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MEN. 

Dov Alovzo, the ^iiUh OeneraL 

Dov Carlos, hii friend. 

Dov ALYAKEZy a courtier, 

Dov Mavvsl, a^^esd!anf rfDan Corloi. 



DRAMATIS PER80NJE. 

Zanoa, a captive Moor. 

WOMEN, 



Leonora, Ahares^i daughter, 
IsABBLLA, the Mooi^i mutrcti. 



Scene^Spain. 



ACT L 



SCENE t'-BattlemeHtiy with a Sea Protpect. 
Enter Zahoa. 
JSSm. Whsther first nmture, or long want of 

Hat wrought mj mind to this, I cannot tell ; 
But hottora now are not displeasing to me : 

[Thunder. 
I like tint rocking of the battlements. 
Rage 01^^ winds! borsc, clouds, and waters roar ! 
Tott bear a jvst resemblance of my fortonei 
And suit the gloomy habit of my soul. 

Enter Isabella. 
Whi/ttherer My love! 

Im. Why have you left my bed ? 
Tour absence more affirights me than the storm. 

JStfu. The dead alone, in such a nighty can rest^ 
And I indulge my meditation here. 
Woman, away. I chusf to be alone. 

ha. I know you do^ and therefore will not 
leare you ; 
Eiciue me^ ^anga, therefore dare not leave you. 



Is this a night for walks of contemplation f 
Something unusual hangs upon your hearty 
And I wiU know it; by our lofes I mil. 
To yon I sacrificed my virgin fame ; 
Ask I too much to share in your distress? 

Zan. In tears? Thou fool! then hear m^ ao# 
be plnn(jed 
In hell's abyss, if ever it e8ca|»e thee. 
To strike thee with astonishment at once^ 
I hate Alomo. First recover tha^ 
And then thou shalt hear farther. 

Isa. Hate Alonzo ! 
I own, I thought Alonso most your /Hend, 
And that he lost the master in th9< same. 

j8^. Hear then. Tls twice t^Wf«« y««« •«<» 
that great man 
(Great let me call him, for h^ conquered me) 
Made me the captive of hif arm in fight. 
He slew my father, and ikre^ chains o'ler me. 
While I, with pious rsgC, pursued revenge. 
I then was young: he plated me near Ms person^ 
And thought me not dishonoured by his service. 
One day, (may that returning day be night, 
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The stain, the curae, of each succeeding year !) 
For something, or for nothing, in his pride 
He struck me — While I tell it, do I live ? 
He smote me on the cheek — ^I did not stab him. 
For that were poor revenge — ■■ — E'er since, his 

folly 
Has strove to bury it beneath a heap 
Of kindnesses, and thinks it is forgot 
Insolent thought ! and like a second blow ! 
Affronts are innocent, where men are worthless ; 
And such alone can wisely drop revenge. 

Isa, But witli more temper, Zanga, tell your 
story; 
To see your strong emotions startles me. 

Zqn^ YeAy woman, with the temper that befits 

it 

Has the dark adder venom P So have I, 

When trod upon. Proud Spaniard, thou shalt 

feel me ! 
For from that day, that day of mjr dishonour, 
I from that da^ have cursed the rising sun, 
'Which never failed to tell me of my %ame. 
I from that day have blessed the coming night, 
Which promised to conceal it; but in vain;. .; 
The blow returned for ever in my dream. 
Yet on I toiled, and groaned for an occasion 
Of ample vengeance ; none is yet arrived. 
Howe'er, at present I conceive warm hopes 
Of what ma^' wound him sore in his ambition. 
Life of his life, and dearer than his soul. 
By nightly march he purposed to surprise 
Toe Moorish camp ; but I have taken care 
They shall be ready to receive his favour. 
Faihng in this, a cast of utmost moment, 
Would darken all the conquests be has won. 

Ita, Just as I entered, an express arrived, 

Zan, To whom f 

Ita, His friend, Don Carlos. 

Zan. Be propitious, 
Oh ! Mahomet, on thid important hour. 
And give, at length, my famished soul reveoge 1 
What is revenge, but courage to call in 
Our honour's debts, and wisdom to convert 
Others' self-lov^ into our own protection ? 
But see, the morning dawns.; 
ni seek Don Carlos, and enquire my fate. 

SCENE IL— The Palace. 
Enttm Don Manuel and Don Carlos. 

Man. My lord don Carlos, what brings your 
express? 

C^r. AJonzoV^lory> and the Moors' defeat. 
The field is streyed with twice ten thousand 

slam, ' 
Though be suspects \iis measures were betrayed 
He II soon arrive. O^ how I long to embrace 
The first of heroes, and \k^ best of friends ! 
I loved fair Leonora long U^re 
The «faance of battle gave me to tlie Moors,.- 
From whom so late Alonzo set me fi^e; 



And while I groaned in bondage, I deputed 
This great Alonzo, whom heir hither honours, 
To be my gentle advocate in love. 
To stir her heart, and fan its fires for me.' 

Man. And what success f 

Car. Alas, the cruel maid-<>— • 
Indeed her father, who, though high at court. 
And powerful with the king, has wealth at hearty 
To heal his devastation from the Moors, 
Knowing I am richly freighted from the east. 
My fleet now sailing in tlie sight of Spain,' 
(Heaven guard it safe through such a^ dreadful 

storm !) 
Caresses me, and urges her to wed. 

Man. Her aged father, see, 
Leads her this way. 

Car. She looks like radiant Trutli, 
Brought forward by the hand of hoary Tim e 
You to the port with speed, 'tis possible 
Sonne vessel is arrived. Heaven grant it bring 
Tidings, which Carlos may receive with joy ! 

Enter Don A|.var£Z and Leomoba. 

Ah. Don Carlos, I am:labouring in your fa- 
vour. 
With all a parent's soft autbori^, 
And earnest counsel. 

Car. Angels secohd you f ' ' 
For all my bliss or misery hangs on it 

Ah, Daughter, the happiness of life depends 
On our discretion, and a prudent choice ; 
Look into those they call unfortunate. 
And, closer viewed, you will find they are unwise : 
Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath. 
And 'tis the trick of fools, to save their credit^ 
W^hich brought another language into use. 
Don Carlos is of ancient, noble blood. 
And then his wealth might mend a prince's fop- 
tune. 
For him the sun is labouring in the mines, 
A faithful slave, and turning -earth to gold. 
His keels are freighted with that sacred power, 
By which even king5 and emporors are made. 
Sir, you have my good wislies, and I hope 

[To Carloe. 
My daughter is not indisposed tp hear you. [Es^^ 
. Car. Oh, Leonora ! why art thou in te^^ i 
Because I am less wretched than t was?.. 
Before your father g^re mf: leave to woo jftou. 
Hushed iifas.your bosom, and your eyes serene* 
Will YOU for ever help n^ to new pains, . 
And ke^ reserves of torment in your hand, 
To let tK(pm loose on every dawn of joy I 

Loon. Vitink you my Uitber too iadulgmi tm 
me,, 
That be.clfliims.no domioioA^ojer my t^ars? . 
A daughter sure may be ri^t dntifol, : - , 
Whose tears alone ace free from a nestzakut; 

Car. Ah, my torn heart!. 

Leon, Regard not me,.my lord; 
I shall obe^ my father. 

Car. Disobey him» 
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BilfcfT dMtti oome'thas coldly, dum come thus 
tVitfa absent eyes, and aKenated mien^ 
Safiefing address, the victim of loy love. 
Ohy let 1^ be uDdoae the common way. 
And have the oommoo comfort to be pitied. 
And not be nuDed in the mask of hliss^ 
And so be envied, and be wretched too ! 
lov^ calls for love. Not all the. pride of beaoU, 
Those eyes that tell tts what the sun is made of, 
Hiose hps^ whose touch is to be bou^t with life, 
Those hills of driven snow, which seen are felt; 
AH these, possessed, are nong^t^ bat as they ajre 
The proof, the substance of an inward passio% 
^ VAnd the nch plunder of a taken heart 
' XoMi. Alas, my lord, we are too delicate : 
And when we grasp the happiness we wished^ 
We call on wit to aigue it away : 
A plainer man would not feel naif your pains : 
Bat some have too much wisdom to be nappy. 
Car. Had I known this before, it haa been 
weU: 
I had not dien solicited your father 
To add to mv distress ; as you behave, 
Yoor fathers kindness stabs me to the heart. 
Give me your hand — nay, give it, Leonora : 
You ^ve it not^-nay, yet you give it not — 
I ravish it. 

Leon. I pray, my lord, no more. 
Cmr. Ah, why so sad f You know each ngh 
does shake me : 
. Subs there, are tempests here. 
I have heard, bad men would be unblest in Hea< 

ven: 
What is my guilt, that makes me so with you ? 
Have I not languished prostrate at thy feet? 
Have I not livc^ whole days upon thy sight ? 
j^ave I not seen thee where thou hast not been ? 
And, mad with the id^ dasped the wind, 
And doated upon nothing ? ^ 

Leon. Court me not. 
Good Carlos, by recounting of my faults, 
And telling how UDgratefufl have been. 
Alas, my lord, if talking would prevail, 
I could suggest much letter arguments 
Than those regards you threw away on roe ; 
Your ^our, honour, wisdom, praised by all. 
Bat bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 
And with an aigument new-set a pulse ; 
Then think, my lord, of reasoning into love. 
Car. Must I despair then ? Do not shake me 
thus: 
My tempest-beaten heart is cold to death ; 
Ah, turn, and let me warm me in thy beauties ! 
Heavens ! what a proof I gave, but two nights 

past, 
Of matehless love ! To fling me at thy feet, 
I slighted friendship, and I flew from fame, 
Nor heard the summons of the next day's battle: 
But darting headlong to thy arms, I left 
Tlie promised fight, I left Alonzo too. 
To stand the waiv and quell a world alone. 
* [Drumptts. 



Leon. The victor comes. My lord, I most 
withdraw. 

Car. And must you go ? 

Leon*. Why should you.wish me stay ? 
Your friend's arrival will bring comfort to you, 
My presence none ; it pains you and myseu ; 
For ooth our sokes, permit me to withdraw. 

Car, Sure, there is no peril but in love« -Ohp 
how 
My foes would boast to see me look so pale ! 

Enter Don Alonzo. 

Car. Alonzo! 

Alon. Carlos ! I am whole again ; 
Clasped in thy arms, it makes my heart entire. 

Car. Whom dare I thus embrace ? The con* 
qaeror 
OfAfric? 

AUm. Yes, much more — Don Carlos' friend. 
The conquest of the world would cost me dear. 
Should it beget one thought of distance in thee. 
I rise in virtues to come nearer to thee, 
I conquer with Don Carlos in my eye, 
And tnus I claim my victor/s reward. 

[Embracing him. 

Car, A victory indeed ! your godlike arm 
Has made one spot the grave of Africa; 
Such numbers fell ! and the survivors fled, 
As frighted passengers from off the strand, 
When the tempestuous sea comes roaring on 
them. 

Ahn* Twas Carlos conquered, 'twas his cruel 
chains 
Inflamed me to a rage unknown before. 
And threw my former actions far behind. 

Car. I love fair Leonora. How I love her ! 
Yet still I find (I know not how it is) 
Another heart, another soul for thee. 
Thy friendship warms, it raises, it transports 
Dke music, pure the joy, without allay, 
Whose very rapture is tranquillitv : 
But love, like wine, gives a tumubuous bliss. 
Heightened, indeed, beyond all mortal pleasure^ 
But mingles pangs and madness in the bowl. 

Enter Zanoa. 

Zan. Manuel, my lord, returning from di^ 
port, 
On busmess both of moment and of haste, 
Humbly begs leave to speak in private with you. 

Car. In private ! Ha ! Alonzo, I will return ; 
No business can detain me long from thee. r£r)^«. 

Zan. My lord Alonzo, I obeyed your oraers. 

Ahn. >^ill the fair Leonora pass this way ? 

Zan. She will, my lord, and soon. 

Alon. Come near me, Zanga; 
For I dare open all my heart to thee. 
Never was such a day of triumph known ! 
There*s not a wounded captive in my train, 
That slowly followed my proud chariot wheel^ 
With half a life, and b^ary, and chains^ 
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But is a god to me : I am most wretched. 

In his captivity thoa kDow'st, Don Carlos, 

My friend, (and never was a friend more dear) 

Deputed me his advocate in love. 

To talk to Leonora*s heart, and make 

A tender party in her thoughts for him. 

What did I do ? I loved myself. Indeed, 

One thing there is might lessen my ofifenoe, 

(If such offence admits of being lessened) 

1 thought him dead ; for (by what fate I know 

not) 
His letters never reached me. 

Zan. Thanks to Zanga, 
Who thence contrived that evil which has hap- 
pened. [Aside. 
Alon. Yes, cursed of Heaven ! I loved myself, 
and now, 
In a late action, rescued from the Moors, 
I have brought home my rival in my friend. 

Zan. We hear, my lord, that in tKat action too. 
Your interposing arm preserved his tife. 

Alan. It did — ^with more than the expence of 
mine; ^ . 
For, Oh, this day is mentioned for their nuptials. 
But see, she comes— I will ti^e my leave, and 
die. 
Zan. Iladst thou a thousand lives, thy death 
would please me. 
Unhappy fate ! My country, overcome ! 
My SIX years hope of vengeance quite expired ! 

Would nature were 1 will not fall alone : 

But others' groans shall tell the world my death. 

[Asidey and exit 

Enter Leonora. 

Alon. When nature ends with anguish like to 
this, 
Sinners shall take their last leave of the sujn, 
And bid his light aaieu. 

Leon. Ilic mighty conqueror 
Dismayed ! I thou^t you gave the foe your sor- 
rows. 
Alon, Oh, cruel insult ! Are those tears your 
sport, 
Which nothing but a love for you could draw ? 
Afric I quelled, in hope by that to purchase 
^ Your leave to sigh unscomed ; but I complain 
not; 
Twas but a world, and you are — ^Leonora. 
Leon. That passion, which you boast of, is your 
guilt, 
A treaj»on to your friend. You think mean of me, 
To plead your crimes as motives of ray love. 
Alon, YoU) madam, ought to thank those 
crimes you blame ; 
lis they pemut you to be thus inhuman, 
Witliout the censure both of earth and heaven — 
I fondly thought a last look might be kind. 
Farewell for ever. This severe behaviour 
Has, to my comfort, made it sweet to die. 
Leon. Farewell for ever ! Sweet to die ! Oh, 
Heaven ! [A$ide. 

3 



Almizo, stay ; you must not thus escape me; 
But hear your guilt at large. 

Alon. Oh, Leonora ! 
What could I do ! In duty to my[ friend, 
I saw you ; and to see is to admire. 
For Carlos did I plead, and most sincerely. 
Witness the thousand agonies it cost roe ! 
You know I did. I sought but your esteem ; 
If that is guilt, an angel had been euilty. 
I often si^ed, nay, wept, but could not help it i 
And sure it is no crime to be in pain. 
But grant my crime was great; I am greatly 

cursed;' 
What would you more } Am I not most imdone? 
This usaee is like stamping on the murdered. 
When lite is fled ; most barbarous and unjust. 

Leon. If from your guilt none sufieied bat 
yourself, 
It might be so FarewelL [Going, 

Alon. Who suffers witii me ? 

Leon. Enjoy your ignorance, and let me go. 
n. Alas I what is there I can fear to know. 



Your actions 



Alon. 
Since I already know your hate? 
Have long since told me that. 

Leon. They flattered you. 

Alon. How ! flattered me ! 

Leon. Oh, search in fate no farther ! 
I hate thee--Oh, Alonzo, how I hate thee ! 

Alon. Indeed! and do you weep for hatred 
too! 
Oh, what a doubtful torment heaves my heart I 
I hope it most, and yet I dread it more. 
Should it be so — should her tears flow from 

thence. 
How would my soul blaze up in ecstacy ! 
Ah no ! how sink into the depth of horrors ! 

Leon. Why would you force my stay ? 

Alon. What mean these tears ? 

Leon. 1 weep by chance ; nor have my tears, 
a meaning. 
But Oh ! when first I saw Alonzo*s tears^ 
I knew their meaning well ! 

[Alon. /alls passionately on his kneeSf and 
takes her hand. 

Alon. Heavens! what is this? That excel* 
lence, for which 
Desire was' planted in the heart of man ; 
Virtue's supreme reward on this side Heaven ; 
The cordial of my soul — ^and this destroys me— 
Indeed, I flattered me that thou didst hate. 

Leon. Alonzo, pardon me the injury 
Of loving you. I struggled with my passion,' 
And struggled long : let that be some excuse. 

Alon. Unkind, you know I thinly your love s 
blessing 
Beyond all human blessings ! tis the price 
Of sigh and groans, and a whole year of dying. 

But Oh ! the curse of curses ! Oh, my 

friend ! 

Leon. Alas! 

Alon. What sajs my love? Speak, Leonora. 

Leon. Was it for you, my lord, to be so quick 
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Id Aiding oat objections to our love } 

Hunk yoa so strong my love, or weak my virtue, 

It was onsafe to leave that part to me ? 

AUm. Is not tbe day, tben, &Led for your es* 
pousals? 

Lem. Indeed, my father once had thoughts 
that way; 
Bal^ inaAing how the marriage pained my 

heart, 
lioog he stood doubtful ; but at last resolved, 
Yoor coonsel, which detennioes him in all. 
Should finish the debate. 

AUm, Oh, agony ! 
Must I not only lose her, but be made 
Myself the instrument ? Not only die, 
But {Junge the dagger in my heart myself? 
Ibis is refining on calamity. 

Xfon. What ! do you tremble lest you should 
benmie? 
For what else can you tremble ? Not fcfr that 
Mj father places in your power to alter. 

AbuL Wluufs in miT^wer? Oh, yes; to 
stab my friend ! 

Leon, To sub yonr friend were barbarous in- 
deed! 
Spare him — and murder me. I own, Alonzo, 
Yon well iDi^ w(>nder at such words as these. 
I start at than myself; they fright ray nature. 
Great is my fault; but blame me not alone : 
Give him a little blame who took such pains 
To make me guiltv. 

Alon. Torment! [After a pause, Leon, speaks. 

Leon, Oh, my shame ! 
I sue, and sue in vain : it is roost just, 
When women sue, they sue to be denied. 
You hate me, you despise me ! you do well ; 
For what I've done I nate and scorn my^lf. 
01^ night, hll on me ! I shall blush to death. 

Alon. First perish all ! 

Leon. Say, what have you resolved ? 
My fiiktber comes; what answer will you pve 
him? 

Alan. What answer ! let me look upon, that 
face. 
And read it there. — Deyote thee to another ! 
Not to be borne ! a second look undoes me. 

Leon. And why undo ydu ? Is it then, my lord, 
So terrible to yield to your own wishes, 
Because they happen to concur with mine ? 
Cruel ! to take such pains to win a heart, 
Whicti you was conscious you must break with 



Ahn. No^ Leonora, I am thine for ever, 

[Runs and embraces her. 
Id sfttte of Cailo»-«Ha ! who's that ? Mv friend ? 
[Starts wide from her, 
VouL 



Alas, I see him pale ! t hear him groan ! 

He foams^ he tears his hair, he raves, he bleeds, 

(I know hint by myself) he dies distracted ! 

Leon, Hosv dreadful to be cut from what we 
love ! 

Ahn. Ah, speak nb more ! 

Leon. And tied to what we hate I 

Ahn. Oh! 

Leon. Isitposnble? 

Alon, Death! 

Leon. Can yon ? 

Alon. Oh 

Yes, take a Kmb ; bat let my vlrtee Wpe. 
Alas, my Soul, this moment I die for thise ! 

[Breakf amay. 

Leon, And are you perjured then for virtue's 
sake? 
How often have you sworn !-^but go^ for everi 

[JSwoont, 

Ahn. Heart of ray hearty ambessenceof my 

joy- 

Where art thoo ! — CHi^ Vm thine, and tbiner for 

ever ! 
The groans of friendship shall be heard' no more. 
For whatsoever crime I can conmut, 
I've felt the pains already. 

Leon. Hold, Alonzo^ 
I And hear a maid whom doubly thou hbsfc con- 
quered. 
I love thy virtne as i love thy person^ 
And I adore thee for the paibs it gave me ; 
But as I fek the painsy 111 reap dke fruit ; 
ril shine out in my turn, and shew the work! 
Th^r great enunple was n6t lost upon me. 
Be it enough that I have once been guilty ; 
In si^t of such a pattern, to* persist, 
111 suits a person honoured wiith your kite* 
My other titles to that bliss are weak ; 
I must deserve it by refusing it. 
Thus then I tear me from thy hopeyfor ever. 
Shall I contribute to Abnzo's crimes? 
No, though the life-blood gushes from my heart 
You shall not be ash&mcd of Leonora ; 
Or that late time may put our names together. 
Nay, never shrink ; take back die bright example 
You lately lent ; Oh, take it while you may. 
While I can ^ve it you, and be immortal f 

[Exit. 

Ahn, She's gone, and I shall see that mce no 
more; 
But pine in absence, and tiU death adoM. 
When with cold dew my faintinc brow is hung. 
And my eyes daricen, from my multeriag tongua 
Her name will tremble with a feeble moan. 
And love with fate divide my dying groan. 

[£vif. 
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SCENE l.'-Continues,, 
Enter Don Manuel and Zanga. 

Zan. If this be true, I cannot blame your pain 
For wretched Carlos ; 'tis but human in you. 
But when arrived your dismal news ? 

Man, This hour. 

Zan. What, not a vessel saved ? 

Man. All, all the storm 
Devoured ; and now o'er his late envied fortune 
The dolphins bound, and watery mountains roar, 
Triumphant in his ruin. 

Zan, Is Alvarez 
Determined tD deny his daughter to him ? 
That treasure was on shore ; must that too join 
The common wreck ? 

Man, Alvarez pleads, indeed. 
That Leonora's he-art is disinclined. 
And pleads that only ; so it jiif as this morning. 
When he concurred : the tempest broke the 

match. 
And sunk his favour, when it sunk the gold. 
The love of gold is double in his heart, 
The vice of age, and of Alvarez too. 

Zan, How does Don Carlos bear it ? 

Man. Like a man, 
Whose heart feels most a human heart can feel. 
And reasons best a human heart can reason. 

Zan. But is he then in absolute despair ? 

Man, Never to see his Leonora more. 
And, quite to quench all future hope, Alvarez 
Urges Alonzo to espouse his daughter 
This very day ; for he has learnt their loves. 

Zan. Ha ! was not that receive with ecstacy 
By Don Alonzo? 

Man, Yes, at first ; but soon * 
A damp came o'er him, it would kill his friend. 

Zan. Not if his friend consented : and since 
now 
He cannot himself espouse her 

Man, Yet, to ask it 
Has something shocking to a generous* mind ; 
At least, Alonzo's spirit startles at it 
Wide is the distance between our despair, 
And )pving up a mistress to anbther. 
But I must leave you. Carios wants support 
In his severe affliction. [Exit. 

Zan. Ha, it dawns !— 
It rises to roe, like a new-found world 
To mariners long time distressed at sea, 
Sore from a storm, and all their viands spent ; 
Or like the sun just risixig out of chaos. 
Some dregs of ancient night ndt quite purged off. 
But I shall finish it ^Hoa, Isabella ! 

Enter Isabella. 

I thought of dying; better things come forward; 
Venf^nce is still alive; from her dark covert^ 
With all her makes erect upon her crest, 



She stalks in view, and fires me with herchanos* 
When, Isabella, arrived Don Carlos here? 

luL Two nights ago. 

Zan. That was the very night 
Before the battle — ^Memory, set down that; 
It has the essence .of the crocodile, 
Though yet but in the shell — ^Tll give it birth— 
What time did he return ? 

Isa. At midnight 

Zan. So 

Say, did he see that night his Leonora? 

Isa. No, my good lord* . 
. Zan, No matter — tell me, woman, 
Is not Alonzo rather brave than cautious, 
Honest than subtle, above fraud himself, 
Slow, therefore, to suspect it in another? 

Isa. You best can judge; but so the world 
thinks of him. 

Zan. Why, that was well — go, fetch my taUets 
hither. [Exit Im. 

Two nights ago my father's sacred shade i 
Thrice stalked around my bed, and smiled upoa 
me; 

He smiled a joy then little understood 

It must be so-— and if so, it is vengeance 
Worth waking of the dead for. 

Re-enter Isabella with the tablets ; Zanga 
writes, then reads as to himself. 

Thus it stands : — 

The father's fixed — Don Carios cannot wed 

Alonzo may ^but that will hurt his frien d ' 

Nor can he ask his leave-^ur, if he did. 
He might not gain it — ^It is hard to give 
Our own5X>nsent to ills, though we must bear 

thein. 
Were it not then a master-piece, worth all 
The wisdom I can boast, first to persuade 
Alonzo to request it of his friend. 
His friend to grant — then from that very grant. 
The strongest proof of friendship man can ^ve, 
(And other motives) to vfork out a cause 
Of jealousy, to rack Alonzo's peace ? ■ 
I have turned o'er the catalogue of human woes. 
Which sting the heart of man, and find none e* 



qui 

It is the Hydra of calamities, 
The sevenfold death ; the jealous are the diynned^ 
Oh, iealousy, each other passion's calm 
To thee, thou conflagradon of the soul ! 
Thou king of torments, thou grand counterpoise 
For all the transports' beauty can inspire ! 

Isa, Alonzo comes this way. 
. Zan. Most opportunely. 
Withdraw— Ye subtle daemons^ which reside ' 

[Exit ha. 
in courts, and do your work with oows and 

smiles. 
That little en^neiy^ more mischievqitt 
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TIaa fleets and armies^ and the camon's murder, 
Teach me to look a lie ; give me your maze 
Of gloomy thought and intricate design, 
To catch the man I hate, and then devour. 

Enter Dan Alonzo. 

My lord, I nve you joy. 

Ahn. Of what, good Zaoga ? 

Zan. Is not the lovely Leonora yours ? 

Aha, Wbat will become of Carlos ? 

Zan. He's your friend ; 
And since he can't espouse the fair himself. 
Will take some comfort from Alonzo's- fortune. 

Ahm, Alasy thou little knoVst the force of 
kwre! 
Love reigns a sultan with unrivalled sway ; 
Puts all relations^ friendship's self to death, 
If once he's jealous of it I love Carlos ; 
Yet well I know what pangs I felt this morning 
At hb intended nundals. For myself 
I dtten felt pains, wnich now for liim I feel 

2>an. You will not wed her then ? 

Alon, Not instantly. 
Insult his iMoken h^art the very moment ! 

Zan. I understand you : but you'll wed here- 
afler. 
When your friend's gone, and his first pcun as- 
suaged. 

Ahn. Am I to blame in that? 

Zan. My lord, I love 
Your very errors ; they are bom from virtue. 
Your friendship (and what nobler passion claims 
The h»fcrt?) does lead yon blindfold to your ruin. 
Consider, wherefore did Alvarez break 
Don Caiios^ match, and wherefore urge Alonzo's? 
Twas the same cause, tlie love of wealth. To- 
morrow 
May see Alonzo in Don Carlos^ fortune ; 
A higher bidder is a better friend. 
And there are princes sigh for Leonora. 
When your friend's gone you'll wed ; why, then, 

the cause, 
Which gives you Leonora now, will cease. 
Carlos has lost her; should you lose her too. 
Why, then you heap new torments on your friend, 
Br that respect which laboured to relieve him— 
'tis well— he is disturbed ; it makes liim pause. 

[Aside. 

AJon. Think'st thou, my Zanga, should I ask 
Don Carlos, 
His goodness would consent that I should wed 
her? 

Zan. I know it would. 

AUm. But then the cruelty 
To ask it, and for me to ask it of him ! 

Zaiu Methinks vou are severe upon your friend. 
Who was it gave him liberty and life r 

Aian. That is the very reason which forbids it. 
Were I a stranger I could freely speak ; 
. In me it so resembles a demand, 
£iacting of a debt, it shocks my nature. 

Zan. My lord; you know the sad altemati^. 



Is Leonora worth one pang or not t 
It hurts not me, my lord, but as I love you : 
Warmly as you I'wish Don Carlos well ; 
But I am likewise Don Alonzo*s friend : 
There all the difference lies between us two. 
In me, my lord, you hear another self; 
And, give me leave to add, a better too. 
Cleared from those errors, which> though caused 

by virtue, 
Are such as may hereafter give you pwn— 
Don Lopez of Uastile would not demur thus. 
Alon. Perish the name ! What, sacrifice the 

fair 
To age and oo^Iiness, because set in gold ? 
I'll to Don Carlos, if my heart will let me. 
I have not seen him »nce his sore affliction ; 
But shunned it, as too terrible to bear. 
How shall I bear it now ? I'm struck already. 

l^Exit. 
Zah. Half of my work is done. I must secure 
Don Carlos, ere Alonzo speak with him. 

[He gives a mes^ge to a servant, then returns. 
Proud hated Spain, oft drenched in Moorish 

blood! 
Dost thou not feel a deadly foe within thee ? 
Shake not thy towers where'er I pass along. 
Conscious of ruin, and their great destroyer ? 
Shake t6 the centre, if Alonzo's dear ! 
Look down, oh, holy prophet ! see me torture 
This Christian dog, this infidel, who dares 
To smite thy votaries, and spurn thy law ; 
And yet hopes pleasure frf)m two radiant eyes^ 
Which look as they were lighted up for thee ! 
Shall he enjoy thy paradise below ? 
Blast the liold thought, and curse him with her 

diarms! 
But see, the melancholy lover comesu 

Enter Don Carlos. 

Car. Hope, thou hast told me lies from day to 
day. 
For more than twenty years ; vile promiser ! 
None here are happy, but the very fool. 
Or vcr^ wise ; and I wasn't fool enough 
To smile in vanities, and hug a shadow ; 
Nor have I wisdom to elaborate 
An artificial happiness from pains ; 
Even joys are pains, because they cannot last. 

[Sighs. 
Yet much is talked of bliss; it is the art 
Of such as have the world in their possession. 
To give it a good name, that fools may envy ; 
For envy to small minds is flattery. 
, Jilow many lift the head, look gay, and smile * 
Against their consciences ! and this we know. 
Yet, knowing, disbelieve, and try again 
What we have tried, and struggle with conviction. 
Each new experience gives the former credit; 
And reverena grey threescore is but a voucher, 
That thirty told us true. 
Zan. My noble lord, 
I mourn yoiar fate > But are no hopes surviving ? 
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. Car. No hopes. Alvarez has a heart of steel, 
^s faie4 — %» pastH-'tis al^solute despair- ! 
Zan. You wanted nat to have*your iieartmade 
tender, 
By your ow^ paios, to iipel a frieod's distress. 

Car, I undejTStiMid ypu w^L Aiof»o loves; 
I pity him. 

Zan. I dare l^ svQrn yo^i 4o. 
Yet he has other thoughts. . 
* Car. Wbf^ P&ust Ijhou jne^jif 

Zan, Indeed be has; and fears to ask a favour 
A stranger fron^ a strapger iJ^ght reauest; 
What costs you nothing, yet is all to him : 
Nay, what Uideed wiU to your glory add. 
For nothing more than wishiqg your friend well. 

Car, I pray, 1^ plain ; bis bappioess is mine. 

Zan. He loves tp 4^Mii; \nit ao reveres his 
friend, 
TfA can't persuade his heart to wed the maid 
Without your leave, and tfaa^ he fears to ask. . 
In perfect tpnderne^ J urged Ynpx to it. 
Knoyring the de^tjUy $ic|{^ness of his beart. 
Your overflpwiiig goodness to your friend. 
Your wisdom, and despair yourself .to wed her, 
I wruQg a Demise froin him be would trv: 
And i>ow JTcome, a mutuai friend to both, 
Without his privacy, to le^ ypu kftow it, 
And to prepare you kiiidly to receive hirtL 

Car, )i» I if he weds I am undone indeed ; 
Not Don Alvarez' self oan then relieve me. 

Zan, Alas, my (ord, you know his heart is steel : 
rris fixed, 'tis past, 'tis absolute despair. 

Car, Oh, cruel Heaven! and is it not enough 
That I must never, never see him more? 
Say, is it not enough that I must die ; 
But I must be tormented in the grave ? — 
Ask ray consent ! — Must I then give her to him? 
Lead to his nuptial sheets tlie blushuig maid ? 
Oh ! Leonora ! never, never, never ! 

Zan. A storm of plagues upon him ! he refuses. 

[Afide. 

Car. What, wed her ?— and to-day ? 

Zan. To-day, or never. 
To-morrow may some wealthier lover bring. 
And dien Alonzo is thrown out like you : 
Then whom shall he condemn for his misfortune? 
Carlos is an Alvarez to his love. 

Car. Oh, torment ! whither shall I tun)? 

Zan. To peace. 

Car. Which is the way ? 

Zan. His happiness is yours- 
I dare not disbelieve you. 

Car. Kill my friend ! 
Or worse — r-Alas ! and can there be a worse ? 
A worse there is ; nor can my nature bear it. 

Zan. You hav^ convinced me 'tis a dreadful 
task. 
I find Alonzo's quitting her this morning 
For' Carlos' sake, in tenderness to you. 
Betrayed me to believe it less severe 
Than I perceive it is. 

Car. Thou dost upbraid foe. 



Zan. No^ my good lord ; but idnce you cant 

comply, 
'Tis my misfortune that I mentioned it; 
For had I not, Alonzo would indeed 
Have died, as now, but not by your decree. 
Car. By mv decree ! Do I decree his death ? 

I do Shall I then lead her to his arms? 

Oh, which side shall I take ? Be stabbed, or— 

stab? 
Tis equal death ! a choice of agonies ?-^-^ 
Ah, no ! all other agonies are ease 

To one Oh, Leonora ! never, never ! 

Go> Zanga, go, defer the dreadful trial, 
Though but a day ; something, perchance may 

happen 
To sofi^n all to friendship and to love. 
Go, stop my friend, let me not see him now ; 
But save us from an interview of death. 
Zan. My lord, 1 am bound in duty to obey 

you 

If I not bring him, may Alonzo prosper ! [£jri>. 
Car. What is this world ? Thy school. Oh mi- 
sery! 
Our only lesson is to learn to suffer ; 
And he, who knows not that,' was bom for no* 

thing. 
Though dee{) my pangs, and heavy at my hearty 
My comfort is, each moment takes away 
A grain, at least, from the dead load Chat's on 

mc. 
And gives a nearer prospect of the grave. 
But put it most severely — should I five- 
live long — ^alas, there, is no length in time ! 
Not in thy time. Oh man! — What's fourscore 

years? 
Nay, what, indeed, the ^e of time itself, 
Since cut from out eternity's wide round ? 

Away, then ! To a mind resolved and wise. 

There is an impotence in misery. 

Which makes me smile, when all its shafts are 

in me. 

Yet Leonora she can make time long, 

Its nature alter, as she altered mine. 
While in the lustre of her charms I lay, 
Whole summer suns rolled unperceived away; 
I years for days, and days for moments told. 
And was surprised to hear that I grew old. 
Now fate does rigidly its dues regain, 
And every moment is an age of pain. 

As he is going out, enter Zanga aiii/ J)p9 Ai'Of^ 
zo. Zakca stops Don Carlos. 

Zan, Is this Don Carlos? this the boasted 
friend ? 
How can }rbu turn your back upon his sadness? 
Look on him, and then leave htm if you can. 
Whose sorrows thus depress him ? Not his own : 
This moment he could wed without your leave. 

Car. X cannot yield; nor can I bear hi^ 



Alonzo 



;riefs. 



[Going to Aim, and tMug iif hami^ 
il/fl4. Oh, Carlos f ^ 
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Gar. Vnjf foilicar. 

Mom. Art ihoa usdone^ and shall Alomo 

mile? 
AlooaOy wbo, peifaapsy in tome degree 
CoQUibiited to cause thy dreadful fate? 
I ^vaa deputed guardian of thy We ; 
Bttt» Oh, Lknred myself! Poor down afflictionf 
On this dcfoced hcnd, make me your mark ; 
And be the worid by my eiample taudit^ 
How sacred it should hold the name ot friend \ 
Otr. Yon charge yourself unjustly; well I 

know 
The only cause of my severe affliction. 
Alvarez, cursed Alvareil So much anjguish, 
FeJt for so small a fidlure, is one ment 
Which faultless virtue wants. The crime was 

mine^ 
Who placed thee there, where only thou oouldst 

fail; 
TluogH well I knew that dreadful post of honour 
IcaTe thee to maintain. Ah ! who could bear 
iSwe eyes unhurt ? The wounds myself have, felt, 
(Which wounds alone should cause me to eon- 

demn thee) 
They plead in diy eicuse ; for I too strove 
To abon those fires, and found 'twas not in man. 
Aiom, Yon jcast in shades the failure of a 

friend. 
And aof^ all ; but think not to deceive me ; 
I know mv giult, and I implore your pardon. 
As die sole glimpse I can obtain of peace. 
Car. Paraon for him, who but this morn- 
ing threw 
Fair Leonora from his heart, all bathed 
In ceaseless tears, and blushing for her love ! 
Who, like a rose-leaf wet with morning dew. 
Would have stuck close, and dung for ever 

there! 
But 'twas in thee, throu||^ fondness for thy friend, 
To shut thy bosom a^amst ecstades ; 
For which, while this pulse beats, it beats to 

thee; 
While this Uood flows, it flows for my Aloma, 
4nd every wish is levelled at thy joy. 

Zm. [2b Alonw.] My lord, my lord, this is 

your time to speak. 
AUm. [To Zan.] Because he*s kind? It there^ 

fore is the worst ; 
For 'tis his kindness which I fear to hurt 
Shall the same moment see him sink in woes, 
And me providins for a flood of joys. 
Rich in tne plonm of his happiness ? 
Ne^ I may die ; b^t I can never speak. 

Cor. Now, now it comes ! tliey are concert- 

ingit! 
The first word strikes me dead-^h, Leonora ! 
Aad shall another taste her fragrant breath? 
Who knows what afVer-time may bring to pass ? 
Fathecsmay change, and I may wed her stili 

[A»ide. 
Almu [To Zaa.l {kt I not see him quite pos- 
sessed with wngiiiffhj, 



Which, like a daemon, writhes him to and fro; 
And shall I pour in new ? No, fond deare! 
No, love ! one pang at parting, and farewelL 
I have no other love but Carlos now. 

Car. Alas ! my friend, why with such eager 
grasp 
Dost press my hand, and weep upon my cheek ? 

Ahn. If, after death, our forms (as some be- 
lieve) 
Shall be transparent, naked every thought^ 
And friends meet friends, and read eaoi other^s 

hearts, 
Tboult know one day that thou wert held most 

dear. 
Farewell. 

Car, Alonxo^ stay — he cannot speak^- 

[Hoidt him. 
Lest it should grieve me— Shall I be outdone ? 
And lose in glory, as I lose in love? , [Ande* 
I take it mudi unkindly, my Alonso^ 
You think so meanly of me, not to speak. 
When well I know your heart is near to burst* 

ing. 
Have you forgot how you have bound me to yon? 
Your smallest friendship's liberty and life. 

Ahn. There, there it is, my friend! it cuts mo 
there. 
How dreadful is it to a generous mind 
To ask, when sure he cannot be denied ! 

Car, How greatly thought ! In all he towers 
above me. f Aside. 

Then you confess you would ask something of 
me? 

Alon, Noy on my soul. 

Zan. [Tb Alon,} Then lose her. 

Car. blorious spirit ! 
Why what a pang has he run through for this ! 
By Heaven, I envy him his.a^nies. 
Why was not mine the most illustrious lot^ 
Of starting at one action from below, 
And flaming up into consummate ereatness ? 
Ha ! angels strengthen me ! — ^It shall be s(h— — 
I cannot want str^igth. Great actions^ once con* 

ceived. 
Strengthen like wine, and animate the soul. 
And call themselves to being. [Aside.'} My 

Alonzo! 
Since thy |reat soul disdains to make request 
Receive with favour that I make to thee. 

Alan. What means my Carlos ? 

Car. Pray observe me well. 
Fate and Alvarez tore her from my hear^ 
And, plucking up my love, they had well nigh 
Plucked up Bfe too, for they were twined to« 

getner. 
Of that no more — ^What now does reason bid ? 
I cannot wed — Farewell my happiness ! 
But, O my soul, with care provide for hers ! 
In life, how weak, how helpless is woman ! 
Soon hurt; in happiness itself unsafe. 
And often wounoed while she plucks the rose; 
So properly the object of aflUctioi]^ 
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That Hearen is pleased to make distress become 

her, 
And dresses her most amiably in tears. 
Take then my heart in dowry with the fair ! 
Be thou her guardian, and thou must be mine; 
Shut out the thousand pressing ills of life 
With thy surrounding arms — Do this, and then 
Set down the liberty and life thou gavest me, 
As little things, as essays of thy goodness. 
And rudiments of friendship so divine. 

Alon, There is a grandeur in ^y goodness to 
me, 
Which with thy foes would render thee adored. 
But have a care, nor think I can be pleased 
* With any thing that lays in pains for thee. 
Thou dost dissemble, and thy heart's in tears. 
,Car, My heart's in health, my spirits dance 
their round. 
And at my^yes pleasure looks out in smiles. 
Alon. And canst thou, canst thou part with 

Leonora? 
Car. I do not part with her, I give her thee. 
Alcffif O Carlos ! 

Car. Don't disturb me, Fmtsincere, 
Nor is it more than simple justice in me. 
This mom didst thou resign her for my sake ; 
I but perform a virtue learnt from thee ; 
Discharge a debt, and pay her to thy wishes. 
Alan. Ah, how ?<— ^But think not words were 
ever madt 



For such occasions. Silence, tears, embraces^ 
Are languid eloquence ; I'U seek relief. 
In absence from the pain of so much goodness. 
There thank the blest above, thy sole superiors,' 
Adore, and raise my thoughts of them by thee. 

[Exit, 
Zan. Tlius far success has crowned my boldest 
hope. 
My next care is to hasten these new nuptials, 
And then my master^works begin to play. 

[Aside. 
Why this was greatly done, without one sigh 

[To Car. 
To carry such a gjlory to its period. 

Car. Too soon thou praisest me. He's gone, 
and now 
I must unsluice my over-burthened heart. 
And let it fiow. I would not grieve my friend 
With teai's, nor interrupt my great design ; 
Great sure as ever human breast durst think 

of. 
But now my sorrows^ long with pain supprest, 
Bunt their confinment with impetuous sway, 
O'ei^swell all bounds, and bear even life away : 
So, till the day was woii, the Greek renowned 
With anguish bore the arrow in his wound. 
Then drew the shaft fro|p out his tortured side. 
Let gush the torrent of his bloody and' died. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IIL 



SCENE L 
Enter Zanga. 

Zan. O Joy, thou welcome stranger! twice 

three years 
I have not felt thy vital beam; bat now 
It warms mj veins, and plays around my heart : 
A fiery instinct lifts me from the ground. 
And I could mount ! The spirits numberless 
Of my dear countrymen, which yesterday 
Left their poor bleeding bodies on the field. 

Are ail assembled here, and o'er-inform me. 

O, bridegroom ! great indeed thy present bliss ; 
Yet even by me unenvied ; for be sure 
It is thy last, last smile, that which now 
Sits on thy cheek ; enjoy it while thou mayest ; 
Anguish, and groans^ and death bespeak to moi^ 

row. 

Enter Isabella. 
My Isabella! 

Jso. What commands my Moor ? 

Zan. My fair ally 1 my lovely minister ! 
^was well Alvarez, by my arts impelled, 
(To plunge Don Carlos in the last despair, 
And to prevent all future molestation) 
flipsbea the nuptials soon as he resolved them ; 
This conduct ripened all for me and ruin. « 



Scarce had the priest the holy rite performed. 

When 1, by sacred inspiration, forged 

That letter, which I trusted to thy hand ; 

That letter, which, in glowing terms, conveys, 

From happy Carlos to fair Leonora, 

The most profound acknowledgments of K6art^ 

For wondrous transports which he never knew. 

This is a good subservient artifice. 

To aid the nobler workings of m^ brain. 

Im. I quickly droptitin the bride's apartment^ 
As you commanded.. 

Zan. With a lucky hand ; 
For soon Alonzo found it ; I observed him 
From out my secret stand. He took it up ; 
But scarce was it unfolded to his sight, 
When he, as if an airow pierced his eye, 
Started, and, trembling, dropt it on the ground. 
Pale and aghast awhile my victim stood. 
Disguised a sigh or two, and puffed them from 

him; 
Then rubbed his brow, and took it up again. 
At first he looked as if he meant to read it ; 
But, checked by rising fears, he erushed it fchus. 
And thrust it, like an adder, in his bosom^ 

ha. But if he read it not, it cannot sting hiro. 
At least not mortally. 

Zan. At first I thoueht so; 
But farther thought infMins me otherwise 
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Aod tana this dnappolntment to account 
He more shall credit it, because unseen, 
(If 'tis unseen) as thou anon may'st find. 

lio. That would indeed commend my Zanga's 
skiU. 

Zofi. This, Isabella, is Don Carlos' picture; 
Take it, and so dispose of it, that, found, 
It may raise up a witness of her love ; 
Under her pillow, in her cabinet. 
Or elsewhere, as shall best promote our end. 

Iso. Ill weigh it as its consequence requires. 
Then do mj utmost to deserve your smile. [Exit, 

Zan. Is that Alonzo prostrate on the ground ? 
— ^Now he starts up, like flame from sleeping em- 
bers. 
And wild distraction glares from either eve ! 
If thus a shght surmise can work his soul. 
How will the fulness of the tempest tear him ? 

Enter Don Alomzo. 
Alan. And yet it cannot be — I am deceived — 
I injure her ! she wears the face of Heaven. 
Zan, He doubts. [Aside. 

Aion. I dare not look on this again. 
If che first glance, which gave suspicion onl^, 
Had such efiect, so smote my heart and bram, 
The certainty would dash me all in pieces. 
It cannot— Ha ! it must, it must be true. 

[Starts, 
Zan. Hold there, and we succeed. He has 
descried me ; 
And (for he thinks I love him) will unfold 
His aching heart, and rest it on my counsel. ■ 
ril seem to go, to make my stay more sure. 

[Aside. 
AUm. Hold, Zanga, turn. 
• ZoM. Mt lord ! 

Ahn, Shut close the doors, 
Ihat not a spirit fipd an entrance here. 
Z&n, My lord's obeyed. 
AUm. I see that thou art frif^ted. 
If thou dost love me, I shall fill thy heart 
With scorpions' stings. 
Zan. [f I do love, my lord ? 
Aion. Come near me, let me rest upon thy 
bosom; 
(What pillow like the bosom of a friend f) 
For I am sick at heart. 

Jgtffi. Speak, tdr, O speak. 
And take me from jche rack ! 

Akm. And is there need 
Of words? Behold a wonder ! See my tears ! 
Zan. I feel th«n too. Heaven grant my senses 
fail roe! 
I rather would lose them, than have this real. 
Alan. Go, take a round through all things m 
thy thought. 
And find that one — for there is only one 
Which could eitort my tears — find that, and tell 
Thyself my misery, and spare me the pain. 
Zan. Sornm can think but ill 1 am bewil- 
dered; 



I know not wher6 1 aiiL 

Alon. Think, think no more ! 
It ne'er can enter in an honest heart 

I'll tell thee, then 1 cannot ^yet I do, 

By wanting force to give it utterance. 

Zan. Speak, ease your heaH; its throbs will 
burst your bosom ! 

AUm. I am most happy : mine is victory, 
Mine the king's favour, mine the nation's shout^ 
And great men make their fortunes of my smiles. 

curse of curses ! in the lap of blessing 
To be most curst ! My Leonora's false ! 

Zan. Save me, my lord ! 
AUm. My Leonora's false ! 

[Gvoes Mm the letter. 
Zan. Then Heaven has lost its image here on 
earth. 
[While Zanga reads the letter^ he trem- 
hlesy and shews the utmost concern. 
AUm. Good-natured man ! he makes my pains 
his own ! 

1 durst not read it ; but I read it now 
In thy concern ! 

Zan. Did you not read it then } 

AU)n. Mine eye just touched it, and could bear 

no more. - 
Zan. Thus perish all that gives Alonzo pain ! 
[Tears the letter. 
Alon. Why didst thou tear it ? 
Zan. Think of ic no more.^ 
'Twas your mistake; and groundless are your 
fears. 
AU>h. And didst thou tremble, then, for my 
mistake ? «- 

Or give the whole contents, or bj the pangs 
That feed upon my heart, thy life's in danger ! 
Zan. Is this Alonzo's language to his Zanea ? 
Draw forth your sword, and find the secret here. 
For whose sake is it, think you, I conceal it ? 
Wherefore this rage? Because^ I seek your 

peace? 
I have no interest in suppressing it. 
But what good-natured tenderness for you 
Obliges me to have. Not mine the heart 
That will bQ rent in two. Not mine the fame 
That will be damned, though all the world 
should know it. 
Ahn. Then my worst fears are true, apd life 

is past 
Zan. What has the rashness of my passion 
uttered? 
I know not what ; but rage is our destruction, 

And all its words are wind Yet sure, I think, 

I nothing owned. But, grant I did confess. 

What is a letter ? Letters may be forged. 

For Heaven's sweet sake, my lord, Uft up your 

heart! 
Some foe to your repo se 

AUm. So Heaven look on me, 
As I can't find the man I have offended. 

Zan. Indeed! [Aside] Our iiinooeQce is 

notour shield: 
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They take oflence, who have not been oflfeoded ; 
They seek our ruin, too, who speak us fair, 
And death la often ambushed in their smiles. 
We know not whom we have to £ear. 'Tb cer- 
tain 
A letter may be forged, and in a point 
Of such a dreadful consequence as this, 
One would rely on noueht that might be false — 
Think, have you any o£er cause to doubt her? 
Away, you can find none. Resume your spirit ; 
All's well again. 

Abm, O that it were I 

Zan, It is; 
For who would credit that, which, credited, 
Hakes hell superfluous by superior pains, 
Without such proofs as cannot be withstood f 
Has she not ever been to virtue trained ? 
Is not her fame as spotless as the sun. 
Her sex's envy, and the boast of Spain ? 

Ahn. O Zanga ! it is that confounds me most, 
That full in opposition to appearance 

Zan. No more, my lord, for you condemn 
yourself. 
What is absurdity, but to believe 

Against appearance ! You can't yet, I find, 

Subdue your passion to your better sense ; 

And, truth to telJ, it does not much displease me. 
Tis fit your indiscretions should be checked 
With some de^ee of pain. 

Alon. What indiscretions? 

Zan. Come, you must bear to hear your faults 
from me. 
Bad you not sent Don Carlos to the court 
The night before the battle, that foul slave. 
Who forged the senseless scroll which gives you 

pain, 
Had wanted footing for his villany. 

Alon, I sent him not. 

Zan. Not send him ! Ha ! That strikes me. 
I thought he came on message to the king. 
Is there another cause could justify 
His shunning danger, and the promised fight? 
But I perhaps inay think too rijgidly ; 
So long an absence, and impatient love 

Alon. In my confusion that had quite escaped 
me. 
By Heaven, my wounded soul does bleed afresh ; 
Tis clear as day — for Carlos is so brave, 
He lives not but on fame, he hunts for danger. 
And is enamoured of the face of death. 
How then could he decline the next day*s battle. 
But for the transports — Ob, it must be so- 
Inhuman, by the loss of his own honour, 
To buy the ruin of his friend \ 

Zan. You wrong him; 
He knew not of your love. 

Alon. Ha! 

Zan. That stings home. \Aaide. 

Alon. Indeed, he knew not of my treacherous 
love^ 
Proofs risejon proofs^ and still the last the strong- 
est. 



The eternal law of things declares it tme, 
Which calls for judgment on distinguished guilty 
And loves to make our crime our punishment. 
Love is my torture, love was fiirst my crime ; 
For she was his, my friend's, and he (O horror !) 
Confided all in me. O, sacred faith ! 
How dearly I abide thy violation ! 

Zan. Were, then, their loves far gone? 

Alon. The father's will 
There bore a total sway ; and he, as soon 
As news arrived that Carlos' fleet was seen 
From off bur coast, fired with the love of gold, 
Determined, that tlie very sun which saw 
Carlos' return, should see his daughter wed. 

Zan* Indeed, my lord, then you must pardon 
me. 
If I presume to mitigate the crime. 
Consider, strong allurements soften guilt ; 
Long was his absence, ardent was his love. 
At midnight bis return, the next day destined 
For his espousals — ^twas a strong temptation* 

Alon. Temptation! 

Zan. Twas but gaining of one ni^t 

Alon. One ni^ht ! 

Zan. That crime could ne'er return again. 

Alon. Again ! By Heaven thou dost insult thy 

Temptation ! One night gained ! O stii^ and 

death! 
And am I then undone ! Alas, m^r Zanga ! 
And dost thou own it too ? Deny it stil^ 
And rescue me one moment from distraction^ 

Zan. My lord, I hope the best 

Alon. False, foolish hope, 
And insolent to me ! Thou know'st It false; 
It is as glaring as the noon-tide sun. 
Devil ! This morning, after three years coldness^ 
To rush at once into a passion for me ! 
Twas time to feign, 'twas time to get another, 
When her first fool was sated with her beauties;, 

Zan. What says my lord ? Did Leonora then 
Never disclose her passion for you ? 

Alon. Never. 

Zan. Throughout the whole three years? 

Ahn. O never ! never ! 
Why, Zanga, shouldst thou strive? Tts all m 

vain: 
Though thy soul labours, it can find no reed 
For hope to catch at. Ah ! I am plunging down 
Ten thousand fathoms in despair. 

Zan. Hold, sir, I'll break your fall—wave every 
fear, . 
And be a man again — ^Had he iBfoyed her. 
Be most assured, he had resigned her to you 
With less reluctance. 

Alon. Ha ! Resign her to me I ■ 
Resign her I — Who resigned her ? — Double death! 
How could I doubt so long ? My heart is broke. 
First love her to distraction ! thien resign Iter ! 

Zan. But was it not with utmost agony ? 

Alon. Grant that, he still resigned her; tbat% 
enough. 

8 
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Would he pluck oat his eye to give it me ? 
Tor oat his heart? — She was lus heart no more — 
\or was it with relactance he resigned her ! 
By Heaven, he asked, he courted mc to wed. 
I dMMigbt it strange ; 'tis now no longer so. 
Zan. Was it his request ? Are you right sure 
of that ? 
I fear the letter was not all a tale. 
Alon. A tale! There's proof equivalent to 

s^ht. 
ran. I should distrust my sight on tl^» occa- 
sion. 
Alon. And so should I ; by Heaven, I tliink I 
should. 
What I Leoooniy the divine, by whom 
We guessed at angels ! Oh ! Tm all confusion. 
Zffii. You now are too much ruiiled to think 
dearly. 
Smott bliss md horror, life and death hang ou it, 
Go to jofkt ohan^r, there maturely weigh 
Each circumstance ; consider, above all, 
Hiat it is jealousy's peculiar nature 
To swell small thmgs to great; nay, out of nought 
To cfMijure nnuch, and tlicn to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 
Akn. Had I ten thousand live^iy Td give them 
all 
To be deceived. I fear 'tis doomsday with me. 
And yet she seemed so pure, tliat I thought Hea- 
ven 
Borrowed her form for virtue's self to wear. 
To gain her lovers with die sons o( men. 
Ol^nora! Leonora! [Exit. 

EnUr Isabella. 



Zatt^ Thus far it works auspiciously. 
tieot 



My pa- 



Thrives underneath my hand in misery. 
He's gone to think ; that is, to be distmctcd. 

Ita, I overheard your conference, and saw yon, 
To my amazement, tear the letter. 

Zan. lliere. 
There, Isabella, I out-did myself. 
For tearing it, I not secure it only 
In its first force; but superadd a new. 
For who can now the character examine, 
To cause a doubt, much less detect tho fraud ? 
And after tearing it, as loth to shew 
The foul contents, if I should swear it now 
A forgexy, my lord would disbelieve me ; 
Nay, more, would disbelieve tlie more I swore. 
But is the picture happily disposed of? 

Isa, It is. 

Zan, That's well — ^Ah ! what i$ wpll ? O pang 
to think ! 
O dire necessity ! is tliis my province ? 
Whither,, my soul ! ah ! whither art thou sunk 
Beneath thy sphere? Ere while, far, far above 
Such little arts, dissembling, falsehoods, frauds, 
The trash of viliany itself, which falls 
To cowards, and poor wretches wanting bread. 
Does this become a soldier ? This become 
Whom armies followed, and a people loved ? 
My martial glory withers at the thought. 
But great my end ; and since there arc no otlier, 
•These means are just; they sinne with borrowed 

light, 
Illusti'ious from the purpose they pui-suc. 
And greater sur$ my merit, who, to gain 
A pouir sublime, can such a task sustain ; 
To wade through ways obscene, my honour bend, 
And shock my nature, to attain my end. 
Late time shall wonder; tliat my joys will rai?e; 
For wonder is involuntary praise, [Exeunl. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE T. 
Enter Don Alonzo and Zanoa. 

AUm. Oh, what a pain to think ! when every 
thought, 
Perpleziiig uiought, in intricacies runs. 
And reason knits the inextricable toil. 
Id which herself is taken ! I am lost. 
Poor insect that I am; I am involved, 
And buried in the web myself have wrought I 
One aigumeot is balance by another. 
And reason reason meets in doubtful fight, 
And proofs are oouotermined b^ equal proofs. 
No more I'll bear this battle of the mind, 
This inward anarchy ; but find my wife, 
And to her trembling heart presenting death, 
Force all the secret from her. 

Zan. O, forbear! 
You totter on the very brink of ruin. 

AloH, What dost thou mean ? 

Zan. That will discover all, 

Vol. I. 



And kill my hopes. What can I tliink or 4o ? 

[Atide, 

Alon. What dost thoii murmur ? - 

Zan. Force the secret from her ! 
What's perjury to such a crime as this ? 
Will she confess it then ? O, groundless hope ! 
But rest assured, she'll make this accusation, 
Or lalse or true, your ruin with the king; 
Such is her father's power. 

Alon. No more, I care not ; 
Rather Uian groan beneath this load, Fll die. 

Z^n. But for what better will you change thi^ 
load? 
Grant you should know it, would not that be 
worse ? 

Abn. No ; it would cure me of my moruil 
pangs: 
By hatred and contempt I should despise her, 
And all my love-bred agonies would vanish. 

Zan. Ah ! were I sure of that, n\v lord 

Alon, What then? 
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Zan. You iihould not hazard life to gain the 
secret. 

Alon. What dost thou mean? Thou know'st 
Fm on the rack. 
I'll not be played with ; speak, if thou hast aught, 
Or I thb instant fly to Leonora. 

Zan, That is, to death. My lord, I am not yet 
Quite so far gone in guilt to sufler it, 
Though gone too far, Heaven knows — ^Tis I am 

guilty-- 
I have took pains, as you, I know, obsenred. 
To hinder you from diving in the secret, 
And turned aside your thoughts from the detec- 
tion. 

Alon. Thou dost confound me ! 

Zan. I confound myself. 
And frankly own it, tliough to my shame I own 

it; 
Nought but your life in danger could have torn 
The secret out, and made me own my crime. 

Aton. Speak quickly ; Zanga, speak. 

Zan, Not yet, dread sir : 
First, I must be assured, that if you find 
The fair one guilty, scorn, as you assured me. 
Shall conquer love and rage, and heal your soul. 

Alon. Oh ! 'twill, by Heaven ! 

Zan. Alas ! I fear it much. 
And scarce can hope so far ; but I of this 
Exact your solemn oath, that you'll abstain 
From all self-violence, and save my lord. 

Alon. I trebly swear. 

Zan. YouMl bear it like a man ? 

Alon. A god. 

Zan. Such have you been to mc ; these tears 
confess it. 
And poured forth miracles of kindness on me : 
And what amends is now within my power, 
But to confess, expose myself to Justice, 
And, as a blessing, claim my pumshment? 
Know, then, Don Carlo s 

Alon. Oh ! 

Zan. You cannot bear it^ 

Alan. Go on. 111 have it, though it l>last paan- 
kind; 
ni have it all, and instantly. Go on. 

Zan. Don Carlos did return at dead of night — 

Enter (iEovoRA, 

Leon. My lord Alonzo, you f^rp absent froip us, 
And quite undo our joy. 

Alon. FU come, my'love : 
Be not our friends deserted by us |>oth ; 
ji'll follow you this moment 

Leon. My good lord, 
I do observe severity of thought 
Upon your brow. Aught hea^ you fVoqi the 

Moors? 
' Alon. No, my delig}it 

Leon. Whnt then employed your mind f 

Alon. Thou, love, and only thou; so Heaven 
befriend me, 
M other thought can (nd no entrance here. 



Leon. How good in you, my lord, whom na- 
tions* cares 
Solicit, and a world in arms obeys^ 
To drop one thought on me ! 

[He ihews theutmoit impatience, 

Alon, Dost thou then prize it? 

Leon. Do you then ask it ? 

Alon. Know then, to thy comfort. 
Thou hast me all, my throbbing heart is foil 
With thee alone; I have thought of nothing else; 
Nor shall, 1 from my tool believe, till dea£. 
My life, our friends expect thee. 

Leon. I obey. [£rtf. 

Alon, Is that the face of cursed hypocnsy ? 
If she is guilty, stars are made of darkness. 
And beauty shall no more belong to Heaven- 
Don Carlos did return at dead of night— ^- 
Proceed, good Zanga; so diy tale b^an. 

Zan. Don Carlos did letum at d^ of night ; 
That night, by chance (ill chancy for me) did I 
Command the watch that guards the palace gpue. 
He told me he had letters for the king. 
Dispatched from you. 

Alon. Tlie villain lied I 

Zan. My lord, 

I pray, forbear Transported at his sight, 

After so long a bonda^ and your friend, 
(Who could suspect hnn of an artifice f) 
No farther I enquired, but let him pass. 
False to my trust, at least imprudent in it 
Our watch relieved, I went into the garden. 
As is my custom, when the nightfs serene, 
And took a moon-light walk : when soon I heard 
A rustling in an arbour that was near me. 
I saw two lovers in each other's arms, 
£mbracinK and embraced. Anon the man 
Arose, and, falling back some paces from her. 
Gazed ardently awhile, then rushed at once, 
And throwing all himself into her bosom. 
There softly sighed — * Oh, night of ecstacy ! 
When shall we meet again ?* — Don Carlos, then, 
Led Leonora forth, 

^^», Oh, Oh my heart! 

[He iinki into a chair. 

Zan. Groan on, and with the sound refresh 
my soul ! 
lis through his hfsart; his knees smite one another: 
Tis throu^ his brain; his eye-balls roll in an- 
guish. {Aiide. 
My Iqrd, my lord, why do ye mck my soul ? 
Speak to me, let me know that you stiU live. 
Do not ypu know me, sir? Pray, kK>k upon me; 

You think too deeply ^I am your own Zanga, 

So loved, 90 cherisned, and so faithful to you. — 
Why start you in audi furv ? Nay, my lord. 
For Heaven^ sake sheath your sword! Wha( 

pan this mean ? 
Fool that I was, to trust you with the secret. 
And you unkind (o break your word with me. 



Oh, passion ft>r i^ woman f On the ground ! 
Where is your boasted courage? w£dpe your 
W»rn, 
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Asd (vudeDt nee, that was to core your grief, 

And chase Toarlove-bred agonies away ? 

Bkd, sir, for honoai'a sake. Why should the 

MoorSy 
Why should die vanquished triumph? 

J&H. Would to Heaven 
Tint I were lower still ! Oh, she was all!-- 
M? fvoe, my friendship, and my love of arms, 
Ail stoop to her ; nw Uood was her possession. 
Deep in the secret foldings of my heart 
She lived with life, and far the desrer she. 
Batr— and no more— set nature on a bkoe, 
Give her a fit of jealousy— away — 
To think on't — ^is the torment of tlie damned. 
And not to dunk on't is impossible. 
How fair the cheek that first alarmed my soul ! 
How biiglht the eye that set it on a flame ! 
How soff the breast on which I laid my peace 
Por years to slumber, unawaked by care 1 
How fierce the transport ! how sublime the bliss ! 
How deep, how black, the horror and despair ! 

Zm. You said you would bear it like a man. 

Alon. I do. 
Am I not most distracted? 

Zan. Pray, be calm, 

Alan. As hurricanes: be thou assured of that 

Zm. Is this the wise Alonzo? 

AUm. Villain, no ! 
He died in the arbour — ^he was murdered there ! 

I am his daemon though My wife ! — my 

wife! 

Zon. Alas ! he weeps. 

Alon. Go, diff her ^ve ! 

Zan. My lord! 

AUm. But that her blood's too hot, I would 
carouse it 
Around ray bridal board ! 

Zan. And I would pledge thee. lAiide. 

Alon. But I may talk too h^U Fray, let me 
thinky 
And reason mildly. Wedded and undone 
Before one night descends ! Oh, hasty evil ! 
^hat friend to comfort me in my extreme ! 
Where*s Carlos ? Why is Carlos absent from me ? 
Does he know what has happened ? 

Zan. My good lord ! 

Ahn. O, depth of horror ! He ! — My bosom 
friend ! 

Zan. Alas, compose yourself, my lord. 

Alan. To death ! 
Gaze on her with both eyes so ardently ! 
Give them die vultures, tear him all in pieces ! 

Zan. Most excellent ! [A$ide. 

Alan. Hark ! you can keep a secret. 
In yonder arbour, bound with jasmine — 
Who's tliat? What villain's that? Unhand her— 

Murder ! — 
Tear them asunder — ^Murder — ^How they grind 
My heart betwixt them ! — Oh, let go my heart ! 

Yet let it go Embraciiu; and embraced ! . 

Oh, pestilence ! — Who let him in ?«— A traitor. 
[Goes to stab Zatiga, he prevents him. 



Alas my head tarns round, and my limbs fail 
me! 

Zan. My lord ! 

Alon. Oh, villain, vilhun, most accurst ! 
If thou didst know it, whv didst let me wed ? 

Zan. Hear me, my lord, your anger will abate. 
I knew it not : — I saw them in the garden ; 
But saw no more than you might well expect 
To see in lovers destined for each other. 
By Heaven I thought dieir meeting innocent. 
Who could suspect fair Leonora's virtue, 
Till after^proots conspired to blacken it ? 
Sad proofs, which came too late, which broke not 

out, 
( Eternal curses on Alvarez' haste !) 
Till holy rites had made the wanton yours; 
And then, I own, I laboured to conceal it, 
In duty and compassiou to your peace. 

Alon* Live now, be damned hereafter— for I 

want thee . 

Oh, night of ecstacy ! — Ha ! was't not so ? 

I will enjoy this murder. -Let me think- 

llie jasmine bower — 'tis secret and. remote : 
Go wait me there, and take thy dagger with thee. 

T£ri/ Zanga* 
How the sweet sound still smgs within my ear ! 
When shall we meet again ?— To-^uight, in hell 1 

As he is going, enter LeonOra. 

Ha ! I'm surprised I I stagger at her charms ! 

Oh, angel-devil ! Shall I stab her now ? 

No — It shall be as I at first determined. 

To kill her now, were half my vengeance lost 

Then must I now dissemble ^if I con. 

Leon, My lord, excuse me ; see, a second time 
I come in embassy from all your friends, 
Whose joys are languid, uninspired by you. 

Alon. This moment, .Leonora, I was coming 

To thee, and all but sure, or I mistake, 

Or thou canst well inspire my friends with joy. 

Leon. Why sighs my lord r 

Alon. 1 sighea not, Leonora. 

Leon. I diouglit you did ; your sighs are mine, 
my lord. 
And I shall feel them all. 

Alon. Dost flatter me ? 

Leon. If my regards for you are flattery. 
Full far indeed I stretched the compliment 
In this day's solemn rite.' 

Alon. What rite? 

Leon, You sport me. 

Alon. Indeea I do ; my heart is full of mirtlu 

Leon. And so is mine 1 look on cheerful* 

ness. 
As on the health of virtue. 

Alon. Virtue ! Damn- 



Leon. What says my lord ? 
Alon, Thou art exceeding fair.- N 

Leon. Beauty alone is but of little worth; 
But wheu the soul and body of a piece. 
Both shine alike, dien they obtain a price^' 
And are a fit reward for gallant actions, 
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Heaven's pay on earth for such great souls as 

yours ; 

If fair and innocent, I am your doe. 

Aion. Innocent! [Aside. 

Letm. How, my lord ! I interrupt you. 

Alaii, No, my best life ! I must not part with 
thee— — 

This hand is mine Oh, what a hand is here ! 

So soft, souls sink into it, afid are lost ! 

Leon, In tears, my lord ? 

Alon, What less can speak my joy ? 
I gaze, and I forget my own existence i 
'Tis all a vision — ^my head swims in heaven ! 
Wherefore J oh, wherefore tliis expence of beau- 
ty? 

And wherefore^— Oh ! 

Why, I could gaze upon thy looks for ever. 
And drink in ail my being from thine eyes : 
And I could snatch a flaming thunderbolt^ 
And hurl destruction ! 

Leon, How, my lord ! what mean you ? 
Acquaint me with the secret of your heart, 
Or cast me out for ever from your love ! 

Alon. Art thou concerned for me ? 

Leon, My lord, you fright me. 
Is this the fondness of your nuptial hour ? 
I am ili-used, my lord, I must not bear it. 
Why, when I woo your hand, is it denied me ? 
Your very eyes, why are they taught to shun me? 
Nay, my good lord,' I have a title here, 

[Taking his han3. 
And I will have it. Am not I your wife ? 
Have not I just authority to know 
That heart which I have purchased with my own? 
Lay it before me then ; it is my due. 
Unkind Alonzo ! though I might demand it, 
Behold I kneel ! See, Leonora kneels ! 
And deigns to be a beggar for her own ! 
Tell me the secret, I conjure you tell me. 
The bride forgoes the homage of her day, 
Alvarez' daughter trembles in the dust. 
Speak, then, I charge you speak, or I expire. 
And load you with my death! My lord, my 
lord ! 

Aion, Ha, ha, ha f 

[He breaks frotn her, and she sinks upon 
the floor. 

Leon. Are these the joys which fondly I con- 
ceived? 
And is it thus a wedded life begins? 
What did I part with, when I gave my heart; 
I knew not that all happiness went with if. 
Why did I leave my tender father's wing, 
And venture into love ! The maid that loves, 
Goes out to sea upon a shattered plank. 
And puts her trust in miracles for safety. 
Where shall I sigh ? — Where pour ofit my com- 
plaints ? 
He that sho'dd hear, should succour, should re- 
dress, 
He is the source of all. 
Alon, Go to thy chamber ; 



I soon will follow * that which now disturbs thee 

Shall be cleared up, and thou shall not condemn 
me. [Exit Leon. 

Oh, how like innocence she looks ! — What, stab 
her! 

And rush into her blood !— I never can ! 

In her guilt shines, and nature holds my hand. 

How then ? Why thus No more; it b deter- 
mined. 

Enter Zakga. 

Zan. I fear hb heart has failed him. She must 
die. 
Can I not rouse the snake that's in his bosom^ 
To stiug our human nature, and eflfect it ! 

[Aside. 
Alon. This vast and solid earth, that blazing 
sun, 
Those skies through which it rolls, must all hare 

end ! 
What then is man ? the smallest part of nothing ! 
Day buries day, month month, and year the year — 
Our life is but a chain of many deatlis ! 
Cau, then, death's self be feared ? our life much 

rather. 
Life is the desert, life the solittide, 
Death joins us to the great majority : 
Tis to be borne to Plato's, and to Caesars ; 
Tis to be great for ever ; 
'Tis pleasure, 'tis ambition then to die. 

Zan. 1 think, my lord, you talked of death. 
Alon. I did. 

Zan. I give you joy, then Leonora's dead ! 
Alon, No, Zanga, the greatest guilt is mine, 
'Tis mine, who might have marked his midnight 

visit; 
Who might have marked his tamencss to resign 

her; 
Who might have marked her sudden turn of love : 
These, and a thousand tokens more ; and yet 
(For which the saints absolve my soul !) did wed. 
Zan. Where does this tend ? 
Ahn. To shed a woman's blood 
Would stain my sword, and make my wars ibf- 

glorious ; 
But just resentment to myself bears in it 
A stamp of greatness above vulgar minds. 
He, who, superior to the checks of nature. 
Dares make his life the victim of his' reason. 
Does, in some sort, that reason deify. 
And take a flight at Heaven. 

Zan. Alas, my lord, 
Tis not your reason, but her beauty finds 
Those arguments, and throws you on your sword. 
You cannot clo^e an eye that is so bright ; 
You cannot strike a breast that is so soft. 
That has ten thousand ecstacies in store 

For Carlos No, my lord, I mean for you. 

- Alim. Oh, through my heart and marrow! 

Prithee spare me ; 
Nor more upbraid the weakness of thy lord. 
I own^ I tried, I quarrelled with my heart, 
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And poshed it on, and bid it give her death ; 
But, ohy her eyes stnick first, and murdered me ! 

Zam, I know not what to answer to my lord. 
Men are hut men ; we did not make ourselves. 
Farewell, then, my best lord, since you must die. 
Oh, that I were to share your monument, 
And in eternal darkness close these eyes 
Against those scenes which I am doomed to suf- 
fer! 

Ahn, What dost thou mean ? 

Zan. And is it. then unknown ? 
Oh, g^ef of heart to think that you should ask it ! 
Sure you distrust that ardent love I bear you, 
Else could you doubt when you are laid in dust — 
But it will cot my poor heart throut^h and through, 
To see those revet on your sacredi tomb, 
Who brought you thither by their lawless loves. 
For there they^U revel, and exult to find 
Him sleep so fast, who else might mar their joys. 

Alon. Distraction ! But Don Carlos, well 

thou know'st, 
Is sheathed in steel, and bent on other thoughts. 

Zan. I'll work him to the murder of his friend. 

[Aside. 
Yes, tell the fever of his blood returns, 
While her last kiss still glows upon his cheek. 
Bat when he finds Alonzo is no more. 
How will he rush like lightning to her arms ! 
There sigh, there languish, there pour out his 
soul; 

But not in pief sad obsequies to thee!— 

But thou wilt he at peace, nor see, nor hear 
The burning kiss, the sigh of ccstacy, 
Their throbbing hearts that jostle one another : 
Thank Heaven, these torments will be all my 
own. 

Alon. V\\ ease thee of that pain. Let Carlos 
die! 
O'ertake him on the road, and se<f it done. 
*Tts my command. [Gives his signet. 

Zan. I dare not disobey. 

Alan. My Zanga, now f have thy leave to die. 

Zan. Ah, sir ! tliink, think again. Are all men 
bnrted 
In Carlos' grave ! You know not womankind. 
When once the throbbing of the heart has brok^ 
The modest zone with which it first was tied, 
&ch man she meets will be a Carlos to her. 



Alon. That thought has more of hell than had 
the former. 
Another, and another, and another ! 
And each shall cast a smile upon my tomb ! 
I am convinced ; I must not, will not die. 

Zan. You cannot die ; nor can you murder her. 
What then remains ? In nature no third way, 
But to forget, and so to love again. 

Alan. Oh ! 

Zan. If you forgive, the world will call you 
good; 
If you forget, the world will call you wise; 
If you receive her to your grace again, 
The world will call you — very, very kind. 

Alon. Zanga, I understand thee well. She dies, 
Though my arm trembles at the stroke, she dies. 

Zan. That's truly great. What think you 'twas 
set up 
The Greek and Roman name in such a lustre, 
But doing ri^ht in stern despite to nature. 
Shutting their ears to all her little cries, 
When great, august, and godhke justice called f 
At Aulis, one poured out a daugnter*s life. 
And gained more glory than by all his wars ; 
Another slew his sister in just rage ; 
A third, the theme of all succeeding times, 
Gave to the cruel axe a darling son. 
iVay, more, for justice some devote themselves, 
As he at Carthage, an immortal name I 
Yet there is one step left above them all. 
Above their history, above their fable, 
A wife, bride, mistress, unenjoyed— — do that. 
And tread upon the Greek and Roman glory. 

Alon. 'Tis done I ^ Again new transports 

fire my brain : 
I had for^t it, 'tis iny bridal night 
Friend, give me joy, we must be gay together ; 
See that the festival he duly honoured.^ 
And when with garlands the full bowl is crownec^ 
And music gives the elevatinci: sound. 
And golden carpets spread the sacred floor, 
And a new day the blazing tapers pour ; 
Thou, Zanga, thou my solemn friends invite. 
From the dark realms of everlasting night ; 
Call Vengeance, call the furies, call Despair, 
And Death, our chief invited guest, be there ; 
He, with pale hand, shall lead the bride, and spread 
Eternal curtains round our nuptial bed. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE L 
j^nter Alonzo. 

Alon. Oh, pitiful ? Oh, terrible to sight ! 
Poor mangled shade ! all covered o'er with 

wounds. 
And so difjguised with blood ! ^Who murder^ 

ed thee? 
XeH thy sad tale^ and tfaoa shalt be revenged. 



Ha ! Curios .>— Horror ! Carlos?— Oh, away ! 

Go to the grave, or let me ank to mine. 

I cannot bear the sight — What light .^ — Where 

am I? 
There's nothing here— If this was fancy's worl^ 
She draws a picture strongly. 

Enter Zanoa. . 
Zan. Ha !— ^ — you're pale. 
Abn, Is Carlos murdered ? 
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Zan. I obeyed your Order* 
Six nif&ans overtook him on the rood ; 
He fought as he was wont, and four he slew. 
Then sunk beneath an hundred wounds to death. 
His last breath blest Alonzo, and desired 
His bones might rest near yours. 

Alon, Oh, Zanga ! Zanga ! 
But ril not think : for I must act, and thinking 
Would ruin me for action. Oh, the medley 
Of right and wrong I the chaos of my brain ! 
He should, and should not die — You should obey. 

And not obey It b a day of darkness, 

Of contradictions, and of many deaths. 
Where's Leonora, then ? Quick, answer me : 
I'm deep in horrors, V\\ be deeper still. 
I find thy artifice did take effect. 
And she forgives my late deportment to her. 

Zan. 1 told her, from your childhood you was 
wont. 
On any great surprise, but chiefly tlien 
When cause of sorrow bore it company. 
To have your passions shake the seat of reason ; 
A momenta^ ill, which soon blew o'er. 
Then did I tell her of Don Carlos' dcatli, 
(Wiselj^ suppressing by what means he fell) 
And laid the blame on that At first she doubtr 

ed; 
But such the honest artifice I used. 
And sucli her ardent wish it should be true. 
That she, at length, was fully satisfied. 

Alon. Twas well she was. In our late inter- 
view, 
My passion so far threw me from my guard, 
(Methinks 'tis strange) that, conscious of her guilt. 
She saw not, through its thiti disguise, my heart. 

Zan. But what (ksign you, sir, aud how ? 

Aion. I'll tell thee. 
Thus I've ordained it In the jasmine bower. 
The place which she dishonoured with her guUt, 
There will I meet her ; the appointment's made ; 
And calmly spread (for I can do it now) 
The blackness of her crime before her sight, 
And then, with all the cool solemnity 
Of public justice, give her to the grave. [Exit. 

Zan. Why, get thee gone ! horror and night go 
with thcc. 
Sisters of Acheron, go hand in hand ; 
Go dance around tlie bower, and close them in ; 
And tell them tliat I sent you to salute them. 
Profane the ground, and for tli' ambrosial rose, 
And breath of jnsroine, let hemlock blacken. 
And deadly nightshade poison all the air. 
For the sweet nightingale may ravens croak, 
I'oads pant, and adders rustle through the leaves; 
May serpents, winding up tlic trees, let fall 
Their hissing necks upon thein from above, 
And piingle kisses — ^such as I could give them. 

[JBrit. 
SCENE JL-^The haA>er. 

Leonora tleeping. Enter Alonzo. 
Uon. Ye amaranths ! ye roses^ like the mom ! 



Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Why do you smile ? Why do you look so fair ? 
Are ye not blasted as I enter in ? 
Yes, see how every flower lets fall its head ! 
How shudders every leaf without a wind ! 
How every p%en is as the ivy pale ! 
Did ever midnight ghosts assemble here f 
Have these sweet echoes ever learned to groan? 
Joy-giving, love-inspiring, holy bower ! 
Know, in thy frmant bosom thou reoeivest 

A ^murderer f Oh, I shall stain thy lilies^ 

And horror will usurp the seat of bliss. 

So Lucifer broke into paradise. 

And soon damnation followed. \He advances.l 

Ha ! she sleeps 

The day's uncommon heat has overcome her. 
Then take, my longing eves, your last full gaze. 
Oh, what a sight is here 1 how dreadful fair ! 
Who would not think that being innocent ? 
Where sliall I strike ? Who strikes her, strikes 

himself. 
My own life-blood will issue at her wound. 
Oh, my distracted heart ! — Oh, cruel Heaven ! 
To give such charms as these, and then call num, 
Merc man, to be your executioner. 
Was it because it was too hard for you ? 
But sec, she smiles ! I never shall smile more. 
It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss. 

[Gomgf he Harts hack. 

Ha ! smile again. She dreams of him slie loves. 

Curse on her charms ! I'll stab her through them 

all. [As he is going to strike^ she makes. 

Leon. My lord, your stay was long, and yonder 
lull 
Of falling waters tempted me to rest, 
Dispirited with noon's excessive heat 

Aion. Ye powers ! with what an eye she mendt 
the day ! 
While they wwre closed, I should have given the 
blow. [Aside* 

Oh, for a last embrace ! and then for justice : 
Thus, Heaven and I shall both be satisfied. 

Leon. What says iny lord ! 

AUm. Wliy tliis Alonzo says ; 
If love were endless, men were gods ; 'tis that 

Does counterbalance travel, danger, pain 

'I'is Heaven's expedient to make mortals bear 
The light, and cneat them of the peaceful grave. 

Leon. Alas, my lord ! why talk you of the 
grave ? 
Your friend is dead : in friendship you sustain 
A mighty loss ; repair it with my love. 

Alon, Thy love, thou piece of witchcraft ! I 
would say, 
Thou brightest angel 1 I could gaze for ever. 
Where hadst thou tliis, enchantress, tell mewhere^ 
Which, with a touch, works miracles, boilfr up 
My blood to tumults, and turns round my brain? 
Even now thou swim'st before me. I shall lose 

No, I will make thee sure, and clasp thee all. 
Who turned this slender waist with so much art^ 
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And sbut perfectioii in so snail a rinp f 

Who spread that pure expanse of white above, , 

On which the dazzled sight can find no rest, 

But, drunk with beauty, wanders up and down 

For ever, and for ever finds new charms ? 

But oh, those eyes! those murderers! Oh, 

whence. 
Whence dkfat thou steal their bumtng orbs? 

From heaven ? 
Thou didst; and 'tis religion to adore them. 

Xmh. My best Alonzo, moderate 
btremes still fright roe, though of'love itsel 

Aian. Extremes indeed ! it liurricd me away ; 
Bnt I come home again — and now for justice — 
And now for death— It is impossible—^ 
Sore such were made bv Heaven guiltless to sin, 
Or in their guilt to laugn at punishment. [Atide. 
I leave her to just Heaven. 

ri>ro;»f the dagger^ and goa iff. 
Leom. Ha, a (ugger ! 
What dost thou sav, thou minisfeer of death ? 
What dreadful tale dost tell me? ^Let me 

think— 

Enter Zivoa« 

ZoJi. Death to my towering hopes ! Oh, fall 
IVcNn hi£h ! 
My dose, long-laboured scheme at once is blasted. 
That dagger, found, will cause her to enquire ; 
Enquiry will discover all ; my hopes 
Of vengeance perish ; I myself am lostr— -. 
Curse on the coward's heart ! wither his hand. 
Which held the steel in vain !— -What can be 

done? — 
Where can I fix.^— Tha^s something still— 'twill 

breed 
FeU rage and bitterness betwixt their souls, 
Which may, perchance, grow up to greater evil : 
Ifnot,'tisallIcan— Itshall beso— [Aside. 

Lean. Oh, Zam, I am sinking in my fears I 
AkHuo dropped this dagger as he left me^ 
And left me in a strange disorder too. 
MTbat can this mean ? Angek preserve his life ! 

740$. Yours, madam, yours. 

Leon. What, Zanga, dost thou say ? 

ZaJi. Carry you goodness, then, to such ex- 
fereroes, 
So blinded to the fisults of him you love, 
That you perceive not he is jealous? 

Lean. Heavens! 
And yet a thousand things recur that swear it 
What villain could inspire him with that thought? 
It is not of the growth of his own nature. 

Zan. Some villain, who» hell knows; but he is 
. jealous; 
And 'tis most fit a heart so pure as yours 
Do itself justice, and assert its honour, 
And make him conscious of its stab to virtue. 

Leon. Jealous ! it sickens at my heart. Un- 
kind, 
Ungenerous, gtoandless, weak, and insolent ! 
Why, wherefore, and what shadow of occasion ? 



Tis fiiscination, 'tis the wrath of Heaven 

For the collected crimes of all his race. 

Oh, how the great man lessens to my thought ! 

How could so mean a vice as jealousy, 

Unnatural child of ignorance and guilt. 

Which tears and fe^s upon its parent's hearty 

live in a throng of such exalted virtues? 

I scorn and hate, yet love him and adore. 

I cannot, will not, dare not think it true, 

Till from himself I know it [Exit. 

Zan. This succeeds 
Just to my wish. Now she, with violence. 
Upbraids him ; he, well knowing she is guilty, 
lUges no less; and if, on either side, 
The waves run high, there still live hopes of 
ruin. 



Enter Alonzo. 



Mylonl- 



am no 



that 



Aion, Oh, Zanga, hold thy peace ! I 
oowaird; 
But Heaven itself did hold my hand ; I felt it, 
1^ the well-being of my soul, I did. 
Ill think of vengeance at another season. 

Z«it. My lord, her guilt 

Alan. Perdition on thee. Moor, 
For that one word I Ah, do not 

thought ! 
I have overwhelmed it as much as possible : 
Away, then, let us talk of other thmgs. 
I tell thee. Moor, I love her to distraction. 
If 'ds my shame, why, be it so— I love her; 
Nor can I help it; 'tis imposed upon me 
By some superior and resistless power. 
I could not hurt her to he lord of earth ; 
It shocks my nature like a stroke from Heaven. 
Angels defend her, as if innocent 
But see, my Leonora oomes^-Begone. 

[Ent Zanga. 

Enter Leonora. 
Oh, seen for ever, yet for ever new ! 
The conquered thou dost conquer o*er again, 
Inflicdng wound on wound. 

Leon, Abw, mj lord ! 
What need of this to me ? 

Aion. Ha! dost thou weep? 

Lean. Have I no cause ? 

Alan. If love is thy concern, 
Thou hast no cause : none ever loved like me. 
But wherefore this? Is it to break my heart. 
Which loses so much blood for every tear? 

Leon. Is it so tender ? 

AUm. Is it not ? Oh, Heaven ! 
Doubt of my love ! Why, I am nothing else ; 
It quite absorbs my every other passion. 
Oh, that this one embrace would last for ever ! 

Lean. Could this man ever mean tovrrong ray 
virtue ? 
Could this man e'er design upon my life ? 
Impossible ! I throw away the thought [Atide^ 
Tliese tears declare how much I taste the joy 
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Of being folded in jour arms and heart; 
My universe does lie within that space. 
This dagger bore false witness. 

Alon, Ha, my dagger ! 
It rouses horrid images. Away, 
Away Wish it, and let us talk of love, 
Plunge ourselves deep into the sweet illusion, 
And hide us there from every other thought 

Leon, It touches you. 

Alon. Let's talk of love. 

Leon. Of death! 

Alon. As thou lov'st happiness 

Leon, Of murder ! 

Alon, Rash, 
Rash woman ! yet forbear. 

Leon, Approve my wrongs ! 

Alon. Then must I fly, for thy sake and my 
own. 

Leon. Nay, by my injuries, you first mast 
hear me: 
Stab me, then think it much to hear my groan ! 

Alim. Heaven strike me deaf! 

Leon. It well may sting you home. 

Alon. Alas, ^ou quite mistak'st my cause of 
pain 1. 
Yet, yet dismiss me ; I am all in flames. 

Leon. Who has most clause, you or myself? 
What act 
Of my whole life encouraged you to this } 
Or of your own, what guilt has drawn it on you ? 
You find me kind, and think me kind to all ; 
The weak, ungenerous error of your sex. 
What could inspire the thought? We oftenest 

judge 
Fom our own hearts; and is yours then so 

frail. 
It prompts you to conceive thus ill of me ? 
He that can stoop to harbour such a thought, 
Deserves to find it true. [Holding Mm. 

Alon. Oh, sex, sex, sex ! [Turning on her. 
The language of you all. Ill-fated woman ! 
Why hast thou forced me back into the gulf 
Of agonies I bad blocked up from thought ? 
I know the cause ; thou saw'st me impotent 
£re while to hurt thee, therefore thou turn'st on 

mi; 
But, by the pangs I 8uffiE;r, to thy woe : 
For, since thou hast replunged me in my torture, 
I will be satis6ed. 

Leon. Be satisfied ! 

Alon. Yes, thy own mouth shall witness it ar 
gainst thee. 
I will l^ satified. 

Leon.' Of what ? 

^/b». Of what I 
|Iow dar*st tliou ask that question ? Woman, wo- 
man. 
Weak and assured at once ! thus 'tis for. ever. 
Wiio told thee that thy virtue was suspected ? 
Who told thee I designed upon thy life? 
Vou found the dagger ; but that could not speak : 
Nor did I tell thee ; who did telL^ee, then ? 
S 



Guilt, conscious guilt ! 

Leon. This to my face ! Oh, Heaven ! 

Alon. This to thy very soul. 

Leon. Thou art not in earnest? 

Ahn, Serious as death. 

Leon. Then Heaven have mercy on tliee. 
Till now, 1 stru^led not to think it true ; 
I sought conviction, and would not believe it. 
And dost thou force me ? This sliall not be 

borne ; 
Thou shalt repent this insult. [Going. 

Alon. Madam, stay. 
Your passion's wise ; 'tis a disguise for guilt : 
Tis ray turn now tp fix you here awhile ; 
You and your thousand arts shall not escape me. 

Leon. Arts! 

Alon. Arts. Confess ; for death is in my hand. 

Leon. Tis in your words. 

Alon. Confess, confess, confess ! 
Nor tear my veins with passion to compel thee. 

Leon. I scorn to answer thee, presumptuous 
man! 

Alon. Deny, then, and incur a fouler shame. 
Where did I find this picture ? 

Leon. Ha, Don Carlos ! 
By my best hopes, more welcome than thy own. 

Alon. I know it; but is vice so very rank. 
That thou shouldst dare to dash it in iny face ? 
Nature is sick of thee, abandoned woman ! 

Leon, Repent. 

Alon. Is that for me ? 

Leon. Fall, ask my pardon. 

Alon. Astonishment! 

Leon. Dar'st thou persist to think I am dis- 
honest? 

Alon. I know thee so. 

Leon. This blow, then, to thy heart 

[She ttabs herself, he endeavours to pre^ 
vent her. 

Alont Hoa, Zanga ! Isabella ! boa ! she bleeds ! 
Descend, ye blessed angels, to assist her ! 

Leon. This is the only way I would wpund 
thee. 
Though most injust. Now think me guilty still. 

Enter Isabella. 

Alan. Bear her to instant help ! The world to 

save her ! 
Leon. Unhappy man! well mayst thou gaze 
and tremble : 
But fix thy terror and amazement ri^ht ; 
Not on my blood, but on tliy own distraction. 
What hast thou done ! Whom censured? — ^Leo- 
nora ! 
When thou hast censured, tliou^ouldst save her 

iife; 
Oh, inconsistent ! Should I live in shame. 
Or stoop to any other means but this 
To assert my virtue ? No; she who disputes 
Admits it possible she might be guilty. 
While aught but truth c^ild be my inducement 
to it, 
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WUIe it might look like an excme to thee, 
I scorned to vindicate my innocence ; 
But now, I let thj rashness know, the wound. 
Which least I feel, is that my dag^^ made. 

[Itabeila leads out Leonora. 
Alon, Ha ! was this woman guilty ? — And if 

not — 
How my thoughts darken that way ! Orant, kind 

Heaven, 
That she prove guilty, or my being end ! 
Is that my hope, then ? — Sure the sacred dust 
Of her that bore me trembles in its urn. 
Is it in man the sore distress to bear, 
When hope itself is blackened to despair. 
When all the bli«B I pant for, is to gaii^ 
Id hell, a refuge from severer pain r [£nV. 

SCENE n. 

Enter Zanga. 

Zaa. How stands the great account 'twixt me 

and vei^eance ? 
Though moch is paid, yet still it owes me much, 

And I will not atiate a single groan 

Ha! that were well — but that were fatal too— 

Why, be it so Reveuee, so truly great, 

Would come too cheap, if bought whh less than 

life. 
Come, death, come, hell, then ! 'tis resolved, 'tis 

done. 

Eater Isabella. 

ha. Ah, Zanga, see me tremble ! Has not yet 
Thy cruel heart its fill ? Poor Leonora . 

ion. Welters in blood, and gasps for her htst 
breath. 
What then ? We all most die. 

ha. Alonzo rave% 
And, in the tempest of his grief, has thrice 
Attempted on his Hfe. At length disanned. 
He calls his friends that save him his worst foes, 
^.nd importunes the skies for swift perdition. 
Thus in his storm of sorrow. After a pause. 
He started up, and called aloud for Zanga, 
For Zanga raved ; and see, he seeks you here, 
To learn the truth which most he dreads to know. 

Ztfn. Begone. Now, now, my soul, consum- 
mate all ! [Exit Itab. 

Enter Aloiizo. 

Ahn. Oh Zanga ! 

Zon. Do not tremble so ; but speak. 
AUm, I dare not [Falls on him, 

Zan, You will drown me with your tears. 
Ahm. Have I not cause f 
Zan. As yet you have no cause. 
Ahn. Dost mou too rave ? 
Zda. Your anguish is to come : 
You much have been abused. 
Ah'n. Abused ! by whom } 
Zan» To know were little comfort. 
Aton. Ob, 'twere much ! 
Vol. I, 



Zan. Indeed! 

Alon. By Heaven ! Oh, ejfve fnm to m^ fury ! 

Zan. Bom for your use, I Uve but to'obligeyott. 
Know, then, 'twas— I. 

Alon. Am I awake? 

Zan. For ever. 
Thy wife is guiltless--that*s one transport to me ; 
Arid I, I let thee know it— that's another. 
I urged Don Carbs to resign his mistress, 
I forged the letter, I disposed the picture ; 
I hated, I despised, and I destroy ! 

Alon. Oh f ^ [Swoons. 

Zan. Why, this is well — ^why, this is blow for 
Wow ! 
Where are vou? Crown me, shadow me with 

laurels, 
Ye spirtts who delight in just revenge ! 
Let £urope and her pallid sons go weep ; 
Let Afric and her hundred thrones rejoice r 
Oh, my dear countrymen, look down, and see 
How I bestride your prostrate conqueror ! 
T tread on haughty Spain, and all her kings. 
But this is mercy, this is my indulgence ; 
Tis peace, 'tis refuge from my indignation. 
I must awake him into horrors. Hoa ! 
Alonzo, hoa ! the Moor is at the gate ! 
Awake, invincible, omnipotent ! 
Thou who dost all subdue ! 

Alon. Inhuman slave ! 

Zan. Fallen Christian, thou misti^e^t my char 
racter. 
Look on me. Who am R I know, thou ssyst^ 
The Moor, a slave, an abject, beaten slave : 
(Eternal woes to htm that made me so f) 
But look again. Has six years cruel bondage 
Extinguished majesty so no; that notight 
Shines here to give an awe ijf one above thee ? 
When the great Moorish king, Abdallah, fell^- 
Fell by thy hapd accurs'd — ^I fought fast by him. 
His son, though, through his fondness, in dis- 

guise, 
Less to expose me to the ambitious foe.--^— 

Ha! does it wake thee? O'er my father's 

corse, 
I stood astride, till I had clove thy crest; 
And then was made the captive of a sauadron. 

And sunk into thy servant But Oh ! what, 

What were my wages ? Hear nor Heaven not 

earth ! 
My wages were a blow ? by Heaven, a blow ! 
And from a mortal hand f 

Alon. Oh villain, villain ! 

Zan. All strife is vain. [Shewing a dagger, 

Alon. Is thus my love returned ? 
U this my recompence ? Make fnends of tigers ! 
Lay not your young. Oh mothers ! on the breast. 
For fear they turn to serpents as they lie. 
And pay you for their nourishment with death !— 
Carlos IS dead, and Leonora dying ! 
Both innocent ! both murdered ! both by me ! 
That heavenly maid, who should have uved for 
ever, 

3G 
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At least hare gently slept her soul away ; 
Whose life -should have shut up, as e\'-emDg 

flowers 
At the departiDg sun — wu murdered ! murder- 
ed^ 
Oh shame ! Oh guilt ! Oh horror ! Oh remorse ! 
Oh punishment ! Had Satan never fell, 

Hell had been made for me. Oh Leonora ! 

Zan. Must I despise thee, too, as well as hate 
thee? 
Complain of grief — complain thou art a man. — 
!Priam from i^rtune*s lofty summit fell ; 
Great Alexander 'midst his conquests mourned; 
Heroes and demi-gods have Imovin their sor- 
rows; 
Caesars have wept; and I have had mj blow : 
Bnt 'tis revengeo, and now my work is d«me. 
Yet ere I fall, be it one part of vengeance 
To make thee to confess that I am just — 
Thou see*st a prince, whose father thou hast 

slain; 
Whose native country thou hast laid in blood ; 
Whose sacred person (Oh!) thou hast profa- 
ned. 
Whose r&m extinguished. What was led to me, 
So hig^y bom ? No kingdom, but revenge ! 
No treasure, but thy tortures and thy groans. 
If men should ask who broue;ht thee to thy end. 
Tell them, the Moor, and £ey will not despise 

thee. 
If cold white mortals censure this great deed, 
Warn them, tliey judge not of superior beings. 
Souls made of fire, and children of the sun. 
With whom revence is virtue. Fare thee well — 
Now, fully satisfied, I should take leave : 
But one thing grieves me, since thy death is near, 
I leave thee my example how to ale. 

Am he i$ going to ttab Mnuelf, Alonzo rushes 
upon him to prevent him. In 4he mean time^ 
enter Don Alvarez, attended. They disarm 
and seize Zanga, Alonzo puts the dagger in 
his hosom. 

Alon. No, monster, thou shalt not escape by 
death. 
Oh, father ! 

Alv, Oh, Alonzo!— Isabella, 
Touched with remorse to see her mistress* pangs, 
Told all the dreadful tale. 
Alon. What groan was that ? 
Zan. As I have been a vulture to thy heart, 
So will I be a raven to thine ear. 
As true as ever snuffed the scent of blood. 
As ever flapped its heavy wing against 
The window of the sick, and cnraked despair. 
Hiy wife is dead. 

[Alvarez goes to the side of the stagey and 
returns. 
Ah, The dreadful news is true. 
Alon. Prepare the rack ; mvent new torments 
for him. 



Zan. This too is welL The fixed and noble 
mind 
Turns all occurrents to its own advantage ; 
And V\i make vengeance of calamity. 
Were I not thus reduced, thoa wouldst not know. 
That, thus reduced, I dare defy tliee still. 
Torture thou may'st, but thou shalt ne'er despise 

me. 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven. 
The fiesh will quiver where the pincers tear. 
And sighs and cries by nature grow on pain. 
But these are foreign to the soul : not mine 
The groans that iss>ue, or the tears that fall ; 
They disobey me ; on the rack I scorn thee, 
As when my faulchion clove thy helm in battle. 
Alv, Peace, villain ! 
Zan. While I hve, old man, I'll speak : 
And well I know thou dar'st not kill me yet ; 
For that would rob thy blood-hounds of their 
prey. 
Alon. Who called Alonzo } 
Alv. No one called, my son. 

Alon. Ag^l ^Tis Carlos' voice, and I 

obey. — 
Oh, how I laugh at all that this can do ! 

[Shewing the dagger. 
The wounds that pained, the wounds that murder- 
ed me. 
Were given before ; I am already dead ; 
This only marks my body for the grave. 

[Stabs himself. 
Afric, thou art revenged. — Oh, Leonora ! [Dies. 
Zan, Good ruffians, ^ve me leave; my uood 
is yours, 
The wheel's prepared, and you shall have it all 
Let me but look one moment on tlie dead. 
And pay yourselves with gazing on my pangs. 

[He goes to Alonzo^s body. 
Is this Alonzo? Whereas the haughty mein ? 
Is that the hand which smote me ? Heavens, how 

pale ! 
And art thou dead ? So is my enmity. 
I war not with die dust The great, the proud. 
The conqueror of Afric was my foe. 
A lion preys not upon carcases. 
This was thy only method to subdue me. 
Terror and doubt fall on me : all thy good 
Now blazes, all thy guilt is in the grave. 
Never had man such funeral applause : 
If I lament thee, sure thy worm was great 
Oh, vengeance, I have followed thee too far. 
And, to receive me, hell blows all her fires ! 

[He is borne off. 
Alv. Dreadful efiects of jealousy ! a rage 
In which the wise with caution will engage ; 
Reluctant long, and tardy to believe. 
Where, swayed by uature, we ourselves deceive, 
Where our own roily joins the villain's art. 
And each man finds a Zanga in his heart 

[Exeunt omnts. 
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MEN. 

Thorowgood, a merchant. 
Barkwell, uncle to George, 
George Barnwell. 
Trueman, friend to Barnwell, 
Blu^'t. 



WOMEN. 



Mart Ay daughter to Thoroagood. 
Millwood, mistress to Barnwell, 
Lucy, Millwood^s maid. 

Officers^ with their Attendants, Keeper , and 
Footman, 



Scene, — London, and an adjacent village^ 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. — A room in Thorowgoo^s house. 
Enter Thorowgood and Trueman. 

TViftf. Sir, the packet from Genoa is arnved. 

[Gives letters, 

Thor, Heaven be praised ! Tne storm that 
threatened our royal mistress, pure religion, li- 
lierty, and laws, is, for a time, diverted. The 
han^ty and revengeful Simniard, disappointed of 
the loan on whidi he depended from Genoa, 
nutst now attend the slow returns of wealth from 
his new world, to supply his empty ooffers, ere he 
can execute his proposed invasion of our happy 
island. By this means, time is gained to make 
such preparations, on our nart, as may. Heaven 
concurring, prevent his manoe, or turn the medi- 
tated mischief on himself. 

True, He must be insensible, indeed, who is 
not aflected when the safety of his countiy is con- 
cerned. Sir, may I know by what means ? 

If I am not too iJold- — •- 

Thor, Your curiosity is laudable; and I gratify 
it with the greater pleasure, because from thence 
you may learn, how honest merchants^ as such. 



may sometimes contribute to the safety of their 
countnr, as they do at all times to its happiness; 
that \x hereafter you should be teraptea to any 
action that has the appearance of vice or meanr 
ness in it, upon reflecting on the dignity of our 
profession, you may, with honest scorn, reject 
whatever is unworthy of it 

True, Should Barnwell, or I, who. have the be- 
nefit of your example, by our ill conduct, bring 
any imputation on that honourable name, we 
must be left without excuse. 

Thor, You compliment, young man. [IVti^ 
man hows respectfully^ Nay, I am not oRended. 
As the name of merchant never degrades the 
gentleman, so, by no means does it exclude him ; 
only take heed not to purchase the character of 
complaisant at the expenoe of your sinoerity.— 
But, to answer your question : The bank of Ge- 
noa had agreed, at an excessive interest, and on 
good security, to advance the king of Spain a sum 
of money sufficient to eouip his vast Annada; of 
which our peerless Etinbeth (more than in name 
the mother of her people) being well informed, 
sent Wabmghamy her wige and faithful secretRry, 
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to consult the merchants of this loyal city ; who 
all agreed to direct their several agents to influ- 
ence, if possible, the Genoese to break tlieir con- 
tract with the Spanish court It is done : the 
state and bank of Genoa having maturely weighed, 
and rightly judged of their true interest, prefer 
the friendship of the merchants of Lonnon to 
that of the monarch, who proudly stiles himself 
king of both Indies. 

True, Happy success of prudent counsels ! 
What an expence of blood and treasure is here 
saved ! Excellent queen ! O how unlike those 
princes, who make tne danger of foreign enemies 
a pretence to oppress their subjects by taxes 
great, and grievous to be borne ! 

Thor. Not so our gracious queen ! whose richest 
exchequer is her people's love, as their happiness 
her greatest glory. 

True, On these terms to defend us, is to make 
our protection a benefit worthy her who confers 
it, and well worth our acceptance. Sir, have you 
any commands for me at this time } 

Thor, Only look carefully over the files, to 
see whether there are any tradesmen's bills un- 
paid; if there are, send and discharge them. We 
must not let artificers lose their time, so useful 
to the public and their families, in unnecessary 
attendance. [Exit Trueman. 

Enter Maria. 

Well, Maria, have you given orders for the en- 
tertainment ? I would have it in some measure 
worthy the guests. Let there be plenty, and of 
the best, that the courtiers may at least commend 
our hospitality. 

Mar. Sir, 1 have endeavoured not to wrong 
your well-known generosity by an ill-timed parsi- 
mony. 

Jnor. Nay, it was a needless caution : I liave 
BO cause to (ioubt your prudence. 

Mar. Sir, I find myself unfit for conversation ; 
I should but increase the number of the company, 
without adding to their satisfaction. 

Thor, Nay, my child, this melancholy must not 
be indulged. 

Mar, Company will but increase it : I wish 
you would dispense with my absence. Solitude 
best suits my present temper. 

Thor, You are not insensible, that it is chiefly 
on your account these noble lords do me the ho- 
nour so frequently to grace my board. Should 
you be absent, the dssappointroent may make 
them repent of their coodescension, and think 
their labour lost. 

Mar. He that shall think his time or honour 
lost in visiting you, can set no real .value on your 
daughter's company, whose only merit is, that she 
IS yours. The man of quality, who chooses to 
eonverse with a gentleman and merchant of your 
worth and character, may confer honour by so 
doing, Imt he loses none. 

Jh>r, Cotnc;, come, Mm(q» I need not tdl yon, 



that a young gentleman may prefer your conver- 
sation to mine, and yet intend me no disrepect at 
all ; for though he may lose no honour in my 
company, it is vei^ natural for him to expect 
more pleasure in yours. I remember the time 
when the company of the greatest and wisest 
men in the kingdom would have been insipid and 
tiresome to me, if it had deprived me of an op- 
portunity of enjoying your mother's. 

Mar, Yours, no doubt, was as agreeable to 
her ; for generous minds know no pleasure in so- 
ciety but where it is mutual. 

Thor. Thou knowest I have no heir, no child, 
but thee ; the fruits of many years successful in- 
dustry must all be thine. Now, it would give me 
pleasure, great as my love, to see on whom you 
will bestow it. I am daily solicited, by men of 
the greatest rank and ment, for leave to address 
you : but I have hitherto declined it, in hopes 
that, by observation, I should learii which way 
your inclinations tend ; for, as I know love to be 
essential to the married state, I had rather my 
approbation should confirm your choice, than di- 
rect it. 

Mar. What can T say ? How shall I answer, 
as I ought, this tenderness, so uncommon even in 
the best of parents .? But you arc without ex- 
ample ; yet, had you been less indulgent, 1 had 
been most wretched. That I look on the crowd 
of courtiers that visit here, with equal esteem, 
but equal indiflerence, you have observed, and I 
must needs confess ; yet, had you asserted your 
authority, and insisted on a narcnt's right to be 
obeyed, I had submitted, and to my duty sacri* 
ficed my peace. 

Thor. From your perfect obedience, in every 
other instance, I feared as much ; and therefore 
would leave you, without a bias, in an afiair 
wherein your happiness is so immediately oon- 
cemrd. 

ASar. Whether from a want of that just ambi- 
tion that would become your daughter, or from 
some other cause, I know not ; but I find high 
birth and titles don't recommend the man, who 
owns them, to my affections. 

Thar. I would not tliat they should, unless his 
merit recommends him more. A noble birth and 
fortune, though they make not a bad man good, 
yet they are a real advantage to a worthy one, 
and place his virtues in the fairest light 

Mar. I cannot answer for my inclinations; but 
they shall ever be submitted to your wisdom and 
authority. And as you will not compel roe to 
marry where I cannot love, love shall never make 
me act contrary to my duty. Sir, have I your 
permission to retire ? 

Thor» i-il see you to your chamber. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II.— i4 Room in MillwootTs Bouse. 

Enter Millwood and Luct. 
Mill How do I look to-day, Lucy? 
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Ijigr. Oh, ki)lin^}r, omdaiii ! A little more red, 

and joall be irresistible. ^But wtij this more 

than ordinary care of your dress and complexion ? 
What new conquest are you aiming at? 
MUL A conquest would be new indeed. 
Lmey. Not to you, who make them every day 
hot to me-^— >Well, it is what I am never to 

eapecc — unfortunate as I am But your wit 

and beaoty 

MUL Krst made me a wretch, and still oonti- 
me me so. Men, however generous or sincere 
to one another, are all selfish hypocrites in their 
afisirs with us ; we are no otherwise esteemed 
or regarded by them, but as we contribute to 
their sadsfaction. 

Uuy, You are cerUunly, madam, on the 
wroog aide in this argument. Is not the expence 
all tlwirs? And, I am sure, it is our own fault if 
we have not oar share of the pleasure. 

MiiL We are but slaves to men. 

iMcy. Nay, it is they that are slaves, roost cer- 
tainly ; for we lay them under contribution, 

3iiiL Slaves have no property ; no, not even 
in themselves : all is the victor's. 

Luty. You are strangely arbitraiy in your 
prindmes, madam. 

3iiu. I would have my conquest complete, like 
those of the Spaniards m tlie new world ; who 
first plundered the natives of all the wealth they 
had, and then condemned the wretches to the 
mines for life, to work for more. 

XiKy. Well, I shall never approve of your 
scheme of government; I should think it much 
more imUtic, as well as just, to find my subjects 
an easier employment. 

MiiL It is a general maxim among the know- 
ing pare of mankind, that a woman without vii^ 
tue, hke a man without honour or honesty, is ca- 
pable of any action, though never so vile : and 
yet what pains will they not take, what arts not 
use, to seduce os from our innocenoe, and make 
us contemptible and wicked, even in their own 
opinion ? Then, is it not just, the villains, to their 
cost, should find os so ? But guilt makes them 
suspicious, and keeps them on their guard; there- 
fore we can take advantage only of the young 
and innocent part of the sex, who, havingnever 
injured women, apprehend no injury from them. 

Xjm^. Ay, they must be voung indeed. 

MiU. Such a one, I think, I have found. As 
I have passed through the city, I have often ob- 
served him receiving and paving considerable 
soms of money ; from thence t conclude, that he 
is employed in aflUrs of consequence. 

Xarctr. Is he handsome ? 

ACtt. Ay, ay, the stripling is well ipadct, and 
has a fffod (ace, 

Luat. Abou t 

MUL Eighteen. 

Xacy. Innocent, handsome, and about eigh- 
teen ! — >You will be vastly happy. Why, if you 
manage well, yoo may keep him to yourself tiiese 
IWQ or three yews ! 



MM- If I manage well, I shall have done 
with him much sooner. Having long had a de- 
sign on him, and meeting him Yesterday, I made 
a full stop, and, gazing wishfully in his face, ask- 
ed his name. He blu^ied, and, bowing very low, 
answered, George Barnwell. I begged his par* 
don for the fre^om I had taken, and told him, 
that he was the person I had long wished to see, 
and to whom I had an afiair of importance to 
communicate at a proper time *aod place. He 
named a tavern ; 1 talked of honour and reputa- 
tion, and invited him to my house. He swal* 
lowed the bait, promised to come, and this is 
the time I expect him. [Knocking at the door!\ 

Somebody knocks D'ye hear ; I am at home 

to nobody to-day but him. [Exit Lury.] Less af- 
fairs must give way to those of more conse* 
quence ; and I am strangely mistaken if this does 
not prove of great importance to me^ and him 
too, before I have done with him. Now, after 
what manner shall I receive him ? Let me con- 
sider What manner of person am I to re- 
ceive? He is young, innocent, and bashful ; 
therefore I must take care not to put him out of 
countenance at first But then, if I have any 
skill in physiognomy, he is amorous ; and, with a 
little assistance, will soon get the better of his 
modesty. I will even tro^ to nature, who does 
wonders in these matters. If to seem what one 
is not, in order to be the better hked for what 
one really is; if to speak one thing, and mean 
the direct contrary, be art in a woman-— I know 
nothing of nature. . 

lEnter Barnwell, bowing very low. Lucy at « 
distance. 

MiU Sir, the surprise and joy-^— 

Bam. Madam! 

MilL This is such a favou r [Advancing. 

Bam. Pardon me, madam. 

Mill So unhoped for 1 [Stiil advances. 
[Barnwell salutes her, and retires as in 
confusion. 
To see you here Excuse the confusion 

Bam. 1 fear I am too bold— — 

MilL Alas» sir, I may justly apprehend yoa 
think me so. Please, sir, to sit. I am as much 
at a loss how to receive this honour as I oof^ht, 
as I am surprised at your goodness in conferring 
it. 

Bam. I thought you had expected me ; I pro- 
mised to come. 

MUL That is the more surprising; few meK 
are such religioys observers of their word. 

Bom. All who are honest are. 

MilL To one another; but we simple women 
are seldom thought of consequence enough to 
gain a plaoe in their remembrance. 

[Li^ng her hand on hu, as by accident. 

Bam. Her disorder is so great, she don't per- 
ceive she has laid her hand on miae. Heavens ! 
How she trembles i — What can this mean? 

[Aside. 
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Mill The interest I have in all that relates to 
you (the reason of which you shall know here- 
after) excites my curiosity ; and, were I sure you 
vrouid pardon my presumption, I should desire 
to know your real sentiments on a very particu- 
lar subject. 

Bam, Madam, you may command my poor 
thoughts on any subject. I have none that I would 
conceal. 

Mill. You will think me bold. 

Barn. No, indeed. 

Mill. What, then, arc your thoughts of love ? 

Bam. If you mean the love of women, I have 
not thought of it at all. M^ youth and circum- 
stances make such thoughts improper in me yet. 
But if you mean the general love we owe to man- 
kind, I think no one has more of it in his temper 
than myself. I do not know that person in the 
world, whose happiness I do not wish, and 
would not promote, were it in my power. In an 
especial manner I love my unde, and my master; 
but above all, my friend. 

MilL You have a friend, then, whom you 
love? 

Bam. As he does me, sincerely. 

MilL He is, no doubt, often blessed with your 
company and conversation ? 

Bam. We live in one house, and both serve 
the same worthy merchant. 

MilL Happy, happy youth ! Whoever thou art, 
I envy thee, and so must all, who see and know 
this youth. What have I lost, by being formed 
a woman ! I hate my sex, myself. Had I been a 
man, I mighty perhaps, have been as happy in 
your friendship, as he who now enjoys it is : but 
as it is —Oh ! — ^ 

Barn. I never observed woman before; or 
this is, sure, the most beautiful of her sex. [Aside.] 
You seem disordered, madam — May I know the 
cause? 

MilL Do not ask me — ^I can never speak it, 
whatever is the cause. I wish for tilings impos- 
sible. I would be a servant, bound to the same 
master, to live in one house with you. 

Bam. How strange, and yet now kind, her 
words and actions are ! And the effect they have 
on roe is as strange. I feel desires I never knew 
before. I mnst be gone, while I have power to 
go. r^fuif.] Madam, I humbly take my leave. 

MilL You will not, sure, leave me so soon ! 

Bam. Indeed I must 

MilL You cannot be so cruel ! I have prepared 
a poor supper, at which I ptomised myself your 
company. 

Bam. I am forry I must reinse the honour 
yon deagned me : bnt my duty to my master calls 
me hence. I never yet neglected his service. He 
is so gentle, and so good a master, that, should 
I wrong him, though he might forgive me, I 
should never forgive myself. 

MilL Am I refused, by the first man, the se- 
cond favour I ever stooped to ask? Go then, thou 
proud hard-hearted youu ; but know, you mre the 



only man that could be found, who would let me 
sue twice for greater favours. 

Bam. What shall I do ? How shall I go, or 
stay? 

MilL Yet do not, do not leave me. I with my 
sex's pride would meet your scorn ; but when I 
look upon you, when I behold those eyes — Oh ! 
spsu-e my tongue, and let my blushes — ^this flood 
of tears too, that will force its way, declare — 
what woman's modesty should hide. 

Bam. Oh, heavens ! she loves me, worthless as 
I am. Her looks, her words, her flowing tears 
confess it. And can I leave her then? Oh, never, 
never ! Madam, dry up your tears : you shall 
command mc always ; I will stay here for ever, 
if you would have me. 

jMcy. So : she has wheedled him out of his vir- 
tue of' obedience already, and will strip him of 
all the rest, one after another, till she has left 
him as few as her ladyship, or myself. TAfide. 

MilL Now you are kind, indeed : but 1 mean 
not to detain you always : I would have you shake 
off all slavish obedience to your master ; but you 
may serve him still. 

Lucy. Sene him still! Ay, or hell have no 
opportunity of fingering his cash ; and then he'tt 
not sen'e your end, 111 be sworn. [Aside. 

Enler Blunt. 

Blunt Madam, supper^s on the table. 

MilL Come, sir, youll excuse all defects. My 
thoughts were too much employed on my guest 
to observe the; entertainment. 

[Exeunt Barnwell and Millwood. 

Blunt. Whac ! is all this preparation, this ele- 
gant supper, variety of wines, and music^ for the 
entertainment of that young fellow ? 

Lucy. So it seems. 

Blunt. How ! is our mistress turned fool at 
last? 
She's in love with him, I suppose. 

Lucy. 1 suppose not. But she designs to make 
him in love with her, if she can. 

Blunt. What will she get by that? He seems 
under age, and cannot be supposed to have much 
money. 

Lucy. But his master has, and that*^ the same 
thing, as she will manage it. 

Blunt. I do not like this fooling with a hand- 
some young fellow : while she is endeavouring to 
ensnare him, she may be caught herself. 

Lucy. Nay, were she like me, that would cer- 
tainly be the consequence ; fbr, I confess, there 
is something in youth and innocence that moves 
me mightily. 

Blunt. Yes ; so does the smoothness and 
plumpness of a partridge move a mighty denre 
m the hawk to be tlie destruction of it. 

Lucy. Why, birds are their prey, and men are 
ours; though, as you observed, we are some- 
times caught ourselves. But that, I dare say, 
will never be the case of our mistress. 

Blunt. I wish it may prove so ; for you know 
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we sU depend upon her. Should she trifle away 
her dme with a young fellow that there is nothing 
to he got bvy we most all starve. 

Ijuy. There is no danger of that ; for I am 
aire she has no view in this affair hut interest 

Blunt. Well, and what hopes are there of 
socoessin that? 

Xau^r. The most ]iromising that can he. It is 
true t£e youth has his scruples ; but she will soon 
teach him to answer them, by stifling his con- 
science. Oh, the lad is in a hopeful way, de- 
pend upon it. \£jceunt. 

SCENE ni. 

Drams, and dUcaveri Barnwell and Millwood 
at atpper. An entertainment of muxic and 
singing. After which they come forward. 

Bam. What can I answer? All that I know 
is, that you are fair, and I am miserable. 

Mill^ We are both so^ and yet the fault is in 
ourselves. 

Bam. To ease our present anguish by plung- 
ing into guil^ is to buy a moment's pleasure with 
an ase of pain; 

Mill I should have thought the joys of love as 
Jasting as they are great; if ours prove other- 



wise, it isyour inconstancy must make them so. 

Bam. The law of Heaven will not be rever- 
sed, and that requires us to govern our passions. 

MilL To ^ve us sense of Beauty and desires, 
and yet forbid us to taste and be happy, is a 
cruelty to nature. Have we passions only to 
torment us? 

Bam. To hear you talk, though in the cause 
of vice; to gaze upon your beauty, press your 
hand, and see your snow-white bosom heave and 
fall, inflame my wishes; my pulse beats high, 
my senses all are in a hurry, and I am on the 

rack of wild desire. Yet, for a moment's 

guilty pleasure, shall 1 lose my innocence, my 
peace of mind, and hopes of soud happiness ? 

MiU. Chimeras all f 

Bam. I would not— yet must on 

Reluctant thus the merchant quits his ease, 
And trusu to rocks and sands, and stormy seas ; 
In liopes some unknown golden coast to find. 
Commits himself, though doubtful, to the wind. 
Longs much for joys to come— yet mourns these 
left behind. 

MilL Along with me, and prove 
No joys like woman-kind, no heaven like love. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT. n. 



SCENE I. — A Room' in Thorowcood's House. 
Enter Barnwell. 

Bam. How strange are all things round me ! 
like some thief who treads forbidden ground, 
and fain would lurk unseen, fearful I enter each 
apartment of this well-known house. To guilty 
love, as if that were too little, already have I act- 

ded breach of trust A thief] Can I 

know myself that wretched thing, and look my 
honest inend and injured master in the face ? — 
Though l^pocrisy may a while conceal my guilt, 
at length it will be known, and public shame and 
ruin must ensue. In the mean time, what must be 
my life ? Ever to speak a language foreign to my 
heart ; hourly to add to the numl^r of my crimes, 
in order to conceal them. Sure such was the 
condition of the ^nd apostate, when first he 
lost his purity. Like me, disconsolate, he wan- 
dered ; and, while yet in heaven, bore all his fu- 
tare bell about hinu 

Enter Trueuan. 

True. Barnwell ! Oh ! how I rejoice to see you 
safe ! So will our master and his gentle daugh- 
ter ; whoj during your absence, often enquired af- 
ter you. 

Bam. Would he were gone ! His officious love 
will pry into the secrets of my soul. [Aside. 

True. Unless you knew the paiu the whole fa- 
mily has felt on your account, you cannot con- 
ceive how much you are beloved. But why thus 



cold and silent ? When my heart is full of joy for 
your return, why do you turn away ? why thus a- 
void me? What have I done? How am 1 altered 
since you saw me last ? Or rather, what have you 
done ? and why are you thus changed ? for I am 
still the same. 

Barn, What have I done, indeed ! [Aside, 

True. Not speak ! — nor look upon me t— 

Bam. By my face he will discover all I would 
conceal; methinks already I b^n to hate him. 

[Aside. 

True, 1 cannot bear this usage from a friend ; 
one whom till now I ever found so loving; — 
whom yet I love ; though this unkindness strikes 
at the root of friendship, and might destroy it in 
any breast but mine. 

Bam. I am not well. [Turning to htm.]— 
Sleep has been a stranger to these eyes since you 
beheld them last, 

IVue. Heavy they look indeed, and swoln with 
tears; — now they overflow. Rightly did my 
sympathizing heart forebode last night, when 
thou wast absent, something fatal to our peace. 

Barn. Your friendship engages you too far. — 
My troubles, whatever they are, are mine alone : 
yau have no interest in them, nor ought your ooiv- 
cern for me to give you a moment's pain. 

True. You speak as if you knew of friendship 
nothing but the name. Before I saw your grief, 
I felt it. Since we parted last I have slept no 
more than you, but pensive in my chamber sat 
alone, and spent the tedious night in wishes for 
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your aafetyand return : eren now, though ^no- 
rant of the cause, your sorrow wounds me to the 
heart 

Bam, TwiU not be always thus. Friendship 
and all engagements cease, as circumstances and 
occasions vary ; and, since you once may hate 
me, perhaps it might be better for us both that 
now you loved me less. 

TVtte. Sure I but dream ! Without a cause 
would Barnwell use me thus? Ungenerous and 
ungrateful youth, farewell ; I shall endeavour to 
follow your advice. [GoingJ] Yet stay ; per- 
haps I am too rash, and angry when the cause 
demands compassion. Some unforeseen calamity 
may have berallen him, too great to bear. 

Bam. What part «m I reduced to act? It is 
vile and base to move his temper thus, the best 
of friends and men. 

True, I am to blame; prithee, forove me, 
Barnwell. Try to compose vour ruffled mind ; 
and let me know the cause tnat thus transports 
you from yourself; my friendly counsel may re- 
store your peace. 

Born. All that is possible for man to do for 
man, your generous iriendship may efiect ; but 
here even diat is in vain. 

IVtie. Something dreadful is labouring in your 
breast ; oh, give it vent, and let me share your 
grief ! it will ease your pain, should it admit no 
cure, and make it lighter by the part I bear. 

Bam. Vain supposition f my woes increase by 
beins observed ; should the cause be known, they 
would eiceed all bounds. 

True. So well I know thy honest heart, guilt 
«annot harbour there. 

Bam. Oh, torture insupportable ! [Aside. 

T^ue. Then why am 1 excluded ? Have I a 
thought I would conceal from yon ? 

Bam. If still you urge me on this hated sub- 
ject, I will never enter more beneath this roof, 
nor see your face again. 

TVue. It is strange — ^but I have done ; say but 
you hate me not 

Bam. Hate you ! I am not that monster yet 

True. Shall our friendship still continue ? 

Bam. It is a blessing I never was worthy of, 
yet now must. stand on terms ; and but upon con- 
ditions can con^rm it. 

IViie. What are they ? 

Bam. Never hereafter, though you should 
wonder at my conduct, de^re to know more than 
I am willing to reveal. 

Thie. It is hard ; but upon any conditions I 
must be your friend. 

Bam. Then, as much as one lost to himself 
can be anothei^s, I am yours. [£iff6rari»^. 

True. Be ever so, and may Heaven restore 
your peace ! 

Bam. Will yesterday return ? We have bean* 
die glonous sun, that till then incessant rollerl 
once stopped his rapid course, and once wen 
back. The dead have risen, and parched rocks 



poured forth a li<|nid stream to qaench a people's 
thirst The sea divided, and formed walls ofw»- 
ter, while a whole nation passed in safety through 
its sandy bosom. Hungry lions have refused 
their prey ; and men unhurt have walked amidst 
consuming flames ; but never yet did time, once 
past, return. 

True. Though the continued chain of time has 
never once been broke, nor ever will, but unin- 
terrupted must keep on its course, till, lost in e- 
ternity, it ends where it first began ; yet as Hea- 
ven can repair whatever evils time can bring upon 
us, we ougnt never to despair. But business re- 
quires our attendance ; business, the youth's best 
preservative from ill, as idleness his worst of 
snares. Will you go with me ? 

Bam. ril take a little time to reflect on what 
has past, and follow you. [Exit Trueman.] I 
might have trusted Trueman, and engaged him 
to apply to my uncle to repair the wrong I have 
done ray roaster ; but what of Millwood ? Must 
I eipose her too ? Ungenerous and base ! Then 
Heaven requires it not But Heaven requires 
that I forsake her. What! nefer to see her 
more ? Does Heaven require that ? I hope I may 
see her, and Heaven not be oflended. Presump- 
tuous hope ! Dearly already have I proved niv 
frailty, dhould I once more tempt Heaven, I 
may be left to fall, never to rise again. Yet^ 
shall I leave her, for ever leave her^ and not let 
her know the cause ? She who loves me with 
such a boundless passion ! Can cruelty be duty ? 
I judge of what she then must feel, by what I 
now endure. The love of life, and fear of sham^ 
opposed by inclination strong as death or shame, 
like wind and tide in raging conflict meeting, when 
neither can prevail, keep me in doubt How then 
can I determine? 

Enter Thorowoood. 

7%or. Without a cause assigned, or notice 
given, to absent yourself last night was a fault, 
young man, and I came to chide you for it ; but 
hope I am prevented. That modest blush, the 
confusion so visible in your face, speak grief and 
shame. When we have ofifended Heaven, it re- 
quires no more ; and shall man, who needs him- 
self to be forgiven, be harder to appease ? If mj 
pardon or love be of moment to your peace, loo^ 
up, secure of both. 

Bam. This goodness has overcome me. [Aside.^ 
Oh, sir, you know not the nature and extent of 
my ofience ; and I should abuse your mistaken 
bounty to receive it Though I liad rather die 
than speak my shame ; though racks could not 
have forced the guilty secret from my breast, 
your kindness has. 

- Tl^or. • Enough, enough, whatever it be; tliit 
concern shews you are conrinced, and I am sa- 
tisfied. How painful is the sense of guilt to an 
ingenuous mind ? Some youthful folly, which it 
were prudent not to inquire into. When we 
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r die fnil oonfitaon of hdnuui^, itoMiy 
i our pitjy not oar wonder, that jouUi ahoold 
ft> astray; whea reuon, weak at thebesc^ op* 
pated to indinartDn, scarce fonned, and whoUjr 
111— liitfd by eaperienc^ faintly oontendi^ or 
willingjiT beoomes the daTe of sense. The state 
oTyouth is mnch to be deplored, and the more 
Bo^becaoae theySeeitnOt; being then to danger 
most expooed. when they are least prepared for 
dieSr device. [Aiuk. 

BmnL, It will be known, and you ^1 recall 
Joor pafdoB and abhor me.- 

Imr. I never will Vet be upon yodr guard 
inthisgBy thoughtless season of your life; when 
the sense of plcssare la quick, and passions hifth, 
the volaptiioas appetites^ nipi^ ^^A fierce, oe- 
nand the strongest curb; take heed of a relapse: 
when Tioe^becmnes habitoal, the yery power of 
kanring it la lost. 

Bm^m, Hear me, on my knees, con fe ss ■ 

nor. Not a syllable more upon this subject ; 
it were not mercy, but cruelty, to hear what must 
pve such torment to reveal. 

Sam. This generosity amaxes and distracts me. 

n&r. Thb remorse makes thee dearer to me 
than if thott hadst never oflended. Whaiever is 
your finlt, of this I am certain, 'twas harder for 
yon to oflfend, than for me to pardon. 

\&tii Thanmgood. 

Bam. Villain, villain, villain ! basely to wrong 
so eaeellcnt a man ! Should I again return to 
IbOy? Detested thought!— But what of Millwood 
then?— Wht,t renounce h«r^— I give her up— 
The stmg^'s over, and virtue 1ms prevailed. 



may convmoe, but gratitune compels. 
This nnkioked-ibr gcfnmsity has saved me rrom 
destractioiL ^vfNM^. 

Emer a Ihotman* 

Bod. 8ir, two ladies Irom your undo hi die 
couotrv oesMe to see vou. 

Bam. Who should they be^ [ltii^.]TeUthem 
HI wak ttpon them, Methinks I dread to see 
thftn .'"^ ' - N ow tsvery thing alums me^— ^-Guilt^ 
what k icowMd hate thou made me ! [ JSftr. 

tGENE UJ^Amiher rotm in T%»rotDgoo^$ 
Haiue. 

Enter Millwood, Luct^ and a Footnum, 
Foot. Ladies^ he will wait upon you imme- 

Jftk 1U vefy well>j--i-I thank you. 

[EaekFoot. 

Enter Ba^hwxll. 

Bism. COtouskiw ! MiHwood ! 

MBiL That angiy look tells me that here I am 
aa unweloome gneet I feared as much ; the mn 
hapoy are so every where. 

Bam. Will nodiing but my ttttarmin coateut 
youf 

Vol,!. 



MUL Unkind and cruel! Ldst myself^ your 
happiness is now my only care. 

Barn. How did you gain admission } 

MiU, Saving we were desired by your uncle 
to visit, and deliver a message to voo, we were 
received by the family wimoat suspicion, and 
with much respect conducted here. 

Bom. Why did vou couM at all? 

MUL I never shall trouble you more. Fm 
oome to take my leave for ever. Such is the 
malice of myfaite: I |p hopeless, despairing ever 
to retonl* This hoar is all I have left : one short 
hour is all I have to bestow on love and youy 
for whom t thought the longest life too short. 

Bam. Then we are met to part for ever? 

MUL It must be sa Yet think not that time 
or absence shall ever put a period to mv grief, ot 
make me love you less. Though I must leave you^ 
yet condemn me not 

Bam. CondeaM you I No^ I approve your re* 
solution, and rejoice to hear it ; it is jttst^>^— it is 
ncoestaty— ^I have well weighed, and found it 



Usury. I am afraid the voung man has more 
sense than she thought he had. [Aiide» 

Bam. Before you came, I had determined ne« 
ver to see you more* 

MUL Confusion ! [Aiide* 

Lacy. Ay, we are all out; this is a turn so un- 
eapeoted, Uiat I shall make nothing of my part ; 
tfa^ must e'en play the scene betwixt themselves. 

[Aside, 

MUL It was some relief to think, thomch ab^ 
sent^ ysu would love me still ; but to find, ttough 
fortune had been indulgent, that you, more cruet 

mad iaobnstant, had resolved to cast me off 

This, as I neveir could expect, I have not learned 
to bear. 

Bsm. I am sony to hear you blame mie in a. 
resdlotioh that so well becomes us both. 

MiU, I hare reason for what I do, but you have 



Bam. 6an ^re want a reason for parting, who 
have so many to wish we never had met ? 

MiU, Look on me, Barnwell. Am I deformed 
Or old, that satiety so soon succeeds ertj«iyment ? 
Nay, look again ; am I not she whom yesterday 
you thought the fairest and the kindest of her 
sex; wh^ hand, trembling with extasy, you 
pressed and moulded thus, vnale on my eyes vou 
gaxed with such delight, as if desire increased by 
being fed? 

Bsm. No more $ let me repent my former fol- 
lies, if possible, without remembering what th^ 



MiU. Why? 

Asm. ^di is my Mlty, that it is dangerous^ 

MiU. Where is the danger^ since we are to part? 

Bom. The thought of that already is too pain- 
fuL 

MUL If it be painful to pait, theni may hop^ 
a* least, you do not hale me? 
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JBdrii. No— no— I never said I < 
Oh, ray heart ! 

MUL Perhaps you pity me ? 

Bam, I do I do— —Indeed I do. 

Mill. You'll think upon rae ? 

Bam. Doubt it not, while I can think at all. 

Mill. You may judge an embrace at partin{s 
too great a favour — tmugh it would be the last. 
[He draa>g back,] A look shall then soffic e' 
Farewell — for ever. [Exeunt Millwood and Lucy. 

Barn, If to resolve to suffer be to conquer, — 
I li^ve conquere d Painful victory I 

Re-enter Millwood and Lucy. 

MilL One thing I had forgot; 1 never must 

return to my own house again. This I thought 
proper to let you know, lest your mind should 
change, and you should seek in vain to find me 
there. Forgive me this second intrusion ; I only 
came to give you this caution, and that, perhaps, 
was needless. 

JBam. I hope it was ; yet it is kind, and I must 
thank you for it. 

Milt My friend, your ami. [To jttiry.l Now, 
i am gone for ever. [Going. 

Barn. One thiug more — Sure there is no dan- 
ger in my knowing where you go ? If you tliink 
otherwise — 

MilL Alas! [Weeping. 

Lucy. We are right, I find; that's my cue. 
[Asid€!j Ah, dear sir ! she is going she knows 
not whither ; but go she must. 

Barn. Humanity obliges me to wish you well : 
why will you thus expose yourself to needless 
troubles? 

Lucy. Nay, there is no help for it : she must 
quit the town immediately, and the kingdom as 
soon as possible. It was no small matter, you may 
be sure, that could make her resolve ttf leave you. 

Mill. No more, my friend ; since he, for whose 
dear sake alone I sufler, and am content to suffer, 
is kind and pities me; wherever I wander, through 
wilds and deserts benighted and forlorn, that 
thought shall give me comfort* 

Barn* For my sake ! — Oh, tell m^ how, which 
way am I so cursed to bring such ruin on thee ? 

Mill. No matter ; I am contented with my lot 

Bam. Leitve me not in this uncertainty. 

Mill. I have said too much. 

Bam. How, how am I the cause of your ui^ 
doing ? 

Mill. To know it will but increase your troubles. 

Bam. My troubles cannot be greater than they 
are. 

Lucy. Well, sir, if she will not satisfy you, I 
will. 

Bam. I am bofmd to you beyond expression. 

MilL Remember, sir, that I desired you not to 
bear it. 

Barn. Begin, and ease my racking expectation. 

Lucy. Why, you must kno'w, my lady here was 
an only child, and her parents dying while she 



was young, left her and her fortune (no indonsi- 
derable one, I assure you) to the care of a gentle- 
man who has a good estate of his own. 

MilL Ay, ay, die barbarous man is rich enough; 
but what are riches when compared to love ? 

Lucy. For a while he peffonned the ofBoe of 
a faithful guardian, settled her in a house, hired 
her servants.—-^ — But you have seen in what man* 
ner she livedi so I need say no more of that. 

Mill. How I shall live hereafter. Heaven 
knows ! 

Lucy. All tilings went on as one could wish > 
till some afp, his wife dying, he fell violently in 
love with his charge, and would fain have married 
hen Now the man is neither old nor ugly, but 
a good personable sort of a man, but I do not 
know how it was, she could never endure him. 
[n short, lier ill usage so provoked him, that he 
brought in an account of his executorship, wh^re- 

ui he makes her debtor to himi 

MilL A trifle in itself, but more than enough 
to ruin me, whom, by this unjust account^ he had 
stripped of all before. 

iMcy. Now, she having neither money nor 
friend, except me, who am as unfortunate as hei^ 
self) he compelled her to pass his account^ and 
give bond for the sum he demanded ; but still 
provided handsomely for her, and continued his 
Courtship, till, being infonned by his spies (truly 
I suspect some in her own family), that you were 
entertained at her house, and staid with her all 
night, he Came this mornii^ raving and storming 
like a madman, talks no more of marriage (so 
there is no hope of making up matters that way), 
but vows her ruin, unless she shall allow him tiie 
same favour that be supposes she granted you. 

Barn. Must she be ruined, or tind her refuge 
in another's arms ? 

MilL He gave me but an hohr to resolve in ; 
that h happily spent with you— And now I gf}^ 
Bam. To he exposed to all the rigours of the 
various seasons'; the summer^s parching heat, -and 
winter's cold; unhoused, to wander, friendless, 
through the inhospitable world, in misery and 
want I attended with fear and danger, and pur- 
sued by malice and revenge. Wouldst tliou en- 
dure all tills for me, and can I do notliing, no- 
thing, to prevent it } 

Lucy. It is really a pity there can be no way 
found out. 

Batn, Oh, where are all my resolutions now ? 
Like early vapours, or the morning dew, chased 
by the sun's warm beams, they are vanished and 
lost, as though they had never been. 

Lucy. Now I advised her, sir, to comply with 
the gentleman : that would not only put an end 
to her troubles, but make her fortune at once. 

Bam. Tormenting fiend, away ! I had rather 
perish, nay, see her perish, than have her saved 
by him. I will, myself, prevent her riiin, though 
with my own. A moment's patience ; I'll return 
immediately. [Ejcit Barnwell 
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Lut^, It was well yon camey or^ by what I can 
perceireyjoa had lost^him. 

MUL That, I mast confess, was a danger I did 
not foresee ; I was only afraid be should have 
come withoot money. Yon know, a bouse of en- 
teitaimnent, like mine, is not kept without ex- 
pence. 

iMcy. That is veiy true ; but then you should 
be reasonable in your demands; 'tis pity to dis- 



coonge 



a yonng man. 
Leave that to me. 



JLtrtnier Barnwell, with a bag cf money. 

Bam. What am I about to do ? Now, yoiv 

who boast your reason all-saffioiept, suppose 3'our- 
selves in my condition, aad determine for me ; 
whether it is right to let her sufler for my faults, 
(fr, by tfab small addition to my guilt, prevent the 
ill efects of what is past 

Lucy, These young sinners think every thing 
-in the way of wickedness so strange !~— But I 
ooold tell him, that tins is nothing but what is 
very common ; for one vice as naturally begets 
another, as a father a son. But he will find out 
that himself, if he lives long enough. 

[Ande, 

Barn, Here, take this, and with it purchase 



your deliverance ; return to your house, and live 
m peace and safety. 

Mill. So, I may hope to see you there again ? 

Bam. Answer rae not, but fiyy lest, in the 
agonies of my remorse, I take again what is not 
min^ to give, and abandon thee to want and mi- 
sery. 

MiU. Say but you will come ! 

Barn. You are my fate, my heaven or my 
hell ; only leave me now, dispose of me hereaf- 
ter as you please. [Mxeunt MiUioood and Lucy, 

What have I done? Were my resolutious 
founded on reason, and sincerely made ? Why, 
then, has Heaven suffered mc to hill ? I sought not 
the occasion ; and, if my heart deceives me not, 
compassion and generosity were my motives. Is 
virtue inconsistent with itself, or are vice and \\r^ 
tue only empty names ; or do tliey depend on 
accidents, beyond our power to produce, or to 
prevent ; wherein we have no part, and yet must 
be determined by the event? But why should 
I attempt to reason ? All is confusion, horror, 
and remorse ! I find I am lost, cast down from 
all my late-erected hope, and plunged again in 
guilt, yet scarce know now or why ! 

Such undistinguished horrors make my brain, 

like helL the seat of darkness and ot pain. 

[Exit. 



ACT III. 



SCENE L-^A Boom in Thorowgood's H(m$e. 

Thokowoood and Trvenan ditamered (with 
Account Books) sitting at a Table. 

Thor. Methinks I would not have you only 
learn the method of merchandise, and practise it 
hereafter, merely as a means of getting wealth : it 
will be well woYth your pains to study it as a 
idenoe, to see how it is rounded in reason and 
the nature of things : how it promotes humanity, 
as it has opened, imd yet keeps up an intercourse 
between nations, far remote from one another in 
situation, customs, and religion ; promoting arts, 
iodostry, peace, uid plenty : by mutual benefits 
diffusing mutual love from pole to pole. 

True. Something of this I have considered, and 
liope, by Your assistance, to extend my thoughts 
much fartlier. I have observed those countries, 
where trade is promoted faid encouraged, do not 
make discoveries to destroy, but to improve man- 
kind by love and friendship ; to tame the fierce, 
and polish the most savage ; to teach them the 
advantage of honest traffic, by taking from them, 
with their own consent, their useless superflui- 
ties, and giving them, in return, what, from their 
ignorance in miyiual arts, their situation, or tome 
other accident, they stand in need of. 

Tkor. It is justly observed : the populous east, 
luxuriant, abounds with jittering gems, bright 
pearls, aromatic spices^ and health-restoring 



drugs : the late-found western world's rich earth 
glows with unnumbered veins of gold and silver 
ore. On every climate, arid on every country. 
Heaven has bestowed some good peculiar to it- 
self. It is the industrious mcrrhant*s business to 
collect the various blessings of each soil and cli- 
mate ; and, with the product of the whole, to en- 
rich his native country. Well, I have exami- 
ned your accounts ; they are not only just, as I 
have always found them, but regularly kept, and 
fairly entered. I commend your diligence. Me- 
thod in business is the surest guide ; he, who ne- 
glects it, frequently stumbles, and always wan- 
l^ers perplexed, uncertain, and in danger. — Are 
Barnwell's accounts ready for my inspection? 
He does not use to be the last on these occa- 
sions. 

True. Upon receiving your orders he retired, 
I thought in some confiisioA. If you please, I'll 
go and, hasten him. I hope he has not been guil- 
ty of any neglect. 

Thor. I am now going to the Exchange ; let 
him know, at my return I expect to find him rea- 
dy. [Exeunt. 

Enter Maria with a book. Sits and reads. 

Mar. How forcible is truth ! The weakest 
mind, inspired with love of that, fi^ed and col- 
lected in itself, with indifference beholds the 
united force of earth and hell opposing. Such 
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louls are nised 9bo?e the sense of pain, or so 
supported, that they regard it not. The mar^ 
cheaply purphases his IvBaven ; small are his suf- 
ferifi^ great is his reward. Not so the wretch 
who combats love with duty ; whose mind, weak- 
ened and dissolved by the soft passion, feeble and 
hopeless, opposes his own desires-- — ^What is an ' 
hour, a day, a year of paim to a whole Mp of- 
tortures such as these? 

Enter Truemav. 

True, Oh, Baraw^ ! oh, my friend ! hpw art 
thou fallen ! 

Mar. Ha! Barnwell! What of him! Speak, 
say, what of Barnwell ? 

Tn$e. It is not to be concealed : I have news 
to tell of him, that will afflict your generous fi^ 
ther, yourself, and all who know him. 

Mar. Defend usy Heaven ! 

True. I cannot speak it, See there. 

[Qive$ a Utter. 

Mar. [Reads.] * I know mj absence will sor- 
prise my Donoured master ancf yourself ; and the 
more, when you shall understand, that the rea- 
son of my withdrawing, is my having embenled 
part of the cash with which I was entrustedt Af- 
ter this, it is needless to inform you, that I in- 
tend nev^r to return again. Though thb might 
have been known, by examining my accounts ; 
yet, to prevent that unnecessary trouble, and to 
init off all fruitless expectations of my return, I 
bav^ Ipft this from the lost 

George Barvwell, 

TruCj Lost indeed! Yet how he should be 
guilty of what he there charges himself withal, 
raises my wopder equal to my srief. Never had 
youth a higher sense of virtue. Justly he thought^ 
and as he thought he practised ; never was hfe 
more regular than his. — An understandins un- 
common at hb years, an open, generous maimness 
of temper, his manners easy, unaffected, and enr 
gaging. 

Mar. This, and much morp, you might have 
said with truth. He was the delight of every eye, 
andjoy of every heart that kpew hifp. 

Th^. Since such he wa^, and was mv friend, 
can I support his loss? See, the fairest, happiest 
maid this w^thy city boast^ kindly condespends 
to weep for thy unhappy fate, poor^ ruined Bv^k- 
well! 

Mar. Trueman, do you think « sou], so deli- 
cate as his, so sensible of shame, can ever mib- 
mit to live a slave to vice? 

True. Never, never. So well I know him, I 
am sure this act of his, so contrary to bis natiune, 
must have been caused by some unavoidable po- 
pessity. 
Mar. Is there no means yet to preserve him ? 
True- Oh, that there were ! but few men re- 
cover their reputation lost, a merchant never. 
Nor would he, I fear, though I should find hira, 
^er be brought to look his mjured master in the 
face. 



Mar. I fear as mndi, aad therefore woqLd ne- 
ver have my father know it. 

True. That is impossible. 

Mar. Wh^t b the sum? 

True. It is ponsiderable; I hare narked it 
her^ to shew it, with the letter, to your iather, 
at his return. 

Mar, If I should supplv die mon^, could yon 
so dispose of that, and the acoonot, as to<XMH 
ceal tnis unhappy mismanagement frosn ny iar 
ther? 

Drue. Nothing more easy. But can vou iih* 
tend it? — ^Will yon save a nelpless wretch from 
ruin? — Oh, it were an act worthy such exalted 
virtue as Maria's ! Sure Heaven, m merqr to nay 
friend, inspiied the gmesoiis thoodit. 

Mar. Uoubt not, bot I woold poicbese eo 
mess at a much dearer priee. Bmt 
be found? 



IVue. Trust to my diligence for that. In ^ 
Ban tim^ I w^ oonoeal his abssB 



abssBce from your 
father, or find snch excuses f<mr it, that the reul 
cause shall never be suspected. 

Af er. In attempting to save from sheew, o»e 
whoBi we hope nay yetratom to virtue, to Hea* 
ven, and you, the doly witnesses of this madsm, I 
appeal, whether I do apy thing unbecoming mj 
sex and dMuracter. 

True. Earth ipust approve the deed, and Hett* 
ven, I doubt not^ will reward it. 

Mar. If Heaven succeeds it, I am well re- 
warded. A virgin's fame is sullied by snqncionis 
lightest breath; and, therefore, as th|s must be a 
secret from my father, and the virorld, for Barn* 
well's sake, for mine, let it be so to him. [EMemmt. 

SCENE II.— 4 Horn in WOmooit Jfeusc. 
Enter Luct atfui Blvkt. 

Xeiy. Well, whatdo you think of MiUw<>od's 
conduct now ? 

Bkmt. I own it is snipripi^g : I do not knovr 
which to admire ipost, oer feigned, or his feid 
pasnon ; thou|^ I hsve sometimes be^ afraid 
that her avance would discover her. But his 
youth and want of expe r ie n c e make i^ the easier 
to impose on him. 

LiUm* No, it is his lore. To do him jostle^ 
notwirhslanding his youth, be does not want uar 
derstanding. But you men are much pmatst ibh 
posed on in these affiurs, than your vmitaf will 
allow you to believe. Let ne see the wisest of 
you aU as i|«Mch m love with me as BamweH is 
with MiUivood, and I will engage to make «e 
grokt a fool of Imn. 

MhuU. Aad, 4dl circumstances oposidepB^ to 
make as much esoaef ofhim too^ 

Lucy. I cannot answer for that Her ar^ce^ 
in malong him rob his master at first, and the 
various stratagems by which she has (obhged lum 
to continue tlwt cpurse, estoniah «eeii me^ who 
know her so welL 
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Imqf. Hmto was tbe diflScpik|r of it Had ^t 
tfOk \m owDy it bad beeo Dotnin^ Were the 
wotkl \a»f she miglit have at for a smile. But 
those gsUeodvfs are done: hp is niined, and 
MiUwoodTs hopes of fardier profits there are at 

JMw/. Tfaat is no usore than we al} expected. 

Imey. Being called fay his master to nuke up 
fcb accofitpi be vas.fonoBd to quit bys house and 
aervioe^ and wisely if^es to Millwood for relief 



BbaU. I have qot beard of this beforp: bow 
did sbe tusfifB him? 

Lifejf, As yov would expect She wondered 
ybat be meiuity was a^toninhed at Jiis impudence, 
eppd^ with an air of modesty peculiar to herself, 
•wof« 80 beartily that she nerer yaw him before, 
ibat flbe pot me oi^t of countenance. 

BbaU. That is mncb indeed ! Bat bow did 
^araweU behave? 

jMcy. He grieved ; and at length, enraged at 
4bis barbarous tieatqiftent, was preparing to be 
gone; and making towards tfa^ door, stewed a 
sum of moner, wnjcb be had brougjit from his 
maalpr's^ tbe last be is ever likely to h%v^ from 
i^ience. 

Bfmmt. But tben^ Millwood 

X«icy. Ay, she^ with her usual additsss, retuipr 
ed to her old arts of lyine, swearing, and dis- 
jsmMing; bun^ on his neoE, wept, aqd swore it 
was meant in jest^-rThe amorous youth melt^ 
into tears* threw the money into her lap, and 
fwote he had rather die than ^nk her false, 
Bto^. StiBiue initstuation! 
J^SH^ But what ensued was stfanaer stilL As 
doubts and fears^ followed hy reooncUement, ever 
iaorease love where the passion is sincere ; so in 
Urn it caused sp wild a tranqwrt of excessive 
fondoess^ such joy, such g^ief, such pleasure, and 
SBcfa aneaisb, diat nature seemed sinking with 
^ wei|^ and his charmed souj disposed to quit 
Ihs bresst for hers. Just then, when every pas^ 
sioD with lawless anarchy prevailed, and reason 
was in the raging tempest lost, the cruel, artful 
Millwood pi^evufed upon the wretched ^outh to 
promi se what I trembly but to think <>f« 

BImmi. I am amaaed I What can it be ? 
JLswry. Yoo will .be morp so^ to hear it is to at* 
te^pt die life of bis o^arest relation, and best 
benefactor. 

BhaU. tfiswidie! whom is^b^ve often beard 
him s^eak of 4» » gentleman of a large .estate, 
and fiur character, in the country where be lives? 
Xsfcy. Tbe same. She was no sooner possessed 
of tbe lost dear purehase of his ruin, but ber 
avaiioe^ insatiate as the ipwe, demanded this 
bonid sacrifice. Bamwelrs .near rebtion, and 
unsuspected virtue, must give too e^ mepms ^ 
ssiae this good man's triaasore ; whose blood must 
seal tbe dreadful secriM^ and presr^t the terrors 
of ber.guilty fears. 



B^fi^ Is it possible she could persuade him 
to do an act like that ? He is by nature honesty 
grateful, compasnonate, and generous ; and 
though hb love, and her artful persuasions, hay/s 
wroug)it him to practise what he most abhors; 
yet we all can witness for him, with what reluc- 
tance he has still complied : so maov teai^ be 
shed over each o&pce, as might, it possible^ 
sanctify theft, and uu^ a merit of a crime. 

Jjucy. Tis true, at the naming of the murder 
of his uncle, he started into rafie \ and, breakii^ 
from her arms (where she till then had held lm% 
with vrell-dissembled love, and false endear- 
ments), called her cruel, monster, devil, and told 
her she was bom for his destruction. She thought 
it not for her purpose to meet bis rage with her 
r^e, but a£Eected a most pasaonate fit of grief, 
railed at h^r fate, and cursed her wayward stajr% 
that still her wants should force her to press him 
to act such deeds, as she must needs abhor as 
well as he. She told him necessity had no law, 
and love no bounds ; that therefore he never truly 
loved, but meant, in her necessitjr, to forsake her. 
Then she kneeled* and swore, tnat, since by his 
refusal he had av^n ner cause to doubt his love^ 
^ never would see hin^ more, unless^ to prove 
it true, he robbed his uncle to supply ber wants^ 
and murdered him to keep it from discoyery. 

BUtnt, I am astonishpo. What said be? 

IfUcy, Speechless he stood ; hot in his face yoi| 
might have read, that various passions tore his 
very soul. Oft he in anguish tbrew bis eyes to- 
wards heaven, and then as often heat their jseams 
on her; theo wept and groanpd, ^d.beat his 
troubled breast : at lengtb, with horror not to be 
expressed, he cried, — ^ Tbou puned fair, have I 
' not given dreadful proofs of love? What drew 

* me from my youthful innocenq^ and stsoned 
' my then unspotted soul, butjpve ? Wbfit caused 
' me to rob my worthy, gentle ipAnster^ but cursed 
' love \ What makes me i^qw a fggitive from his 
' service, lomhed by myself, ^d scorned by all 
' the world* j^ut love ? What fills my eyes with 
' tears, my soul with torjture never |elt on this side 
' /ieath before ? Why lov^, love, love I And why, 

* Above all, do I resQlve (for, tearing his hair, he 
' cried, I do resolve) to lull my \vic& Y 

Blunt, Was she not moved? It makes me weep 
to hear the ^ relation. 
Lucy. Yes, vrith joy* that ^he bad gained her 

Ct Sbe g^ve him no time to cool, but urged 
to attempt it instantly, He is now gone. If 
be peffoiTusit^ and escapes^ there is more money 
for her; if not, he will never return, and tlien 
she is fairlv rid of bim, 

Bifini, It is tune the worid were rid of such 
a monster. 

£a^y. If we dp .not nse our endeavours to pre^ 
vent the murder^ we are as bad as she. ' 

Blunt. I am afraid it is too late. 

Lucy. Perhaps not Her barbarity to Bam- 
well makes me hate her. We have run too great 
a length with her already. 1 did not tbi^tk hef 
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or myself so vvicked as I find, npon reflection, 
we are. 

Blunt. It is true, we have been all too much 
eo. But there is sometliing so horrid in murder, 
that all other crimes seem notliing when com- 
pared to that : I would not be involved in the 
guilt of it for all the world. 

iury. Nor I, Heaven knows. Therefore let 
us clear ourselves, by doing all that is in our 
power to prevent it I have just thought of a 
way that to me seems probable. Will you join 
with me to detect this cursed design ? 

Blunt. With all my heart He, who knows of 
a murder intended to be committed, and does not 
discover it, in the eye of the law and reason, is a 
murderer. 

Lucy. Let us lose no time ; I will acquaint y>m 
with the particulars as we go. [Exeunt, 

^ENE in. — A walk at 9ome distance from a 
country seat. 

Enter Barnwell. 

• Bam, A dismal gloom obscures the face of 
day. Either the sun has slipped behind a cloud, 
or journeys down the west of heaven with more 
than common speed, to avoid the sight of what 
I am doomed to act. Since I set forth on this 
accursed design, whereVr I tread, methinks, the 
solid earth trembles beneath my feet Murder 
my uncle !— Yonder limpid stream, whose 
hoary fall has made a natunu cascade, as I pass- 
ed by, in doleful accents seemed to murmur—^ 
Murder ! The earth, the air, and water seemed 
oonceroed. But that is not strange : the world 
is punished, and nature feels a shock, when Pro- 
videnoe permits a good man's fall. Just Heaven ! 
then what should I feel for him that was my 
father's only brother, and since his death has 
been to me a father; that took me up an infant 
and an orphan, reared me with tenderest care, 
and still mdulged me witli most paternal fond- 
ness? Yet here I stand his destined murderer — 

I stificn with horror at my own impiety It is 

yet unperformed — ^What if I quit my bloody pur- 
pose, and fly the place ? [Goings then ttops^ 

But whither, oh, whither shall I fly ? My master's 
once friendly doors arc ever shut against me ; 
and without money Millwood will never see me 
more ; and slie has got su.ch Arm possession of 
my heart, and j^vems there with such despotic 
sway, that life is not to be endured without her. 
Ay, there is the cause of all my sin and son'ow ! 
it is more than love ; it is the fever of the soul, 
and madness of desire. In vain dofes nature, rea- 
son, conscience, all oppose it; the impetuous 
passion bears down all before il^ and drives me 
on to lust, to theft, and murder. Oh, conscience ! 
feeble guide to virtue, thou only shewest us 
when we go astray, but wantest power to stop 

us in oup course ! Ha ! in yonder shady 

walk I see my uncle— He is alone Now 



for my disguise. [Phicks out a wVor.]— This is 
his hour of private meditation. Thus daily he 
prepares his soul for Heaven ; while I— ——But 
what have I to do with Heaven ? Ha ! no strug- 
gles, conscienc e 
Hence, hence remorse, and every thought that's 

good; 
The storm, that lust began, must end in blood. 
[Puis on the vizor, draws a pistoly and exit. 

SCENE IV.— ^ close Walk in a Wood. 

Enter Uncle. 

Unc. If I were superstitious, I should fear some 
danger lurked unseen, or death were nigh. A 
heavy melancholy clouds my spirits. My imagi- 
nation is filled vrith ghastly forms of dreary graves^ 
and bodies changed by death; when the pale 
lengthened visage attracts each weepii^ eye, and 
fills the musing soul at once with grief and hor- 
ror, pity and aversion. I will indulge the thought 
The wise man prepares himself for death, by ma- 
king it familiar to nis mind. When strong reflec- 
tions hold the mirror near, and the living in the 
dead behold their future self, how do^ ^unh in- 
ordinate passion and desire cease, or sicken at 
the view ! The mind scarce moves ; the blood, 
curdling and chilled, creeps slowly through the 
veins : fixed, still, and motionless, we stand, so 
like the solemp objects of our thoughts, we are 
almost at present what we must be hereafter; 
till curiosity awakes the soul, and sets it on en- 
quiry. 

Enter Barkwell, at a distance. 

Oh, death ! thou strange, mysterious power, seen 
every day, yet never understood, but by the in- 
communicative dead, what art thou ? The exten- 
sive mind of man, that with a thought cireles the 
earth's vast globe, sinks to tlie centre, or ascends 
above the stars; that worlds exotic finds, or thinks 
it finds, thy thick clouds attempts to pass in vain ; 
lost and bewildered in tlie horrid gloom, defeat- 
ed, she returns more doubtful than before, of no- 
thing certain but of labour lost 

[I)uring this speech^ Barnwell sometimes pre* 

sents the pistol, and draws it hack again. 
Barn. Oh! 'tis impossible. 

[Throwing down the pistol, 
[Uncle starts, and attempts to draw his sword,] 
Unc. A man so near me ! Armed and mask- 
Bam. Nay, then, there's 4io retreat 
[Plucks a poignard from his bosom, and stabs 

him. 
Unc, Oh ! I am slain. All gracious Heaven, 
r^;ard the prayer of thy dying servant ! blessL 
with thy choicest blessings, my dearest nephew ! 
forgive my murderer, and take my fleeting soul 
to endless mercy ! 

[Barnwell throws cffhis mask, runs to him, 
andy kneeling by him, raises and chvfes kinu 
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Barn. Expiring saint ! Ob, murdered, martyr^ 
ed node ! lift up your dying eyesy and view your 
nephew in your murderer^-— Oh^ do not look so 

tenderly upon me ! Let indignation l^hten 

from your eyes, and blast me ere you die. By 

Heaveo, be weeps, in pity of my woes. ^Tears, 

tears for blood f ^The murdered, in the ago- 
nies of death, weepa for liis murderer. Oh, 

Mieak your pious purpose ; pronounce my par- 
don then, and take me with you He would, 

but cannot Oh, why, with such fond afleo- 

tio% do you press my murdering hand ? [Un- 
cle ngks and dies.y- — What, will you kiss me? 

^life, that hovered on his lips but till he liad 

sealed my pardon^ in that sigh expired. He is 

gone for ever, and, oh ! I follow [Swoons 

ntmf upon his uncle*s dead body.^ Do I still 

breathe, and taint with my infectious breath the 

wholesome air? Let Ileaveu, from its high 

throne, injustice or in mercy now look down on 
that dear murdered sabit, and me tlie murderer^ 



and if his vengeance spares, let pity strike and 

end ray wretched being. ^Murder tlie worst of 

crimes, and parricide tne worst of murders, aud 

this the worst of parricides ! Cain, who stands 

on record from tne birth of lime, and must to its 
last final period, as accursed, slew a brother fa- 
voured above him : detested Nero, by another's 
hand, dispatched a mother that he feared and 
hated: but I, with my own hand, have murdered 
a brother, mother, fatlier, and a friend, most 

loving and beloved. ^I'his execrable act of 

mine is without a parallel. — • — Oh, may it ever 
stand alone, tlie last of murders, as it is the 
worst! 

The rich man thus, in torment and despair. 

Preferred his vain, his charitable prayer. 
' The fool, his own soul lost, would fain be wise 

For others* good, but Heaven his suit denies. 

By laws and means well-known we stand or fall ; 

And one eternal rule remains for all. [Exit. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— il Rown fit ThoroWgood's House. 

Mar, How falsely do they judge, who censure 
or applaud, as we are afflicted or rewarded here ! 
1 know I am unhappy ; yet cannot ctiarge myself 
with any crime, more tlian the common- frailties 
of our kind, tluit should provoke just Heaven to 
mark mc out for soflfcriogs so uncommon and se- 
Tere. Falsely to accuse ourselves. Heaven must 
abhor. Then it is just and right that innocence 
should suffer ; for Heaven must be just iu all its 
ways. Perhaps by that we are kept from moral 
evils, much worse than penal, or more improved 
in virtue. Or may not the lesser evils tliat we 
sustain, be made the means of greater good to 
others ? Might all the joyless days and sleepless 
nights that I have passed, but purcliase peace for 
thee ! What news of Baniwell ? 

True, None; I have sought him with tlie great- 
est diligence, but all in vain. 

Mar. Does my father yet suspect the cause of 
his absence? 

2>tte. All appeared so just and fair to him, it 
is not possible lie ever should. But his absence 
will no longer be concealed. Your fatlicr is wise ; 
and though he seems to Ivearken to the friendly 
excuses I would make for Barnwell, yet I am 
afraid he regards them only as such, without suf- 
fering diem to influence his judgment. 

Mw. How does the unhappy youth defeat all 
our designs to serve him ? Yet I can never repent 
what we have done. Should he return, 'twill make 
his reconciliation with my father easier, and pre- 
serve liim from the future reproach of a mali- 
cious unforgiving world. 



Enter Thorowgood and Lucy. 

Tkor. This woman here has given me a sad, 
and, abating some circumstances, too probable an 
account of Bamweirs defection. 

Xncy. I am sorry, sir, that my frank confession 
of my former unhappy course ot life should cause 
you to suspect my truth on this occasion. 

Thor. It is not that ; your confession has in it 
all the appearance of truth. Among many other 
particulars, she informs me, that Barnwell has 
been influenced to break his trust, and wrong me, 
at several times, of considerable sums of money. 
Now, as I know this to lie false, I would fain 
doubt the whole of her relation, toO dreadful to 
be willingly believed. 

Mar, Sir, your pardon ; I find myself on a sud- 
den so indisposed that I must retire. Providence 
opposes all attempts to save him. Poor ruinod 
Barnwell ! Wretched, lost Maria ! [Aside. Krit. 

Thor. How am I distressed on every side! 
Pity for that unhappy youth, fear for the life of 

a much valued friencf and then my^ child — the 

only joy and hope of my declining Ufe ! ^Her 

melancholy increases hourly, and gives me pain- 
ful apprehensions of her loss Oh, Trueman, 

this person infonus me that your friend, at the 
instigation of an impious woman, is gone to rob 
and murder his venerable uncle. 

True. Oh, execrable deed ! I am blasted with 
horror at the thought 

Lucy. This delay may ruin all. 

Thar. What to do or think I know not. Tliat 
he ever wronged me, I know, is false ; the rest 
may be so too ; there is all jny hope. 

True. Trust not to that; raUier suppose all 
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true, than lose a moments time. Even now the 
liornd deed may be doing — dreadful imagina- 
tion ! or it may be done, and we be Tainly de- 
bating on the means to prevent what is already 
past 

Tkor, This earnestness convinces me, that he 
knows more than he has yet discovered What, 
ho ! without there ! who wiuts? 

Enter a Servants 
Order the groom to saddle th« swiftest horse, 
)uid prepare to set out with speed ; an aifikir of 
life and death demands his difagtace. [Exit Ser- 
vant,] For^ott, whose behavioor on this occasion 
I have no time to commend as it deserves, I must 
engage ]|rour further assistance. Return^ and ob- 
serve tms Millwood till I come. I have your di- 
rections, and will follow you as soon as possible. 
[Exit X«cy.| Truemany you, I ain sure, will not 
be idle on this occa^on. [Exit Ther&wgootL 

7V«e. He only, who is a friend, can judge of my 
distress. [ExU. 



SCENE U^Milbocod^t kau$e. 

Enter Millwood. 

MilL I wish I knew the event of his de^gn. 
The attempt without success would ruin hun. 
Well; what have I to apprehend from tiiat? I 
fear too much. The mischief being only intend- 
ed, his friends, through pity of his youth, turn all 
their rage on me. I should have thought of that 
before. Suppose the deed done ; then, and then 
only, I shall be secure. — Or what if he returns 
urittumt attempting it at all !-^^— 

Enter Bahkwsll Moody. 

But he is here, and I have done him wrong* His 
bloody hands shew he has done the deed, but 
sliew he wants the prudence to conceal it 

Bam, Where shall I hide m6f Whither Sfaldl 
I fly, to avoid the swift unerring hand of jttstice? 

jMitL Dismiss your fears: Uioueh thousands 
had pursued you to the door, yet, being entered 
here, you are as safe as innocence. I mive a ca- 
vern, by art so cunningly ctmtrived, that the 
pierdng eyes of jealousy and revertge may s^urh 
m vain, nor find the entrance to the safe retreat 
Hiere will I hide you, if kny danger^s near. 

Barn, Oh, hide me^^ ftt>m myself, if it be 

possible ; for, white I bear my conscience ih my 
Dosom, diough I were hid wher^ man^s eye never 
saw me, nor light eVer dawned, it were all in 
vun. For, oh ! that inmate, thdt impartiid judge, 
will hjy convict^ and Sentence me for mnrder, 
and execute me with never-ending tonnte^. Be- 
hold these hand^ i^ crihisoned over wiih my 
dear uticle'^ blood! Here is A si^t to make a 
statue start with horror, or tunl a livmg man in- 
to a statue ! 

MUi, Ridicokras ! Theh it bMob yod Ikre »- 



fraid of your own shadow, or, what b lessttauf m 
shadow, your consdenoe ! 

Bom. Though to man unknown I did the ac-* 
cursed act; what can wc hide from Heaven^ alk* 
seeing eye f 

Mi^ No more of this stuff. Whatadvant^ 
have you made of his death ; or what advantagi^ 
may yet be made of it ? Did yon secure the k^ 
of nis treasure, which, no doubt were about hkhf 
What gold, what jewels^ or what else of vala^ 
have you brought me ? 

Btffit. Think yon I added sacrilege to murder F 
Oh ! had you seen him, as his life flowed frotil 
him in a crimson flood, and heard him praying 
for me by the double name of nephew and fx 
murderer^alas, alas! he knew not then, that 
his nephew was his murderer !)— how woold yott 
have wished, as I &uA, though you had « wnt* 
sand years of life to come, to have given them aH 
to have ieii|thened his one hour! But, bebg dead, 
I fled the sight of what my hands had done ; nor 
could I, to luve gained the empire of the world, 
have violated, by theft, his sacred corpse. 

MUL Whming, prepobterous, cantmg villain ! 
to murder your uncle, rob him of life, nature'a 
first, last, dear prerogative, after whidi there is 
no injury-^then fear to take wlwt he no longer 
wanted, and hiin^ to me your peimry and guut ! 
Do you think I wdl hazard my neplitation, nay, 
life, to entertun youf 

Bam. Oh, Millwood l-*^— tiiis from thee !-^ 
But I have done. If you hate me, if joa wish 
me dead, then are you happy; for^ oh ! it is sure 
my grief will quickly erid me. 

MUL In his madness he will cKscoVer all, antf 
involve me in his rmn. We are on a predpice^ 
from whence there is no retreat for both — Then 
to preserve myself— {P«ifief.]-*—-'niere is no 
other way.— — It is dreadful, butreflectioo comes 
too late when danger is pressing and there is no 
room for choiGe.<«-^~It must be done — [Aside. 
Bingi a beily entdr a 5fr»crnr.]— Fetch me an ol^^ 
fioer, and seize this villain. He has confessed 
himself a murderer^ Should I let him escape^ I 
might justiy be thought as bad as he. 

[Exit Servant. 

Bttm « Oh, Millwood ! sure you do not, yon 
cannot mean it Stop the messenger ; upon my 
knees, I beg yott would call him back. It is fit I 
die indeed, but not by you. I will tins instant 
deUver m^fself into the hands of justice, indeed I 
will ; for deilth is all T wish. But tiiy ingratitude 
so tears my wounded soul, it is worse ten thou^ 
sand times tiian death with torture. 

MilL Call it what you will ; I am wHling to 
live, and live secure^ which nothing but your 
death can warrant 

Bam. If there be a pitch of wickedness that 
sets the author beyond the reach of venseance, 
yon must be secure. But what remains for md^ 
but a dismal dung^n, hard galling fetters, mi 
awful trial, md an ignomioiotts death, justly to 
S 
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hH onpmed and abhorred : After death to be 
m^ieDded between heaven and earth, a dreadful 
fipectade, the warmng and horror of a gaping 
crowd ! This I could bear, nay, wish not to 
avoid, bad it but oome from any hand but thine. 

Enter Blunt, Officer, and Attendants, 

Mill, Heaven defend me ! Conceal a mur- 
derer ! Here, sir, take this youth into ^our cus- 
tody. I accuse lum of murder, and will appear 
to make good my charge. [Thev seize him. 

Bam, To whom, of what, or how shall I com- 
plain? I will not accuse her. The hand of Hea- 
ven is in it, and this the punishment of lust and 
parricide. Yet Heaven, that justly cuts me off, 
sdll suffers ber to live ; perhaps to punish others. 
Tremendous men^ ! So fiends are cursed with 
iinmortali^, to be the executioners of Heaven ! 
Be warned, ye youths, who see my sad despair: 
Avoid lewd women, false as they are fair. 
Bt reason guided, honest jo^s pursue : 
The fair, to honour and to virtue true. 
Just to herself, will ne'er be false to you. 
By my example learn to shun my fate : 
(How wretched is the man who's wise too lato !) 
£re innocence, and fame, and life, be lost, 
Here purchase wisdom cheaply, at my cost. 

J ^Exeunt Barnwell, Officer, and Attendants, 
llL Where is Lucy ? Why is she absent at 
ncha time? 

Btvnt, Would I had been so too ! Lucy will 
soon be here ; and I hope to thy confusion, thou 
devil ! 

MUL Insolent ! ^Tliis to me ? 

Blunt The worst that we know of the devil 
is, that he first seduces to sin, and then betrays 
to punishment. [Exit. 

MUL They disapprove of my conduct then, 

and mean to set up for themselves. ^My ruin 

is resolved.*— ^I see my danger, but scorn both 
it and them. I was not bom to fall by such weak 
instruments. [Going, 

Enter Thorowgood. 

Thar, Where is the scandal of her own sex, 
and curse of ours ? 

MilL What means this insolence ! Whom do 
you seek? 

Thor. Millwood. 

MilL Well, you have found her then. I am 
Millwood. 

Thor. Then you are the most impious wretch 
that ever the sun beheld. 

MUL From your appearance I should have 
expected wisdom and moderation; but your man- 
ilers belie your aspect. What is your business 
here ? I know yon not. 

Thor, Hereafter you may know me better; I 
9m Barnwell's master. 

MilL Then you are master to a villain, which, 
I thipk, is not much to your credit. 

Thor, Had he been as much above thy arts^ as 

Vol, I, 



my credit is superior to thy malice, I need not 
have blushed to own him. 

MUL My arts ! I do not understand you, sir : 
if he has done amiss, what is that to me ? Was 
he my servant, or yours ? you should have taught 
him better. 

7%or, Why should I wonder to find such un- 
common impudence in one arrived to such a 
height of wickedness ? When innocence is ba* 
nished, modesty soon follows. Know, sorceress, 
I am not ignorant of any of the arts by which 
you first deceived die unwary jj^outh. 1 know 
now, step by step, you have led him on, reluctant 
and unwilling, from crime to crime, to this last 
horrid act, which you contrived, and, by your 
cursed wiles, even forced him to commit. 

MilL Ha ! Lucy has got the advantage, and 
accused me first Unless I can turn the accusa- 
tion, and fix it upon her and Blunt, I am lost. 

[Aiide, 

Thor, Had I known your cruel design sooner, 
it had been prevented. To see you punished, as 
the law directs, is all that now remains. Poor 
satisfaction ! for he, innocent as he is, compared 
to you, must suffer too. But Heaven, who knows 
our frame, and graciously distinguishes between 
frailty and presumption, will make a difference, 
though man cannot, who sees not the heart, but 
only judges by the outward action. 

Mill, I find, sir, we are both unhappy in our 
servants. I was surprised at such ill treatment, 
without cause, from a gentleman of your appear- 
ance, and therefore too hastily returned it; for 
which I ask your pardon, I now perceive you ' 
have been so far imposed on, as to think ine en-> 
gaged in a former correspondence with your ser» 
vant, and, some way or other, accessary to bis 
undoing. 

Thor, I charge you as the cause, the sole cause, 
of all his guilt, and all his suffering; of all he now 
endures, and must endure, till a violent and 
shameful death shall put a dreadful period to his 
life and miseries together. 

MilL It is very strange. But who is secure 
from scandal and detraction ? So far from coiw 
tributing to his ruin, I never spoke to him till 
since diis fatal accident, which I lament as much 
as you. It is true I have a wrvant, on whose ac« 
count he hath of late frequented my house. If 
she has abused my good opinion of her, am I to 
blame? Has not Barnwell done the same by 
you? 

Thor, I hear you ; pray go on. 

MilL I have been informed he had a violent 
passion for her> and she for him : but till now I 
always thought it innocent. I know her poor, and 
given to expensive pleasures. Now, who can tell 
but she may have influenced the amorous youth 
to commit this murder to supply her extravagant 
cies ? It must be so. I now recollect a thou- 
sand circumstances that confirm it. I will have 
her, and a man servant, whom I suspect as a() 
31 
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fiGCompHce, secured immediately. I hope, tar, 
you will \^y aside your ill-grounded suspicions of 
me, and join to punish the real contriyers of this 
bloody deed. [Offers to go. 

Thor, Madam, you pass not this way: I. see 
your design, but shall protect them from your 
malice. 

Mill, I hope you will not use your influence, 
and the credit of your name, to screen such guil- 
ty wretches. Considei^ sir, the wickedness of 
persuading a thoughtless youth to such a crime. 

Thor, I do and of betraying him when it 
was doiie. 

Mill, That which ym call betraying him may 
convince yoii of my innocence, dhe who loves 
him, though she contrived the murder, would ne- 
ver have delivered hiin into the hands of justice, 
as I, struck with horror at his crimes, have done. 

Thor. How should an unexperienced youth es- 
cape her snares ? The powerful magic of her 
wit and form might betray the wisest to simple 
dotage, and (ire the blood that age had froze long 
since. Even I, that with just prejudice came 
prepared, had, by her artful stoir* beeu deceived, 
Dut th^t my strong conviction of her guilt makes 
even a doubt impossible. — [Ande.'j — Those whom 
subtiely you Would accuse, yoii know are your 
accusers; and, which proves unanswerably their 
innocence, and your guilt, they accused you be- 
fore the deed was done, Imd did all that was in 
their power to prevent it. 
* Mill. Sir, you are very hard to be convinced ; 
but 1 have a proof, whicn, when produced, will 
silence all objections. [Esit Millwood. 

Enter Lucy, Trueman, Blunt, ogkerSy ^c, 

Lucy. Gentlemen, pray place yourselves, some 
on one side of that door, and some on the other; 
watch her entrance, and act as your prudence 
shall direct you. This way, [To Thorowgood.'] 
and note her behaviour. I have observed her ; 
she is driven to the last extremity, and is forming 
feomp desperate resolution. 1 guess at her design. 

B.e^nter Millwood with a Pistol; Trueman, 
secures her. 

True. Here thy power of doing mischief ends, 
deceitful, cruel, bloody woman ! 

Mill. Fool, hypocrite^ villain, man ! thou 
canst not call me that. 

True. To call thee woman were to wrong thy 
sex, thou devil i 

MilL I1iat imaginary being is an emblem of 
thy cursed sex collected. A mirror, wherein 
eaoh particular man may see his own likeness, 
and tnat of all mankind. 

Thor. Think not, by aggravating the (kults of 
others, to extenuate thy own, of which the abuse 
of such uncommon perfections of mind and body 
is not the least 

Mill. If sQch I had, well may I curse your 
barbarous sex, who robbed me' of them ere I 
knew their worth; then left me, too late^ to 



count their vahie by their Ios& Another and 
another spoiler came, and all my gain was poverty 
and reproach. My soul disdained, and yet dis- 
dains, dependence and contempt. Riches, no 
niatter by what means obtained, I saw secured 
tlie worst of men from both. I found it there- 
fore necessary to be rich, and to that end I sum- 
moned all my arts. You call them wicked; be it 
so; they were such as m^ conversation with your 
sex had fumislied me withaL 

Thor. Sure none but the worst of men con^ 
versed with thee. 

MilL Men of all degrees, and all professions, 
I have known, yet found no diflerence, but in 
their several capacities ; all were alike wid^ed, to 
the utmost of tneir power. In pride, contentbn, 
avarice, cruelty, and revenge, the reverend 
priesthood were my unerring guides. Froor 
suburb magistrates, who live by ruiiMd reputatkms, 
as the inhospitable natives of Cornwall do hj 
shipwrecks, I learned, that to charge my ipnoc^t 
neighbours with my crimes, was to merit their 
protection : for to screen the guilty is the less 
scandalous, when many are susplected ; and 
detraction, like darkness fuid death, bfaickens all 
objects, and levels all distinction. — Such are 
your venal magistrates, who' favour none but 
such as by tlieir office they are sworn to punish. 
With them, not to be guilty is the worst of 
crimes, and lai^ fees, privately paid, are eveiy 
needful virtue. 

Thor. Your practice has sufficiently discover- 
ed your contempt of laws, both human anSI 
divine ; no wonder, then, that you should hate 
the officers of both. 

MUL 1 know you, and I hate you all ; I ei^ 
pect no mercy, and I ask for none ; I followed 
my inclinations, and that the best of you do eveir 
day. All actions seem alike natunu and indif- 
ferent to man and beast, who devour, or a^e de- 
voured, as they meet widl others weaker or 
stronger than themselves. 

Thar. What pity it is a mind so comprdien- 
sive, dhring, ana inquisitive, should be a stranger 
to religion^ sweet and powerful charms ! 

Mill. I am pot fool enough to be an atheist, thou^ 
I have known enough of men's hypocrisy to make a 
thousand simple women so. Whatever religion is 
in itself, as practised by mankind, it has caused the 
evils you say it was designed to cure. War, phigae^ 
and uuninc have not destroyed so many of the hu- 
man race, as this pretendecl piete has done ; am^ 
with such barbarous cruelty, as it the only way to 
honour Heaven were to turn the present world 
into hell. 

Thor. Truth is truth, though from an enemy, 
and sp(,..en in malice. You bloody, bKnd, m 
superstitious bigots, how will you answer this ^ 

MilL What are your laws, of which you make 
your boast, but the fool's wisdom, and die oovvard's 
valour, the instrument and screen of all TOar^i^ 
luiics? By them you puni^ in others woat your 
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ftct jromselres^ or would lutve acted; had you 
been in their circumstatipes.. The judge, who 
condemiw the poor man for being a thief, had 
been a thief hunself, had he been poor. Thus 
you go on deceivine and being deceived, haras»- 
in^ plaguing and destroying one another. But 
women are vour universal prey. 

Women, by whom you are, the. source of joy. 
With cruel arts you labour to destroy : 



A thousand ways oar niin yOu pUrsti^, 
Yet blame in us those arts first taught by you. 
Oh,, may froin hence each violated maid, 
By flattering, faithless, barbarous man betrayed, 
When robbed of innocence, and virgin fame. 
From your destruction raise a nobler name. 
To avenge their sex's wrongs devote their mind. 
And future Millwoods prove to plague mankind ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE L^A Room in a Prit&n. 



Enter THOROwbobn, Blunt, and Lucy. 

nor. I HAVE recommended to Barnwell a re- 
verend divine, whose judgment and integrity I 
am well acquainted with. Nor has Millwood 
been neglected ; but she^ unhappy woman, still 
SjhsdMiatef refuses his assistance. 

Lauy. This pious charity to the afflicted well 
heoomes your character ; vet pardon me, sir, if I 
wonder yoo were not at their trial. 
• Tkar. I knew it was impossible to save him ; 
and I and my family bear so great a part in his 
distress, that to have been present would but 
hare aggrai'ated our sorrows without relieving 
hift, 

Blunt. It was mournful indeed. Barnwell's 
youth and modest deportment, as he passed, drew 
lean from every eye. When placeo at the bar, 
and arraigned liefore the reverend judges, with 
many tean and interrupting sobs, he confessed 
and aggravated his offences, without accusing, or 
once refliecting on Millwood, the shameless au- 
thor of his rum. But she, dauntless and uncon- 
cerned, stood by his side, viewing, with visible 
pride and contempt, the vast assembly, who all, 
with sympatliising sorrow, wept for the wretched 
youth.' Millwood, when called upon to answer, 
loudly insisted upon h^r innocence, and made an 
artful and a bola defence; but finding all in vain, 
the impartial jury and the learned bench concur- 
ring to find her guilty, how did she curse l^erself, 
poor Barnwell, us, her judges, all nuuikind ! But 
what could that avail i She was condemned^ and 
is this day to suffer with him. 

Thar, The time draws on* I am going to visit 
BaniweU, as you are Millwood. 

Lucy, We nave not wronged her, yet I dread 
diis interview. She is proud, impatient, wrathful, 
and unforgiving. To be the branded instruments 
of rengjeanoe, to suffer in her sham^ and sympa- 
thize with her in all she suffers, is the tribute we 
must pay for our former ill-spent livcS| and long 
confederacy with her in wickedness. 

Thor. liappy for you it ended when it did ! 
What yoo have done again&t Millwood, I k^ow, 
proceeded from a just abhorrence of her crimes, 
free from interest, malice, or revengCi Prose- 
lytes to virtue shoulu be cncotu^ed; pursue your 



proposed reformation, and know me hereafter 
for your friend. 

iMcy. This is a blessing as unhoped fot as nn* 
merited. But Heaven, that snatched us from im-» 
pending ruin, sure intends you as its instrument 
to secure us from apostacy. 

lion With gratitude to impute your delivei«r 
ance to. Heaven> is just. Many> les^ virtuously 
disposed than Barnwell was, have never fallen in 
the manner he has done. May not such owe 
their safe^ rather to Providence tlian to them* 
selves ? With pily and compassion let us judge 
him« Great were his faults, but strong was the 
temptation. Let his ruin teach us diffidence, hu- 
mihty, and circumspection : for if we, who won- 
der at his fate, had, like him, been tried, like 
him, perhaps> we had fallen. [Exeunt^ 

SCENE tl. — A dungeon, tt table, and a lamp» 

BkuvwtLCreading. Enter TaORdWGOOO 
at a distance, 

I%or. There see the bitter fruits of passion*^ 
detested reign, and sensual apoetate indulged; se- 
vere reflections, penitence, and tears. 

Bani, My honoured, injured master, whoso 
goodness has covered me a thousand times with 
shame, forgive this last unwilling disrespect. In* 
deed I saw jrou not 

7^^.. It is well; I hope you are better em- 
ployed in viewing of yourself; your journey is 
lon^ your time for preparation almost spent. I 
sent a reverend divine to teach you to improve 
it, ami should be glad to hear of his success. 

Bam. The word of truth, which he reoom* 
mended for my constant companion in this my 
sad retirement, has at length removed the doubts 
I laboured under. From thence I have learned 
the infinite extiint of heavenly mercy ; tliat iny 
offisnce^ though great, are not unpardonable; and 
that it is not m^r interest only, but my duty, to 
believe and to rejoice in mv hope. So shall Hea- 
ven receive the glory, and future penitents the 
profit, of my example. 

Thor. Proceed. 

Bam, It is wonderful that words should charm 

despair, speak peace and pardon to a murderer's 

conscience ; but truth and mercy flow in every 

sentence; attended with force an^ cnei^ divine. 

1 
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How shall I describe my present state of mind ! 1 
I hope in doubt, and trembling I rejoice'; I feel I 
my grief increase, even as my fears give way. 
Joy and gratitude now supply more tears than 
the horror and anguish of aespair before. 

Thor. These are the genuine signs of true re- 
pentance ; the only preparator)r, the certain way 
to everlasting peace. C)h, the joy it gives to see 
a soul formed and prepared for Heaven ! For this 
the faithful minister devotes himself to meditar 
tion, abstinen( e, and prayer, shunning the vain 
delights of sensual joys, and daily dies, £at others 
may live for ever. For this he turns the sacred 
volume over, and spends his life in painful search 
of truth. The love of riches and the lust of 
power, he looks upon with just contempt and de- 
testation ; he only counts for wealth the souls he 
wins, and his highest ambition is to serve mankind. 
If tlie reward of all his pains be to preserve one 
soul from wandering, or turn one from the error 
of his ways, how does he then rejoice, and own 
his little labours overpaid ! 

Bam, What do I owe for all your generous 
kindness ? But though I cannot, Heaven can and 
will reward you. 

Thor. To see thee thus, is joy too great for 
words. Farewell. — ^Heaven strengthen thee ! — 
Farewell. 

Barn, Oh, sir, there is something I would say, 
if my sad swelling heart would give me leave. 

Thor. Give it vent a while, and try. 

Bam, I had a friend — ^it is true i am unwor- 
thy — yd methinks your generous example might 

persuade Couldf not I see him once, before I 

go from whence tliere is no return ? 

Thor, He is coming, and as much thy friend as 
ever. I will not anticipate his sorrow ; too soon 
he will see the sad effect of this contagious ruin. 
This torrent of domestic misery bears too hard 
upon me. I must retire to indulge a wetness I 
$nd impossible to overcome. [^fiV/e.l Much lo> 
ved — and much lamented youth I-^'arewell. — 

Heaven strengthen thee! Eternally fare- 

tvell ! 

Bam. The best of masters and of men — Fare- 
well ! While I live let me not want your prayers. 

Thor. Thou shalt not. Thy peace being made 
with Heaven, de^th is already vanquished. Bear 
a little longer the pains that attend tins transitory 
life, and cease from pain for ever. 

[Exit Thoroagood, 

liam. Perhaps I shall. I find a power within, 
that bears my soul above the fears of death, and, 
jjpite of conscious shame and guilt, gives me a 
taste of pleasure more tlian mortal. 

Enter Trueman and Keeper, 
Keep. Sir, there is the prisoner. [Exit Keeper. 
Ham. Trueman ! — My friend, whom I so wish- 
ed to see, yet now he's here, I dare not look upon 
bini! [Weeps. 

True. Oh, Barnwell ! Baniwell ! 



Bam. Mercy! Mercy ! gracious Heaven f For 
death, but not for this, I was prepared. 

True. What have I suffered since I saw thee 
last ! What pain has absence given me ! — ^But, 
oh, to see thee thus ! 

Bam. I know it is dreadful ! I feel the anguish 
of thy generous soul — But I was bom to murder 
all who love me ! [Both weep. 

True. I came not to reproach you ; I thought 
to bring you comfort; but I am deceived, for I 
have none to give. I came to share thy sorrow, 
but cannot bear my own. 

Bam. My sense of guilt, indeed, you cannot 
know ; it is what the sghxI and innocent, like you, 
can never conceive : but other griefs, at present, 
I have none, but what I feel tor you. In your 
sorrow 1 read you love me still ; but, yet, me- 
thinks, it is strange, when I consider what I am. 

True. No more of that ; I can remember no- 
thing but thy virtues, thy honest, tender friend- 
ship, our former happy state, and present misery. 
Oh, had you trusted me when first the fair se- 
ducer tempted you, all might have been prevent- 
ed! 

Barn. Alas, thou knowest not what a wretch 
I have been. Breach of friendship was my first 
and least offence. So far was I lost to goodness, 
so devoted to! the author of my ruin, that had she 

insisted on my murdering thee, 1 think ^I 

should have done it 

True. Prithee, aggravate thy faults no more. 

Bam. I think I should ! Thus good and gene- 
rous as you are, I should have murdered you ! 

True. We have not yet embraced, and may be 
interrupted. Come to my arms. 

Bam. Never, never will I taste such joys on 
earth ; never will I so soothe mv just remorse. 
Are those honest arms and faithful bosom fit to 
embrace and to support a murderer ? These iron 
fetters only shall clasp, and flinty pavement bear 
me; [throwing himself on the ground^ even these 
too good for such a bloody monster. 

True. Shall fortune sever those whom friend- 
ship joined } Thy miseries cannot lay thee so low, 
but love will find thee. Here will we offer to 
stem calamity ; tliis place the altar, and our- 
selves the sacrifice. Our mutual groans shall 
echo to each other through the dreary vault ; our 
sighs shall number the moments as they pass, and 
mmgling tears communicate such anguish, as 
words were never made to express. 

Bam. Then be it so. [Buing.] Since you 
propose an intercourse of" woe, pour all your 
criefs into my breast, and in exchange take mine. 
[EmbraeingA Where's now the anguish that we 
promised ? You have taken mine, and make me 
no return. Sure peace and comfort dwell within 
these arms, and sorrow cannot approach me while 
I am here. This too is the work of Heaven ; 
which, having before spoke peace and pardon to 
me, now sends thee to confirm it Oh, take some 
of the joy that ovcrliows my breast ! 
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Thie, I doy I do. Almightypower ! bow hast 
tiioa made as capable to beu at once tbe €x- 
Cremes of pieasuie and of pain. 

Enter Keepeb. 

Keep* Sir. 

3V«e. I come. [Exit Keeper, 

Bant. Mo&t joa leave me ? Death would soon 
have parted us for ever. 

IVve. Ofay my Barnwell ! there's yet another 
task behind. Again jour heart must bleed for 
others woes. 

Bam. To meet and part with you I thought 
was all I had to do on earth. What is there 
more for me to do or suflfer ? 

True. I dread to tell thee^ yet it must be 
known ! Maria 

Born. Oar master's fair and virtuous daugh- 
ter?— 

3V«e. The same. 

Bam, No misfortune, I hope, has reached 
that maid ! Preserve her. Heaven, from every ill, 
to shew mankind that gooiness is your care 1 

TVae. Thy, thy misfo. tunes, my unhappy friend, 
have readied her. .Whatever you and I nave felt, 
and more, if more be possible, she feels for you. 

Bans. I know he doth abhor a lie, and would 
not trifle with his dying friend. This u indeed 
the bitterness of death. [Aside, 

True. You must remember (for we all observed 
it), for some time past, a heavy melancholy 
weighted her down. Disconsolate she seemed, 
and pined and languished from a cause unknown ; 
till, bearing of your dreadful fate, the long-stifled 
flame blazed oat; she wept, and wrung her hands, 
and tore her hair, and, in the transport of her 
grie^ discovered her own lost state, while she la- 
mented yours. 

Born. Will all the pain I feel restore thy ease, 
lovely unhappy maid ! [Weeping,"] Why did you 
not let me die, and never know it r 

IVue, It was impossible. She makes no se- 
cret of her passion tor you; she is determined to 
see you ere you die, and v^ts for me to intro- 
duce her. [Exit Trueman. 

Bam. Vain, busy thoughts, be still! What 
avails it to think on what I might Have been ! I 
now unk ^what I have nude myself. 

Enter Trueu an and Maria. 

True. Madam, reluctant I lead you to this 
dismal scene. This is the seat of misery and guilt 
Here awful justice reserves her public victims. 
Hus is the entrance to a shameful death. 

Mar. To this sad place then, no improper 
guest, the abandoned lost Maria brings despair, 
and sees the subject and the cause of all this 
world of woe. Silent and motionless he stands, 
as if his soul had quitted her abode, and the life- 
le» form alone was left behind; yet that so pci^ 



feet, that beauty and death, ever at enmity, now 
seem united there. 

Bam, I groan, but murmur not Just Hea* 
ven ! I am your own ; do with me what you 
please. 

Mar, Why are your streaming eyes still fixed 
below, as though thou wouldst give the greedy 
earth thy sorrows, and rob me of my due ! Were 
happiness within your power, you sliould bestow 
it where you pleased ; but in your misery I must 
and will partake. 

Bam, Oh, say not so, but fly, abhor, and leave 
me to my fate ! Consider what you are, how vast 
your fortune, and how bright your fame. Have 
pi^ on your youth, your beauty, and unequalled 
virtue ; for which so many noble peers have sighed 
in vain. Bless with your charms some honourable 
lord. Adorn with your beauty,* and by your ex- 
ample improve, the English court, that justly 
claims such merit: so shul I quickly be to you — 
as though I had never been. 

Mar, When I forget you, I must be so indeed. 
Reason, choice, virtue, all forbid it Let womei^ 
like Millwood, if there are more such women» 
smile in prosperity, and in adversity forsake. Be 
it the pnde of virtue to repair, or to partake, the 
ruin such have made. 

True, Lovely, ill-fated maid ! Was there ever 
such generous distress before? How must this 
pierce his grateful heart, and aggravate his woes! 

Bam, £e I knew guilt or shame, when for- 
tune smiled, and when my youthful hopes were 
at the highest ; if then to have raised my thoughts 
to you, had been presumption in me never to have 
been pardoned, tnink how much beneath yourself 
you condescend to regard me now ! 

Mar, Let her blush, who, proffering love^ in- 
vades the freedom of your sex's choice, and 
meanly sues in hopes of a return. Your inevita- 
ble fate hath rendered hope impossible as vain. 
Then wh^ should I fear to avow a passion so just 
and so disinterested ? 

True, If any should take occasion from Mill- 
wood's crimes to libel the best and fairest part 
of the creation, here let them see their error. — 
The most distant hopes of such a tender passion 
from so bright a maid, might add to the happi- 
ness of the most happj^, and make the greatest 
proud: yet here 'tis lavished in vain. Though by 
the rich present the generous donor is undone, he 
on whom it is bestowed receives no benefit 

Bam, So the aromatic spices of the east^ 
which all the living covet and esteem, are with 
unavailing kindness wasted on the dead. 

Mar, Yes, fruitless is my love, and unavailing 
all my si^hs and tears. Can they save thee from 
approacmng death } From such a deatli ? Oh sor- 
row insupportable ! Oh, terrible idea ! What is 
her misery and distress, who .sees the first, last 
object of"^ her love, for whom alone she would 
live, for whom she would die a thousand thou- 
sand deaths, if it were possibly expiring in her 
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•arms? Tet she is.liappy when compared to me. 
\yere miilions of worlds mine, I would gladlj 
gjtve them in exchange for her condition. The 
most consummate woe is light to mine. The last 
of curses to other miserable maids, is all I adc 
for my relief, and that^s denied me. 

!ZV«e. Time and reflection cure all ills. 
. ^ Mar. All but this. His dreiuiful catastrophe 
virtue herself abhors. To ^ve a holiday to sub- 
urb slaves, and passing entertain the savage herd, 
who elbowing each other for a sight, pursue and 
press upon him like his fate ! A mind, with piety 
and resolution armed, may smile on death: But 
.public ignominy, everlastmg shame, shame, the 
death of souls ! to die a thousand times, and yet 
survive even death itself in neveiMlyin^ infam^r — 
Is this to be endured ! Can I, who live in him, 
And must each hour of my devoted life feel all 
these woes renewed— Can I endure this? 
. Drue. Grief has so impaired her spirits^ she 
pants as in the agonies of death. 

Bam. Preserve her, Heaven, and restore her 
peace, nor let her death be added to my crimes. 
iBeU toUsJ] I am summoned to my fate. 

Enter Keeper. 

•^ Keep. Sir, the officers attend you. Millwood 
is alr^y summoned. 

Bam. Tell them, I am ready. And now, my 
friend, farewell. [Embracing.1 Support, and 
comfort, the best you can, this mourning fair. — 
No more — Foreet not to pray for me. [I^ini- 
ing to Maria.T Would you, bright excellence, 
-permit me the nonour of a chaste embrace, the 
last happiness this world could give were mine. 
[She inclinet towards Aim, they embrace.'] Exal- 
ted goodness ! Oh, turn your eyes from earth and 
xne to Heaven, where virtue, like yours, is ever 
heard ! Pray for the peace of my departing soul. 
Early my race of wickedness began, and soon I 
reached the summit. Ere nature nas finislied her 
work, and stamped me man, just at tlie time 
when others begm to stray, my course is finished. 
Thougli short my span of life, and few my days, 
yet count my cnmes for years, and I have lived 
whole ages. Thus justice, in compassion to 
mankind, cuts off a wretch like me ; by one such 
example to secure thousands from future ruin. — 
Justice.and mercy are in Heaven the same: its 
utmost seventy is mercy to the whole ; thereby 
to cure man's folly and presumption, which else 
ivodd render even infimte mercy vain and inef- 
fectual 
If any youth, like you, in future times. 
Shall mourn my fate, though he abhors my 

cnmes. 
Or tender maid, like you, my tale shall hear. 
And to my sorrows give a pitying tear ; 
To each such melting eye and throbbing heart, 
Would gracious Heaven this benefit im|)art, 
^ever to know my guilt, nor fed my pain, 



Then must you own, you ought not to oompluny 
Since you nor ween, nor shall I die in vain. 

[£xeunt Barnwell and Officer^ 

SCENE UI.'^The place of executi&n. 

The Gallowt and Ladder at the farther end of 
the Stage. A crowd of spectatort^ Blunt and 

LUCT. 

Lucy. Heavens ! what a throng ! 

jB/«fi^ How terrible is death, when thus pre- 
pared! 

iMcy. Support them, Heaven! Thou only 
canst support them ; all other help is vain. 

Officer. [IfiVAia.] Make way there ; miake way, 
and give the prisoners room. 

Imcv. They are here: observe them welL— 1« 
How huiinble.and composed young Barnwell 
seems! but Millwood looks wild, ruffled with 
passion, confounded, and amazed. 

£n^er Barnwell, Millwood, Officers and £jf- 
ecutioner: 

Bam. See, Millwood, siee, our journey is at an 
end ! Life, like a tale th^s told, is pia^ed away«- 
That short, but dark and unknown passage, 
death, is all the space between us and endless 
joys, or woes eternal. 

Mill. Is this the end of all my flattering hopes i 
Were youth and beauty given, me for a curse, and 
wisdom only to ensure my ruin ? They were, they 
were. Heaven, thou hast done thy worst Or, 
if thou hast in store some untried plague, some- 
what that is worse. than shame, despair, and 
death, unpitied death, confirmed despair, and 
soul-confounding shame; something Uiat men 
and angek cannot describe, and only fiends, who 
bear it, can conceive ; now, pour it now on Uiis 
devoted head, that I may feel the worst thou 
canst inflict, and bid defiance to tliy utmost 
power. 

Bam. Yet ere we pass the dreadful gulf of 
death, yet ere you are plunged in everlasting woe,. 
Oh, bend your stubborn knees, and harder neart^ 
humbly to deprecate the wrath divine! Who. 
knows, but Heaven, in your dyin^ moments, may 
bestow that grace and mercy which your life des- 
pised ! 

Mill. Why name you mercy to a wretch lik^ 
me ? Mercy is beyond my hope, almost beyond 
my wish. I cannot repent^ nor ask to be for- 
given. 

Bam. Oh, think what 'tis to be for ever, evet 
miserable, nor with vain pride oppose a power,- 
that is able to destroy you ! 

Mill. That will destroy me ; I feel it will. A 
deluge of wrath is pourii^ on my soul. Chains^ 
darkness, wheels, racks, sharp-stinged scorpions^ 
nM^ten lead, and whole seas of sulphur^ are light 
to what I feel. 

Bam, Oh, add not to your vast account de- 
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sjpur ! s SD more injurious to HeaTen, than all 
joa bare yet oommitted. 

MUL Ohy I have simied beyond the reach of 
mercy! 

Bim, Oh, say not so; it is Uasphemy to 
think it. As yon bright roof is h^er than the 
evdiy soy and madi more, does maven's good- 
ness pass our apprehension. Oh, what created 
being shall presume to circumscribe mercy, that 
knows DO boonds ! 

MUL This yields no hope. Though pity may 
be boundless, yet it is free. I was doomed, be- 
fore the world began, to endless pains^ and thou 
tojoysetemaL 

Barm. Oh, eracioos heaven ! extend thy pity 
to her; let thy rich mercy flow in plenteous 
streamsL to chase her fean^ and heal her wounded 
soul! 

Miff. It will not be : your prayers are lost in 
air, or else returned, pemaps, with double bles- 
sings* to your bosom : they nelp not me. 

Barm. Yet hear me, Millwood ! 

MUL Away, I will not bear thee : I tell thee, 
youth, I am by Heaven devoted a dreadful in- 
stance of iu power to punish. [BamweU seems 
io prmfA If thou wilt pray, pray for thyself, not 
me. Uow doth his fervent soul mount with his 
wcffds, and both ascend to Heaven ! that Hea- 
ven, whose gates are shut with, adamantine bars 
agamst mj prayers, had I the will to pray. I 
cannot bear it. Sure 'tis the worst of torments 
to behold others enjoy that bliss which we must 
never taste. 

Cfficer, The utmost limit of your time is expi- 
fcd* 



MUL Encompassed with horror, whither n^ust 

I go ? I would not live — ^nor die ^That I could 

cease to b o or ne'er had been I 

Bam. Since neaoe and comfort are denied her 
here, ma^ she nnd mercy where she least expects 
it, and this be all her hell ! From our example 
may all be taught to fly the first approach of 
vice : but if o'ei^en. 

By strong temptation, weakness, or surprise. 
Lament 3ieir guilt, and by repentance rise ; 
The impenitent alone die untorgiven : 
To sin's like men, and to forgive like Heaven. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Trueman. 

Lucy. Heart-breaking sight!— —Oh, wretch- 
ed, wretched Millwood! 

2Vtte. How is she disposed to meet her fate f 

Blunt. Who can describe unutterable woe^ 

Lucy. She goes to death ^encompassed with 
horror, loathing life, and yet afraid to die. No 
tongue can tell her anguist and despair. 

True. Heaven be better to her than her fears! 
May she prove a warning to others^ a monument 
of mercy m herself. * 

Lucy. Oh, sorrow insupportable ! Break, breakf 
my heart ! 

True. In vain. 

With bleeding hearts, and weeping eyes, we 
show, 

A humane, generous sense of other^s woe ; 

Unless we mark what drew to ruin on. 

And, by avoiding that p revent our Own. 

^ [Exeunt omneif 



END OF PART FIRST 
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MEN. 

OsKAKy Sultan of Jerusalem. 
LirsiGVANy last of the blood of the Christian 
kings of Jerusalem, 



Oeasmin, Minister to the Saltern. 
Melidor, an officer of the Seraglio. 



WOMEN. 

Seuma ]Slanes of the Sultan. 

Scene-^Jerusalcm. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 
Enter Zara and Sstlif a. 
SeL It moves my wonder, yoang and beaute- 
ous Zarsy 
MTbenoe these new sentiments inspire your heart ! 
Tear peace of mind increases with your charms ; 
Tears now no longer shade your eyes soft lustre: 
YoQ medicate no more those happy blimes. 
To wUdi Nerestan will return to guide you. 
You talk no more of that gay nation now, 
Where men adore their wives, and woman's 

pow^ 
Diaws reverence from a polished people's softness : 
Their huflflbands' equals, and dieir lovers' queens ! 
Free without scandal; wise without restraint; 
Vol. I. 



Their virtue due to nature, not to fear. 
Why have you ceased to wish this hap 
A barred seraglio ! — sad, unsocial life"!' . 
Scorned, and a slave ! All this has lost its terror ; 
And Syria rivals, now, the banks of Seine ! 
Zar, Joys, whdch we do not know, we do not 
wish. 
My fate's bound in by Sion's sacred wall : 
Closed, from my infancy, within this palace. 
Custom has learnt, from time, the power to. 

please. 
I claim no sliare in the remoter world. 
The sultan's property, his will my law ; 
Unknowing all but him, his power, his fame ; 
To live his subject is my only hope, 

All else an empty dream. 

3K 
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Sei. Have you forgot 
Absent Nercstan tlien? whose generous friend- 
ship 
So nobly vowed redemption from your chains ! 
}lo\v oft have you admired his dauntless soul ! 
Osjiian, his conqueror, by his courage charmed. 
Trusted his faith, and on his word released him : 
Thouji;h not returned in time — ^we yet expect him. 
Nor had his noble journey other motive, 
Than to procure our ransom. — And is this, 
This dear, warm hope, become an idle dream ? 

Zar, Since after two long years he not returns, 
'lis plain his promise stretched beyond his power. 
A f!tranger and a slave, unknown, like him. 
Proposing much, means little ; — talks and vows, 

I)elii;hted with a prospect of escape: 

He promised to ransom ten Christians more, 
And free us all from slavery ! — I own 
I once admired the unprofitable zeal, 

But now it charms no longer. — ; 

SeL What if yet, 
He, faithful, should return, and hold his vow; 

Would you not, then 

Zar. I>Jo matter ^Time is past. 

And every thing is changed 

Sei. But, whence comes this ? 
Zar. Go — 'twere too much to tell thee Zara*s 
fate: 
Tlie sultan's secrets, all, are sacred here : 
But my fond heart delights to mix with thine. 
Some three months past, when thou, and other 

slaves, 
Were forced to quit fair Jordan's flowery bank ; 
Henven, to cut short the anguish of my days, 
Kuiscd me to comfort by a powerful hand : 

This mighty Osman ! 

Sei. VVhatofhim? 
Zar. This sultan. 

This conqueror of the Christians, loves 

Sei. Whom? 

Zar. Zara! 

Thou bluslicst, and I guess thy thoughts accuse 

me: 
But, know me better— ^'twas unjust suspicion. 
All emperor as he is, 1 cannot stoop 
To honours, that bring shame and baseness with 

them : 
Benson and pride, those props of modesty, 
•Sustain ray guarded heart, and strengthen virtue: 
llatlier than sink to infamy, let chains 
Embrace me with a joy, such love denies ! 
N<j — I shall now astonish thee ; — His greatness 
Submits to o.wn a pure and honest flame. 
Among the shining crowds, which live to please 

him, 
His whole rej^nrd is fixed on me alone : 
ITc offers marriage ; and its rites now wait, 
To crown me empress of this eastern world. 
Sei, Your virtue and your charms deserve it 
all : 
My heart is not surprised, but struck to hear it. 
If to be empress can complete your happiness, 



I rank myself, with joy, among your slaves. 
Zar. Be still my equal and enjoy my bless- 
ings; 
For, thou partaking, they will bless me more. 
SeL Alas! but Heaven! will it permit this 
marriage ? 
Will not this grandeur, falsely called a bliss, 
Plant bitteniess, and root it in your heart? 
Have you forgot you are of Christian blood ? 
Zar. Ah me ! What hast thou said ? why wouldst 
thou thus 
Recal my wavering thoughts ? How know I, what. 
Or whence I am ? Heaven kept it hid in darkness^ 
Concealed me from mjrself, and from my blopd. 
iSf /. Nerestan, who was bom a Christian, here 
Asserts, that yon, like him, had Christian pa- 
rents; 
Besides^— diat cross, which, from your infant 

years 
Has been preserved, was found upon your bosom, 
As if designed by Heaven, a pledge of faith 
Due to the God you purpose to forsake I 

Zar. Can my fond heart, on such a feeble 
proof. 
Embrace a faith, abhorred by him I love ? 
I see too plainly custom forms us all ; 
Our thoughts, our morals, our most fixed bdief, 
Are consequences of our place of birth : 
Bom beyond Ganges, I had been a Pagan ; 
In France, a Christian ; I am here a Saracen : 
Tis but instraction, all ! Our parents' hand 
Writes on our heart the first laint characters, 
Which time, re-tradng, deepens into strength. 
That nothing can efface, but death or Heaven ! 
Thou wert not made a prisoner b this place. 
Till after reason, borrowing force from years, 

Had lent its lustre to enhghten faith . 

For me, who, in my cradle, was their slave, 
Thy Christian doctrines were too lately taoght 

me; 
Yet, far from having lost the reverence due. 
This cross, as often as it meets my eye. 
Strikes through my heart a kind of awful fear . 
I honour, from my soul, the Christian law ; ^ 
Those laws, which, softening nature by humanity. 
Melt nations into brotherhood ; — ^no doubt 
Christians are happy ; and 'tis just to love them. 
SeL Why have you, then, declared yoorselt 
their foe ? 
Why will you join your hand with this proud 0»- 

man's. 
Who owes his triumph to the Christian """/ . 
Zar. Ah !— who could slight the oflfer of tus 
heart ? 
Nay— for I mean to tell thee all my weakness^ 
Perhaps I had, ere now, profest thy faith. 
But Osman loved me — and I've lost it all : 
I tliink on none but Osmaiw-my pleased heart, 
Filled with the blessing, to be loved by him. 
Wants room for other happiness. Place thou 
Before thy eyes, his merit and his fame, ^ 
His youth, yet blooming but in manhoods dawn, 
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Ho# many oonqoered IdngB hare swelled his 

power! 
ITunky too, how lovely ! how his brow becomes 
This wreath of eariy glories ! — Oh, my friend ! 
I talk not of a sceptre, which he gives me : 
NcH-to be charmed with that were thanks too 

homUe ! 
Ofieosive tribnte, and too poor'for love ! 
Twas Osman won my heart, not Osinan's crown : 
I lof€ not in him au^t besides himself. . 
Though think'st, perhaps, that these are starts of 



Bat, baii the will of Heaven, less bent to bless 

mm. 
Doomed Osman to my chains, and me to fill 
The tfafone that Osman sits on — ^niin and wretch- 
edness 

Caldi and coosume nw wishes, but I would 

To raise me to myself, descend to him. 

StL Haik ! the wished music sounds — ^Tis he — 

he comes [Exit Selima, 

Zar, My heart prevented him, and found him 



Absent two long whole days, the slow-paced hour 
At last is oome, and gives him to my wishes ! 

[A grand march. 

Enter Osman, reading a paper, which he re^de- 
livers to Orasmin ; with Attendants. 
(km. Wait my return— -or, should there be a 



That may require my presence, do not fear 
To enter ; ever mindful, that my own 

[Exit Oras, ^c, 
FoUows my people's happiness. — ^At length, 
Carea have released my heart — to love uid Zara. 
Zar. Twas not in cruel absence,^ to deprive 
me 
Of your imperial image— every where 
YoQ rdgn triumphant : memory supplies 
Reflection with your power; and you, like Hea- 
ven, 
Are aIvv^ present — and are always gracious. 
Obh. The sultans, my great ancestors, be- 
queathed 
Their empire to me, but their taste they gave 

not; 
Their laws, their lives, their loves, delight not me : 
I know our prophet smiles on amVous wishes, 
And opens a wide field to vast desire ; 
I know, that at my will I might possess ; 
That, wasting tenderness in wild profusion, 
I might look down to ray surrounded feet. 
And blesB contending beauties. I might speak, 
Serenely slothful, from within my palace. 
And bid my pleasure be my people's law. 
But, sweet as softness is, its end is cruel. 
I can look round, and count a hundred kings, 
Unoooqoered by themselves, and slaves to o- 

thers: 
Hence was Jerusalem to diristians lost ; 
But Hcmven, to blast that unbelieving race^ 



Taught me to be a king, by thinking like one. 
Hence, from the distant Euxine to the Nile, 
The trumpet's voice has waked the world to war; 
Yet, amidst arms and death, thy power has reach- 
ed me ; 
For thou disdain's^ like me, a languid love; 
Glory and Zara jom — and charm together. 

Zar, I hear at once, with blushes and with joy. 
This passion, so unlike your country's customs. 
Osm. Passion, like mine, disdains my coun- 
try's customs ; 
The jealousy, the faintness, the distrust. 
The proud, superior coldness of the East. 
I know to love you, Zara, with esteem ; 
To trust your virtue, and to court your soul. 
Nobly confiding, 1 unveil my heart. 
And dare inform you, that 'tis all your own : 
My joys must all be yours : only my cares 
Shafi Ce concealed within—* and reach not Zara. 

Zar, Obliged by this excess of tenderness. 
How low, how wretched was the lot of Zara ! 
Too poor with aught, but thanks, to pay such 
blessings ! 
Osm, Not so— I love — and would be loved a- 
gain; 
Let me confess it, I possess a soul. 
That what it wishes, wishes ardently. 
I should believe you hated, had you power 
To love with moderation : 'tis my aim, 
In every thing, to reach supreme perfection. 
If, with an equal flame, I touch your heart. 
Marriage attends your smile — But know, 'twill 

make 
Me wretohed, if it makes not Zara happy. 
Zar, Ah, sir ! if such a heart as generous Os- 
man*s 
Can, from my will, submit to take its bliss, 
What mortal ever was decreed so happy ! 
Pardon the pride with which I own my joy, 
Thus wholly to possess the man I love ! 
To know, and to confess his will my fate ! 
To be tlie happy work of his dear hands ! 
Tobe— 

Enter Orasmin. 

Osm. Already interrupted ! What ? 
Who?—Whence? 

Oras. This moment, sir, there is arrived 
That Christian slave, who, licensed on his faith, 
Went hence to France — ^aud, now returned, prays 
audience. 
Zar. [Aside.] Oh, Heaven ! 
Osm, Admit him — What ? — Why comes he 

not? 
Oras, He waits without No Christian dares 
approach 
This place, long sacred to the sultan's privacies. 
Osm. Go-'bring him with thee — monardis, 
like the sun, 
Shine but in vain, unwarming, if unseen ; 
With forms and reverence^ let the great apr 
proach us ; 
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Not the unhappy ;— every place aKke^ 
Gives the distressed a privilege to enters 

J Exit Oroi. 
oiaximsy 
Which harden kings insensibly to tyrants. 

Re-enter 0RA9UIV tpith Nebestan. 

Ner, Imperial sultan ! honoured, even by foes ! 
See me returned, regardful of my vow. 
And punctual to discharge a Christianas duty. 
I bring the ransom of the captive Zara, 
Fair ^hma, the partner of her fortune. 
And of ten Christian captives, prisoners here. 
You promised, sultan, if I should return. 
To grant their rated liberty : — Behold, 
I am returned, and they are yours no more. 
I would have stretched my purpose to myself. 
But fortune has denied it ; — ^my poor all 
Sufficed no further, and a noble poverty 
Is now my whole possession. — I redeem 
The promised Chnstians ; for I taught them hope : 
But, for myself, I come again your slave, 
To wait the fuller hand of future charity. 

Osm, Christian ! I must confess thy courage 
charms me ! 
But let thy pride be taught, it treads too high^ 
When it presumes to climb above my mercy. 
Go ransomless thyself, and carry back 
Their unaccepted ransomis, joined with gifts, 
Fit to reward thy purpose ; instead of ten. 
Demand a hundred Christians ; tliey are thine : 
Take them, and bid them teach their haughty 

country, 
They left some virtue among Saracens.-^ 
' Be Lusignan alone excepted — He, 
Who boasts the blood of kings, and dares lay 

claim ' 
To my Jerusalem — that claim, his guilt ! 
Such IS the law of states ; had I been vanquished. 
Thus had he said of me. I mourn his lo^ 
Who must in fetters, lost to day-light pine, 
And sigh away old age in grief and pam. 
For Zara — but to name her as a captive, - 
Were to dishonour language ; — she's a prize 
Above thy purchase :~Hall the Christian realms, 
With all their kings to guide them, would mute 
In vain, to force her from me — Go, retire^-* 



Ner. For Zara's ransom, with her own oooacnC^ 
I had your royal word. For Lnsigmuv^ 
Unhappy, poor, old man 

Onn, Was I not heard ? 
Have 1 not told thee. Christian, all my will ? 
What if I praised th^ I— This piesum^ontf 

virtue. 
Compelling my esteem, provokes my pride; 
Be gone— and when.to-ooorrow's sun shall rise 
On my dominions, be not found — too neof me. 
. \Ejdt Neresian. 

Zar. r^u/e.] Asfflst him. Heaven ! 

Osifi. Zara, retire a momentr- 
Assume, throughout my palace, sovereign empire. 
While I give orders to prepare the pomp 
That waits to.crown thee mistress of my throne. 
[Leads her out and retunun 
Orasmin ! didst thou mark the imperious slave ! 
What could he meanf--^e sigjbed— and, a9 he 

vent. 
Turned and looked back at Zara !— didst thou 
mark it ? 

Oras, Alas ! my sovereign master 1 let not 
jealousy 
Strike higl» enough to readi your noble heart 

Osm. Jealousy, said'st thou? I disdain it.*— ^ 
No! 
Distrest is poor ; and a misplaced suspicion 
Invites and justifies the falsehood feai«d.r— 
Yet, as I love with warmth — so, I could hate i 
But Zara is above disguise and art : — ~ 
My love is stronger, nobler^ than my power. 
Jealous ! — ^I was not jealcHis ! If I wmi, 
I am not — ^no— my heart — ^but, let us arown 
Remembrance of the word, and of the image: 
My heart is filled with a diviner flame^ — 
Go, and prepare for the approaching nuptials. 
Zara to careful empire joins delight. . 
I must allot one hour to thoughts of state. 
Then, all the smiling day u love and Zara's. 

[EsfitOramin. 
Monarcfas, by forms of pompous misery pressed^ 
In proud, unsocial mitery, unblessed, 
Would, but for love's soft influence, curse their 

throne. 
And, among crowded millions^' live alone. [Exit. 



ACT. n. 



SCENE I. 

Nerestak, Chatilioh. 
Cha. Matchless Nerestan ! generous and 

rt! 
have broke the chains of hopeless 
slaves! 
You, Christian saviour ! hy a Saviour sent ! 
Appear, be known, enjo^r your due delight ; 
The grateful weepers wait to dasp your knees, 
They throng to luss the happy hand that, saved 
tliam: 



Indulge the kind impatieooe of their eyes, 
And, at their head, command their hearts for 

ever. 
Ner, Illustrious Chatillon! this praise eVr* 

whelms me ; 
What have I done beyond a Chrtttian's dvttw ; 
B^ond what you woiud, in my place, have acme ? 
thai. True-4t is eveiy honest Christian'i duty; 
Nay, *tl^ the blessing ^ such miiMis as oun^ 
For others^ good to sacrifice our own^— 
Yet, happy diey> to whom Heaven gmnta the 

power. 
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To execute, Kke youy that duty's call. 

For lis — the reikis of abandoiied war^ 

Fofgot io Fraoccy and in Jerusalem, 

Left to grow old in fetters,-— Osman's father 

Consigned us to the gtoom of a damp dungeon, 

Where, but for you, we must have groaned out 

life. 
And aattre France have blessed our eyes no 



Iter. The will of gradous Heaven, that soften- 
ed Osman, 
Inured me for your sakes : — But, with our 

joy, 
Flows, mixed, a bitter sadness— 'I had hoped 
To sare from their perversion a ;roung b^ly, 
Who^ in her infant mnooence, with me, 
Was made a slave hj «ruel Noradin; 
When, sprinkling Syria with the blood of Cbris- 



Caesarea*s walls saw Tiusipian surprized. 
And the proud. crescent nse in bloody triumph. 
From thb seraglio having young escaped, 
Fate^ three years since, restored me to my chains; 
Then, sent to Paris on my plighted faith, 
1 flattered my fond hope with vain resolves, 
To guide the lovely Zara to that court 
Where Lewis has established virtue's throne : 
But Osman will detain- hep--^et, not Osman ; 
Zara herself foigets she is a Christian, 
And k>ves the Qrrant sultan I~^Let that pass : 
I mourn a disappointment still more cruel ; 
The prop of all our Christian hope is lost ! 
Ckai. Dispose me at your will — ^I am your 



Net* Oh, Sir, great Lusignan, so long their 

captive, 
Hiat last of an heroic race of kings ! 
That warrior, whose past fame has filled the 

world ! 
Osman refuses to my sighs for ever ! 

Cikai, Nay, then, we have been all redeemed 

in vam ; 
Perish that soldier who would quit his chains. 
And leave his noble chief behind in fetters. 
Alas ! you know him no|^ as I have known him; 
Thank Heaven, that placed your birth so far 

removed 
From those detested days of blood and woe : 
But I, less happy, was condemned to see 
Hiy waUs, JerunJem, beat dowiH^and all 
Our pious fathers^ labours lost in ruins ! 
Heaven ! had you seen the very temple rifled ! 
The, sacred sepulchre itself profaned ! 
Fatliers with children imoglec^ flame together ! 
And mtr last, king, oppceswd with age and erms, 
Murdered, and bleeding o'er his murdered sons I 
Then Lusfenan, sole remnant of his raee^ 
Rallying our fated few amidst the flames, 
Fearlessy beneath the crush of falling towers^ 
The conquerors and the conquered, groans and 

death! 
Dreadful— and, waring in his hand bis sword, 



Red with the blood of infidels cried out. 

This way, ye faithful Christians ! follow me. 

Ner. How full of glory was that brave retreat ! 

Chat, ^was Heaven, no doubt, that saved 
and led him on ; 
Pointed his path, and marched our guardian 

guide : 
We reached Caesarea — there the general voice 
Chose Lusignan, thenceforth to give us laws ; 
Alas ! 'twas vain — Caesarea could not stand 
When Sion's self was fallen ! — ^we were betrayed; 
And Lusignan condemned to length of life, 
In chains, in damps, and darkness and despair : 
Yet greal^ amidst his miseries, he looked, 
As if he could not feel his fate himself. 
But as it reached his followers. And shall we. 
For whom our generous leader suffered this. 
Be vilely safe, and dare be blessed without him ? 

Ner. Oh ! I should hate the liberty he shared 
not 
I knew too well the miseries you describe. 
For I was bom amidst them. Chains and death, 
Cssarea lost, and Saracens triumphant, 
Were the first objects which my eyese'er looked on. 
Hurried, an infant, among other infants, 
Snatched from the bosom of their bleeding mo- 
thers, 
A temple saved us, till the slaughter ceased ; 
Then were we sent to this ill-fated city. 
Here, in the palace of our former kii^ 
To learn, from Saracens, their hated raith. 
And be completely wretched. — ^Zara, too. 
Shared this captivity ; we both grew up 
So near each other, that a tender friendship 
Endeared her to my wishes : My fond heart— ^ 
Pardon its weakness, bleeds to see her lost. 
And, for a barbarous tyrant, quit her God ! 

Chat* Such is the Saracens' too fatal policy ! 
Watchful seducers, still, of infant weakness : 
Happy that }rou, so young, escaped their hands ! 
But let us think-^^May not this Zara's interest, 
Loving the sultan, and l^ him beloved. 
For Lusignan procure some softer sentence } 
The wise and .just, with innocence, mav draw 
Their own advantage from the guilt or others. 

Ner. How shall I gain admission to her presence? 
Osman has banished me— but that's a trifle ; 
Will the seraglio's portals open to me ? 
Or, could I find that easy to my hopes. 
What prospect of success from an apostate. 
On whom I cannot look without disdain. 
And who will read her shame upon my brow ? 
The hardest trial of a generous mind. 
Is, to court favours from a hand it scorns. 

Chat. Think it is Lusignan we seek to serve. 

Ner. WeU— it shall be attempted— Hark [ 
who is this ? • 

Are my eyes false ; or, is it really she? 

Enter Zara. 

Zar, Start not, my worthy friend ! I oome to 
seek you; 
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The sultan has peimitted it; fear nothing : ) 

But to confirm my heart, which trembles near you, 
Soften that angry air, nor look reproach ; 
Why should we fear each other, Both mistaking ? 
Associates from our birth, one prison held us, 
One friendship taught affliction to be calm, 
^Till Heaven thought fit to favour ^our escape, 
And call you to the fields of happier France ; 
Thence, unce again,, it was my lot to find you 
A prisoner here ; where, hid amongst a crowd 
.'Of undistinguished slaves, with less restraint, 

I shared your frecjuent converse ; 

It pleased your pity, shall I say your friendship ? 
Or rather, shall I call it generous charity ? 
To form that noble purpose, to redeem 
Distressful Zara — ^you procured my ransom. 
And, with a greatness that out-soared a crown, 
Returned yourself a slave, to give me freedom ; 
But Heaven has cast our fate K>r different climes: 
Here, in Jerusalem, I fix for ever ; 
Yet, among all the shine that marks my fortune, 
I shall, with frequent tears, remember yours ; 
Your goodness will for ever soothe my heart. 
And keep your image still a dweller there : 
Warmed by your great example to protect 
That faith, which lifts humanity so nigh, 
ril be a mother to distressful Christians. 

Ner, How ! — ^You protect the Christians ! you, 
who cap 
Abjure their saving faith, and coldly see 
Great Lusignan, tlieir chief, die slow in chains ! 

Zar. To bring liim freedom you behold me 
here ; 
You will this moment meet his eyes in joy. 

Chat, Shall I then live to bless that happy hour? 

Ner, Can Christians owe so dear a eift to Za- 

Zar, Hopeless T gathered courage to intreat 
The sultan for his liberty — amazed, 
So soon to gain the happiness I wished ! 
See where they bring the good old cliief, grown 

dim 
With age, by pain and sorrows hastened on ! 

Chat. How is my heart dissolved with sudden 

joy- 

Zar. I long to view his venerable face; 
But tears, I know not why, eclipse my sight 
I feel, methinks, redoubled pity for him ; 
But, I, alas ! myself have been a slave ; 
And when we pity woes which we have felt, 
Tis but a partial virtue ! 

Ner, Amazement ! — Whence this greatness in 
an infidel ! 

Enter Lusignan ied in by two Guards, 

Lus, Where am I ? From the dungeon's depth 
what voice • 
Has called me to revisit long-lost day ? 
Am I with Christians ? — ^I am weak — forgive me, 
And guide my trembling steps. Tm full of years; 
My miseries have worn me more than age. 
Am I, in truth, at liberty f [Seating himself. 



Chat. You are ; 
And every Christian's grief takes end with yours. 
Lus. O light! O, dearer far than light, that 
voice ! 
ChatiUon, is it you ? my fellow-martyr ? 
And shall our wretchedness, indeed, nave end ? 
In what place are we now ! — ^my feeble eyes, 
Disused to day-light, long in vain to find yeu. 
Chat. This was the palace of your royal fa- 
thers: 
Ti% now the son of Noradin's seraglio. 

Zar. The master of this place — the mighty 
Osman, 
Distinguishes, and loves to cherish virtue. 
This generous Frenchman, yet a stranger to you. 
Drawn from his native soil, from peace and res^ 
Brought the vowed ransoms of ten Chiistian 

slaves. 
Himself contented to remain a captive : 
But Osman, charmed by greatness^ like his own, 
To equal what he loved, has given him you. 
Lms. So generous France inspires her social 
sons! 
They have been ever dear and useful to me— 
Would I were nearer to him — ^Noble sir, 

[Nerestan approaches. 
How have I merited, that you for me 
Should pass such distant seas, to bring me bles- 
sings. 
And hazard your own safety for my sake r 

Ner. My name, sir, is Norestaii '; born in Syna^ 
I wore the chains of slavery from my birth ; 
Till, quitting the proud crescent for the court 
Where warlike Lewis reigns, beneath his eve 
I learnt the trade of arms : the rank I held 
Was but the kind distinction which he gave me. 
To tempt my courage to deserve regaroL 
Your sight, unhappy prince, would charm hi» 

eye ; 
That best and greatest monarch will behold. 
With grief and joy, those venerable wounds. 
And print embraces where your fetters bound 

you. 
All Paris will revere the cross's martyr ; 
Paris, the refuge still of ruined kings ! 

Lus. Alas ! in times long past, 1 have seen its 
glory : 
When Philip the Victorious hved, I fought 
A-brcast with Montmorency and Melun, 
D'Estaing, De Neile, and the far-famous Courcy; 
Names which were then the praise and dread or 

war! 
But what have I to do at Paris now ? 
I stand upon the brink of the cold grave ; 
That way my journey lies — ^to find, I hope, 
The King of Kings, and ask the recoropc ncc 
For all my woes^ long suffered for his sake^ 
You generous witnesses of my last hour. 
While I yet live, assist my humble prayers. 
And join the resignation of my soul. , 

Nerestan ! Chatillon ! and you, fair mourner . ^ 
Whose tears do honour to an old man's feorr^'^ ' 
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Fity s hthetj the imhappiest sare 
That ever fielt the hand of angry heaven ! 
My eyesy though dying, still can furnish tears; 
Half my long life they flowed, and sdll will flow !. 
A daughter and three sons, my heart's proud 

hopes, 
Were all torn from me in their tend'rest years — 
My friend Chatillon knows, and can remem- 

Ckat. Would I were ahle to forget your woe. 

Iau, Thoa wert a prisoner with me in Csd- 
sarea. 
And there beheld'st my wife and two dear sons 
Perish in flames. 

CMmt, A captive and in fetters^ 
I coaM not help them. 

JLacf . I know thou couldst not- 
Ofay 'twas a dreadful scene ! these eyes heheld it 
Hn^wnd and father, helpless I beheld it-— 
I>enied the mournful pnvilege to die ! 
Oh, my poor duldren ! whom I now deplore; 
If ye are saints in Heaven, as sure ye are, 
Look with an eye of pity on that brother, 
lliat sister wh(nn you left ! If I have yet 
Or son o^ daughter : for in early chains, 
Far from their lost and unassisting father, 
I heard that they were sent, with numbers more, 
To diis seraglio ; hence to be dispersed 
In nameless remnants o'er the East, and spread 
Our Christian miseries round a faithless world. 

Ckai. HTwas true — ^For in the horrors of that 
day, 
I saatcbe^l your infant daughter from her cradle ; 
But. finding every hope of flight was vain. 
Scarce had I sprinkled, from a public fountain, 
Those sacred drops which wash the soul from sin, 
When from my bleeding arms, fierce Saracens 
Forced the lost innocent, who smiling lay, • 
And pointed, playful, at the swarthy spoilers ! 
With her, your youngest, then your only son. 
Whose little life had reached the fourth sad year, 
And just given sense to feel his own misfortunes, 
Was ordered to this city. 

Jfer. I too, hither. 
Just at that fatal age, from lost Cssarea, 
Came ia that crowd of undistinguished Cbristi- 



Xms. You! came you thenoe? Alas! who 
knows but you 
Mi|^t heretofore have seen my two poor children. 
[Looking up.] Ah, madam I that small orna- 
ment you wear. 
Its form a stranger to this country's fashion, 
How loftt has it been yours ? 

Zar. From my first birth, sir 

Ah, what ! yon se^m surprised ! why should this 
move you? 
£i». Would you confide it to my trembling 

hands? 
Zar. To what new wonders am I now reser- 
ved? 
Oh, sir ! what mean you ? 



Lus, Providence and Heaven ! 
Oh, failing eyes, deceive ye not my hope ? 
Can this be possible ? — ^Yes, yes — ^'tis she ! 
This little cross — ^I know it, by sure marks ! 
Oh! take me, Heaven! while I can die with 

joy — 

Zar. Oh, do not, sir, distract me! — rising 
thoughts. 
And hopea, and fears, overwhelm me ! 

XtK. Tell me, yet. 
Has it remained for ever in your hands ? 

What both brought captives from Cssarea 

hither! 

Zar. Boil, both 

Oh, Heaven ! have I then found a father? 

Lus. Their voice ! their looks ! 
The living images of their dear mother ! 

God ! who aee'st my tears, and knowest my 

thoughts. 
Do not forsake me at this dawn of hope— — 
Strengthen my heart, too feeble for diis joy. 
Madam ! Nerestan ! Help me, Chatillon ! 

[lUting. 
Nerestan, hast thou on thy breast a scar, 
Which, ere Cssarea fell, nrom a fierce band, 
Surprising us by night, my child received ? 

Ner, Blessed hand ! — I bear it — sir, the mark 
is there! 

Iau. Merciful Heaven ! 

Ner. [KneeUng.] Oh, sir!— Oh, Zara, kneel.— 

Zar, UCneeting.] My father !~-0h ! 

Lut. Oh, my &st children ! 

Both. Oh ! 

Lut4 My son! my daughter! lost in embracing 

1 would now die, lest this should prove a dream ! 

Chat. How touched is my glad heart, to see 

their joy ! 
Lus. They snail not tear you from my arms — 

my children ! 
Again, I find you— dear in wretchedness : 
Oh, my brave son— and thou, my nameless daugb* 

ter! 
Now dissipate all doubt, remove all dread ; 
Has Heaven, that gives me back my children — 

given them. 
Such as I lost them ?— Come they Christians to 

me? 
One weeps, and one declines a conscious eye ! 
Your silence speaks — ^too well I understand it. 
Zar. I cannot, sir, deceive you — Osman's laws 

Were mine— and Osman is not a Christian. 

Xtci. Her words are thunder bursting on my 

head; 
Wert not for thee, my son, I now should die ! 
Full sixt^ years I fought the Christian cause. 
Saw their doomed temple fall, their power de^ 

stroyed: 
Twenty, a captive, in a dungeon's depth. 
Yet never for myself my tears sought Heaven ; 
All for my children rose my froitless prayers ; 
, Yet what avails a father^s wretched joy ? 
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I have a daughter gained, and Heaven an enemy. 

Oh ! my misguided daughter— lose not thy faim. 

Reclaim thy birthright-Hthink upon the blood 

Of twenty Christian kings, that fills thy veins ; 

Tis heroes' blood — the blood of saints and mar- 
tyrs ! 

What would thy mother feel, to see thee thus ! 

She, and thy murdered brothers !<— think, they 
call thee; 

Hunk that thou seest them stretch their bloody 
arma^ • 

And weep to win thee from their murderer's bo- 
som. 

Even in th^ place where thou betrayeit thy God, 

He died, my child, to save thee^-— Turn thy eyes. 

And see ; for thou art near his sacred sepiudure ; 

Thou canst not move a 9te^ but where ne trod ! 

Thou tremblest-^h ! admit me to thy soul ; 

Kill not thy aged, thy afflicted father ; 

Take not thus soon, again, the life thou gvvest 

him : 

8hame not thy mother — nor renounce thy God. 
Tis past — Repentance dawns in thy sweet eyes; 
I see bright truth descending to thy bevrt. 
And now, my lonff-4o8t child is found for ever ! 

Ner. Oh, doubly blest ! a sister, and a soul, 
To be redeemed together ! 

Zar. Oh, my father ! 
Pear author of my life ! inform me, teach me, 



What should my duty do ? 

Lui. By one short word, 
To dry up all my tear% and make life welcome. 
Say thou art a Christina ^ 

Zar, Sir— I am a Christian. 

Jau, Receive her, gracious Heaven ! and bless 
her for it. 

Enter Orasmin. 
Oroi. Madam, the sultan ordered me to tell 

That he expects you mstant qmt this- place, 
And bid your last farewell to these vile Chris- 
tians. 
You, oaptive Frenchmen, follow me; for you. 
It is my task to answer.—— 
Chat. Still-new miseries S 
How cautious man should be, to say, I'm Iwppy ! 
Lu$. These are the times^ my Aiends^ to try 
our firmness, 
Our Christian firmness.—— 
^r. Alas, sir! Oh! 
Liu. Oh, you !-^I dare not name yon ! 
Farewell — but, come what may, be sure remem- 
ber 
You keop the fatal secret I for the rest, 
Leaif^e all to Heaven— be faithful, and be blest 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. 

Enter Osman and Oeasmin. 

Osm. Orasmin, this alarm was false and 
groundless; 
Lewis no longer turns his arms on me ; 
The French, grown weaty by a length of woes, 
Wish not at once to quit their fruittul plains, 
And famish on Arabia's desart sands. 
Their shi{>s, 'tis^true, have spread the Syrian seas; 
And Lewis, hovering o'er the coast of Cyprus, 
Alarms the fears of Asia — But I've learnt, 
That, steering wide from our unmenaoed ports. 
He points his thunder at the E^^tian shore. 
There let him war, and waste my enemies ; 
Their mutual conflict will but fix my throne. 
Release those Christians — I restore their free- 
dom; 
^will please their master, nor can weaken me; 
Transport them at my cost, to find their king; 
I wish to have him know me : carry thither 
This Lttsjenan, whom, tell him, I restore. 
Because i cannot fear his fame in arms ; 
But love him for his virtue and his blood. • 
Tell him, my father, having conquered twice, 
Condemned him to perpetoal chains;; but I 
Have set him free, that i might triumph more. .' 

Oras, The Christians gun an army in his name. 

Otm, 1 cannot fear a sound.— *^ 



Oros. Bat, sir-*— should Lew i s* ■■ 

(hm. Tell Lewis, and the world—it shall be 

so: 
Zara proposed it^ and my heart approves : 
Thy statesman's reason is too dull for love ! 
Why wilt thou force me to confess it all ? 
Though I to Lewis send 4mck Lusignan, 
I give him but to Zarar^I h«fe graved her; 
And owed her the atonement of this joy. 
Thy false advices, which but now misled 
My ang^r, to confine those helpless 'Christians, 
Gave her a pain ; I feel for her and me : 
But I talk on, and waste the smiling moments. 
For one long hour I yet defer my nupfialB ; 
But, 'tis not lost, that hour ! 'twill be all hers ! 
She would employ it in a conference 
With that Nerestan, whom thou know'st— that 

Christian. 
Oras. And have you, sir, indulged that strange 

desire P 
Osm. What meanest thou ? They were infant 

slavea-togetfaer; ' 

Friends should part kind, who are to meet no 

more. 
When Zara asks, I will refuse her nothing : 
Restraint was never made for those w«f tove. 
•Down with those rigours of the proud seragbo; 
I hate its laws— where blind austerity 
Sinks virtue to necessity. — ^My blood 
3 
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Disdaims jour Aaan jealmxsy ; — I hold 
Tbe iieroey free plainness of m v Scythian ancestore, 
llieir open confidence, their honest hate. 
Their love unfearin<^ and their anger hold. 
Go— the good Christian waits-— conduct him to 

her; 
Zara expects thee— What she wills, ohey. 

[Exit Osman. 
Orm. Ho ! Christian f enter — wait a moment 
here. 

Enter Ncrestan. 
Zara wtQ soon approach — ^I go to find her. 

[Exit Oras. 
Net. In what a state, in what a place, I leave 
her? 
Oh, faith ! oh, father ! oh, my poor lost sister ! 
•£fae*8here 

Enter Zara. 
Thank Heaven, it is not, then, unlawful 
To see joo, yet once more, my lovely sister ! 

Not all so happy ! We, who met but now, 

Shall nerer meet again- ^for Lusignan 

We shall be orphans still, and want a father. 

Zar, Forbid it Heaven ! 

Ner, His last sad hour's at hand 

That flow of joy, which followed our discovery. 
Too strong and sudden for his age's weakness. 
Wasting his spirits, dried the source of life. 
And nature yields him up to time's demand. 
Shall he not die in peace ? — Oh ! let no doubt 
Disturb hb parting moments with distrust; 
Let me, when I return to close his eyes, 
Compose his mind*s impatienoe too, and tell him, 
You are confirmed a Christian ! 

Zar, Oh ! may his soul enjoy, in earth and 
heaven. 
Eternal rest ! nor let one thought, one sigh. 
One bold complaint of mine, recall his cares ! 
But you have mjured roe, who still can doubtr— 
What ! am I not your sister? and shall yoa 
Refuse me credit ? You soppose me light; 
You, who should judge my honour by your own, 
Shall you distrust a truth I dared avow. 
And stamp apostate on a sister's heart I 

Ner. Ah ! do not misconceive me ! — ^if I erred, 
AflRecdon, not distrust, misled my fear ; 
Your will may be a Christian, yet not you ; 
There is a sacred mark — a sign of faith, 
A pledge of promise, that must firm your claim. 
Wash you from guilt, and open Heaven before 

you. 
Swear, swear by all the woes we all have borne, 
Bv all the martyred saints, who call you daughter, 
That you consent, this day, to seal our fait^ 
By that mysterious rite which waits your call. 

Zttr. I swear by Heaven, and all its holy host. 
Its saints, its martyrs, its attesting angels. 
And the dread presence of its living author. 
To have no faith but ^urs; — to die a Christian ! 
Now, tell me what this mystic faith requires. 

Vol. L 



Ner, To hate the hapfunets of Osman's throne. 
And love that God, who, through his maze of 

woes, 
Has brought us all, unhoping, thus together. 
For me — I am a soldier, uninstructed. 
Nor daring to instruct, though strong in faith : 
But I will bring the ambassador of Heaven, 
To clear your views, and lift you to your God ! 
Be it your task to gain admission for him.— — ' 
But where? for whom? — Oh! thou immortal 

Power ! 
Whence can we hope it, in this cursed seraglio ? 
Who is this slave of Osman ? Yes, this slave ! 
Does she not boast the blood of twenty kings ? 
Is not her race the same with that of Lewis ? 
Is she not Lusignan's unhappy daughter ? 
A Christian, and my sister ? — ^yet a slave ! 
A willing slave ! — I dare not speak more plainly. 

Zar, Cruel ! go on — ^Alas ! you do not know 
me! 
At once, a stranger to my secret fate. 
My pains, my fears, my wishes, and my power : 
I am — I will be Christian — will receive 
Thb holy priest, with his mysterious blessing; 
I will not do, nor suffer, aught unworthy 
Myself, my father, or my father's race. 
But, tell m o n or be tender on this point—*- 
Wliat punishment your Christian laws decree 
For an unhappy wretch, who, to herself 
Unknown, and all abandoned by the world, 
Lost and enslaved, has, in her sovereign master, 
Found a protector, generous as great* 
Has touched his heart, and given him all her 
own? 

Ner. The punishment of such a slave should be 
Death in this world — and pain in tliat to come. 

Zar, I am tliat slave — strike here — and save 
my shame ! 

Ner, Destruction to my hopes ! Can it be you ? 

Zar, It is — ^Adored by Osman, I adore him : 
This hour the nuptial rites will mak^ us one. 

Ner, What ! marry Osman ! — ^Let the world 
grow dark, 
That the extinguished sun may hide th^r shame ! 
Could it be thus, it were no crime to kill thee ! 

Zar, Strike, strike — ^I love him — yes, by Hea» 
ven I love him. 

Ner. Death is thy due — but not thy due from 
me: 
Yet, were the honour of our house no ba r 
My father's fame, and the too gentle laws 
Of that religion which thou hast disgraced—- 
Did not the God thou quittest hold back my 



Not there — ^l could not there— but, by my soul, 
I would rush, desperate, to the sultans breast. 
And plunge my sword in his proud heart, who 

damns thee ! 
Oh ! shame ! shame ! shame ! at such a time aa 

tliis! 
When Lewis ! tliat awakener of the worM, 
BcncaUi the lifted cross makes Egyp^ pal.e» 
3L 
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And draws tbe svrord of Eteaven to spread oar 

faiths 
Now to submit to see my sister doomed 
A bosom slave to kim, whose tyrant heart 
But measures gk>i7 by the Chnstian's woe ! 
Ye»--[ will dare acquaint our fisther with it; 
Departing Lusigpan may live so long^ 
As jttsc to hear thy shame, and die to escape it 
Zar. Stay-*4Dy too angry brother — stay-— per- 



Zara has resolution great as thine : 
^is cruel — and unkmd. — ^Thy words are crimes ; 
^y weakness but misfortune. Dost thou suffer? 
I suffer more ;— Oh ! would to HeaTen this blood 
Of twenty boasted kings would stop at once. 
And stagnate in my hwt !-^It then no more 
AVould rush, in boiling fevers^ throu^ my veins. 
And every trembling drop be filled with Osman. 
How has he loved me ! now has he obliged me ! 
I owe thee to him ! What has he not done, 
To justifv his boundless power of charming ? 
For me, he softens the severe decrees 
Of his own iaith ; — and is it just that mine 
Should bid me hate him, but because he loves 

TOtf 

No ■■■ I will be a Christiao but preserve 

My gratitude as sacred as my faith; 

If I have death to fear for Osman's sake^ 

It most be from his coldness, not his love. 

Ner, 1 most at once condemn and pity thee ; 
I cannot point thee out which way to g^ 
But Providence will lend its light to guide thee. 
That sacved rite, which thou £alt now receive, 
Will strengthen and support thy feeble hearty 
To live an innocent, or die a martyr : 
Here^ then, begin perfonsance of thy vow; 
Here, in the trembling horrors of thy soul. 
Promise thy kin^ thy father, and thy God, 
Not to accomplish thy detested nuptials^ 
Till first the reverend priest has cleared your 
^ «yes. 
Taught you to know, and given you claim to 

Heaven. 
Promise me thi s 

Zar. So, bless me, Heaven ! I do.-*^— 
Go— hasten the good priest, I will expect him; 
But first retom-^eer my expiring rather. 
Tell him I am, and will be, all he wishes me : 
Tell him, to give him life 'twere joy to die. 

Ner, I go— Fareweli— farewell, unhappy sister! 
[Erit NereUan. 

Zar, I am alone— and now be just, my heart ! 
And tell me, wilt thou dare betray thy God ? 
What am I ? What am I about to be ? 
Dauriiter of Lusignan — or wife to Osman ? 
Am 1 a lover most, or most a Christian ? 
Would Selima were come ! and yet 'tis just^ 
All friends should fly her who forsakes herself. 
What shall I do?— What heart has strength to 

bear 
These double ^ghts of duty?— Help me, Hcao 



To thy hard laws I render qb my soul : 

Buty oh ! demand it back — ^tor now 'tis Osman's. 

Enter Osmav. 

Osm. Shine out^ appear, be found, my lovely 
Zara! 
Impatient eyes attend — the rites expect thee ; 
And my devoted heart no longer brooks 
This distance from its softener ! — all the lanqis 
Of nuptial love are lighted, and bum pure. 
As if they drew their brightness from thy blushes: 
The holy mosque is filled with fragrant fumes, 
Which emulate the sweetness of thy breathing: 
My prostrate fieople all confirm my choice. 
And send their souls to Heaven m prayers for 



Thy envious rivals, conscious of thy righ^ 
Approve superior charms, and join to praise thee; 
The throne, that waits thee, seems to shine more 

richly. 
As all its gems, with animated lustre. 
Feared to look dim beneath the eyes of Zam ! 
Come, my slow love ! the ceremonies wait thee; 
Come, and begin from this dear hour my triuiii|ph« 

Zar. Oh, what a wretch ami ! Oh, grief! Q^ 
love! 

Owl Co me com e 

Zar, Where shall I hide my blushes? 

Qtm, Blushes— here, in my bosom, hide them. 

Zar, My lord! 

Osm^ Nay, Zara— give me thy hand, and 



Zar. Instruct me. Heaven ! 
What should I say — ^Alas ! I cannot speak. 

dm. Away— this modest, sweet reluctsnt 
trifling 
But doubles my desires, and thy own beauties. 

Zar. Ah, me ! 

Osm. Nay^>but thou shouldst not be too cruel. 

Zar. I can no longer bear it — Oh, my lord — 

Otm. Ha !—Whatf— whence ?— how ? . ■ 

Zar. My lord ! my sovereign ! 
Heaven knows this marriage would hanre been a 

bliss 
Above my humble hopes ! — yet, witness love ! 
Not from the grandeur of your throne, that Uisi^ 
But from the pride of calling Osman mine. 
Would you had been no emperor ! and I 
Possessed of power and charms deserving you ! 
That, sliji^hting Asia's thrones, I might alone 
Have left a prpffiered worid, to follow you 
Through deserts, uninhabited by men. 
And blessed with ample room for peace and love: 
But, as it is — —these Christian»« 

(hm. Christians! What! 
How start two images into thy thoo^ts, 
So distant as ^ Christians and my love ! 

Zar. That good old Christian, reverend Losig* 
nan, 
Now dying, ends his life and woes together. 

Om. Well! let him die^Wbat has thy bcait 
to feelt 
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Thus pressiiigyand thus tender, ^rom the death 
Of an old wretdied Christian ? — ^Thank our pro- 
phet, 
Thoa art no Christian ! — ^Educated here. 
Thy happy yooth was taiq^ht our better faith : 
Siraet as thy pity shines, 'tis now mis-timed. 
What ! dioncn an a^^ suflferer dies unhappy, 
W^ should his foreign fiite disturb our joys ? 

jQir. Sir, if yon love me, and would have me 
tfaiidt 
nat I am tiuly dear 

Omm. Heaven ! if I love ! 

2ar. Permit me— 

Om. What? 

jg^. To desire— —. 

Om. Speak out. 

jSar. Tne nuptial rites 
ll»r be deferred till 

Om. Whatl-'Is that the voice 
OfZara? 

JSsr. Oh, I cannot bear his frown ! 

Om. OfZaia! 

Zar. It is dreadful to my heart. 
To 0ve you bat a seeming cause for an|^; 
Pkrdon my grief— Alas ! I cannot bear it ; 
There is a painful terror in yonr eye, 
That pierces to my soul — hid from your siglity 
I go to make a moment's truce with tears. 
And gather force to speak of my d^air. 

[Exit disordered. 

Otm, I stand immoveable like senseleu mar- 
ble; 
Horror had frosen my suspended tongue ; 
And an astonished silence robbed my will 
Of power to teU her that she shodied my soul ! 
^Mke she to me?— ^re I misunderstood her ! 
Could i|^be me she left?— What have I seen ! 

Enter Or asm i v. 

Orasmin, what a change is here !•— ^he's gone, 
And I permitted it, I know not how. 
Orae. Perhaps you but accuse the charming 

fault 
Of innocence, too modest oft in love. 
Otm. But why, and whence those tears ?— diose 

looks? that flight? 
That grief, so strongly stamped on eivery feature? 
If it has been that Frenchman !-— What a thought ! 
How low, how horrid a suspicion that ! 
The dreadful flash at once gives light and kills 

me; 
My too bold confidence repelled my cautioiH* 
An infidel ! a slave ! — a h^ut like mine- 
Reduced to suflfer from so vile a rival ! 
Bat tell me, didst thou mark them at their part* 

ing? 



Didst thou observe the language of their eyes ? 

Hide nothing from me Is my love betrayed ? 

Tell me my whole disgrace : nay, if thou trcnn 

blest, 
I hear thy pity speak, though thou art silent. 

Orat. I tremble at the pan^ I see you sufler. 
Let not your angry apprehension ut^e 
Your ffdthful slave to irritate your anguish ; 
I did, 'tis true, observe some parting tears; 
But they were tears of charity and grief: 
I cannot think there was a cause deserving 
This agony of passion— 

Osm. Why no— I thank thee- 



Oraamin, thou art wise ! It could not be 
That I sliould stand exposed to sodh an insult 
Thou know'st, had Zan meant me the oflfence, 
She wants not wisdom to have hid it better t 
How rightly didst ihoa jndge I— Zara sbsll koowi^ 
And thank thy honest service— After all, 
Mi^t she not have some cause for tears, which I 
Claim no concern in — ^but the grief it gives her ? 
What an unlikely fear — ^from a poor sSaive, 
Who goes to-morrow, and, no doubt, who wiaheiy 
Nay, who resolves, to see these climes no more. 
Oroi. Why did you, sir, against onr country's 
custom. 
Indulge him with a second leave to oome ? 
He said, he should return once more to see her. 
Om. Return ! the traitor! he return !-*Dares 
he 
Presume to press a second interview ? 
Would he be seen again?— He shall be seen; 
But dead. — I'll punish the audacious slave. 
To teach the faithless Mr to feel my aiwer. 
Be still, my transports; violence is blind: 
I know my heart at once is fierce and weak; 
I feel that I descend below myself ; 
Zara can never justly be suspected ; 
Her sweetness was not formed to cover treason : 
Yet^ Osman must not stoop to woman's foUies ; 
Their tears, complaints^ regrets^ and reconcile- 
ments, 
With all their Hght, capricious roll of changes^ 
Are arts too vulgar to be tried on me. 
It would become me better to resume 
The empire of my will* Rather than fall 
Beneath myself, I must, how dear sue'er 
It costly me, rise-^till I look down on Zara !«— «- 
Away-^ut mark me — these seraglio doors, 
Against kll Chrisdans be they henceforth shut, 
Cwae as the dark retreats or silent death. 

[Exit Oroimin. 
What have I done^ just Heaven ! thy rage to 

move, 
That thou ahooldst rink me down; so low to love? 

[Exit. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE T. 



Zara, Selima. 

SeL Ah, madam ! how at once I grieve yoar 
fate, 
And how admire yonr virtue ! — Heaven permits, 
And Heaven will give you strength, to bear mis- 
fortune ; 
To break these chains, so strong, and yet so dear. 
Zar. Oh, that I could support the fatal strug- 
gle! 
SeL The Eternal aids your weakness^ sees your 
will, 
I>irects your purpose, and rewards your sorrows. 
Zar, Never had wretch more cause to hope he 

does. 
SeL What ! though you here no more behold 
your father ! 
There is a Father to be found above, 
.Who can restore that father to liis daughter. 
Zar. But I have planted pain in Osman's bo- 
som; 
He loves me, even to death ! and I reward him 
With anguish and despair.-^How base ! how 

cruel ! 
But I deserved him not ; I should have been 
Too happy, and the hand of Heaven repelled 
me. 
SeL What I will you then regret the glorious 
loss, 
And hazard thus a victory bravely won ? 

Zar. Inhuman victory !^-thou dost not know 
This love so powerful, this sole joy of hfe, 
This first, best hope of earthly happiness, 
Ts yet less powerful in my heart than Heaven ! 
To him who made that heart I offer it ; 
There, there, I sacrifice my bleeding passion ; 
I pour before him every guilty tear ; 
' I beg him to ef&ce the fond impression, 
And fill with his own image all my soul : 
But, while I weep and sigh, repent and pray, 
Remembrance brings the object of my love, 
And every light illusion floats before him. 
1 sec, I hear him, and again he charms ! 
Pills my glad soul, and shines 'twixt me and 

I leaven ! 
Oh, all ye royal ancestors ! Oh, father I 
Mother! You Christians, and the Christians' 

God! 
You who deprive me of this generous lover ! 
If you permit me not to live for him, 
Let me not live at all, and I am blessed : 
Let me die innocent; let his dear hand 
Close tlie sad eyes of her he stooped to love. 
And I acquit my fate, and ask no more. 
But lie forgives me not — regardless now. 
Whether or how I live, or when I die. 
He quits me, scorns me — and I yet live on. 
And talk of death as distant !-— 



SeL Ah ! despair not; 
Trust your eternal helper, and be happy. 

Zar. Why — ^what has Osman done, that he toot 
should not ? 
Has Heaven so nobly formed his heart to hate it? 
Generous and just, beneficent and brave. 
Were he but Christian— What can man be more ? 
I wish, methinks, this reverend priest were corner 
To free me from these doubts^ which shake my 

soul: 
Yet know not why I should not dare to hope. 
That Heaven, whose mercy all confess ana feel. 
Will pardon and approve the alliance wished : 
Perhaps it seats me on the throne of S;^ria, 
To tax my power for these good Christians' com- 
fort. 
Thou know'st the mighty Saladine, who first 
Conquered tliis empire from my father's race. 
Who, like my Osman, charmed the admiring 

world, 
Drew breath, though Syrian, from a Christian 
moijber. 
SeL What mean you, madam ! Ah ! you do 

not see — 
Zar. Yes, yes— I see it all ; I am not blind: 
I see my country and my race condemn me > 
I see, that spite of all, I still love Osman. 
What if I now go throw me at his feet^ 
And tell him there sincerely what I am ? 
SeL Consider — that might cost your brother^s 
life. 
Expose the Christians, and betray you all. 

Zar. You do not know the noble heart of Os- 
man. 
SeL I know him the protector of a faith. 
Sworn enemy to ours — ^The more he loves, 
The less he will permit you to profess 
Opinions which he hates: to-night the pries^ 
In private introduced, attends you here ; 

You promised him admission 

Zar. Would I had not ! 
I promised, too, to keep this fatal secret; 
My father's ure^ed command* required it of me; 
I must obey, all dangerous as it is ; 
Compelled to silence, Osman is enraged. 
Suspicion follows, and I lose liis love. 

Enter Osman. 

Osm. Madam ! there was a time when mj 
charmed heart 
Made it a virtue to be lost in love ; 
When, without blushing, I indulged my flame, 
And every day still made you dearer to me. 
You taught me, madam, to believe my love 
Rewarded and returned — nor was that hope, 
Methinks, too bold for reason. Emperors, 
Who chuse to sigh devoted at tlie feet 
Of beauties, whom the world conceive their slave% 
Have fortune's claim; at least^ to sur^ succ«s»; 
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Bbt Itwere propluuie to think of power in love. 
Dear as my oassioD makes you, I decline 
Possession or her channs^ whose hearths another's. 
You will not find me a weak, jealous lover. 
By coarse reproadws, giving pain to yoa, 
.Ajid shamii^ my own greatness. Wounded 

deeply, 
Tet shonning and disdaining low complaint, 
I come to tell yo u 

JSor. Give my trembling heart 
A flMMoent^a respite 

Osm. That unwilling coldness 
Is the just prize of your capricious lightness; 
Your ready arts may spare the fruitless pains 
Of coloaring deceit with fair pretences ; 
I would not vrish to hear your slight excuses; 
I cherish ignorance, to save my blushes. 
Osman in every trial shall remember 
That he is emperor. Whate'er I suffer, 
*Tn doe to honour that I give up you. 
And to my injured bosom take despair, 
father than shamefully possess you sighing. 
Convinced those sighs were never meant for 



Go, madam — you are free — ^from Osman's pow- 



Eipect DO wrongs, but see his face no more. 
Zar. At last, 'tis come — the feared, the mur^ 
dering moment 
Is oome — and I am cursed by earth and heaven ! 
[Ukrmos ktndfon the ground. 
If it is true diat I am loved no more 



OfM. It is too true, my fame requires it; 
It is too true that I unwilling leave you : 
That I at once renounce you and ador e 
Zara ! you weep ! 

Zor. If I am doomed to lose you, 
If I must wander o'er an empty world. 

Unloving and unloved On f yet, do justice 

To die afflicted do not wrong me doubly : 

Punish me, if it is needful toyour peace. 
But say not, I deserved it — ^lliis, at least, 

Believe ^for not the greatness of your soul 

Is truth more pure and sacred—* no regret 
Can touch my bleeding heart, for I have lost 
The rank of her you raise to share your throne. 
I know I never ought to have been there; 
My fate and my defects require I lose you. 
But ah ! my h^rt was never known to Osman. 
May Heaven, that punishes, for ever hate me. 
If I regret the loss of aught but you. 

Osn. Rise — rise, this means not love ? 

Zor. Strike Strike me. Heaven ! 

Osm. What! is it love to force yourself to 
wound 
The heart yon wish to gladden? But I find 
Lovers least know themselves; for I believed. 
That I had taken back the power I gave you ; 
Yet see ! you did but weep, and have resumed 

me! 
Frood as I a m ■■ I must confes!^ one wish 



Evades my powep 
you. 
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Zfura — thy tears were formed to teach disdab. 

That softness can disarm it. ^Tis decreed^- 

I must for ever love — but from what cause. 
If thy consenting heart partakes my fires. 
Art thou reluctant to a blessing meant me ? 
Speak ! Is it levit y or, is it fear? 

Fear of a power that, but for blessing thee. 
Had, without joy, been painful. Is it artifice ? 
Oh ! spare the needless pain s ■ ■ A rt was not 

made 
For Zara.— Art, however innocent. 



Looks like deceiving 1 abhorred it ever. 

Zar. Alas ! I have no art ; not even enough 
To hide this love, and this distress you ^ive me. 

Osm. New riddles ! Speak with plamness ta 
my soul ; 
What canst thou mean ? 

Zar. I have no power to speak itr 

Osm. It it some secret dangerous to my state .^ 
Is it some Christian plot grown ripe against me ? 

Zar. lives there a wretch so vile as to betray 

Osman is blessed beyond the reach of fear: 
Fears and misfortunes threaten only Zara. ^ 
Osm. Why threaten Zara ? 
Zar. Permit me, at your feet. 
Thus trembling, to beseech a ftivour from yoo< 
Osm. A favour! Oh, you guide the will of 

Osman. 
Zar. Ah ! would to Heaven our duties were 
united. 
Firm as our thoughts and wishes ! But this day« 
But this one sad, unhappy day, permit me, 
Alone, and far divided from your eye. 
To cover my distress, lest you, too tender, 
Should see and share it with me — from to-mor* 

row, 
I will not have a thought concealed from you. 
Otm. What strange disquiet, from what stran- 
ger cause ! 
Zar. If I am really blessed with Osman's lovc^ 
Ha will not then refuse this humble prayer. 
Osm. If it must be, it must — Be pleased, my 
will 
Takes purpose from your wishes ;• and consent 
Depends not on my choice, but your decree : 

Go but remember how he loves, who thus 

Finds a delijght in pain, because you give it 
Zar. It gives me more than pain lo make you 
feel it 

Osm. And ^»n you, Zara, leave me ? 

Zar. Alas, my lord ! [Exit Tmtsl. 

Osm, [AloneA It should be yet, metbinks, too 
soon to ny me ! 
Too soon, as yet, to wrong my easy faith. 
The more I think, the less I can conceive. 
What hidden cause should raise such strange de- 
spair I 
Now, when her hopes have wings, and every wish 
Is courted to be lively ! When I love, 
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And joy and empire press her to their bosom ; 
When not alone beloved, but even a lover : 
Professing and accepting ; blessed and blessing ; 
To see her eyes, through tears^ shine mystic love ! 
^is madness ! and I were unworthy power. 
To sufier longer the capridons insult ! 
Yet, was I blameless ? No-— I was too rash ; 
I have felt jealousy, and spoke it to her; 
I have distrusted her — and still she loves : 
Generous atonement that ! and 'tis my duty 
To expiate, by a length of soft indulgence, 
The transports of a ra^e, which still was love. 
Hencefortn, I never will suspect her false; 
Nature's plain power of charming dwells about 

her. 
And innocence gives force to eveiy word. 
I owe full conficlence to all she looks, 
For in her eyes shines truth, and every beam 
Shoots confirmation round her. I remarked, 
Xven while she wept, her soul a thousand times 
Sprung to her lips, and longed to leap to mine, 
with honest, araent utterance of her love. 
Who can possess a heart so low, so base. 
To look such tenderness, and yet have none ? 

Enter Melidok with Okasmin. 

MeL This letter, great disposer of the world ! 
Addressed to Zara, and in private brought. 
Your faithful guards this moment intercepted, 
And humbly offer to your sovereign eye. 
Otnu Come nearer, give it me.*-To Zajra ! — 
Rise. 

Bring it with speed Shame on yonr flattering 

distance-^— 

[Advancing^ a$ul STUitcking the letter. 

Be honest and approach me like a subject. 

Who serves the prince, yet not forgets the man. 
MeL One of your Christian slaves, whom late 
your bounty 
Beleased from bondage, sought with heedful 
guil^ 

Unnoticed to deliver it ^Discovered, 

He waits, in chains, his doom from your decree. 
Otm, Leave me ! I tremble, as if something 
fatal 
Were meant mc from this letter— should 1 
read it? 
Orau Who knows but it contains some happy 
truth, 
T^at may remove all doubts, and calm your heart ? 
Osm. Be it as 'twill — ^it shall be read — my 
hands 
Have apprehension that out-reaches mine ! 
Why should they tremble thus? — 'tis done — 
and now, [Opens the letter. 
Fate, be thy call obeyed— —Orasmin, mark 

' There is a secret passage toward the mosque ; 

* That way you might escape ; and unperoeived, 

* Fly your observers, and fulfil our hope ; 
' Despise the danger, and depend on me^ 
^ Who wait you, but to die if you deceive. 



Hell! tortur^! death! and woman! — What^ 

Orasmin! 
Are we awake ? Heardst thou? Can this be Zara? 

Orat. Would I had lost all sense — ^for what I 
heard 
Has covered my afflicted heart with horror. 

Osm, Thou seest how I am treated ! 

Oras. Monstrous treason ! 
To an afiront like this you cannot— most not 

Remain insensible -You, who bnt now. 

From the most slight suspicion, felt such pain^ 
Must, in the horror of so black a guilt. 
Find an eflfectual cure, and banish love. 

(km. Seek her this instant — go, Orasmin, fly ^ 
Shew her this letter--bid her read and tremble : 
Then, in the rising horrors of her guil^ 
Stab her unfaithful breast, and let her die. 
Say, while thou strikes t Stay, stay, retom 

and pity me ; 
I will think first a moment-*-Let that Christian 
Be strait confronted with her — Stay — I will, 
I will-^I know not what— Would I were 

dead! 
Would I had died, unconscious of this shame ! 

Oras, Never did prince receive so bold a 



Osnu Seeliere detected this infernal secret ! 
This fountain of her tears, which my weak heart 
Mistook for marks of tenderness and pun ! 
Why ! what a reach has woman to deceive ! 
Under how fine a veil of grief and fear 
Did she propose retirement 'till to-morrow ! 
And I, bund dotard ! gave the fool's consent. 
Soothed her, and su&red her to go ! ■ She 

parted. 
Dissolved in tears ; and parted to betray me ! 

Oras. Reflection sen-es but to confirm ber 
guilt 
At lengUi resume yourself; awaken thousht ; 
Assert your greatness ; and resolve like Osman. 

Osm, Nerestan, too— Was this the boasted 
honour 
Of that proud Christian, whom Jerusalem 
Grew loud in praising! whose balf-enyied virtue 
I wondered at myself; and felt disdain 
To be but equal to a Christian's greatness ! 
And does he thank me dius ? base infidel ! 
Honest, pretending, pious, praying villain ? 
Yet Zara is a thousand times more base, 
More hypocrite, than he. A slave ! a wretch I 
So low, so lost, that even the vilest labours, 
In which he lay condemned, could never ank him 

Beneath his native jnfamy Did she not know 

What I have done^ what suffered — for her sake f 

Oras. Could you, my gracious lord, foigive my 



You would- 



Osm. I know it— thou art right— Fll see her— - 
ni tax her in thy presence ;— Fll upbraid her— ^ 
ril let her leam-4jo— find, and bnng ber to me. 

Oras. Alas, my lord ! disordered as you aiv 
What can you wish to ny ? 
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Qml I know not^ now— 
Bdc Iresohre to Ke her — lest she think 
Her fklsefaood bns» perfaapi^ the power to grieve 

Ormt. Believe me^ sir, joor threatenii^ yoor 



Whnt will ttiey all produce, but Zara's tears 
To qiuench this fancied anger ! Your lost heart, 



Seduced against itself, will search but reasons 
To Justify the guilt, which gives it pain : 
Rather conceal from Zara Uiis discovery ; 
And let some trustj slave convey the letter, 
Beciosed, to her own hand — then shall you learn, 
Spite of her frauds, disguise, and artifice, 
The fiimneas^ or abasement of her soul. 
OuL Thy counsel charms me ! Well about it 



7wiU be some recompencc, at least^ to see 
Her bhtthes when detected. 

Ormt. Oh, my lord ! 
I doubt yon in the trial ! for your heart 

OuL Distrust me not — ^my love, indeed, b 
weak, 
But honour and disdain more strong than Zara. 
Here, take thi^ fatal letter— chuse a slave. 
Whom yet she never saw, and who retains 

Hjs trie^ fidelity — Dispatch — begone 

[Exit Onumin. 
Now, whither shall I turn my eyes and steps^ 
The sorest way to shun her : and give time 
For this discovering trial ? — ^Heaven ! she's here ! 

Enter Zara. 

$0, Madam ! fortune will befriend my cause. 
And free me from your fetters. — ^You are met 
Most apdy, to dispel a new-risen doubt. 
That claims the finest of ^our arts to gloss it. 
Unhappy each by other, it is time 
To enj our mutual pun, that both may rest : 
You want not generosity, but love ; 
My pride forgotten, my obtruded thmne. 
My favours^ cares, respect, and tenderness. 
Touching your grmtitttde, provoked regard ; 
mil, by a length, of benefits beueged. 
Your heart submitted, and you thought 'twas 

love: 
But yon deceived yourself and injured me. 
There is, Fm told, an object more deserving 
Your love than OsmaiF ^I would know his 

Be just, nor trifle with my anger : tell me 

Now, while expiring pity stn^es faint, 

Wlule I have yet, perhaps, the power to pardon i 

Give up the faokl invader of my daim. 

And let hini'dio to save thee. Thou art known; 

Think and resohe — While I yet speak, renounce 

him; 
While yet the thunder roUs suspended, stay it ; 
Let thy mioe charm me, and recall my soiil. 
That tucns averse, and dwells no more on Zara. 
Zar. Can it be Osman speaks^ and speaks to 



Learn, cruel ! learn, that diis afflicted heart. 
This heart, which Heaven delights to prove fay 

tortures, 
Did it not love, has pride and power to shun yon. 
Alas ! you will not know me ! what have I 
To fear, but that unhappy love you ooesdon f 
That love, which only could outweigh the shame 
I feel, whale I descend to weep my wrongs. 
I know not whether Heaven, that frowns upon 

me, 
Has destmed my unhappy days fKH* yours; 
But, be my fate or blessed or cursed, I swear 
By honour, dearer even than life or love^ 
Could Zara be but mistress of herself. 
She would, with cold regard, look down on kingi^ 
And, you alone excepted, fly them alL 
Would you leam more, and open all my heart ? 
Know, uien, that spite of this renewed injustice^ 
I do not— cannot wish to love you less : 
That, long before you looked so low as Zara, 
She gave her heart to Osman; yours, before 
Your benefits had bought her, or your eye 
Had thrown distinction round her ; never had. 

Nor ever will acknowledge other lover : 

And to this sacred truth, attesting Heaven, 
I call thy 'dreadful notice ! If my heart 
Deserves reproach, 'tis for, but not from, Osman: 

Osm, What ! does she yet presume to swear 
anoerity ! 
Oh, boldness of unblushing penury ! 
Had I not seen, had I not read such proof. 
Of her light falsehood as extinguished doubt, 
I could not be a man, and not believe her. 

Zcr. Alas, iny lord! what cruel fears have 
seized you? 
What harsh, mysterious words were those I heard? 

0«n. What fiears should Osman feel, since Za- 
ra loves him ? 

Zar. I cannot live and answer to your voice. 
In that reproachful tone ; your angry eye 
Trembles with fury while }rou talk of love. 

Otm. Since Zara loves him ! 

Zar. Is it possible 
Osman should disbelieve it? — ^Agpun, again 

Your late-repented violence returns ^ 

Alas ! what ulling frowns ^jroo dart against me ! 
Can it be kind ? Can it be just to doubt me ? 

Ono. No ! I can doubt no longer— 'Yon may 
retire. [ExU Zara, 

Re-^nter Okasuin. 

Orasmin, she's perfidious, even beyond 
Her sex's undiscovered power of seeming; 
She's at the topmost point of shameless artifice; 
An empress at deceiving ! Soft and easyv 
Destroying like a pbgue, in calm tranquillity : 
She's innocent, she swears — so is the me ; 
It shines in harmless distanoe, bright and plea- 

Consuming nothing till it first embraces. 

Say, hast diou chosen a slave ? — ^Is he instructed? 

Haste to detect her vileness and my wrongs. 
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Ofvu. Punctual I have obeyed your whole 
command: 
But have you armed, iny lord, your injured heart, 
With coldness and indifference P Can you hear, 
All painless and unmoved, the false one's sliameP 

dsnu Orasmin, I adore her more than ever. 
•' Oras. My lord ! my emperor ! forbid it, Hear 
ven! 

Otm. I have discerned a gleam of distant hope ; 
This hateful Christian, the light growth of France, 
Proud, young, vain, amorous, conceited, rash» 
Has misconceived some charitable glance^ 
And judged it love in Zara : he alone. 
Then, has offended me. Is it her fault, 
If those she charms are indiscreet and daring? 
Zara, perhaps, expected not this letter ; 
And I, with rashness groundless as its writer's. 
Took fire at my own fancy, an4 have wronged her. 



Now hear me with attention — Soon as night 
Has thrown her welcome shadows o'er the pib* 

lace; 
When this Nerestan, this ungrateful Christian, 
Shall lurk in expectation near our walls^ 
Be watchful that our guards surprise and seize 

him; 
Then, bound in fetters^ and o'erwhehned with 

shame. 
Conduct the daring traitor to my presence >— 
But, above all, be sure you hurt not Zara; 
Mindful to what supreme excess I love. 

[Bjnt Oratmin, 
On this last trial all my hopes depend ; 
Prophet, for once thy kind assistance lend. 
Dispel the doubts that rack my anxious breast^ 
If Zara's iunocent, thy Osman's blest. 

[ExU, 



ACT V, 



SCENE I. 



Zara and Selima. 
Zar. Soothe me no longer with thb viun desire; 
To a recluse like me, who dares henceforth 

Presume admission I ^the seraglio's shut 

Barred and impassable— as death to time ! 
My brother ne er must hope to see me more : — 
How now ! what unknown slave accosts us here ? 

Enter Melioor. 

Met This letter, trusted to my hands, receive, 
In secret witness I am wholly yours. 

\Zara readt the letter. 
' SeL [Aside.] Thou everlasting ruler of the 

world ! 
Shed thy wished mercy on our hopeless tears; 
Redeem us from the hands of hated infidels. 
And save mj princess from the breast of Osman. 
Zar, 1 wish, my friend, the comfort of your 

counsel. 
SeL Retire — you shall be called — ^wait near — 
Go, leave us. [Exit Melidor. 

Zar. R^d this, and tell me what I ought to 
answer : 
For I would gladly hear my brother's voice. 
SeL Say rather you would hear the voice of 
Heaven. 
'Tis not your brother calls you, but vour God. 

Zar. I know it, nor resist his awful will j 
Thou knowest that I have bound my soul by oath; 
But can I — ought I — ^to engage myself. 
My brother, and the Christians, in this danger ? 
SeL Tis not their danger that ali^rms your 
fears; 
Your love speaks loudest to your shrinking soul ; 
I know your heart of strength to hazard all^ 
But it has let in traitors, who surrender, 
On poor pretence of safety : — Learn at least. 
To understand the weakness that deceives you : 



You tremble to ofiend your haughtr lover. 
Whom wrongs and outrage but encicar the more; 
Yes—jou are blind to Osman's cruel nature, 
That Tartar's fieroenesi^ that obscures his bounties^ 
This tyger, savage in his tenderness. 
Courts with contempt, and threatens amidst soft- 
ness; 
Yet, cannot your neglected heart effiice 
His fated, fixed impression ! 

Zar. What reproach 
Can I with iustice make him ? I, indeed, 
Have given liiin cause to hate roe f 
Was not his throne, was not his temple ready } 
Did he not court his slave to be a queen, 
And have I not declined it ?— «-I who ought 
To tremble, conscious of a£front^ power ! 
Have not I triumphed o*er his pride and love ? 
Seen him submit nis own high will to mine. 
And sacrifice his wishe9 to my weakness } 

SeL Talk we no more of this unhappy passion i 
What resolution will your virtue take r 

Zar. All thin^ combine to sink me to despair : 
From the seraglio death alpne will free me. 
I long to see the Christians^ happy climes ; 
Yet in the moment, while I form that prayer, 
I sigh a secret wish to languish here. 
How sad a state is mine ! my restless soul 
All ignorant what to do, or what to wish, 
My only perfect sense ia that of piun. 
Oh, guarqian Heaven ! protect my brother's life. 
For I will meet him, and fulfil his prayer : 
Then, when from Solyma's unfriendly walls, 
His absence shall unbind his sister's toneue, 
Osman shall learn the secret of mv birth, 
My faith unshaken, and my deathless love ; 
He will approve my choice, and pity me. 
I'll send my brother word he may expect me. 
Call in the faithful slave— -—God of my fathers I 

[ExitSeikiuu 
Let thy Iiand save me, and thy will direct ! 
1 
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Emier Selima and Mbliook. 

I tbe Chfisdan wbo iBtnutad thee. 
That Zan't beartis fiawd* nor afaririks at danger; 
'' at flPf laithlvl friend will, at the hour, 
» and iBtrodndi Um lo his wiih. 

; ke ramt not find OS. 
[Exami Zara amd SeUma. 

Eniet OsMAjr and Orasmi v. 
Omu SwiftVy je boun, mova on; my fiiiy 

InfatMBt* and wonJd push the wheels of tune. 
Hem no«r! Whatmeasage dost thou bring? Speak 

bakUy-— 
Wbat answer gave she to the letter sent her? 
JUdL SIk Unshed and tiemUcd, and grew pale, 



Tbenbhuheidy andreadii; and anin new pale; 
And ^aepty and smiled, and doubted, and resolved ; 
For after all this race of varied passions, 
When she bad sent me out, nnd called me faad^, 
' TeU bim,' she cried, * who has intrusted diee, 
' That Zara's heart is fiied, nor shrinks at dan- 
*Bcr; 

* And tbat mv fintfafiBl friend will, at the homv 

* Eipect^ and introduce him to his wish.' 

Our. Bnoqgb ■ be gone-*'! have no ear. for 
more. — [2b the f/Seoe. 

Leacvtt me^ tfaou lao^ Orasmin^ — ^Leave me, life, 

[lb Orofmtn. 
For every mortal aqiect moves my bale : 
Lease me to my distraction-^ grow mad, 
And cannot bear the visage of a friend. 
hemn me to rage, deq^, and shame, and 

wrongs! 
Leave me XoMtk aq^ael f an dshon mankind. 

[£jrt^ Orafmin. 
Wbo ami?— Hemren! Who am I? What re- 
solve I ? 
Zara ! Nerestan ! :sound these words like names 
Decreed to join ?— Why puse i^--Perish Zara^ 
Would I could tear her unage from my beart!*^ 
Twere bapfuer not to live at all, than live 
Her soom, the sport of an ungrateful false one ! 
And sink the sovereign in a woman's proper^. 

Reenter Orasmi^. 

Oiasniiii! — Friend! ntum, I camiot bear 
This absence from thy reason : 'twas unkind, • 
Twaa cruel to obey me, thus distressed, 
And wanting power to thi^k, when I bad lost 

thee. 
Host goes the hour? Has beappesred, thisrival? 
Pcrisbtlie duaneful sound— This riUain Christian ! 
Has be Mopeared below ? 

Omr. 8ilent and dark, 
Ibe nnbfieatfaing world is hushed, as if it heard^ 
And listened to your sorrows. 

(hm. Oh, treacfaerons night ! 
Thou lendst thy ready veil to every treason, 
And teemiag niscfaiefs thriw benratb diy shade. 



Orasmitt, prophet reason, tcuth, and love ! 
After such length of benefits, to wrong me ! 
How have I oveiHrated, how. mistaken, 
The merit of her beauty ! — Did I not 
Forget I was a monardh ? Did I remember 
That Zaia was a slave?*— I ^e up all ; 
Gave up tranouillity, distinction, pride, 
And feu the shamdful victim of my love ! 

Orat» Sir, sovereign, sultan, my imperial mas* 
ter! 
Reflect on your own greatness, 
The distant provocation. 

(hm. Hark ! Heard'st thou nothing ? 

Oros. My lord ! 

Ossi. A voice, like dying groan's ! 

Orgs. I listen, but can hmr nothing. 

Otm, Acain ! — ^look out — he come s 
• Orat, Nor tread of mortal foot--Hiior voic^ I 

hear: 
The still seraglio lies, profoundly plunged 
In death-like silence^ Nodiing stirs.-^The air 
Is soft, as infant sleep ; no breathing wing 
Steals through the shadows, to awaken night 

Otm, Horrors a thousand times more dark than 
these. 
Benight my suffering soul^^Thou dost not know 
To what excess of tenderness I loved her; 
r knew no happiness, but what she gave n^e> 
Nor could have felt a misery but for her ! 
Pity this weakness— Huine are tears, Orasmin, 
Tbat fall not oft, nor lightly. 

Orai. Tears !— Oh, Heaven ! 

OiUL The first which ever yet unmanned my 
eyes! 
Oh! pity Zara — ^pi^me — Orasmin, 
These but forerun the tears of destined blood. 

Orai. Oh, my unhappy lord I — I treAible for 
you — 

Osm. Do— tremble at my sufferings, at my 
love ; 
At my revenge too, tremble — for 'tis due. 
And will not be deluded. 

Orof. Hark! I hear 
Tho'steps of men, along the neighbouring wall ! 

0«fi. Fly — sene hin>— 'tis Nerestan ! Wait no 
chains, 
But drag him down to my impatient eye. 

[ExU Orasmin^ 

Enter Zara and Selima, in the dark. 

Zor. Where art thou, Seluna? Give me thy 
hand. 
It is so dark, I tremble as I step, 
With fears and startings never felt till now ! 
OsjR. Damnation! 'tis her voice! the well- 
known sound, • 
That has so often charmed me into baseness ! 
Oh, the perfidious hypocrite !— she goes 
To meet the inriting mfidel !— now, now, 

[Drawhig a dagger^ 
Bevenge^ stand firm, and interoept his wishes^r— 
3M 
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Revenge ! On whom ?— No mattep— Earth and 

Heaven 
Would blush, should I forbear: now — Zara, now ! 
[Drojft the dagger. 
I most not, cannot strike ! the starting steel, 
Unwilling, flies my hand, and shmis to wound 
her. 
Zar. This is the private path— <:ome nearer, 

lead me 

Are we not noticed, think*st thou ? 

SeL Fear not, madam ; 
It cannot now be long, ere we shall meet him. 
Osm. That word iias given me back my ebbing 
rage — . [Recovers the dagger. 

Zar. I walk in terror, and my heart forelwdes. 
Who's there ?—Nerestan ! Is it you?— O wel- 
come — 
Om. [Stabbing Aer.j This to thy heart-^^^ — 
Tis not tlie tnutor meets thee, 
Tis the betrayed — who writes it in thy blood. 
Zar. Oh, gracious Heaven I receive my part- 
ing soul, 
And take thy trembling servant to thy mercy— 

r2>ie«. 
Otm. Soul ! — then revenge has reached tnee — 
I will now 
Haste from this fatal place — I cannot leave her ! 
Whom did I strike ? Was tliis the act of love ? 
Swallow me, earth ! — She's silent— Zara's dead ! 
And should I live to see returning day, 
Twill shew me but her blood ! — shew me left 

joyless, 
In a wide, empty world, with nothing round me, 
But penitence and pain — And yet 'twas just : — 

Hnrk ! Destiny has sent her lover to me. 

To fill my vengeance, and restore my joy« 

Enter Orasmin with Nsrestan. 

Approach, thou wretch ! thou more than cursed ! 

come nea r ■ 
Thou* who, in gratitude for freedom gained, 
Hnst triven nic miseries beyond thy own ! 
Thou heart of hero with a traitor^ soul ! 
Go—reap thy due reward ! prepare to sufler^ 
Whatever inventive malice can inflict. 
To make thee feel thy death, and perish slow. 
Are my commands obeyed? 

Oras. All is prepared. 

Osm. Thy wanton eyes look round, in seareh 
of her, 
Whose love, descending to a slave like thee, 
From niv dishonoured hand received her doom. 
See, where she lies ! 

Ner. Oh fatal, rash mistieike ! 

Osm. Dost thou behold her, slave ? 
. Ner. Unhappy sister ! 

Osm. Sister! Didst thoo say nster? If 

thou didst, 
Bless me with deafness, Heaven ! 

NeK Tyrant ! I did 

3he was my sister All that now is left thee. 

Dispatch— From my distracted heart drain next 



The remnant of the royal Christian Uood : 
Old Lusignan, expiring in my arms, 
Sent his too wretched son, with bis last blessiDg^ 
To his now murdered dauj^ter !*»«— 
Would I had seen the bleeding innocent ! 
I would have lived to speak to her in de«tfa; 
Would have awakened, in her languid hean^ 
A livelier sense of her abandoned God : 
That God, who, left by her, forsook her too. 
And gave the poor lost sofierer to thy rage. 
Osm. Thy sister l-^Lusignaii her &tfaer ! — Se- 

lima! 
Can this be true ?'«-and have I wronged the^ 

Zara? 
SeL l*hy love was all the cloud 'twixt her and 

Heaven ! 
Osm* Be dumb>**-^for thou art base, to add 

distraction 
To my already more than bleeding lieart. 
And was thy love sincere ? — ^What then remains? 
Ner. Why should a tyrant hesitate on murder? 
There now remains but mine, of ail the blood. 
Which, through thy fatlier's cruel raign and 

thine. 
Has never ceased to stream on Syria's sands. 
Restore a wretch to his unhappy race ; 
Nor hope that torments, after such a scen^ 
Can force one feeble groan to feast thy anger. 
I waste my fruitless words in empty air ; 
The tyrant, o'er the bleeding wound he made. 
Hangs his unmoving eye, and heeds not me. 

Osm, Oh Zara! 

Oras. Alas ! my lord, return — whither would 

grief 
Transport your generous heart ?-«-«i-Thii Chris- 
tian dog 

Osm, Take off hb fetters, and observe mj 

wiU: 
To him, and all his friends, give instant liberty: 
Pour a profusion of the richest (pfb 
On these unhappy Christians; and, when heaped 
With varied benefits^ and charged with riches, 
Give them safe conduct to the nearest port. 

Oral. But, sii^— 

Otm. Reply not, but obey.*— — 
Fly-^nor dispute thy masters last command. 
Thy prince, who orders— and thy fnend, who 

loves thee ! 
Go — lose no time-^farewell — ^begone — and thoii ! 
Unhappy warrior — ^yet less lost than 1 
Haste from our bloody land — and to thy own 
Conve;r this poor, pale object of my rage. 
Thy kmg, and all nis Chnstians, when they hear 
Thy miseries, shall mourn them with their tears; 
But, if thou tclFst them mine, and tell'st them 

truly, 
They, who shall hate my crime, shall pity me. 
Take, too, this poniard with thee, which my 

hand 
Has stained with blood far dearer than my own; 
Tell them*— with dus I murdered W I loved ; 
The noblest and most virtuous among women * . 
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Tlie mil of iimooeiioey and pride of truth : 
TeU them I laid my empire at her feet : 
Tell them I piimged my dagger in her blood ; 
Tell thenny I so adored---aiid thus revenged her. 

[Stabi himtelf. 
Bcyerpaoe thwhenh^md conduct him safe. [Dies. 



Ner, Direct me, great insjurer of the soul ! 
H9W should I act, how judge in this distress? 
Amazing grandeur ! and detested rage ! 
Even ly amidst my. tears, admire this foe. 
And mourn his death, who lived to give me woe. 

[Exeunt cmnes. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 



MEN. 
Old Wilmot. 
Young Wilmot, hU tan. 
Eustace, Young Wilmat^tfriend. 
Randal, the faithful attendant of Old Wilmot. 



WOMEN. 

Agves, wife to Old WUmot. 
Charlotte, beUned of Young Wilmot. 
Mabia, her attendant. 



ScenCf-^Penryn^ in CcmwalL 



ACTL 



SCENE I.— .fTi/moA House. 

Old Wilmot alone. 

The day is far advanced. The diearful sua 
Pursues with vigour his repeated course: 
No labour lessens, nor no time decays 
His strength, or splendour : evermore the same, 
From age to age his influence sustains 
Dependent worlds, bestows both life and motion 
On the dull mass, that forms their dusky orbs, 
Chears them with heat, and gilds them with his 

brightness. 
Yet man, of jarring elements composed, 
Who posts from change to change, from th^ first 

hour 
Of his frail being to his dissolution. 
Enjoys the sad prerogative above him. 
To think and to be wretched ! — What is life 
To him, that's bom to die ! 
Or, what the wisdom, whose perfection ends 
In knowing, we know nothing ! 
Mere contradiction all ! A tragic farce. 
Tedious, though short, elaborate widiout art^ 
Ridiculously sad 

Enter Randal. 
Where hast been, Randal ? 



Rand. Not out of Penryn, sir; bat to liie 
strand, 
To hear what news from Fabnouth, since the 

storm 
Of wind last night. 
O. Wilm. It was a dreadful onf^ 
Rand, Some found it so. A noble slup from 
India, 
Enterii^ the harbour, run upon a rock. 
And there was lost. 
O. IFiAr. What became of those on board her? 
Rand. Some few ar^ saved^ twt mp^ the 
greater part, 
Tis thought, are perished. 

0. Wilm. They are past the fear 
Of future tempests, or a wreck on shore : 
Those, who escaffeAf are still exposed to both. 
Where is your mistress } 

Rand. I saw her pass the Hi^i-street| toward^ 

the Minster. 
O. Wilm. She is gone to visit Charlotte. She 
doth welL 
In the soft bosom of that gentle maid 
There dwells more goodness than the figkl ncp 
Of moral pedants eOr beheved, or tauriit. 
With what amazinc constancy and tmSi, 
Doth she sustain the absence of our son, 
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Whom nors dMD life she loves ! How Bhun for 

Whom we ahell ae^er see morey the rich and 

Who own her channfl^ and ngh to make her 

h^ipy I 
Sinee our nusfortanes we hare found no friend, 
None who refunded our distress, bat her; 
And she, l^^ wh|it I have observed of lat^ 
Is wearied, or eihausted. Cnrst condition !-^ 
To live a hnrdoi to one only friend, 
And Uaat her youth with our contagions woe ! — 
'Who^ that had reason, soul, or sense, would 

bear it 
A monent longer? Then tins honest wretdi !«- 
I mast dismiss him — ^Why should I detain 
A gratefVil, generous youth to perish with me ? 
His service may procure him bread elsewhere, 
Tboueh I have none to me him. — ^Prithee, ^an- 

^^dal! ^ 

Bow hmg hast thou beeniMrathnie? 

JUtuL Fifteen years. 
I was a very child, when first you took me, 
to wait upon vour son, my dear youn^ master. 
I oft have wished Fd gone to India with him, 
Tboo^ you, despoodine, ^ve him o'er for lost. — 
[old Wilmqt wipex his ey^. 
I am to blame : lias talk revives your sorroiy 
For Ins long absence. 

O. Wiim. That cannot be revived, 
Whidi never died. 

Jtamd. The whole of my intent 
Was to confess your bounty, that supplied 
The loss of both my parents : I was long 
The oWect of your charitable care. 

O. wUm, No more of that : lliou hast served 
me longer since 
Without reward ; so that account is balanced. 
Or rather Fm thy debtor. I remember, 
When poverty began to show her face 
Within these walb^ and all my other servants, 
L3te pampered vermin from a falling house, 
ttetroiteci with the plunder they had gained, 
And left me, too indulgent and remiss 
For such ungntteful wretches, to be crushed 
Beneath the ruin they had helped to make, 
That you9 more good than wise, refused to leave 
me. 

jRaadL Na v, I beseech you, sir ! — 

O. WUuL With m^ distress, 
Jn perfect contradiction to the world. 
Thy love, respect, and diligence, increased. 
Kow, all the recompence within my power, 
Is to discharge thee, Randal, from my hard, 
iJnprofitable service. 

BmuL Heaven forbid ! 
Shan I forsake vou in your worst necessity f-^ 
Believe me, sir! my honest soul abhors 
The barbarous thought 

0. Wiim: What ! canst thou feed on air? 
I have not left wherewith to purchase food • 
for one metl more. 



Rand. Rather than le^re you thus, 
Fll beg my bread, and live^en others-bounty, 
While I serve you. 

O. WilnL Down, down my swelling heart. 
Or burst in silence ! Tis thy cruel fate 
Insults thee by his kindness — He is innoceqc 
Of all the pain it gives thee — Go thy ways t 
I will no more suppress thy yputfaful hopes 
Of rising in the world. 

Rand, His true, Fm young^ 
And never tried my fortune, or my genius. 
Which may periiaps find out some happy means, 
As yet unthought of, to supply your wants., 

0. Wibn, Thou torturest me : I hate all obli- 

ritions 
can ne'er return — And who art thou. 
That I should stoop to take them ftom thy hand ! 
Care for thyself, bat take no thought for me ; 
I will not want thee — trouble me no more. 

Rand. Be not olfended, sir, and I will go. 
I ne'er repined at your comnuuK)s before ; 
But, Heaven's my witness, I obey you now 
With strong reluctance, and a hevfj heart ! 
Farewell, my worthy master ! [Going. 

0. Wiim. Farewell l^Stay ! 
As thou art yet a stranger to the world. 
Of which, alas ! Fve had too much experience, 
I should, methinks, before we part, bestow 
A little counsel on thee. — Dry thy eves : 
If thou weepest thus, I shall proceed no farther. 
Dost thou aspire to greatness, or to we^th ? 
Quit books, and the unprofitable search 
Of wisdom there, and study human kind : 
No sdenoe will avail thee without that; 
But that obtained, thou needest not an^jr other. 
This will instruct thee to conceal thy views^ 
And wear the face of probity and honour. 
Till thou hast gained thy end : which must be 

ever 
Thy own advantage^ at that man's etpence. 
Who shall be weak enough to think thee honest. 

Rand. You mock me, sure ! 

O. Wiim. I never was more serious. 

Rand, Why should you counsel what you 
scorned to practise ? 

0. Wiim. Because that foolish scorn has been 
my rum. 
Fve been an idiot, but would have thee wiser. 
And treat mankind, as they would treat thee, 

Randal, 
As they deserve^ and Fve been treated by them : 
Thou'st seen by me, and thcwe who now despise 

me. 

How men of fortune fall, and beggars rise. 
Shun my example ; treasure up my precepts ; 
The wqrid^ before thee : be a knave^ and pros- 
per! 
What, art thou dumb ? [After a long paua. 

Rand. Amazement ties my tongue ! 
Where are your former principles r 

0. Wiim. No matter: 
Suppose I have renounced them: I have passion^ 
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And love thee itill; Uierefore would have thee 

think, 
The world is all a scene of deep deceit, 
And he, who deals with mankind on the square, 
Is his own bubble, and umloes himself. 
Farewell, and mark mv counael, boy. [Exit, 

RamL Amazement! 
Is this the man I thought so wise and just? 
What ! teach and counsel me to be a villain ! 
Sure grief has made him frantic, or some fiend 
Assumed his shape ! I shall suspect my senses. 
High-minded he was ever, and improvident; 
But intiful and generous to a fault. 
Pleasure he loved, but honour was his idoL 
O fatal change ! O horrid transformation ! 
So a majestic temple, sunk to juin, 
Becomes the loathsome shelter and abode 
Of lurking serpents, toads, aiMl beasts of prey ; 
And scalar dragons hiss, and lions roar. 
Where vnsdom taught, and music charmed, be- 
fore ! [Exit. 

SCENE n.-'-Charlott^t House. 

Enter Charlotte and Maria. 

Char. What terror and amaiement must they 
feel, 
Who die by ship-wreck ! 

Mar. Tis a dreadful thought ! 

Char. Aye ! is it not, Mana?— To descend, 
living and consdous, to the watery tomb !— - 
Alas T had we no sorrows of our own, 
The* frequent instauces of others woe 
Must give a generous mind a world of pain. 
But you forget you promised me to sing. 
Though cheerfulness and I have long been stran- 

Harmonious sounds are still delightful to me. 
There's sure no passion in the human soul. 
But finds its food in music. I would bear 
The song, composed by that unhappy maid, . 
Whose faithful lover 'scaped a thousand perils, 
From rocks, and san((s, and the devouring deep ; 
And, after all, being arrived at home, 
Passing a narrow brook, was drowned there, 
And perished in her siglit. 

SONG. 

Mat* Ceoie, ceasef heart'easing tears f 
Adieu, you flattering fear$^ 
Which seven long tedious years 

Taught me to bear. 
Tears are for lighter woes; 
Fear no such danger knotps^ 
As/ate remorseless shews, 

Endleu despair ! 
Dear cause of all my pain. 
On the wide stormy maihy 
Thou wast preserved in vain. 

Though still adored. 



Hadst thou died there unuen^ 
My wounded eyes had been 
Saved from the direst scene 

Maid ^er deplored. 

E Charlotte finds a letter. 
itter superscribed to me ! 
None could convey it here but you, Maria. 
Ungenerous, cruel maid ! to use me thus ! 
To loin with flattering men to break my peao^ 
And persecute me to the last retreat ! 

Mar. Why should it break your peace, to hear 
tbesish* 
Of honourable love ? This letter is— 

Char. No matter whence ; return it bode un- 
opened: 
I have no love, no charms, but for my Wilmot, 
Nor would have any. 

Mar. Alas ! Wilmot's dead ! 
Or, living, dead to yon. 

Char. I'll not despair : Patience shall cherish 
hope; 
Nor wrong his honour b^ unjust suspicion. 
I know his truth, and will preserve my own. 
But, to prevent all future importunity. 
Know, tnou incessant foe to my repose, 
Whether he sleeps secure from mortal cares. 
In the deep bosom of the boisterous main, 
Or, tost with tempest, still endures its rage ; 
No second choice shall violate my vows ; 
High Heaven, which heard them, and aUiors the 

perjured, 
Can witness, they were made without resen'e ; 
Never to be retracted, ne'er dissolved 
By accident or absence, time or death. 

Mar. And did your vows oblige you to support 

His haughty parents, to your utter ruin ? 

Well may you weep to thmk on what youVe done ! 

Char. I weep to think, that I can do no more 
For their support What will become of them ! 
The hoai^, helpless, miserable pair ! 

Mar. What I can't praise, you force me toad- 
mire. 
And mount for you, as you lament for them. 
Your patience, constancy, and resignation, 
Merit a better fate. 

Char. So pride would tell me. 
And vain self-love ; but I believe them not : 
And if, by wanting pleasure, I have gained 
Humility, I'm richer for my loss. 

Mar, You have the heavenly art still to improve 
Your mind by all events. — But hero comes one. 
Whose pride seems to increase with her misfor- 
tunes. 
Her faded dress, unfashionably fine. 
As ill conceals her poverty, as that 
Strained complaisance lier haughty, swelling heart 
Though perishing with want, so tar from asking, 
She ne'er receives a favour unoompelied. 
And, while she rains, acorns to be obliged : 
Let me depart ; I know she Joves me not. 

[Exit ^aria^ 
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Enter Acirss. 



CAor. This visit's kind. 

Agm, Few dse would think it so • 
Jihoae who woold once have thought themselves 

much honoured 
Bj the least lavonr> though 'twere but a looky 
I could have shewn them, now refuse to see me. 
^Tis nuserj enou^ to be reduced 
To the low level of the common herd, 
Who» bom to beggary, envy all above them ) 
But 'tis the curse of curses, to endure 
The idaoieat contempt of those we scorn. 

Ckmr* By scorning, we provoke them to Cork- 
tempt| 
Aad thus offiend, and suffer in our tums» 
We muac have patience. 

Jg»^ No, I scorn them yet ! 
But there's no end of sufiering : Who can sav, 
Their sorrows are complete ? My wretched hus- 
band, 
Tired with oilr woes^ and hopeless of relief^ 
Grows sick of life» 

And, uiged by indignation and despair, 
Would plunge into eternity at once. 
By foul self-murder ! 

Ckar. Gracious Heaven support him ! 

Agn. His fixed love for me. 
Whom he would fain persuade to share his fate, 
And take the same, uncertain, dreadful course. 
Alone withholds liis hand. 

Ckar» And may it ever ! 

Agn. Fvc known with him the two extremes 
of life, 
The highest happihess, and deepest woe. 
With ^1 the sharp and bitter aggravations 
Of such a vast transition— Such a fall 
lo the decline of life ! — ^I have as quick, 
As exquisite, a sense of paiu as he. 
And would do any thing, but die, to end it; 
Bat there my courage taWs, Death is the worst 
That fate can brin^ and cuts off every hope. 

Char. We must not chuse, but strive to bear 
our lot 
Without reproach, or guilt By one rash act 
Of desperation, we may overthrow 
The merit we've been raising all our days. 
And lose our whole reward. ' And now, methinks, 
Now, more than ever^ we have cause to fear. 
And be upon our guard. The hand of Heaven 
Spreads <;loudson cbuds o^er our benighted heads, 
And, wrapt in darkness, doubles our distresses. 
I had, die night last past, repeated twice, 
A strange and awful dream. I would not yield 
To fearful superstition, nor despise 
The admonition of a friendly power, 
That wislied' my good. 
. Agn. I have certain plagues enough. 
Without the help of dreams, to make me wretch- 
ed. 
Char. I would not stake my happiness or duty 
On their uncertain credit^ nor on aught 



But reason, and the known decree of Heaven. 
Yet dreams have sometimes shewn events to 

come. 
And may excite to vigilance and care. 
My vision may be such, and sent to warn us 
(Now we are tried by multiplied afflictions). 
To mark each motion of our swelling hearti^ 
Lest we attempt to extricate ourselves, 
And seek deliverance by forbidden ways 
To keep our hopes and innocence entire, 
Till we re dismist to join the happy deai^ 
Or Heaven relieves us here« 



Agn. Well, to your dream» 



Metbought I sat, in a dark winter^s 

ni^t. 

On the wide summit of a barren mountain ; 
The sharp bleak winds pierced through my shi* 

vering frame. 
And storms of hail, and sleet, and driving rains. 
Beat, with impetuous fury, on my head. 
Drenched mv chilled limbs, and poured a deluge 

rounci me. 
On one hand, ever^ntle Patience sat, , 
On whose calm bosom I reclined my h«ul ; 
And, on the otlier, silent Contemplation. 
At leni^th, to my unclosed and watchful eyes, 
Tliat long had rolled in darkness, dawn appeared } 
And I beheld a man, an utter stranger, 
But of a graceful and exalted mien. 
Who pressed, witli eager transport, to embrace 

me. 
I shunned his arms. But at some words he spoke^ 
Which I have now forgot, 1 turned again ; 
But he was gone. And, oh ! transporting sight ! 
Your son, my dearest Wilmot ! filled his place. 
Agn. If I regarded dreams, I should expect 
Some fair event from yours. 
Char. But what's to come, 
Though more obscure, is terrible indeed. 
Methought we parted soon, and when I sought 

him. 
You, and his father— Yes, you both were there — 
Strove to conceal him from me. I pursued you 
Both with my cries, and called on Heaven and 

earth 
To judge my wrongs, and force you to reveal 
WKere you had hid my love, my life, my Wilmot ! 
Agn. Unless you mean to offend me, spare the 

rest, 
lis just as likely Wilmot should return. 
As we become your foes. 

Char. Far be such thought 
From Charlotte's breast ! But when I heard yon 



Self-murder, it revived the frightful image 
Of such a dreadful scene !— 
Agn. You will persist ! 
• Char. Excuse me : I have done. Beine a drean^ 
I thought, at least, it*could not give o&nce. 
Agn, You could not think so^had you thought 
atalL 
But I take nothing ill from thee. Adieu ! 
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t have Carried longer than I first intended. 
And my poor hushiud inoums the while alone. 

[Exit Agne$. 
Char. She's gone abruptly, and I fear dis- 
pleased. 
Thte least app^ffanoe of advice or caution, 
Sets her imjMiOeat temper in a flame. 
When grief, that well might humble^ swells our 

pride^ 
And pride, eiicreasing, aggravates our grief, 
Tile tempest must prevail, till we are lost 
Heaven grant a fairer issue for her sorrows ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE III.— TAc Town and Part ofPenryn. 

Enter Young VVilmot and Eustace in Indian 
habits. 

' Y. Wilmot. Welcome, my friend, to Penryn ! 
Here we're safe. 

Eutt. Then we're delivered twice : first from 
the sea, 

And then from men, who, more remorseless, prey 
On shipwredted wretclies, and who spoil, and 

murder 
Those, whom fell tempests and devouring waves, 
In all their fury, spared. 

Y. H7ZiR. It is a scandal, 
(Though malice must acquit the better sort) 
The rude unpolished people here in Cornwall 
Have long lam under, ana with too much justice : 
For 'tis an evil grown almost inveterate. 
And asks a bold and skilful hand to cure. 

Eutt. Your treasure's safe, I hope. 

Y. Wiirn. Tis here, thank Heaven ! 
Being ill jewels, when I saw our danger, 
I hid it in my bosom. 

Eust. I observed you. 
And wonder how you could command your 

thoughts. 
In such a time of terror and confusion. 

Y. Wilm. My thoughts were then at home.*- 
OEiigkind! England! 
Thou seat of plenty, lil^rty, and health ! 
With transport I behold tliy verdant fields, 
Thy lofty mountains rich with useful ore. 
Thy numerous herds, tliy flocks, and winding 

streams! 
After a long and tedious absence, Eustace ! 
With what delight we breathe our native air. 
And tread the genial soil diat bore us first ! 
^is said, the world is every wise man's country ; 
Yet after having viewed its various nations^ 
I am weak enough still to prefer my own 
To all IVe seen beside — Yon smile, my friend ! 
A nd think, perhaps, 'tis instinct more than 
Why be it so : Instinct preceded reason. 
Even in the wisest men, and may sometimes 
Be much the better guide. But be it either, 
I must confess, that even death itself 
Appeared to me with twice its native honors^ 
When apprehended in a foreigpi laod^ 



[LiLLO. 



Death is, no doub^ ud every place the same ; 
Yet nature casts a look towards home, and mostp 
Who have it in their power, chuse to expire 
Where they first drew their breath. 

Etnt. Believe me, Wilmot, 
Your grave reflections were not what I smiled at; 
I own the truth. That we^re returned lo £i^* 

land 
Aflbrds me all the pleasmeyou can feek 
Yet I must think a warmer passion movte yon : 
Thinking of that I smiled. 

Y. Wilm. O £u8tace ! Ciistaoe ! 
Thou knowest, for I have oonf est ta thee, I lore; 
But having never seen the charming maid. 
Thou canst not know the fierceness of my flame* 
My hopes and fiears, like the tempestuous seas 
That we have past, now mount me to the skies» 
Now hurl me down from that stujpendous heighV 
And drive me to the centre. Did you know 
Uow much depends on this important hotar. 
You would not be surprised to see me thus. 
The sinking fortune or our ancient house 
Compelled me young to leave my native country. 
My weeping parents^ and my lovely Charlotte;^ 
Who ruled, and must for ever role, my fate. 

O I should my Charlotte, doubtful of my 

truth. 
Or in despair ever to see me moie^ 
Have given herself to some more happy lover \ — 
Distraction's in the thouj^t ! Or sluMild my pa* 

rents. 
Grieved for my absence, and opprest with want^ 
Have sunk beneath their burden and expired. 
While I too late was flyiug to relieve them ; 
The end of all my long and weair travels, 
The lume that made success itself a blessing 

Being defeated and for ever lost 

What were the riches of the worid to me ? 

Eu»t. The wretch, who fears all that is po»« 
- sible, 
Must sufier more than he, who feels the worst 
A man can feel, yet lives exempt from fear. 
A woman may be false, and friends are mortal ; 
And yet your aged parents may be livings 
And your fair mistress constant. 

Y. Wilm. True, they may ; 
I doubt, but I despair not. No, my friend ! 
My hopes are strong and lively as nrr fears; 
They tell me, Charlotte is as true as fair; 
That we shall meet never to part again ; 
That I shall see my parents, kiss the tears 
From their pale hollow cheeks, cheer their sad 

hearts, 
And drive that gaping phantom, meagre waat^ 
For ever from their board ; their days to come 
Crown all with peace, with pleasure and abiw 

dance; 
Receive their fond embraces and their blessii^^ 
And be a blessing to them. 

EuHt. Tis our weakness : 
Blind to events, we reason in the dark. 
And fondly appreheodf what none eVr fomid^ - 
3 
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Or ever shall, pleasure and pain antnixt ; 
And flatter and torment ourselves by Cum% 
With what shall never be. 

Y. Wilm. ril go this instant 
To seek my Charlotte, and explore my fate. 

Eusi. What, in that foreign habit \ 

Y. WUm. That's atrifle, 
Not worth my thoughts. 

Emii, The hardships youVe endured. 
And your long stay beneath the burning zone^ 
Where one eternal miitry summer reigns. 
Have marred the native hue of your complexion : 
Methinks you look more like a sun-burnt Indian, 



Than a Briton. 

r. Wibn. Well, 'tis no matter, EustiU^ ! 
I hope my mind's not altered for the worse. 
And for my outside — But inform me, friend. 
When I may hope to see you. 

Eu$t, When you please: 
You'll find me at the inn. 

F. Wilm. When I have learned my doom, ex« 
pect me there. 
Till then, farewell ! 
. Etttt. Farewell ! Success attend you ! 

[Exeunt uveraUy* 



•ACT II. 



SCENE l.-^hcrlotte» Bouse. 

£a(er Ckarlotte thoughtful; and soon after a 
Servant from the other tide, 

Serv, Ifadam, a stranger in a foreign habit 

desires to see you. 
CJutr. In a foreign habit ! 
nis atrmugSy and unexpected. But admit him. 

[Exit Servant, 
Who can this stranger be ! I Iluow no fo- 
reigner 

Enter Young Wilmot. 

Nor any man like this. 

Y.WUm. Ten thousand joys! 

[Going to embrace her, 
CAar. Sir, yon are too bold — forbear, and let 
me know 
What business brought you here, or leave the 



vUm. Perfidious maid! Am I forgot^ or 
scorned ? 
Char. Can I forget a man I never knew ! 
y. Wilm. My fears are true ; some other has 
her heart : 
Sbe*a lost : My fatal absence has undone me. 

[Atide. 
O ! could thy Wilmot have forgpt thee^ Char- 
lotte .' 
Char, Ha 1 Wilmot ! say ! what do your vrords 
import? 
O gentle stranger ! ease nny swelling heart ; 
What dost thou know of wihnot i 

r. IFti^ ThisIJcnow: 
When all Uie winds of heaven seemed to conspire 
Against the stormy main, and dreadful peals 
Of rattling thunder deafened every ear, 
And drowned the afirightened mariners' loud 

cries; 
When livid lightning spread its sulphurous flames 
Through all rae dark horizon, and disclosed 
The ra^ng seas incensed to his destruction ; 
When the good ship, in which he was embarked, 
Broke, and, o'erwhelmed by the impetuous BUi^ 
Souk to the oozy bottom of the deep^ f 

Vol. L 



And left him struggling with the warring waves; 
In that dread moment, in the jaws of death, 
When his strength failed, and every hope forsodc 

him. 
And his last breath pressed towards his trem- 
bling lips, 
.The neighbouring rocks, that echoed to his moan, 
Return^ no lAnind articulate but — Charlotte, 
Char, The fatal tempest^ whose description 
strikes 
The hearer with astonishment, is ceased ; 
And Wilmot is at rest The fiercer storm 
Of swelling passions, that o'erwhelms tlie soul, 
And rages worse than the mad foaming seas 
In which he perished, ne'er shall vex him more. 
Y, Wilm. Thou seemest to think he's dead; 
enjoy that thought ; « 

Persuade yourself that what you wish is true. 
And triumph in your falsehood. Yes, he's dead ; 
You were his fate. The cruel winds and waves, 
That cast him pale and breathless on the shore, 
Spared him for greater woes — to know his Char- 
lotte, 
Forgetting all her vows to him and heaven, 
Had cast him from her thoughts — Then, then he 

died; 
But never can have rest. Even now he wanders, 
A sad, repining, discontented o^host, 
The unsubstantial shadow of himself. 
And pours his phdntive groans in thy deaf ears. 
And stalks, unseen, before thee. ^ 

CA^ir. Tis enough : 
Detested falsehood now has done its worst. 
And art thou dead ? And wouldst thou die, mf 

Wilmot ! 
For one thou thought'st unjust? Thou soul of 

truth! 
What must be done ? Which wa^^ shall I express 
Unutterable woe ? Or how convmce 
Thy dear departed spirit of the love. 
The eternal love, ana never^iailing faith. 
Of thy much injured, lost, despairing Charlotte? 
F. Wilm, Be still, my fluttering heart; hope 
not too soon ! 
Perhaps I dream, and thi4 is aU ilhision. [Asidi^ 
8N 
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, Ckar. If, as some teach, the spirit lifter death, 
Free from ihe bounds and des of sordid earth. 
Can trace us to our most concealed retreat^ 
See aH we act, and read our very thoughts ; 
To thee, O Wilmot I kneeling I appetd. 
If e'er I swerved in action, word, or thought. 
Or ever wished to taste a joy on earth 
That centred not In thee^ since last we parted ; 
May we ne'er meet again, but thy loud wrongs 
So close the ear of mercy to my cries, 
That I may dever ste those bright abodes^ 
Where truth and virtue only have admission, 
And thou inhabilest now ! 

Y. Wibn. Assist me, Heaven ! 
Preserve my reason, memory, and sense ! 
O moderate my fierce tumultuous joys, 
Or their excess will drive me to distraction. 

Charlotte ! Charlotte ! lovely^ virtuods midd ! 
Can thy firm mind, in spite of time and absence, 
Remain unshaken, and support its truth; 

And yet thy frailer memory retain 

No image, no idea of thy lover? 

Why dost thou gaze so wildly? Look on me; 

Turn thy dear eyes this way ; observe me well. 

Have scorching climates, time, and this strange 

habit. 
So changed and so disguised thy faithful Wilmot, 
That nothing in my voice, my face, or mein. 
Remains to tell my Charlotte I am he ! 

[After viewing him tome timcj the approaches 

weeping, and gives him her hand; and 

then turning towards him, sinks upon his 

bosom.] 
Why dost thou weep ? Why dost thou tremble 

thus? 
Why doth thy panting heart and cautious touch 
Speak thee but half convinced ? Whence are thy 

fears? 
Why art thou silent ? Canst thou doubt me still ? 
Char. No, Wilmot! no; I'm blind with too 

much light, 
Ceroome with wonder, and oppressed with joy. 
This vast profusion of extreme delight. 
Rising at once, and bursting from despair. 
Defies the aid of words, and mocks description. 
But for one sorrow, one sad scene of anguish. 
That checks the swelling torrent of my joys, 

1 could not bear the transport 

Y. Wilm. Let me know it : 
Give me my pordon of thy sorrow, Charlotte ! 
Let me partaxe thy grief, or bear it for thee. 

Char. Alas ! my Wilmot ! these sad tears are 
thine ; 
They flow for thy misfortunes. I am pierced 
Wicii all the a|3;onies of strong compassion. 
With all tlie bitter anguish you must feel, 
W^hen you sliall hear your parents ■ ■■■ 

Y. Wilm. Are no more ! 

Char, You apprehend me wrong. 

Y Wilm. Perhaps I do; 
Perhaps you mean to say, the greedy grave 
Was satisfied vrith one^ and one is left 



To bless my longing ejres. But wluch, my Char» 

lotte? 
Char. Afflict yourself no more with groundleaa 

fears: 
Your parents both are living. Their distress^ 
The poverty, to which they are reduced. 
In spite of my weak aid, was what I mourned i 
That poverty in age, to them whose youth 
Was crownoi with full prosperity, I fear. 
Is worse, much worse, tWi death. 

Y. Wilm. My joy's complete ! 
My parents living, and possessed of thee ! — 
From this blest hour, the hap]Nest of ray life, 
I'll date my rest My anxious hopes and fears. 
My weary travels, and my dangers past. 
Are now rewarded all : Now I rejoice 
In my success, and count my riches gain. 
For know, my soul's best treasure ! I have wealthr 
Enough to glut even avarice itself: 
No more shall cruel want, or proud contempt. 
Oppress the sinking spirits, or insult 
Tne hoary heads, of those who gave me being. 
Char. Tis now, O riches^ I conceive your 

worth: 
You are not ba^, nor can you fee superflaou^ 
But when misplaced in base and sordid hands. 
Fly, fly, my Wilmot ! leave thy happy Charlotte ! 
Thy filial piety, the sighs and tears 
Of thy lamenting parents, call thee hence. 
F. Wilm. I have a friend, the partner of my 

voyage, 
Who^ in the storm last night, was shipwredced 

with me. 
Char. Shipwrecked last night !-^ you immop^ 

tal powers ! 
What have you suffered ! Hojiv were you pre- 
served? 
F. Wilm, Let that, and all my other strange^ 

escapes 
And perilous adventures, be the theme 
Of many a happy winter night to come. 
My present purpose was to intreat my angel. 
To know this fnend, this other better Wilmot^ 
And come with him this evening to my fathers: 
III send him to thee. 

Char, I consent with pleasure. 

F. Wibn. Heavens ! what a night ! How shaU 

I bear my ioy ! 
My parents', yonr% my friend's, all will be mine. 
If such the early hopes, the vernal bloom, 
The distant prospect of my future bliss, 
Then what the ruddy autumn ! What the fruit, '. 
The full possession of thy heavenly charms ! 

[Exeunt severtUfy. 

SCENE U.—A street in Penryn. 
Enter Randal. 

Rand. Poor! poor! and friendless! wfaithtc 
shall I wander. 
And to what point direct my views and hopes? 
A menial servant !<— No— What ! shall I Hve^ 
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Here^ in tkb land of freedom^ live disdngaished, 
^nd marked the willing slave of some proud sub- 



To swell his useless train for broken fragments^ 
The oold remaans of his superfluous boara ?-^ 
1 would aspire to somediing more and better. 
Turn tfaj eyes then to the prolific ocean, 
Whose spacious bosom opens to th^ view : 
There deathieas honour, and unenvied wealth. 
Have often crowned the brave adventurei^s toils. 
This is the native uncontested rif^t, 
The fair inheritance, of every Bnton, 
That dares put in his claim — ^My choice is made : 
A long farewell to Cornwall, and to England ! 
If T return — But stay, what stranger^s tlus, 
Wlio^ as he views me, seems to mend his pace ? 

Enter Young Wilmot. 

T. Wdm, Randal !— The dear companion of 
my youth ! — 
Sore lavish fortune means to give me all 
I oonid desire, or ask for, this blessed day, 
Aod leave me nothing to emct hereafter, 
BantL Your pardon, sir ! I know but one on 
earth 
Could properlv salute me by the title 
You're pissed to give me, and I would not think 
HuU yoo are he--3mt you are Wilmot 
F. Wiim. Vihj} 

Rsmd, Because I could not bear the disap- 
pointment, 
' If I should be deceived. 

F. Wikif I am pleased to hear it: 
Thy friendly fears better express thy thoughts 
Tbttn words ooqld do, 

BatuL O! Wilmot! O! my master! 
Arejoo returned? 

FT WUm. I have o6t yet embraced 
Hy parents-— I shall see you at my father^s ? 
tUmd. No, I'm discharged from thence — O 

sir! sudi ruin 

F. WUm, I've heard \t a|l, and hastep to re- 
lieve them; 
Sure Heaven hath blessed me to that very end : 
iVe wealth enough ; nor shalt thou want a part. 

Rand. 1 have a part already — ^I am blessed 
In TOur success, and share in all your joys. 
T. WUm, I doubt it not But fell me, dosf tl^u 
think. 
My parents not suspecting my returq, 
Tkat I may visit them, and not be known? 
Band, 'tis hard for me to judge. You are air 
ready 
Grown so familiar to me, that I wonder 
I knew vou not at first: yet it may be; 
ForyouVe much altered, and they think you dead. 
t, WUm. This is certain, Charlotte beheld m^ 
long, 
And heard my loud reproadies, and complaints, 
Without rememberiog she had ever seen me. 
My mind at ease grows wanton : I would fain 
i(ffioe op happioest. Why may I not 



Indulge my curiosity, and try 
If it be possible, by seeing first 
My parents as a stranger, to improve 
Thev pleasure by surprise ? 

Rand. It may indeed 
Enhance your own, to see from what despair 
Your timely coming, and unhoped success, 
Have pven you power to raise them. 

F. WUm. I remember. 
E'er since we learned together, you excelled 
In writing fairly, and codd imitate 
Whatever hand you saw with great exactness. 
I therefore beg you'll write, in Charlotte's nam^y 
And character, a letter to mv father ; 
And recommend me, as a fnend of bera^ 
To his acquaintance. 

Rand, air, if you desire it-* 
And yet 

F. WUm. Nay, no objections ! Twill sava 
time. 
Most precious with me now. For the deoep* 

tion. 
If doing what my Charlotte will approve, 
'Cause done for me and with a. good intent^ 
Deserves the name, I'll answer it myself. 
If this succeeds, I purpose to defer 
Discovering who I am till Charlotte comes^ 
And thou, and all who love me. Ev'ry friend 
Who witnesses my happiness to-night, 
Will, by partaking, multiply my joys. 

Rand, You grow luxurious m imagination. 
Could I deny you aught, I would not write 
This letter. To sa^^ true, I ever thought 
Your boundless curiosity a wtekness. 

F. WUm. What canst thou blame ia this? 

Rand. Your pardon, sir ! 
Perhaps I spoke too freely ; 
I'm read^ to obey your orders. 

F. WUm. I am much thy debtor. 
But I shall find a time to quit thy kiiMJn^sa, 
O Randal ! but imagine to thyself 
The floods of transport, the smcere delight, 
That ail my friends will feel, when I disclose 
To ipy astonished parents my return. 
And Uien confess, that I have well contrived. 
By giving odiess joy, to exalt my own. 
SCENE m.^Old Wtbnoet House diicavered. 
Old Wilmot and Aomes, 

0. WUm. Here, take this 3eiie^: this haughty 
pedant, ' 

Who, governing the master of mankiad* 
And awing power imperial, prates of patience ; 
And praises povertji^— possessed of millions : 
-rr^S^U him, and buy us bread. Tlie scantiest 

meal 
The vilest copy of his book e^er miivhased, 
Will give us more relief in this mstress^ 
Than all Iv9 boasted precepts.— Nay, no tears; 
Keep them to move compassion when yoo beg. 
Agn. My heart may break, but never stoop ta 
diat ^ 
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O. Wilm. Nor would I live to see it — Bat dis- 
patch. [Exit Agnes, 
Where must I charge this length of roiserv» 
That gathers force each moment as it rolls, 
And must at last overwhelm me, hut on hope : 
Vain, flattering, delusive, groundless hope. 
That has for years deceived me ? — Had I thought 
As I do now, as wise men erer think, 
When first this hell of poverty overtook me^ 
That power to die implies a right to do it, 
And should be used when life becomes a pain. 
What plagues bad I prevented ! — ^Truc, my wife 
Is still a Save to prejudice and feai^— 
I would not leave my better part, the dear 

[Weeps, 
Faithful companion of my happier days. 
To bear the weight of age and want alone. 
— Fil try once more — 

Enter Agnes, and after her Young Wilmot. 
0. WUm, Returned, my life ! so soon ! — 
Agn, The unexpected coming of this stranger 

Prevents my going yet 

Y, Wilm. You are, I presume, 

The eentleman to whom this is directed. 

J Gives a letter. 
, „ , _ espair, 

What indigence, what misery, appears 
In this once happT house ! What discontent, 
What anguish and confusion fill the faces 
Of its dejected owners ! 

0. Wiim, [Having read the letter,] 
^-Sir, such welcome 

As this poor house 'affords, you may command. 
Our ever friendly neighbour — Once we hoped 
To have called fair Charlotte by a dearer name, 
But we have done with hope — I pray excuse 
This incoherence — We hacl once a son. [ Weeps. 
Agn, That you are come from that dear vir- 
tuous maid. 
Revives in us the memory of a loss, 
Which, though long since, we have not learned to 
bear. 
Y, Wiim, The joy to see them, and the bitter 
pain 
It is to see them thus, toudies my soul 
With tenderness and grief, that will overflow. 
—They know me not, and yet I shall, I fear, 
Defeat my purpose, and betray myself. [Aside. 
O. Wilm, The lady calls you here her valued 
friend ; - 
Enough, tliough nothing more should be implied, 
To recommend you to our best esteem ; 
—A worthless acquisition ! May she find 
Some means that better may express her kind- 
ness! 
But she, perhaps, has purposed to enrich 
You with herself, and end her fruitless sorrow 
For one, whom death alone can justify 
For leaving her so long. If it be so, 
May you repair his loss, and lie to Charlotte 
A secoody happier Wilmot ! Partial nature. 



Who only favours yoQth, as feeble age 

Were not her oflspring or below her care. 

Has sealed our doom: No second hope shall 

^ring. 
To dry our tears, and dissipate despair. 
Agn, The last and most abanooned of our 
kind. 
By heaven and earth neglected or despised, 
The loathsome gittve, that robbed us of our son, 
And all our joys in lum, must be our refuge. 
Y, Wibn, Let ghosts unpardoned, or devoted 
fiends. 
Fear without hope, and wail in such sad strains; 
But grace defend the living from despair ! 
The dari^est hoars precede the rising sun, 
And mercy may ajopear, when least expected. 
0. Wtlm, Ti\s t nave heard a thousand times 
repeated. 
And have, believing, been as oft deceived. 

F. WiUn. Behold in me an instance of its trudu 
At sea twice shipwrecked, and as oft the prey 
Of lawless pirates ; by the Arabs thrice 
Surprized, and robbed on shore ; and once re- 
duced 
To worse than these, the sum of all distress 
That the most wretched feel on this side belly 
Ev'n slavery itself: Yet here I stand, 
Except one trouble, that will quickly end. 
The happiest of mankind. 

O. Wibn, A rare example 
Of fortune's changes ; iu>ter to. surprise 
Or entertain, than comfort or instruct 
If you would reason from events, be just, 
And count, when you escaped, how many perished; 
And draw your inference thence. 

Agn, Alas ! Who knows. 
But we were rendered childless by some storm, 
In which you, though preserved, might bear a partf 
Y, Wilm, How has my curiosity betrayed me 
Into superfluous pain ! I faint wiUi fondness; 
And shall, if I stay longer, rush upon them. 
Proclaim myself their son, kiss and embrace them, 
Till, with tne excess of pleasure and surprize. 
Their souls, transported, their frail mansions quit, 
And leave them oreathless in my longing arms. 
By circumstances then and slow degrees^ 
They must be let into a happiness. 
Too great for them to bear at once, and live : 
That Charlotte will perform. I need not feign 
To ask an hour for rest. [Aside.] Sir, I intreat 
The favour to retire, where for a while 
I may repose myself. You will excuse 
This frecKlom, and tlie trouble that I give you. 
Tis long since I have slept, and nature calls. 
0. Wiltn. I pray no more: Believe we're only 
troubled, 
That you should think any excuse were needftiL 
Y, Wilm, The weight of this to me is some in- 
cumbrance, 

[Takes a casket out of hi* hosomy and gilXM 
it to his mother. 
And its contents of value : If you pleaae 
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To take the ciiarge of it 'till I awake, 
I shall not rest the worse. If I should sleep 
Till I am asked for, as perhaps I may, 
I heg that yoo would wake me. 

.^n. Dooht it not : 
Distoacted as I am with various woes, 
I shall remember that. [Exitf mth Old WHmoL 

7: Wilm. Merciless grief ! 



What ravage has it made ! how has it changed 
Her lovely form and mind ! I feel her anguish. 
And dread I know not what from her despair. 
My father too O grant them patience, Hea- 
ven ! 
A little longer, a few short hours more, 
And ail their cares, and mine, shall end for ever. 

[Exeunt 



ACT in. 



SCENE L—The Scene eontinue$. 



Enter Acmes abme, with the ca$ket in her hand, 

Jgm. Vino should this stranger be? And then 
this casket — 
He says it is of value, and vet trusts it, 
As if a trifle, to a stranger^s hand — 
His confidence amazes me — Perhaps 
It is not what he says — ^I am strongly tempted 
To open it, and see — No, let it rest ! 
Why should I pry into the cares of others^ 
Who have so many sorrows of my own ? 
Wtdi how much ease the spring gives way — Sur- 
prising! 
My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heart 
Lraps at the glorious sight How bright's the 

lustre. 
And how immense the worth, of these fair jewels ! 
Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 
Base poverty, and all its abject train ; 
Famine; the cold neglect of friends; the scorn, 
Or more' provoking pity, of the world. 
Plenty, content, and power might take their turn. 
And lofty pride bare its aspiring head 
At our approach, and once more bend before us. 
A pleasing dream ! 'Tis past ; and now I wake. 
For sure it was a happiness to think. 
Though but a moment, such a treasure mine. 

Nay, it was more than thought ^I saw and 

touched 
The bright temptation, and I see it yet — 
lis here — ^tis mine — ^I have it in possession — 
Must I resign it? Must I give it back? 
Am I in love with misery and want, 
To rob myself, and court so vast a loss ? 
Hetain it then — But how ? There is a way — 
Why sinks my hi^t? Why does my blood run 

cold? 
Why am I thrilled with horror? Tis not choice. 
But' dire necessity suggests the thought 

Enter Old Wilmot. 

0. l^lm. The mind contented, with how little 
pains 
The wandering senses yield to soft repose ! 
He's fallen asleep already — ^Happy man ! 
What dost thou think, my Agnes, of our guest? 
He seems to roe a youth of great humanity : 
Just ere he closed his eyes, that swam in tears, 
He wrung my hand, and pressed it to his lips ; 



And with a look, that fuerced me to the soul, 
B^ged me to comfort thee : And — dost thoa 

hear me? 
What art thou gazing on ? Fie, 'tis not welL 
This casket was delivered to you closed : 
Why have you opened it ? Should this be known. 
How mean must we appear ! 

Agn. And who shall know it ? 

0. Wilm, There is a kind of pride, a decent 
dignity 
Due to ourselves; whidi, spite of our misfor- 
tunes. 
May be maintained, and cherished to the last 
To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shews sovereign contempt. 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

Agn, Shews sovereign madness, and a scorn of 



Pursue no farther this detested theme : 
I will not die ; I will not leave the world 
For all that you can urge, until compelled. 

0. Wilm. To chase a shadow, when the setting 
sun 
Is darting his last rays, were just as wise 
As your anxiety for fleeting hfe, 
Now the last* means for its support are failing: 
Were famine not as mortal as the sword, 
Your warmth might be excused — But take thy 

choice: 
Die how you will, you shall not die alone. 

Agn. Nor live, I hope. 

O Wilm, There is no fear of that 

Agn» Then, we'll live both. 

0. Wilm. Strange folly ? where the means ? 

Agn. There — those jewels ! 

O. Wilm. Ha ! Take heed ! 
Perhaps thou dost but try me — ^yet take heed ! 
There s nothing so monstrous but the mind of 

man. 
In some conditions, may be bought to approve : 
Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide. 
When flattering opportunity enticed, 
And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those,who once would start to hear them named. 

Agn, And add to these detested suicide, 
Which, by a crime much less, we may avoid. 

0. Wifm. How conldst thou form a tbought so 
very damning ? 
So advantageous, so secure, and easy ; 
And yet so cruel, and so full of horror ! 
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Agn. lis lest impiety, lev agpunst nature^ • 
To take another's life, than end our own. 

O. Wilm. No matter which, the less or greaU 
er crime: 
Howe'er we maj deceive ourselyes or others, 
We act from indinadon, not by rule, 
Or none could act amiss : and that all err, 
None but the conscious hypocrite denies. 

! what is man, his excellence and streagth, 
When in an hour of trial and desertion, 
Reason, his noblest power, may be suborned 
To plead the cause of vile assassination ! 

Agn, You're too severe: Reason may justly 
plea4 
For our own preservation. 

O. Wilm, Rest contented : 
Whatever resistance I may seem to make, 

1 am betrayed within : My will's seduced, 
An<l my wnole soul infected. The desire 
Of life returns, and brings with it a train 
Of appetites, that rage to be supplied ! 
Whoever stands to parley with temptation, 
Parleys to be o'ercome. 

Agn. Then nought remains 
But the swift execution of a deed. 
That is not to be thought on, or delayed — 

O. Wilm, Generous unhappy man ! O ! what 
could move thee 
To put thy life and fortune in the hands 
Of wretches mad with anguish ! 

Afn, By what means 
Shall we effect his death? 

O. Wilm. Why, what a fiend ! 
IIow cruel, how remorseless and impatient 
Have pride and poverty made thee ! 

Agn. Barbarous man ! 
Whose wasteful nots ruined our estate^ 
And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 
His rosy cheeks, spite of my sad presages. 
Earnest intreaties, agonies, and tears, 
To seek his bread amongst strangersi and to 

perish 
In some remote, inhospitable land ; ' 
The loveliest youth, in person and in mind, 
That ever crowned a groaning mother's pains ! 
Where was thy pity, where thy patience then ? 
Thou cruel husband \ thou unnatural father • 
Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful man ! 
To waste my fortune, rob me of my son. 
To drive me to despair, and then reproach ipe 
For being what thou hast made me f 

0. Wilm. Dry thy tears ; 
I ought not to reproach thee, I confess 
That thou hast suffered much : So have we both. 
But chide no more ; I am wrought up to ^y p\ir- 

pose. 
The poor, ill-fated, unsuspecting victim. 
Ere he reclined him on the fatu couch. 
From which he's ne'er to rise, took off the sa^^ 
And costly dagger that thou saw'st him wear, 
And thus, untliinking, furnished us with arms 
Against himself. Steal to the door, 



And bring me woitl, if he be still aaleep. 

[Exit Agnes. 
Or Fm deceived, or he pronounced himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch ! 
Thy thoughts are perishing, thy youthful joya^ 
Touched by the fcy hand of gnsW death. 
Are withering in their bloom—But, thought ex- 
tinguished, 
HeHl never know the loss^ 
Nor feel the bitter pangs of disappointment- 
Then I was wrong m counting hmi a wretch : 
To die well pleased. 

Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 
To be a wretch, is to survive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hope itself. 
As I have done — Why do I mourn him then? 
For, by the an^ish of my tortured soul, 
He's to be enned, if compared with me. 

Enter Agnes with Young Wilmot's dagger, 

Agn. The stranger sleeps at present; but so 
restless 
His slumbers seem, they can't continue long. 
Here, I've secured his dagger. 

O. Wilm. O Agnes ! Agnes I if there be a 
hell, 
lis just we should expect it. 

[Goes to take the dagger, but lets itfidl. 
Agn. Shake off this panic, and be more your- 
self! 
0. Wilm. What's to be done? On what had 

we determined ? 
Agn, You're quite dismayed. 

[Takei up the dagger. 
0. Wilm. Give me the fatal steel. 
Tis but a angle murder, 
Necessity, impatience, and despmr. 
The three wide mouths of that true Cerberas* 
Grim poverty, demand : they shall be stopped. 
Ambition, persecution, and revenge. 
Devour their millions daily : And shall I — 
But follow me, and see how little cause 
You had to think, there was the least remain 
Of manhood, pity, mercy, or remorse. 
Left in this savage breast. 

[Gotfi^ ^he vrang ««9^ 
Agn. Wh^re do you go ? 
The street is that way. 

0. Wilm. True ! I had foroot. 
Agn. Quite, quite confounded ! 
0. Wilm. Well, I recover.— J shaU find the 
way. [E*^^ 

Agn. O sofUy ! softly ! The least n(use un- 
does us. 
What are we doing ? Misery and want 
Are lighter ills than this ! I cannot bear it !— 
Stop, hold thy hand !— Inconstant, wretched wo- 
man ! - 

Wlint! dodi my heart recoil! O Wilmot4 

Wilmot! . 

What power shall I invoke to aid thee, Wilmot f 
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Eater CRARLOTTBy EosTACEy and Ravdal. 

CUr. What strai^ neglect ! The doors are 
all imharredy 
And not a living creature to be seen ! 

Enter Old Wilmot and Agnes. 

Ckar. Sir, we are oome to gire and to reoeive 
A thoosand greetings — ^Ha ! what can this mean ! 
Why do jfou ioak with such amazement on us ? 
Are these joor transports for your son's return ? 
Where is my Wilmot? — Has he not been here } 
Would he dlefer your happiness so loo^ 
Or could a habit so disguise your son. 
That yott refused to own him ? 

Jgn. Heard you that? — ^ 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing 
To render murder venial ! 

0. Wikn, Prithee, peace ! 
The nuseraUe damned suspend their howUng, 
And the swift orbs are fixed in deep attention. 

Rand. What mean these dreadful woids^ and 
firantic air! 
That is the dag^ mjr young master wore. 

EoMt. My mind misgives me. Do not stand 
to gaze 
On these dumb phantoms of despair and horror ! 
Let us search further; Randal, shew the way. 

lExeunt. 

Agn. Let life forsake the earth, and light the 
sun. 
And death and darkness bniy in oblivion 
Mankind and all their deeds, that no posterity 
May ever rise to hear our horrid tale, 
Or view the mve of such detested parricides ! 

0. WUm. Surses and deprecations are in vain : 
The son will shine^ and all things have their 

course, 
When we, the curse and burden of the earth. 
Shall be absorbed, and mingled with its dust. 
Our guilt and desolation must be told. 
From age to age, to teach desponding mortals, 
How far beyomi the feach of human thought 
Heaven, when incensed, can punish — ^Die thou 
first. [Stabg Agne$. 

I durst not trust thy weakness. 

Agn, Ever kind, 
But most in this ! 

0. Wilm. i will not long survive thee. 



Agn. Do not iKCOse Ihy erring mother, 
Wihnot, 
With too much rigour when we meet above ! 
To give thee life mr life, and blood for blood, 
Is not enough. Had I ten thousand lives^ 
rd give them all to speak my penitence, . 
Deep, and sincere, and equal to my crime. 



Oh Wilmot ! oh my son ! my son 



[Die 



Enter Randal and Eustace. 



Eust. O Wihnot! Wilmot! 
Are these the fruits of all thy anxious cares 
For thy ungrateful pcurents ? Cruel fiends I 

0. Wiim. What whining fool art thou, who 
would'st usurp 
My sovereign right of grief I — ^Was he thy son? — 
Say ! Canst thou shew thy hands reeking with 

blood. 
That flowed, through purer channels, from thy 

loins? 
Compute the sands that bound the spacious ooeai^ 
And swell their number with a single grain ; 
Increase the noise of thunder with thy voice ; 
Or, when the raging wind lays nature waste^ 
Assist the tempest with thy feeble breath ; 
But name not thv faint sorrow, with the anguish 
Of a curst wretch, who only hopes from this 

[Stabbing himself, 
To change the scene, but not relieve his pain ! 

Rand A dreadful instance of the last remorse ! 
May all your woes end here ! 

0. WUm. O would they end 
A thousand ages hence, I then should sufler 
Much less thwi I deserve. Yet let me say, 
You'll do but justice to inform the world. 
This horrid deed, that punishes itself, 
Was not intended, thinkins him our son; 
For that we knew not, 'tilfit was too late. 
Proud, and impatient under our afilictions. 
While Heaven was labouring^ to make us happy, 
We brought thu dreadful nun on ourselves. 
Mankind may learn but- oh [Dies, 

Rand. Heaven ^rant they may ! 
And may thy pemtence atone tny crime ! 
Tend well the hapless Charlotte, and hear hence 
These bleeding victims of despair and pride ; 
Toll the death bell ! and follow to the grave 
The wretched parents and ill-fated son. 

[Exeunt wimtu 
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MEN. 

The Mayor of Feversham. 

Arden, a gentleman of Feversham. 

Franklin, his friend, 

MicHAELy servant to Arden, 

Green, enemy to Arden, 

MosBY, criminally attached to Alicia, 

Bradshaw. 

Black Will, ) ». 

Georg£ Shakebag, J "'■^"'• 



Lord Cheyney. 
Adam Fowl, an inn^keeper^ 
A Servant to Arders, 
OfficerSf SfC. 

WOMEN. 

Alicia, vife to Arden, 
Maria, sister to Mosby, 



Scene^Fevershamf in Kent. 



ACT I. 



SCENE L-^The itreet before Arden's door. 

Enter Mosby. 

Mos. The morning^s dari[, and horrid as my 
purpose. 
Thrice nave my snares been laid for Arden's life, 
And thrice hath he escaped. I am not safe : 
The living may revenge. Oh ! could I win 
Alicia to conspire her husband's fall, 
llien might I say, security, thouVt mine, 
And laugh at all to come. For other instruments, 
There's Green : he bears him hard about this suit 
For the abbey-lands, to which the hot youth 

pleads 
Some fancied right Michael, the trencher fa- 
vourite, 
A bastard, bred of Arden's charity, 
He has been privy to our secret joys, 
And, on that trust presuming, loves my sister — 
Winks at adultery^ and may at murder. 



Maria is his price. IVe placed her her^ 

Companion of my sweet Ahcia's hours, 

To spread her charms for ever in his eye : 

To her are all my visits. But Alicia — 

She must, she shall comply : when to my arms' 

Her honour she resigned, her fond reluctance 

whispered, 
She could deny me notliing. This to try. 

[Exit into Arden's house. 

SCENE ll^A chamber. 
Enter Arden tn Am night-gown. 
Ard. Unhappy Arden, whither canst thou wan- 
der 
To lay thy hea\7 load of sorrows down ! 
Will change oi place relieve the afflicted mind, 
Or does all nature yield a balm to cure 
The pangs of slighted love and broken faith r 
Ungrateful false Alicia! false with Mosby, 
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Tlie viZe dependent of ray foe professed. 
Lord CM>rd's fuikfed flatterer ! O damned I 
Come, Frankliny come : Arden, thy friend, mvites 

thee; 
And let me pour m}r griefs into thy bosom, 
And find in iriendship what IVe lost in love. 

Enter Alicia. 

AUc Why, Arden, do you leave your bed thus 

early? 

Bave cold and darkness greater charms than I ? 

Tliere was a time, when winter nights were short, 

And Arden chid the mom, that called him from 

me4 

Ard. This deep dissembling, this hypocrisy, 
(The last worst state of a degenerate mind) 
Speaks her in vice determined and mature. 

[Aside. 

AUc. What maid^ that knows man's variable 
nature. 
Would sell her free estate for marfia^e bonds ? 
From vows and oaths, and every servile tye, 
The tyrant man at pleasure is set free ; 
The Koly nuptial bond leaves him at large ; 
Yet vests him with a power, that makes us slaves. 
Tjs heavenly this — 

Ard. To stop my just reproach, 
Art thou the first to tax the marriage state ? 

AUe^ Are you not iealous ? do you not give ear 
To vain surmises and malicious tongues. 
That hourly wound my yet untainted fame ? 

Ard, And wouldst thou make me autlior of the 
shame. 
Thy guilt has brought on us ! — ^111 hear no longer. 
The traitor Mosby, cursed, detested Mosby, 
Shall render an account for both your crimes. 

J/ic. Whatdolhear! [Aside. 

Ard. The base mechanic slave 
Shall answer with his blood. 

Alie. O hear mb speak ! 

Ard. No, I am deaf: As thou hast ever been 
To fame, to virtue, and my just complaints. 

AUc, Thus on my knees — 

Ard. Adultress ! dost thou kneel 
And weep, and pray, and bend thy stubborn heart 
(Stubborn to me) to sue for him r Away ! * 
Away this instant, lest I kill thee too. 

[Recovering hiimelf. 
No — not the hell, thou hast kindled in this bo- 
som. 
Shall make me shed thy blood. 

AUe. I do not hope it 

Ard. For me, be as immortal as thy shame. 

Alk. I see your cruel purpose : I must live, 
To see your hand and honour stained with blood. 
Your ample fortune seized on by the state. 
Your life a forfeit to the cruel laws. 
Arden, blend compassion with your rage, 
llnd kindly kill me first! 

Ard, Not for my sake 
Are all thy tears; then had you felt them sooner; 
Plead not the ruin you have made ; but say, 

Voi. I. 



Why have you driven me to these extremes ? 
Why sacrificed my peace, and' your own fame. 
By corresponding with a menial slave ? 

AUc, Tnou canst not think, that I have wronged 
thy bed? 

Ardi Would I could not ! 



AUc* By Heaven—^ 
Ard* No perjuries. 



But now, as you lay slumbering by my side, 

I still awake, anxious and full of uiought, 

(For thou hast banished sleep from these sad eyes) 

With gentle accents, thrilling with desire. 

You allied on Mosby. Love made me doubt my 

ears. 
And question, if the dark and silent night 
Conspired not with my fancy to deceive me : 
But soon I lost the painful pleasing hope ; 
Again you called upon your minion Mosby. 
Confirmed, I strove to fly your tainted bed, 
But, wanting strength, sunk lifeless on nly pillow. 
You threw your eager arms about my neck. 
You pressed my bloodless cheeks witn your warm 

Which glowed, adultress ! with infernal heat; 
And called, a third time, on the Villain Mosby. 
AUc, A dream indeed, if I e'er called on him. 
Ard, Thy guilty dreams betray thy waking 

thoughts. 
AUc, I know Fm simple, thoughtless, and un- 
guarded; 
And what is carelessness you construe guilt. 
Yet were I weak as those fantastic visions, 
Sure I could never have condemned you, Arden^ 
On circumstances and an idle dream. 
Ard. But such a dream ! — 
Ahc* Yet was it but a dream, 
Which, though I not remember, I abhor. 
And mourn with tears, because it gives you pain. 
Arden, you do not wish m^innocent. 
Or on su^icioiis could you doom me guilty ? 
Ard. Not wish thee innocent ! do sinking ma- 
riners. 
When struggling with the raging seas for life, 
Wish the assistance of some friendly plank ? 
Tis that, and that alone, can bring me comfort. 

AUc. O jealousy ! thou fierce remorseless fiend, 
Degenerate, most unnatural child of love ! 
How shall I chase thee from my Arden's bosom ? 
Ard. There is a way, an easy way, Alicia. 
AUci O name it-*^peak. 
Ard. What's past may be forgotten. 
Your future conduct — 

AUc, You distract me, Arden. 
Say, how shall I convince you of my truth? 
Ard, I ask but this : never see Mosby more \ 

[ke itarts. 
By Heaven, she's dumb ! 

AUc. O how shall I conceal 
My own confusion, and elude his rage? [Atide. 
Ard. Thou'rt lost, Alicia! — lost to me — and 

Heaven. 
AUc, Indeed Fm lost, if you unkindly doubt me. 
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Ard. Wilt thou, then, ne*cr converse .with 

Mosby more ? 
AUc. If 1 e*er do, may Heaven, and you, for- 
sake me ! 
Ard, You'll keep your word, Alicia ! Prithee, 

say — 
Alic. Youll break my heart 
Ard. I'd rather break my own. 
Then thou art innocent, and lov'st me still ^ 
Alic. And ever will. 
Ard. Give me thy hand — thy heart ! 
O give me that ! 

AUc. That always was y6wr own. 
Ard. Thou flatterer— Uien whence this cruel 
strife.? 
Still art thou cold ; nor warm are thy embraces, 
Noi* sparkle in thine eyes the fires otlove: 
Cold, cold, and comfortless. 
Alic. Indeed you fright me. 

Ard. 'lis possible 

Alic. What? 

Atd. That thou may'st yet deceive me. 
Alic. O ! I am wretched ! 
Arfi. Both perhaps are so. . 
But, if thou fever lov'dst, tliou'lt not despise me. 
And wilt forgive me, if indeed I've wronged thee, 
As I've forgiven thee— Pity, I'm sure, I need. 

[Exit Arden, 
Alic. Thou hast it, Arden, even from her, that 
wrongs thee. 
All, all shall pity thee, and curse Alicia. 
Can I feel this, and further tempt the stream 
Of guilty love ! O whither am I fallen ! 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. An happy day, AUcia; and may each 
morn , 
Of coming life be ushered with like joy. 
Franklin, from cour( returned, has brought the 

grant 
Of the abbey-lands, confirmed by the young king, 
To Arden for his life : nor will deliver, 
But to himself, the deed. 

Alic. A worthy friend ! 
Tlie grant is not more welcome to my husband^ 
Thiui Franklin's company. 
' Mar. He's flown to meet him. 

Enter a Servant. 

Sera. Madam, your brother Mosby — 

Alic. Where is Mosby? ^ 

Sero. lie waits below. 

Alic. O haste, and lead me to him ! 

Serv. Madam, he but desires to see hb nster. 

Alic. His sister ! what! did he not ask for me? 

Jlfflr. Perhaps— 

Alic. Pray, give me leave — looks he in health ? 

Serv. He seems in health. 

AUc. Here, ana not ask for me ! 
Seems he or angry then, or melancholy ? 
Answer me, stock, stone. 

Serv. Truly I can't say. 



Alic. Thou canst say nothing. — Get thee from 
my sight ! 
Yet stay — no matter. Ill myself go sed^ him. 
[Exeunt Alicia and Servant. 
Mar. Where reason is, can passion thus pre- 
vail ? [Exit Maria, 

SCENE lllr-A parlour ih Ardek's kmue. 
Enter Alicia, meeting MosBt. 

AUc. Mosby, that brow befits our wayward 
fate. 
The evil hour, long feared, is fallen upon us. 
And we shall sink beneath it. Do not frown— 
If you're unkind, to whom shall I comphun ? 

Mot. Madam, it was my sister I expected. 

Alic. Am I forgotten then? Ungrateful man ! 
This only could have added to my woes« 
Did you but know what I have borne for you. 
You would not tlius, unmoved, behold my tears. 

Afds. Madam, you make me vain. 

Alic. Insult not, Mosby : 
You were the first dear object of my love ; 
And could my heart have made a second choice, 
I had not been the object of your scorn : 
But duty, gratitude, the love of famej 
And pride of virtue, were too weak to erase 
The deepimpression of our early vows. ' 

Mot. Therefore you kindly chose to wed ano- 
ther. 

AUc. Reproach me nol with what I deemed 
my duty. 
Oh ! had I thought I could assume the name. 
And never know the affection of a wife, 
I n^ould have died ere given my hand to Arden. 

Mot. You gave him all. 

Alic. No, no, I gave him nothmg : 
Words without truth— an hand widiout a heart ! 
But he has found the fraud ; the slumbering lioD 
At length hath rpused himself. 

Mot. And I must fall 
The victi m 

AUc. No; he knows not yet his wrongs. 

Mot. But quickly will. 

AUc. That, that^ my greatest fear. 

Mot. Then, branded with a stnimpetfs hated 
name. 
The cause abhorred of shame, of blood, and ruia, 
Thoult be exoosed, and hooted through the worid J 

AUc. O hioe the dreadful image from my view ! 
Chaste matrons, modest maids, and virtuous 

wives. 
Scorning a weakness which they never knew. 
Shall blush, with indignation, at my name ! 

JIf Of . My death — but that, though certain— 

AUc. Labour not 
To drive me to despair. Fain would I hope— 

Mot. You may, and be decdvod. For me, I 
know 
My fate resolved — and thee the instrument. 
The willing instrument, of Moshy's ruin ! 
Inconstant, false Alicia ! 
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AUe. False indeed. 
But not to diee, cruel, injurious Mosby ! 

Mo$, Injnrious ! faise one ! might not all these 
dangers, 
That threaten to mvolve us both in ruin. 
Ere this have been prevented ? 

AUc Ha ! say on. 

jlfoi. And, not preventing, art not thou the 

5? 



AUc Ah! whither, Mosby, whither wouldst 

thoa drive me? 
Mot. Nay, didst thou love, or wouldst secure 
tby fame, 
Preserve my life, and bind me yourS for ever — 
Tfa yet within your power. 
AUe, By Arden's death ! 
Meanest Uxra not so ? Speak out, and be a devil. 
Mo^ Yes, 'tis for thee I am so. But your 
looks 
Declare, my death would please you better, ma- 
dam! 
AUc Exaggerating iiend ! be dumb for ever ! 
His death ! Imust not cast a glance ^at waj. 
3/os. Is there another way ) O think, Al;cia ! 
AUc I -will, for that will make me mad : And 
madiyess 
Were some excuse. Come, kind distraction ! come, 
And Arden dies ! My husband dies for Mosby ! 
[SArte/u, and runs to Mosh^, 

Enter Akden atul Frakrlin. 
He^s here ! O save me ! tell me, did he hear? 
ArtL [Starting.] Franklin, support your friend ! 

I shake with horror! 
Frank. What amoves jon thus ? 
AnL See ! — ^Mosby with my wife ! 
Moi. But, madam, 1 shall spare your farther 
tiouble ; 
In happy tinie behold my neighbour here ! 

[At taking leave of Alicia, 
AUc Mischief and wild confusion have begun, 
And desolation wiuts to close the scene ! 

[Exit Alicia. 
Mo$. Sir, I would gladly know; whether your 
grant. 
Of the rich abbcnr-lands of Fevers^am, 
Be yet confirmed or not? 

ArtL What if I tear 
Her faithless heart, even in the traitor's sifi^ht, 
Who taught it falsehood ! [Aside. 

Frank. He is lost in thought. 
But I can answer that : It is confirmed. 
I brought the deed, with the great seal annexed, 
Siened by our pnous Edward, and his council. 
Mo€. Fra satisfied. 
Ard. So am not I. By hell. 
There's justice in the thought ! — I'm strangely 
tempted. [Aside. 

Mo$. My friend seems wrapt in thought — ^I 
came to advise him, 
That Green, by virtue of a fonner grant 
His father long enjoye d ■ > 
Ard. For my estate, 



The law, and this good seal, is my security; 

To them I leave Green, and his groundless claim* 

But my iust right to false Alicia^s heart 

(So dearly purchased with a husband's name, 

And sacred honour of a gentleman), 

I shall assert myself, and thus secure 

From further violation. [Draws. 

Mos. Her known virtue 
Renders the injury, your fancy forms, 
A thing of air. 

Frank. Impossible to thought ! 
Whence, Arden, comes this sudden madness on 

thee. 
That your Alida, ever dear esteemed, 

And aeeply "loved 

Ard. Out on the vile adultress ! 
But tl^ou, demure, insinuating slave, 
Shalt taste my vengeance first. Defend thyself ! 
ilfo*. I scorn to take advantage of your rage. 
4rd. A co>vard too ! O my consummate shame ! 
Jfcfoi. This I can bear from you. 
Ard. Or any man ! 
Why hangs that useless weapon by thy side^ 
Thou shame to manhood ? Draw ! Will nothing 
move thee ! [Strikes him. 

Frank. Hold! Whith^' would your mad re- 
venge transport you ? 
Ard. Shall shameful cowardice^rotect a vil- 
lain? 
Mos. You chuse a proper place to shew your 

courage ! 
Ard. Go on. Fll follow to the ocean's brink, 
Or to the edge of some dread precipice. 
Where terror anid despair shall stop thy flight, 
And iPbrce thy trembling hand to guard thy life ! 
Mos. What I endure to save a lady*s honour ! 

[To FranK 
Frank. Your longer stay will but incense him 
more; 
Pray quit the house. 

Mot. Sir, I shall take your counsel. 

[Exit Mosby. 
Ard. He hath escaped me then. But for my wife — 
D^ank. What has she done ? 
Ard. Done ! must I tell my shame ? 
Away ! begone ! lesti from my prey withheld, 
I turn, and tear the officious band, tnat lets me— 
Soft! art thou Franklin? Pardon me, sweet 

friend 

My spirits fail 1 shake 1 must retire. 

Frank. To your Alicia. 
Ard. To my lonely couch ; 
For I must learn to iive without her, Franklin. 
Frank. Pray Heaven forbid I 
Ard. To hate her, to forget her, if I can : 
No easy task for one, who doats like me. 
From what an height I'm fallen ! Once smiUng 

love 
Of all its hor;x>rs robbed the blackest night, 
And gilt with gladness every ray of light; 
Now, tyrant-like, his conouest Ke maintains, ^ 
And o er his groaning slave with rods of iron 



reigns: 



[Exetmt^ 
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SCENE I,— 1%« Street. 
Enter Green and Mosby. 



Green, You pity me, and know not my estate. 
I'm ruined, Mosby ; thoughtless, and ill-advised, 
My riotous youth will leave my age a beggar. 
These abbey-lands were all the hopes Fd left; 
My whole support. 

Moi, Base and ungenerous Arden, 
To force a man, bom equal to himself 
To beg, or starve ! 

Green. By Heaven, I will do neither : 
I'll let the proud oppressor know— — 

Mos. How blind is rage ! 
Who threats his enemy, lends him a sword 
To guard himself. 

Green, Robbed of the means of life. 
What's life itself? — an useless load, a curse ! 
Which yet I'll dearly sell to my revenge ! 

Mos, You mean to kill him, then ? 

Green, I do, by Heaven ! 

Mos. Suppose you fail. 

Green. I can but lose my life. 

Mos. Then where is your revenge, when he, 
secure. 
Riots, unbounded, in his ill-got wealth ? 

Green. What can I do ? 

MoSf Tis plain you wish him dead. 

Green. Each momeqt of bis life is to my soul 
A tedious age of pain; for, while he lives, 
Contempt, and all the ills a lazar knows. 
Must be my wretched lot, and lengthen out 
The miserable hours. What grovelling wretch 
Would wish to hold his life on such conditions? 

Mos. But change the scene: suppose but 
Arden dead. 
Your land restored, and fortune in your power ; 
Honour, respect, and all the dear delight^ 
That wait on wealth, shall wine thejovful hours, 
And life contracted seem one happy day. 
I hate this Arden, and have stronger motives 
Than any you can urge to wish his death. 
He has accused, insulted, struck me ! 
Nny, his fair virtuous wife, on my account 

Qreen. If fame speaks true, you're to be envied 
there. 

Mos. The world will talk ; but be that as it 
may: 
I want not cause nor will, not means nor 
friends 

Green. Nor opportunity shall long be wanting. 

Mos. Enough : his fate is fixed. See ! Brad- 
Shaw's here ! 

Enter B&ikDSHAW, 
Brad. Save, save you, gentlemen ! 
Mos. We thank you, neighbour. 
Put whither in such haste ? 
firad. To thaisle of Shippey, 



To wait on good lord Cheyney. As he holds 
In hieh esteem our worthytownsman, Arden, 
I shall first call on him. Tis well I met you, 
For yonder two were but bad road-compa n i on s, 

dreen. They seem of desperate fortunes. 

Mos. Have they names? 

Brad. One I know not ; but judge him from 
his comrade. 
The foremost of the two I knew at Boulogne, 
Where, in the late kinjg's reign, I served myself. 
He was a corporal then; but such a villain — 
Beneath a soldier's name ; a common cutr-throat^ 
That preys on all mankind, and knows no P^rtr. 

Mos. An horrid character you give him, QiM^ 
shaw. 

Brad. No worse than he deserves. 

Mos. [Aside.] An useful hint : 
He shall not want employment: What^s his 
name? 

His f amily*name I never 



Brad. Black Will. 

heard. 
Mos. [To Green.} 
ter to Alicia : 
Disguise your hand. 

it 

Hint at these men. In case her courage fiul. 
She will be glad to shift the deed on them. 
Green. I am instructed. 



A word — ^write you a let* 
This honest fool may bear 



Enter Black Will and Shakebag. 

B.WilL What! comrade Bradshaw! How 
fare you, man ? S'blood ! dost not remember 
honest Black Will ? Why, thou art grown purse- 
proud sure. 

Bred. Why, vou're not easily forgotten, WtU. 
But, prithee, what brings thee to Feversham ? 

B.Will. A soldier, you know, is at home, 
wherever he comes, Omne solum forti patria f 
There's Latin — Give's a tester, 

Brad. In time of peace, we should f^ply to 
some honest creditable business, and not turn 
the name of soldier into vagabond. 

B. WilL Yes, as you have done. Fm toUi 
you keep a goldsmith^ shop here in Feversham, 
and, like a mechanical rogue, live by cheating* 
I have more honour. 

Brad. Would thou hadst honesty. 

B. Will. Where do our honesties differ? I 
take a purse behind a hedge, and you behind a 
counter. 

Brad. Insolent slave ! 

B. WilL You cent, per cent, rascal ! I may 
find a time to teach vou better manners. 

Brad. Go, mend thy own. 

B. Will. Thou wert always a sneaking fellow, 
Bradshaw, and couldst never jswear, nor eet 
drunk. Come, shall I and my comrade Shm* 
bag taste your ale ? 
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Bnd. Mj iMMiae eotertains do such gu cite 
Farewell, eentlemeiL 

Aloixg widi Bradthawy 



And leave the management of these to me. 

[Ajttde to Oreen. 
Greau It ahall he done. Bradshaw, a word 

with thee. 
Br^. Your pardon, gentlemen. 

[Exeunt (xreen and Bradskaw. 

R WUL He was a cadet in the last French 

war, like other soldiers^ then ; hut now he has 

got a nest, and feathered it a little, he pretends 

to reputation. S^blood! had this been a fit 

place, be had not escaped me so. You have sur- 

Tejred us welL {To Mosby,] How do jou like us ? 

Mot. Metlunks I read truth, prudence, se- 

crec^. 

And coarage, writ upon your manly hrows, 

B. WUL What hellish villainy has this fellow 

in hand, that makes him fawn upon us ? {Aude, 

Mm, I fear the world's a stranger to your 

meiiL 

If this may recommend me to your friendship— 

[Gives « purte, 
B. WUL Of what damned deed is this to be 

die wag^? 
Shake. Hast ever an elder hrother^s throat to 

eut? 
B. IFi/^ Or an old peevish father to he buried? 
Afos. Neither of tbiese. 

Shake. A rival then mayhap- 

Mm. There you come nearer to me. 
Shake. Then speak out. 
We're honest, sir. 
B. WUL Trusty, and very poor. 
Aiof. Metal too. fit for me. [Aside,'} Then 
hear me, sirs. 
But you must botli, ere I disclose my purpose, 
PromiBe, and bind that promise by your oatha — 
Never— {rA^6ofik laugh.] Why this unseasona- 

B. WUL You'd have us swear ?——> 

Afos. Else why did I ])ropo8e it ? 

B. WiU. There's the jest. Are men, who act 
in despite of all law, honour, and conscience; 
who live by blood (as it is plain you think we do) 
are we free-thinkers, like silly wenches and 
canting priests, to be confined by oaths I 

ShtSae. Would you bind us, let the price equal 
the purchase, and well go to hell for you with 
pleasure. 

Jfof. Horrid! they shake even me, who would 
employ them. [Ande. 

I apprehend — The business then is this : 
In iWersham their lives a man, called Arden ; 
In general esteem, and ample means; 
Apd has a wife, the very pride of nature, 
I have been happy lon^ in her affections, 
And, he once dead, might with her share his forw 

tunes. 
He's jealous too of late, and threatens me. 
love, interest, self-defence, all ask his death*— ^ 



B. WiU. This man youM have dispatched ? 

Afot. I would. 

B. 11^:^ Rich, say you? 

Moi. Immensely so. 

B. WUL And much beloved? 

Afof. Bv all degrees of men. 

B. WUL George! this will be a dangerous 
piece of work. 

Shake. Damned d<|ngerous. A man so known; 
and his reputation too. 

B. WilL And then the power and number of 
his friends must be considered. 

Afof. What ! does your courage shrink already, 
sirs? 

Shake, No. 

B. WiU. This is ever the curse of your men of 
true valour ; to be the tools of crafty cowardly 
knaves, who have not the heart to execute what 
their heads have projected. It is a damned un- 
grateful world — ^What money have you more ar 
bout you ? 

Afoi. Ten pieces. 

B. 1/f^U. I've had as much for stealing a dog. 

Afos. I give vou that as a retaining fee : 
When the deed's done, each sht|ll have twice that 



And a good horse to further his escape. 

B. WiU. Sir, will you have him murdered in a 

church? 
Shake. Or on the altar; say the word, and it 

shall be done. 
Afoi. Some safer place, the street, highway, or 
fields, 
Will serve my turn as well. 
Shake. Just as you please. 
Jloi. Where may I find you, gentlemen? 
B. WUL At Adam Fowl^ the Flower-de>luce. 
JIfot. I have confederates in this design ; 
When we have contrived the manner of his death, 
I'll send you word. 

B. WUi. Youll find us always ready. 1 

Afof. And determined? 

p. WiU. Ay, fear it not Farewell. 

[Exeunt several toayi. 

SCENE HI.— >il Boom in Arden't house. 
Enter Alicia, with a letter. 

Alic. He doubts me ; yet he dares not tell me 

so. 
But thus, by Green, whets my unsettled mind. 

[Reads. 
* Strike home, or not at alL In case you fail, 
' We have found instruments by means of Brad- 

shaw.' 
He shall not find me undetermined now. 
Hark ! Michael's on the watch. If Arden sleeps, 
(For so he seemed disposed,) he'll bring me word. 
That^ that's the safest time. This promised mar* 

riage 
With Mosb/s sbter has removed his quahns. 
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Enter MichaeI. 

Why dost thou break upon me unawares? 
What of your mas^r? 

Mich. He's scarce sunk to rest, 
But full of medita^d rage against Mosby. 

AHc. Hell sleep in peaioe ere long.-— « 

JIf tcA. Think not on that 

did Maria Uess me with her smiles^ 
As you do Mosby, had I twenty lives, 
I'd risk them all to win her to my arms. 

AUc. I prithee leave me, Michael. 
MichaeL] What is nafore ! 
There is a power in love, subdues to itself 
All other passions in the human mind. 
This wretch, more fearful than die lonely mur- 
derer. 
Whom with inquiring eyes some stranger views. 
Would meet the king of terrors undismayed, 
For her he loves, aod dare him to the combat. 
And shall not I preserve my Mo^bys life ? 
And shall not I— A husband !— What's « hus- 
band? 

1 have a soul above the unnatural tie. 
That tells me, Vm his right, and only his, 
Who won my virgin heart. Ye tender parents. 
Whose cruel kindness made your child thus 

wretched. 
Turn not your ^yes towards earth to view this 

scene; 
T^ill make you sad in Heaven ! [^^' 

SCENElV,'^Another Room. AvL^tm Bleeping 
on a couck. 

Enter Alicia, with a dagger in her hqajd, 

AUc, See ! Jealousy, o'erwatdied, is sunk to 
rest, 
While fearful guilt knows no security. 
But in repeated crimes. My weary eyes, 
Each moment i^prehensive of his vengeance, 
Must seek for rest in vain till his are dosed. 
Then for our mutual peace, and Mosby's love. 

J [Approaching to ttab fumy itarti. 
end me from his just revenge ! 
And yet he sees me not, pi^r. moves a fipger. 
To save his threatened life. Then whence that 

voice 
That pierced my ears, and cried, ' Alicia, hold !' 
Can mimic fancy cheat the outward sense. 



And form such sounds ? If these heart-rackxi^ 



Precede the horrid act, what must ensue ? 
Worse pla^e I cannot fear from Arden's death; 
But from his li^e-«-:tfae death of him I love. 
Perish the hated husband ! Wherefore hated? 
Is he not all, that my vain sex could wish ? 
My eyes, wlnle they survey his graceful form. 
Condemn my heart, and wonder hov^ it stray^. 
He sighs ; he starts ; he eroans. His body sleeps. 
But restlessigrief denies his mind repose. 
Perhaps he dreams of me ; perhaps ne sees me. 
Thus like a fury, broke from deepest hell. 
Lust in my heart, and murder in my hand 

J [Alicia dropLthe d^ger. Akden ttarts up. 
rd. Her dagger, Midiael — seize it, and I'm 
safe. 
How strong she is ! Oh ! What a fearful dream ^ 
Before me still ! speak, vision — art thou Alic^ 
Or but the coinage of my troubled b^aia^ 
AUc. O Arden — husband — ^lord — 
Ard. Art thou my wife? 
Tbou'rt substance^— "I am wr^ped in wonder- 
hence— 
Hast lost all sense of fear, as well as shame, 
That thou dar'st haunt me thus, asleep and \f9r 

king, 
Tbou idol, and thou torment of my soul ? 
AUc. My bleeding heart ! 
Ard, Away ! begone and leave me ! 
Lest, in the transports of unbounded rage, 
I rush upon thee, and deface these charms, 
That first enslaved my soul ; mangle that face. 
Where, spite of falsehood, beauty triumphs still ; 
Mar that fi^r frame, and erysb thee into' atonas. 
Avoid me, and be »fe — ^Nay now you drive me 
hence. [AUcia kneeU, he tumt away^^ 
Cruel and false as thou hast been to me, 
I cannot see thee wring thy suppliant hands. 
And wee^ and kneel in vain. [Erit Ardeiu 

AUc. This, this is he 
I came prepared to murder. Curst Alicia ! 

[Takes up the dagger. 
In thj^ own bosom plunge the fatal steel. 
Or his, who robbed thee of thy fame and virtue. 
It will not be — Fear holds my dastard hand : 
Those chaster powers, that guard the nuptial bed 
From foul pollution, and the hand from Mood^ 
Have left tneir chaige, and I am lost for ever. 

[Exh. 



ACT IIL 



SCENE I.— J road or highway near Fevertham. 

Black Will and Shakebao. 

Shake. Damnation! posted as you were, to 
let him escape ! 

B. WiU. I pray thee, peace. 

Shake. Green and I betield him pass carelessly 
by within reach of your dagger. If you had held 



it but naked in your hand, he would have stab- 
bed himself as he walked. 

B. WilL I had not power to do it : a sudden 
damp came over me ; I never felt so in my life^. 
A kind of palsy scired me. 

Shake. Palsy ! when you're upon your duty ! 
Go, go and sleep, or drink away your fears. 
You tremble still 
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B. WUL I tremble ! my coarace was never 
jet called in qaestion, villain, when I fought 
at Boulopie under the late kin^ both armies 
kaeir, and feared me. 

Shake. That might be, because they did not 
know jott. Dp& ni shake you off to your old 
trade of filching in a throng-^— Murder's too 
eenteel a business for jour capadtj. — t^irrah, I 
have taken more gold at noon-oaj, than ever jou 
filched copper by candle-light 

B. Wiu, Cowardly slave, you lyew 

Shake. A coward! S*blood ! that shaU be 
proved. Come on. 

K TTilL To thy heart's blood. 

Shake. To thine. [T^fght. 

Enter Greeitw 

Green. What are you mad ! For shame ! put 
up your swords. 

Shake. Not till Fve had his life. 

£. WUL Fool, guard thy own. 

Green. Pray hear me, gentlemen ! 

B. WUL Stand farther off! ' 

Shake. Away! 

Green. This broil will ruin alk 

Shake. He begun it. 

B. WUL Ay, and will end it too. 

Green. Arden, you know, returns^ and will 
jon let him 
Escape a aeoond time ? 

Shake. Who did the first > 

Green. No matter, that maj be repaired 

B. WUL Brand me with cowardice ! . 

Green. Come, come, 3rou're both to blame. 
Speak, will jou lay aside this senseless broil ? 

B. WUL Nay, let him speak. 

Shake, W by, rather than lose this opportunity — 
[Puts up his sword. 

B. WUL Ay— Well defer it, 'till Arden's dead. 
Fm tor doing business first, and then for play. 

Shake. Cmdlenge me, when thou darest. 

Green. The night draws on. Are you resolved? 

Shake. We are. 

Green. Enough. — ^See where he comes. I 
must withdraw ; 
Bat when youVe done the deed, and sent his soul 
No matter where — 111 come to you agun. 

[Exit Green^ 

B. WUL Something rises in my throat — I can 
scarce breathe — I'd rather poison half a dozen 
cardinals, than kill this honest man, but — FU 
do't, for my reputation. 

Shake. He comes. Retire a little. Let him 
advance, then bury your dagger in his heart If 
yofk fail, ni second you. 

B. WUL Stand further off, I shall not need 
your aid. 

Shake. Now strike — 

Enter Arden firsts and then Lord Cheyney 
attended. 
B. WiU. Again pre^'entcd ! Ten thousand 
devils take them all f 



L. Chey. Arden, well met. Yoi/reto the isle of 
Shippey 
Grown quite a stranger. Shall we see you there? 
Ard. I purposed soon to have waited on your 

lordship. 
L, Chey. Well, will you sup with me to mght 

at Shorlow ? 
Ard. Franklin, my lord, who u my guest at 
present. 
Expects me at my house. 

jL Chejf. Then will you dine with me ta moiv 

row? 
Ard. FU not fail your lordship. 
L. Chey. Believe me^ worthy friend, Fm glad 
to see you. 
Walk you towards Feversham ? 
Ard. So please your lordship. 

[Exeunt Lord Chofn^, and Arden* 
B. WUL Just as Fd taken aim too !— S'bkx)d, 
I could kill myself for vexation, 

Enter Greenv 

Green. Well, Arden is at last dispatched ? 

Shake. Yes, safe to Feversham. 

Green. SaSe, say you ! his good fortune mocks 
us all. 
These strange escapes have almost staggered me; 
But thinking of my wrongs, Fm more confirmed. 

B. WiU. Well 'said, my man of resolution ! A 
gentleman commits a murder with double the 
satisfaction for such a heart — We must lay our 
snares more cunning for the future. 

Green. We should consult with Michael, 
Arden's roan ; 
The pigmy-hearted wretch, though long ago 
He swore his master dead, acts with reluctance. 

Shake. The coward must be spurred. — ^He 
does it, or he dies. 

Green. I wonder at his absence, as he knew 
Of this attempt, and promised to be here. 

Enter Michael. 

Mich, I saw my master and lord Cheyney pasl 
And my heart leaped for joy. [lApart. 

B. WUL What says the villain ? 

Mich. Would I were gone. [Aside.] Sir, if I 
give oflcnce— [Going. 

Green. Michael, come back; you must not 
leave us so. 

Mich. What is your pleasure ? 

Green. Why, we understand 
You are in love with Mosby's beauteous sister. 

ilf tVA. Suppose I am ? 

B. WiU. You deal too mildly with the peasant 
You swore to kill your master, irilhiin. Be an 
honest man of your word, and do it then, white- 
liver! 

Mich. Sir, I repented. 

R WUL Repented ! what's diat? Dog, know 
your rank, and act as we Command, or your 
heartfs blood 

Mich. What must I do ? [Frighted. 
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B.WUL Do! you must shew us the house, 
appoint the time and place, and lure your mas- 
ter thither — ^We'll take care of him, widiout your 
trouble. 

Green. So shall you purchase noble Mosb/s 
friendship, 
And, by his friendship, gain his sister's love. 
Mich, The/il muraer me too, should I not 

comply [Aside. 

Green. Thmk on your love, your interest 
B. Will Or your death. 
Mich. To-night, soon as the abbey-dock 
strikes ten, [TremhUng. 

Come to his house : FU leave the doors unbair- 

red: 
The left hand stairs lead to my master's cham- 
ber; 
There take him, and dispose him as you please. 
Green. This cannot fail. 
Shake. Unless diis love^sick coward thinks to 

deceive us. 
Mich. I will not, by Heaven! 
B. Will. I believe thee; for by hell thou da- 
rest noL [Exeunt. 
Mich. Master, thy constant love and daily 
bounty 
Deserve more grateful offices from Michael. 

[Exit weeping. 

SCENE II. 
A room in Ardem*! house, 

Alicia alone. 

Alio. When vice has spread her poison through 

the soul. 
How lifeless, slow, confused, and insincere 
Are our resolves in the pursuit of virtue ! 
What wonder, then. Heaven should refuse its 

aid 
To thoughts that only blossom for a time. 
Look blooming to the eye, but yield no fruit? 

Enter Mosbt. 

Mot. I come, Alicia, to partake thy griefs; 
For fire divided bums with lesser force. 

Alic. I know thee : thdu art come to fan the 
flame 
Thy breadi hath kindled here, till it consume us. 
But tears and sighs shall stifle in my heart 
The guilty passion 

Mos. Is heroic love. 

That formed the bright examples of thy sex, 
Made their lives glorious, and their fame inmior- 

tal, 
A crime in thee ? Art thou not mine bv oaths, 
By mutual sufferings, by contract mine r 

Alic. Why do you urge a rash, a fatal pro- 
mise, 
1 had no right to make, or you to ask ? 
Why did you practise on my easy heart? 
Why did I ever listen to your vows ? 



In me, 'twas foolish guilt and disobedience ; 
In you, 'twas avarice, insolence, and pride. 

Afos. Twas love in me, and gratitude in you. 

Alic. HTwas insolence in you, meanness in me. 
And madness in us both. My careful parents. 
In scorn of your presumption and my weakness. 
Gave me in mamage to a worthy gentleman^ 
Of birth and fortune equal to my own. 
Three years I lived with him without reproacfa. 
And nuide him in that time the happy father 
Of two most lovely children. I too was happy ; 
At least I lived in nopes I m^t be so : 
For time, and gratitude, and Arden's love, 
I hoped might quench my guilty flame for you. 
And make my heart a present worthy him. 

Mot. And dost thou glory in thy perjuries f 
In love, inconstancy alone is a crime. 
Think on the ardour of our youthful pasadon; 
Think how we played with love ; nor thon^t it 

guilt, 
mi thy first falsehood ; call it not obedience ! 
Thy marriage with this Arden made me despe* 

rate; 
Think on the transports of our love renewed. 



Alic. Hide the rest, lest listening winds should 
hear, 
And publish to the world our shameful tale ! 
Here let remembrance of our follies die. 

Mof. Shall our loves wither in their early 
bloom? 

Alic. Their harvest else will be to both our 
shames. 
Hast thou not made a monster of me, Mosby ? 
You should abhor me, I abhor myself. 
When unnerceived I stole on Arden's sleep, 
(Hell steeled my heart, and death wa&in my hand,) 
Pale ai^uish brooded on his ashy cheek. 
And chilly sweats stood shivering on his brow. 
Relentless murder, at a sight so sad. 
Gave place to pity ; and as he waked, I stood 
Irresolute, and drowned in tears. 

Moi. She's lost, 
And I in vain liave stained my soul with blood. 

[Aside. 

Alic, Give o'er in Ume : in vain are your at- 
tempts 
Upon my Arden's life ; for Heaven, that wrested 
The fatal weapon from my trembling hand. 
Still has him in its charge. 

Mot. Little she thinks, [Atide. 

That Arden's dead ere now. — ^It must be so ; 
IVe but that game to play, ere it be known. 

Alic. I know our dangerous state; I hesitate; 
I tremble for your life ; I dread reproach ; 
But weVe ofiended, and must learn to suffer. 

Mot. Then Arden lives, in his Alicia Uest^ 
And Mosby wretched ! Yet should chance or nar 

ture 
Lay Arden gently in a peaceful grave, 
Might I presume to hope ? Alicia, spqik. 

Alic. How shall I look into my secret thoog^t^ 
3 
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^nd answer what I fear to ask ntysdlf ? 

[A lone pause. 

Mot, Silence speaks best for me. His death 
once known, 
I most fofrswear the fact, and give these tools 
To public justice, and not live in fear. [Aside. 
Thy heart is mine. I ask but for my own. 

[To her. 
T^ath, giatittide, and honour bmd yoa to me, 
Or eJse yoa never loved. 

AUe, Then why this struggle? 
Not loved ! O had my love been justly placed, 
As sore it vras exalted and sincere, 
I should have gloried in it, and been happy. 
Bat I'll DO longer live the abject slave 
Of loose desire; I disclaim tne thought. 

Jfof. ril ask no more what honour should 
deny; 
By Heaven, I sever will 

Alic, Well then remember. 
On that condition only, I renew 
My fo«r& If time and the event of things 

[Giving her hand, 
be yours. 

Ifos. Oh my full joys ! 

Alic. Suppress thy frantic transports ! 
My heart recoils; I am betrayed! O give me 

back 
My promised faith ! 
Jfos. First, let the world dissolve. 
Aiic, There is no joy, nor peace for you, or 

All oar engagements cannot but be fatal 

Jibe The time may come, when you'll have 

other thoughts ; 
mn then, fwnmen^Aside.] Now, fortune, do 

thy worst. [Exit, 

AUc Wloeby, retam— -«He*s gon^ ana I am 

wretched. 
I shoold have banished lum my sight for ever. 
Yoa happy fair ones^ whose untainted fame 
Has never yet been Masted with reproach. 
Fly from the appearance of dishonour hr. 
Virtue is arbitrary, nor admits debate : 
To dovbt is treason in her rigid court ; 
But, if ye parley with the foe, youVe lost [Exit, 

SCENE III. — Another room in ArdeiCs house. 

Akden and Framklik sitting together on a 
couch : ARiftSK thoughtfuL 

Frank, Nay, wonder not. Though every dr- 



llius strangely met to prove the lady false. 
And justify the husband's horrid vengeance, 
Yet it appears to everr honest eye, 
Too late for the poor lady, she was wNMged. 

Ard, U it possible ? 

Frank. Ay very possible : 
He Iwes^ that proves it so. ConceaM from jus- 
tice. 
He pines with ce a s cl csa sorrnw fov his guilty 



le pmcs V 
Vol. I. 



And each honi' bends him low^r towards his 
grave. 

Ard. I know thy friendship, and perceive its 
drift 
ni bear my wrongs^ for sore I have been wronged. 
Do I but think so then ! What fools are men. 
Whom love and hatred, anger, hope« and fear^ 
And all the various passions, rule by turns. 
And in their several turns alike deceive ? 

Frank. To cast away, and on suspicion onljv 
A jewel, like Alicia, were to her 
Unjust^ and cruel to yourself. [Clock strikes ten.} 

Good night. 
The clock has strucken ten. 

Ard, I thought it more. 

Frank. I thought it not so much. 

Ard, Why, thus it is : 
Our happy hours are few, and fly so swift, 
That thej are past ere we begin to count them s 
But, when with pain and misery opprest^ 
Anticipating Time's onvarying naos. 
We thmk each heavy moment is an age. 

Frank, Come, let us to rest Impartial ils the 
grave. 
Sleep robs the cniel tyrant of his power, 
Gives rest and freedom to the overwrought slavey 
And steals the wretched beggar from his wants. 
Droop not, my friend ; sleep will suspend thy 

cares, 
And time will end diem. 

Ard. True, for time brings death, 
The only certain end of human woes. 
Sleep interrupts, bat, waking, we're restored 
To all our gnefs again. Wdching md rest. 
Alternately succeeding one another. 
Are all the idle business of dull life. 
What shall we call this undetermined state, 
This narrow istbnras 'twixt two boundless ocenM, 
That, whence we came, and that, to which we 

tend? 
Is it life che<juered with die sle;^ of death ? 
Or death enlivened by our waking drealns?' 
But we'i to bed. Here, Michael, bring the lights ! 

Enter Michael with lights. 
Heaven send yon good repose. 

[Gives Franklin a candk. 
Frank, The like to yoo. 
Mich. Shall I attend yoa, sir ? 
Frdnk, No, no, I choose to be alone; Good 

night 
[Exit Franklin. Michael attends his master 

with the other light, and returns.] 
Mich, I, who shouki take ray weapon in my 
hand, 
And guard his life with hazard of my own^ 
With fraudfu! smiles have led him, onsospectin^ 
Quite to the jaws of death. But I've an oath. 
Mosby has bound me with an horrid vow, 
Which if I breaks these dogs have sworn my 

death. 
I've left the doors unbarred. Hark ! 'twas the latch, 
3P 
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They come — I hear their oaths, and see their 

daggers 
Insulting o'er my master's mangled body, 
While he for mercy pleads. — Good master, live ! 
ni bar the doors again. * But should I meet 

them — 
What's that ? — ^I heard them cry, . * Where is this 

• coward P 
Arden once dead, they'll murder me for sport. 
Help— call the neighbours— Master — Franklin — 

help! 

Enter Arden and Franklin, vndreued at se- 
veral doors. 
Ard. What dismal outcry is this ? 
Frank, What frights thee, Michael ? 
Mick. My master ! — Franklin ! 
Ard. Why dost thou tremble so ? 
Mich. I dreamed the house was full of thieves 

and murderers. [Trembling. 

Ard. Dreamed ! what, awake ! Are all tlie 

doors made fast ? 
Mich. I think they are. 
Ard. rU go and see myself. [Exit Arden. 

Frank. You made a fearful noise. 



Mich. Did I? 

Ard. [within.] Why, Michael ! 

Frank. You tremble still. — ^Has any one been 

here? 
Mich. No, I hope noL My master will be 

angry. 

Enter Arden. 

Ard. This negligence not half contents me, sir: 
The doors were all left open. 

Mich. Sir 

Ard. To bed, 
And, as you prize my favour, be more careful. 

[Exit MiehaeL 

Frank. *T\% very cold. Once more, my friend— 

Ard. Good night [Exit Arden, 

SCENE IV. ^Changes to the street before Arden's 
door ; the door shut. 

Enter Black Will, and Sdakebac. 

B. Will. Zounds ! Michael has betrayed us ; 
The doors are fabt. Away, away — Disperse. 

[Exeuf^. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— An Inn, the Flower-de-Luce, 
MosBY and MicuAEL. 

Mich. Though I with oaths appealed to con- 
scious Heaven, 
That Arden rose, and shut the doors himself. 
Yet, but for Green, these bloody rogues had kill- 
ed me. 
We must desist — ^Franklin and sweet Maria 
Have promised, at Alicia's own request, 
To interfere. 

Jkfof . Such ever be the employ 
Of him I hate! 

Mich. The mourning fair, all changed. 
By me conjures you (and with tears she spake it), 
Not to involve yourself, and her, in ruin, 
By seeking to renew a correspondence, 
Sne has renounced for ever. 

Mos. How ! confusion ! 

Mich. And hopes, as Heaven, in answer to her 
prayers. 
Hath reconciled her duty and affection. 
You will approve her resolution 

Mos. Doubtless! 

Mkh. And learn, by her example, to subdue 
Your guilty passion. 

Mos. Ha, ha, ha ! exquisite woman ! 
80 ! rather than not change, she'll love her bus- 

band! 
But she will not persevere. 

Mich, Yes, sure she will. 

Mos. Have I, then, slighted her whole sighing 
sex, 



Bid opportunity and fortune wait; 
And all to be mrsaken for a husband ! 
By Heaven, I am glad h^ has so oft escaped. 
That I may have him murdered in her sight ! 

Enter Green. 

Green. How strange a providence attends this 
man ! 
lis vain to strive with Heaven. — ^Let's give it 
o*er. 
Mos. No ; when I do, may I be curst for ever. 
Hopeless to love, and bate without revenge I 
May I ne er know an end of disappointment. 
But, prest with hard necessity, like thee, 
Live the contempt of my insulting foe ! 

Green. I scorn the abject thought Had he a 
life 
Hung on each hair, he dies ! — If we succeed, 

[To Michael. 
This very night Maria shall be thine. 
Mich. I am a man again. 
Mos. I've thought a way. 
That may be easy under friendship's mask. 
Which to a foe suspected may be hard. 
Green. Friendship! impossible. 
Mos. You know him noL 
You, with your ruffians, in the street shall seek 

him. 
I follow at some distance. They begin 
(No matter how) a quarrel, and at once 
Assault him with their swords. — Straight I ap- 
pear. 
Forget all wrongs, and draw in his defence ; 
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Mark me, be sare, with some slight wound ; then 

And leave the rest to me. 

diich, I know his temi 
TUs seeinine be 
His former ooobtsy and gain his easy heart 

Green. Perhaps so— yet— — 

Jfot. Farther debates are needless. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A room in Arden's house. 

Enter Frakklin and Maria. 

Frmtk. Well, in what temper did you find 
Alida? 

Mar, Never was anguish, never grief, like hers : 
She eatSy nor sleeps. Her lovely downcast eyes, 
That used to gladden each behofder^s heart, 
Now wash the flinty bosom of the earth. 
lier troubled breast heaves with incessant sighs, 
Which drink the purple streams of life, and blast 
Her bloom, as storms the blossoms of the spring. 
But sure her prayers must quickly reach high 

Heaven, 
fielentiDg Arden kindly soothe her sorrows, 
And her lost peace restore. 

Jh^mk. Their mutual peace, Maria ! 
For his can ne'er be found but in Alicia. 
Ashamed to view the face of man or day. 
As Mosby's name was written on his brow. 
He cheerieas wanders; seeks the darkest gloom, 
To hide his drooping head, and grieves alone. 
With a full heart, swola eyes, and faltering tongne, 
He sometimes, seeking to beguile liis grief, 
Begins a mournful tale : But straight a thought 
Of his inuigined wrongs, crossing his memory, 
Ends his sad story, ere the half be told. 

may our poins, with wished success, be crowned I 

Enter Arden. 

Ard, No, Franklin, no; your friendly cares are 
vain: 
Were I but certain she had wronged my bed, 

1 then might hate her, and shake off my woes ; 
But thus perplexed, can never taste of comfort ! 

Frank. O Jealousy ! thou bane of social joys ! 
Oh ! she's a monster, made of contradictions f 
liRt truth, in all her native charms, appear, 
And, with the voice of harmony itiself. 
Plead the just cause of innocence traduced ; 
Deaf as tlie adder, blind as upstart greatness, 
She sees nor hears ! And yet let Slander whisper, 
Or evil-eyed Suspicion look oblique. 
Rumour has fewer tongues than she has ears; 
And Argus's hundred eyes are dim and slow, 

To piercing Jealousy's ! 

• Ard. No more, no more : 

I know its plagues ; but whcre's the remedy? 

Mar, In your Alicia. 

Frank, She shall heal these wounds. 

Ard. She's my disease, and can she be my cure ? 
My friends should rather teach me to abhor her, 
To tear her image from my bleeding heart ! 



Mar. We leave that hateful office to the fiends. 

Frank. If you e'er loved, you'll not refuse to 
see her : 
You promised that 

Ard.DidU 

Frank, Indeed you did. 

Ard. Well, then, some other time. 

Frank. No; see her now. 

Ard. Franklin, I know my heart, and dare not 
see her. 
I have a husband's honour to maintain, 
I fear the lover's weakness may betray. 
Let me not do what honour must condemn; 
And friendship blush to hear. 

Frank. That Arden never will. 

Mar. Did you but know her grief 

Ard. Am I the cause ? 
Have I, just Heaven ! have I e'er injured her? 
Yet I'm the coward. O prepostarous fear ! 
See where she comes ! Armed with my numer- 
ous wrongs, 
111 meet, with honourable confidence, 
The offending wife, and look the honest husband. 

Frank. Maria, we'll withdraw: even friend- 
ship here 
Would seem impertinence. 

[Exeunt Franklin and Maria. 

Ard, Be still, my heart ! 

Alicia enters, not seeing Ardev. 

AUe. How shall I bear my Arden's just re- 
proaches ! 
Or can a reconcilement long continue, 
That's founded on deceit ? Can I avow 
My secret guilt ! — ^No ; at so mean a thought 
Abandoned infamy herself would blush. 
Nay, could I live with public loss of honour, 
Arden would die to see Alicia scorned. 
He's here ! earth open ! hide me from his sight ! 
Ard. Guilt chains her tongue ! Lo ! silent, 
self-condemned. 
With tearful eyes, and trembling limbs, she stands. 
Alio. Fain would I kiss his footsteps ; but that 
look, 
Where indignation seems to strive with grief. 
Forbids me to approach him. 

Ard. Who would ttiiiik. 

That anguish were not real ? 

Alic I'm rooted here ! 

Ard, Those tears, methinks, even if her guilt 
were certain. 
Might wash away her pains. 
AUc Support me. Heaven ! 
Ard. Curse on the abject thought ! I shall relapse 
To simple dotage. She steals on my heart. 
She conquers with her eyes. If I but hear her 

voice. 
Nor earth, nor Heaven, can save me from her 

snares! 
O ! let me fly— if I have yet the power. 

AUc, O Arden ! do not, do not leave me thus! 
[Kneels, and holds him, 
2 
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Ard. I pray thee, loote tiiy bold ! 

AUe. O never, never ! 

Ard^ Why should I stay to tell thee of my 
wrongs. 
To aggravate thy guilt, and woiind thy soul ? 
Thyself, if all these agonizing struggles. 
Of tears, of sighs, of graana, of speechless sorrow. 
Be but sincere^thyself will do it better. 
Qn» thing Til tell thee— for perhaps 'twill please 

thee; 
Thou'st broke my heart, Alicia. 

AUc. Oh ! [She falls to the gnmnd, 

Ard, And canst thou. 
Can woman pity, whom she hath undone? 
Why dost thou grasp my knees? what wouldst 

thou say. 
If thou couldst find thy speech ? 

AUc. O 1 mercy, mercy ! 

Ard, Thou hast had none on me ; let go my 
hand! 
Why dost thou press it to thy throbbing heart. 
That beau — ^but not for me r 

AUc, Then may it ne*er beat more ! 

Ard, At least, I'm sure it did not always so. 

AUc, For that my soul is pierced with deep 
remorse, 
For that I bow me to the dust before thee. 
And die to be forgiven ! O Arden ! Arden ! 

Ard, Presumptuous fool ! what business hast 
thou here ? 
Did I not know my weakness, and her power ! 
Rise, rise, Alicia, 

AUc. No ; here lot rae lie. 
On the bare bosom of this conscious earth. 
Till Arden speak the words of peace and conw 

fort. 
Or my heart break before him ! 

Ard. O Alicia, 
Thou inconsistent spring of grief and joy, 
Whence bitter streams, and sweet, alternate flow, 
Come to my arms, and in this too fond bosom 
Disburden all the fulness of thy soul ! 

AUc. Let roe approach, with awe, that sacred 
temple, 
Jlesome my seat, and dwell for ever there ! 

Ard, There ever reign, as on thy nadve throne, 
Thou lovely wanderer I 

AUc, Am I at last. 
In error's fatal mazes long bewildered, 
permitted here to find my peace and safety ! 

Ard, Dry up thy tears ; and tell roe, truly tell 
me: 
Has my longrsufTering love at length prevailed, 
And art thou mine indeed ? 

AUc. Heaven is my witness, 
1 love thee, Arden ; and esteem ^y love 
Above all earthly good. Thy kind forgiveness 
Speaks to my soul that peaceful calm confirmed. 
Which reason and reflection had begun. 

Ard, Thou-rt cheaply purchased with onnum- 
bered si^hs. 
With many a bitter tear^ and years of patience, 



Thou treasure of more worth than miiies of gold ! 
I will not doubt my happiness. Thou art. 
Thou wilt be mine, ever, and only mine. 

AUc. I foUf I will. I ne'er knew joy till now. 

Ard, This is our truest, happiest, nuptial day. 
To-night, thou knowest, according to my custoin. 
Our yearly fair returning with St Valentine, 
I treat my friends. I go to countenance 
Their honest mirth, and cheer them with my 

bounty. 
'Till happy mght, farewell ! My best Alicia, 
How wiU our friends rejoice, our foes repine. 
To see us thus ! IMrii. 

AUc, Thus ever may they see us ! 
The wandering fires, that have so long misled me. 
Are now extinguished, and my heart is Arden'Sb 
1 he flowery paui of innocence and peace 
Shines bright before, and I shall stray no louger. 
Whence then theae sighs, and why these floods of 

tears? 
Sighs are the lai^uage of a broken heart, 
And tears the tribute each enlightened eye 
Pays, and must pay, for vice and folly past. 
And yet the pain fullest virtue hath its pleasofe: 
Though dangers rise, yet, peace restored vithin. 
My soul collected sbaU undaunted meet tbem. 
Though trouble, grief, and death, the lot of all» 
On good and bad witliout distinction fall. 
The soul, which conscious imiocence sustains. 
Supports with ease these temporary pains; 
But stung with guilt, and loaded with despair. 
Becomes itself a burden none can bear. [Exit^ 

SC£N£ Ul^—The street. People at a distance, 
as at a fair. 

Enter Arden on one side^ and Black Will 
and Shakebag on the other^ Greem directing 
them, 

B. Will. Shakebag, you'll second me-S'hlood, 
give the way, [Jostles Arden^ 

Shakebag. May we not pass the streets? 

Ard. I saw you not. 

B. Will. Your sight perhaps is bad ; your feel- 
ing may be better. [Strikes him, 

Ard, Insolent villain ! [Drams, 

B. Will. Come, well teach you manners. 

Ard. Both at once ! barbarous cowarda ! 

tenter Mosby. 
JkfofL O bloody dogs ! attempt a life so pre* 

cious ! 
J. Willy This is a fury, George^ 

[Black WUlandShakektg beaten of, 
Shake, I ve pinked him though-- — 
Ard, Villains, come back, aad finish your dfar 

si|En! 
Mos, Shall I pursue them, sir? 
Ard. Not for the world 
Mosby ! amazing generosity ! 
Mos, I hope you are not hart. 
Ard, Pier^ to the hey ^i.. "ji"! 
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1£ml Forbid it, heaTen! quick, let me fly 

for help. 
Jrd. With sharp reflection: Mosby, I can't bear 
To be so far obliged to one I've wronged. 
Mm. Who woold not venture life to save a 

iiiend? 
Ard, From you Fve not deserred that tender 

Mm. No moie of thit would I were worthy 
ofit! 

AnL I own my heart, by boiling paanons torn. 
Forgets its geodencua yet is ever open 
To mdliog gratitude. O say what price 
Can buy yoor friendship ? 

Moi. Only think me vours. 

Afd. Easy, indeed I am too much obliged. 
Whyrec^ed not TOUT good sword its justice on me, 
Wfaten, mad with jeaTous rage, in my own house, 
I urged yoQ to my ruin } 

Mm, I loved yon then 
With ibe suae warmth as now. 

AnL What's here ! you bleed. 
Let me bind up your wound. 

Mob. a trifle, sir 

Ard, Your friendship makes it so. See, Fnmk- 
lin, see 

Enter Fkankliv. 

The man I treated as a coward, bleeding, 
Wretch that I am ! for his defence of me. 
lofJk to yonr wound. And, Mmby, let us hope 
Youll wp with me. There will be honest Brad- 

shaw. 
And Franklin here, and ■ 

Ifot. Sir, 1 will not fail. 

Frank, I shall not come. 

Ard. Nay, Franklin, tliat's unkind. 



Frmnk. Nay, mfge me not I have my reasons. 

Ifot. Avoids my company ! So much the better. 

His m«f not be . so proper. [Atide,] An hour 

fcfpCfiy 

If yon are not engaged, we'll meet at Fowl's. 

ArtL I win be diere. 

Mm. Till then I take my leave. [£ri^ Matky, 

Ard. How have I been mistaken m this man? 

Frank. How are 'you sore, you're not mistaken 
now? 

Ard. No doi^ Jie loves me; and I blush to 
think 
How IVa ■wpfcted him, and wron^ Alicia. 

Frumk. Mvf y^ia be ever happy m yonr wife: 



Ard. Speak— But what? Let's have no riddles^ 
here. 
Can she be innocent, and Mosby guilty ? 

FraaA^ To speak my thoughts, thb new offi- 
dous fondness 
Makes me suspect : I like him worse than ever. 
Ard. Because I like him better? What a 

ohuri! 

Frank. You are credulous, and treat my seri* 

ons doubts 

With too much levity. You vex me, Arden. [£rt/. 

Ard. Believe me^ friend, you'll laug^ at this 

hereafter. [Exit the other way. 

Mosby, having watched FaANKLiN ou^, re-^ntert 
with GafiBV. 

JIfot. The surly friend has left him — ^As I 
wished — 
You see how eagerly tlie foolish fowl 
Flies headlong to our snare : now to indose hinif 
At eight the guests are bidden to his banquet^ 
And only Michael, of his numerous train. 
Keeps home with his Alicia. He'll secure 
The keys of all the doors, and let you in 
With my two trusty bloodhounds. Alida seeniB 
Averse at present 

Oreen. She'll not dare betray us. 

Mm. Not when the' deed is done. We know 
too much. 
She'll be our prisoner, and shall be observed. 
Towards evening, then, unon a slight pretence 
To pass an hour at draugtits, (a game he loves) 
I'll draw this husband home. You'll be prepared 
In the inner room, (Michael will shew it you) 
Till, at a signal given, you all rush forth. 
And stratigle him. 

Oreen. Good—'tis a death, that leaves 
No bloody character to mark the olace. 

Moi. However, come dl provided with your 
dag^ra. 
Do you seek Michael, 111 instruct the rest 

Green. What shall the signal b«? 

Afoi. These wordsin the game^ 
/ take you now. 

Green. Arden ! thou'rt taken now indeed. 

Moe. His body, thrown behind the abbey-wall, 
Shall be descried by the earlv paseenger, 
Returning from the fair. My friend, thy hand; 
Shakes it ? Be iirm, and our united strength 
With ease shall cast dead Arden to the earth. 

Green. Thanks to his foolish tenderness of aoul ! 

Mot. True ; he, who trusts an old inveterate foc^ 
Bares his own breast, and eovts the hiaX bkmr. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 



SCENE L'-Arden's Hotue. 

Alicia alone 

What have I heard ! Is this the house of Arden ! 
O ! that the power, which has so often saved him, 
Would send nis guardian angel to him now. 
To whisper in his ear his present danger ! 
Fly, Arden, fly ! avoid this fatal roof. 
Where murder lurks, and certain death awaits 



Wander no matter where ^Tum but from 

- hence. 
Thou canst not miss thy way — ^The house is 

theirs, 
I am suspected — Michael guards the door — 
And even Maria's absent. Bloody Mosby, 
These are the fruits of thy detested lust. 
But hark ! the fiends approach. Green had ha« 

manity. 

Enter Green, Black Will, Shakebag, and 

Michael. 
Could I prevail on him ! O sir — 

[Talki apart with Oneen, 

B. Will What a fair house ! nch furniture ! 
what piles of massy plate ! And then yon iron 
chest! Good plunder, comrade. 

Shake, And madam Arden there — ^A prize 
worth them all to me. 

. B. Will, Aod shall that fawning, white-livered 
coward, Mosby, enjoy all these ? 

Shak^, No doubt he would, were we the fools 
he thinks us. 

Green, Had he as many lives as drops of 
blood, 
I'd have them all. [To Alicia. 

Alio, But for one sinele night 

Gr^enf Vd not defer his fate a single hour. 
Though I were sure myself to die the next. 
So, peace, irresolute woman — and be thankfnl 
For thy own life. 

Alic, Q mercy, mercy ! 

Green. Yes, 
Such mercy as the nursing lioness, 
When drained of moisture by her eager young, 
Shews to the prey that first encounters her. 

B. Will, Who talks of mercy, when I am here? 

Green. She would prevent us; but our steady 
couragp 
Laughs at her coward arts. 

[Knocking gently at the gate. 
Why, Michael ! 

Mich. Sir! 

Green. Thou bloodless coward, what dost 
tremble at ? 
Dost thou not hear a knocking at the gate ? 

[Exit Michael 
Mosby, no doubt How like a sly adulterer. 
Who steals at midnight^ and with caution gives 



The appointed signal to his neighbour's wife ! 

B. WUl, Which is the place, where we're t» 
be concealed ? 

Green, This inner room. 

B. WilL Tis well. The word is, Horn I take 
you, [Knocking Umder than before. 

Green. Ay, there's authority. That speaks the 
master. 
He seems in haste : Twere pity he should wait. 
Now we're so well prepared for his reception. 

[Green, Black WiU, and Shakebagy go 
into the inner room. 

Alic. Now, whither are they gpne ? The dooi^s 
unbarred. 
I hear the sound of feet. Should it be Arden, 
And Mosby with him — I can't bear the doubt. 
Nor would I be resolved. Be hushed, my^ fears ! 
Tis Mosby, and akme. [Enter Afoi^.] Sir, hear 
me, Mo&by. 

JVias. Madam, is this a time ? 

Alic. I will be heard. 
And mark me, when I swear, never hereafter. 
By look, word, act 

Mot. Be damned — ^your husband — 

Alic. ila ! [She %cream$. 

Enter Ardev and Michael. 

Ard. Am I a monster, that I fright thee thus? 

[ToMUhad. 
Say, what has happened since I left the house ? 
Thou look'st, Alicuif as if wild amazement 
Had changed thee to the image of herself. 

Alic. Is Franklin with you ? 

Ard. No. 

Alic. Nor Fowl, nor Bradshaw ? 

Ard. Neither, but both expected. 

Alic. Merciful Heaven ! 

Ard. I meant to dedicate this happy night 
To mirth and joy, and thy returning love. 

[Shenght, 
Make me not.sad, Alicia : For my sake 
Let discontent be banished from your brow, 
And welcome Arden's friends with laughing eyes. 
Amongst the first let Mosby be enrolled — 

Alic, The villain ! 

Ard. Nay, I am too well convinced 
Of Mosb/s friendship, and Alicia's love. 
Ever to wrong them more by weak suspicions. 
IVe been indeed to blame, but I will make thee 
A large amends, Alicia. Look upon him. 
As on the man, that gave your husband life. 

Alic. Would take my Inisband's life !— rU tell 
him all. 
And cast this load of horror from my soul : 
Yet, 'tis a dreadful hazard. Both must die. 
A fearful thought ! Franklin may come, or Brad- 
shaw — 
O let me not predpitate hb fate ! [Andt, 
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Mm. I see my presence is offeniive there. 

[Going, 
Ard. Alicia ! No— she has no will but mine. 
Moc It is not fit she should : and yet — ^per- 
haps— 
Tnere better, sir — ^Permit me to retire. 

Ard. No more — Our friendshipypublicly avowed, 
Will dear her injured virtue to tne world. 
Jfof. Sofmething there is in that — 
Ard. It is a debt 
I owe to both your fames, and pay it freely. 
Mos. For her sake, then ; not for my own. 
Ahc V/bndt^ O damned dissembler ! 
Ard, Come, take your seat; this shall not save 
your money. 
Bn^g us the tables, Michael. [They tit and play* 

Alic. [Aude.] O just Heaven ! 
Wilt them not interpose f — ^How dread this pause ! 
When thousand terrors crowd the narrow space. 
Ard. Your thoughts are absent, Mosby. 
B. WiU. Blood r why don't Mosby give the 
word? [Aiide. 

Mick. Give back, the game's against him. 
Alie. Fly, Franklin ! fly, to save thy Arden's 
life. 
Mvder herself, that chases him in view, 
Beholding me, starts back, and, for a moment. 
Suspends her thirst of blood. [Aside, 

Ard. Come, give it op; I told you I should 
win. [Rites, 

Mas, No, I see an advantage ; move agam. 
Ard. There. 
Mos. Now I take you, 
[Slack Will throws a scarf over Arden*s 
keady in order to strangle Mm ; but Ar- 
den disengages hinuelf, wrests a daggeh 
from Skakehagy and stands on his defencey 
till Mosby getting behindy and seizing his 
army the rest assassinate Aim. J 
Alic, O Power omnipotent! make strong his 
arm! 
Give him to conquer ! Ha ! my prayers are curses. 
And draw down vengeance where they meant a 
blessing. 
Ard. Inhospitable villain ! 
il/ic. O! hedies! 

Ard. O bold your bloody — Mosby too ! Nay, 
then, [FalUng. 

lyield me to my fate. Is this, Alicia, 
This the return for my unequalled love ? 

Alic, Or death, or madness, would be mercies 
now. 
Therefore beyond my hopes. 

Ard, O Mosby, Michael, Green ! 
Why have you drawn my blood upon your souls? 
Mas. Behold her there, to whom I was be- 
trothed. 
And ask no further. 

Green, Think on thy abbey-lands 
From injured Green. 

Ard, You now are your own judges, 
But we shall meet again, where right and truth — 



Who— who are these ? But I foigive you all. 
Thy hand, Alicia. 

Aiic, Fit not give it thee. 

Ard, O wretched woman! have they killed 
thee, too? 
A deadly paleness, agony, and horror, 
On thy sad visage sit. My soul hangs on thee. 
And, though departing — just departing— loves 

thee: 
Is k)th to leave, unreconciled to thee, 
This useless mangled tenement of clay. • 
Dismiss her pleased, and say thou'rt innocent. 

Alic, All hell contains not such a guilty wretch. 

Ard, Then welcome death! though in the 
shape of murder. 
How have I doated to idolatry ! 
Vain, foolish wretch, and thoughtless of hereafter. 
Nor hoped, nor wished a heaven beyond her love. 
Now, unprepared, I perish by her hate. 

Alic, Though blacker, and more guilty, Uian 
the fiends, 
My soul is white from this accursed deed. 
O Arden ! hear me — 

Ard, Full of doubts, I come, 
O thou Supreme, to seek thy awful presence. 
My soul is on the wing. I own thy justice. 
Prevent me with thy mercy. [Dies, 

Alic. Turn not from me : 
Behold me, pity me, survey my sorrows ! 
I, who despised the duty of a wife. 
Will be thy slave. Spit on me, spurn me, sir, 
111 Love thee still. O couldst thou court my 

scorn. 
And now abhor me, when I love thee more, 
If possible, than e*er thou lovedst Alicia ! 

Mos. Mad fool, he*s dead, and hears thee not 

Alic. Tis false 

He smiles upon me, and applauds my vengeance. 
[Snatches a dagger, and strikes at Mosby, 
A knocking at the gate, 

Mos. Damnation! 

B, Will 'Sdeath ! we shall leave our work un- 
finished, and be betrayed at last Let us hide 
the body. 

Mos. Force her away. 

Alic. Inhuman bloody villains 1 

[She swoonsy as she is forced from the body. 

Enter Maria. 

Afar. Mosby here ! — 
My sliding feet, as they move trembling forwards^ 
Are drenched in blood. O may I only fancy 
That Arden there lies murdered— 
Mos, How fares Alicia? 
Alic, As the howling damned : and thoo my 

hell- 
Mar. Unhappy brother ! 
If tliou hast done this deed, hope not to escape : 
Mercy herself, who only seeks for crimes, 
That she may pardon And reform tlie guiltjr,* 
Would change her nature at a sight like tms. 
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Enter Michael. 

JUtcA. The Kuests are ooiiie-*die 
retunifid. 



all 



Mot, Alicia, be thyself; and mask thy heart 

SAfofjy lifts up Atida. 
i courteous smiles. 
JJk. T&>u cahoot think me mean enough 

to live? 
Jlfot. You would not cfause an ignominbua 

death? 
AOe. Thatfs all I dread— Might but die silent 

When it reoeifes me to ita daik abode. 

Hide, widi my dust, my shame J—O mi^t that 

be, 
And Arden^s d e a t h revenged ! ^s my sole prayer. 
If not, may awful justice have her course ! 

[Exit AUeim. 

Jfor. Sister ! our lives are thine — 

Mar, Though Mosby has shook off humauity, 

I cannot he his accuser. [Ent Maria, 

Moi, Follow them, Green^ and watch Alicia's 

conduct. 
Grten, I will, but cannot answer for ni^ own. 

Arden ! Arden ! coald we change conditions ! 

[ExitGretn. 
B. Will Why, what a crew of cowards ! 
In the same moment murdering and repenting. 
Afof. Give me the ring, that is on Arden's lin- 

Shake. There. Will you have his purse too? 

Afof. No, keep that 

B. WiiL Thanks for our own: we should have 
kept the ring^ 
Were it not too remarkable. 
But how must wc dispose of the body ? 

Afoi: Convey it through the garden, to the 
field 
Bchii^d the abbeynivall : Michael will shew the 

way. 
The night is dark and cloudy — ^yet, take heed. 
Hie iMuise is fuU of company. 

B, WilL Sir, if you doubt our conduct, do it 
yourself. 

Mas, Nay, geDtlemen-— 

Shake, Pretend to direct us! 

Afof. For your own sakes — ^Arden will soon be 
mist 

Shake, We know our business, sir. 

Jlfof. I doubt it not 
There^s Tonr reward. The horses both are sad* 

«M 
And ready for your fight 
B. WiU, Use them yourself: 

1 hope weVe as safe as ytm, 

Mas, Why, gentlemen — Arden ! I used thee 
worse. [Aside, 

B, Witt We shaU take care, however, for our 
own sakes. 

Mas. 'Tb very well — I hope we all are friends. 
So— softly — somy~»Michael, not that door — 

[Michael going out at the wrong door. 



So— make what speed you can : HI wait you 

there. [Exeunt. 

SC£N£ IL.—A hall in Arden*s house. 
They must pass undescried : gardens and fields 
Are dreary deserts now. Night-fowls and beasts 

of prey 
Avoid the pinching rigour of the season. 
Nor leave their shelter at a time like this. 
And yet this night, this lingering winter night,. 
Hung with a weight of doods^ that slops her 

coarse. 
Contracts new horrors, and a deeper black. 
From this damned deed.— ^Mosfay, thou bast thy 

wish. 
Arden is dead ; now ooont thv gains at leisniv. 
Dangers without, on every side suspicion ; 
Within, my starting conscience marks soch woimds^ 
As hell can equal, only mard e re is feel [A pau9e» 
This, this the end of all my flattering hopes ! 
O ! happiest was I in my numbU state : 
Thoagn I la^ down in want, I slept in peace r 
My daily tod begat nrr nigbfs repose ; 
My niglit's repose made day-li|^ pleasing to me. 
But now I've climbed the top-bough of the tree. 
And sought to build my nest among the doods : 
The gentlest gales of sunmier shake my bed^ 
And dreams of murder harrow on mv sooL 
Bat hark I— Not yet :— Hfis dreadful being alone. 
This awful silence, that, unbroken, reigna 
Throo^ earth and air, awakes attention mote. 
Than thunder bursting from ten thoossnd doads i 
S'death !— 'tis but Michsiel--Siqr-- 

Enter Michaeu 

Mieh. Dead Arden lies 
Beliind the abbey— 'tis a dismal sight ! 
It snowed apace while we disposed the body. 

Mos, And not as yon returned ? 

Mieh. No, sir — 

Mos, That's much — 
Shonid vou be qoestioned as to Axden's ckatfa-^ 
Youll not confess? 

Mich, No, so Maria's mine. 

Mot. She's thine, if all a brother caik— 

Mich, What's if? 

I bought her dear, at haaard of my soul^ 
And force shall make her mine. — 

Mos. Why, how nowy coward J 

Enter Maria. 

Jlfar. The guests refuse to take their scata 
without you. 
Alicia's grief too borders on <fistraction. 
Thy presence majr appease — 

Aiof. Increase it rather. 

Mar, Michael, your absence too has been ob- 
served. 

Mos, Say we are coonng. [Exit Maria. 

Mich. One thing I'd forgot [Heturnimg* 

Soon as the company have left the boose. 
The ruffians will return. 

Mos, What would the villains ? 
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MkL They muttered diTeats and cunesy 
And seemed Dot satisfied with their reward. 

[EsU Michael 

JUm. Let them take a)L Amhitioo, avarice, lust, 
That drore me on to murder, now forsake me. 
Oh Arden! if thj discoofceoted ghost 
Still hovers here to see tb^ blood revenged. 
View, view the anguish of this guilty breast, 
And be appeasedT [ExU. 

SCENE nL— ^ room in Abden's Aotise. A table 
tpreadfor supper. 

Geeev, Beadsbaw, Adam Fowl, Alicia, 

Mae I Ay 4'C« 
Brad, Madam, be comforted. 
A. FamL Some accident, or business mifore- 

seeo, detains him thus. 
Brad. I doubt not of his safety. 
Alie, I thank you, gentlemen ; I know you loved 
My Afden well, and kindly sp^ your wishes. 

Enter Mosby. 

Mot, I am ashamed Tve made you wait : be 
seated. 

Green. Madam, first take your place. 

Aiic, Make me not mad — 
To me henceforth all places are alike. L^^*' 

Moe, Come, since we want the master or the 
house, 
m take his seat for once. 

Alie. Dares he do this? [Atide, 

Moe. I'm much afflicted, that he stays so kte ; 
The times are perilous. 

Green, And ne has enemies. 
Thou^ no man, sure, did e'er deserve them less. 

Mot. This day he was assaulted in the street. 

Green. You saved him then. 

Mm. Would I were with him now ! 

Msr. She starts, her looks are wild. [Atide.'\ 
How fare you, madam ? 

Alie. Fm lost in admiration of your brother. 

Mar. I fear her more than ever. [Aside.] — 
Madam, be merry. 

Mo§. Michael, some wine. Health and long 
life to Anden, [Riting. 

Aiic. The good you wish, and have procured 
for Anle% [Rising. 

Ij^ on thyself! 

Mar. For Heaven's sake ! — 

AUc Give me way. [Comes forward. 

Let them dispatch, and send me to my husband : 

[All rise. 
Fve lived too loi^ with falsehood and deceit 

[Knocking at the gate. 

A. Fowl What ncuse b that? [Exit Michael 

Brad. Pmy Heaven, that all be right ! 

Mm. Bar all the doors. 

EntiBr Michael. 
Mich, We are discovered, sir ! [7b Moi^. 
T)ie mayor with officers^ and men in arms. 
Vol. I. 



Enter Matoe, i^e. 



Mayor. Go you with these, and do as I direct- 
ed. [Hreua^ officers and others. 
Fm sorry that the duty of my office 
Demands a visit so unseasonable. 

Mos. Your worship doubtless were a welcome 
£uest 
At any hour; but wherefore thus attended ? 

Mayor. I have received a warrant from the 
council. 
To i^prehend two most notorious ruffians ; 
And information being made, on oath. 
That they were seen to enter here to-night^ 
Fm come to seardi. 

Green. Fm glad it is no worse. [Aside. 

Mos. And can you think, that Arden enter- 
tains 
Villams like those, you speak of? Were he here. 
You'd not be thanked for this officionsness. 

Mayor. I know my duty, sir, and that respect. 
So justly due to our good neighbour's worth. — 
.But where is Arden ? 

Alic Heavens ! where indeed ! 

Mar. Alicia, for my sake [Aside, 

AUc. If I were silent. 
Each precious drop of murdered Arden's blood 
Woula find a tongue, and cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance! 

Mayor. What says the lady ? 

Mos. Oh ! sir, heed her not; 
Her husband has not been at home to-nig^t. 
And her misbodinff sorrow for his absence 
Has almost made her frantic. 

Mayor. Scarce an hour, 
Since I beheld him enter here with you ! 

Mos. The darkness of the night deceived you, sir; 
It was a stranger, since departed hence. 

Mayor. That's most surprising ! No man knows 
him better. 

Frank, [without'^ Within there — ho^-barup 
your gates with care. 
And set a watch. Let not a man go by— 

Feanelin, and others^ enter with lights. 

And every tongue, that gave not its consent 
To Arden's death, join mine, and cry aloud 
To Heaven and esirth for justice. Honest Ardeiv 
My friend, is murdered ! 

Mayor. Murdered! 

Green. How ? 

Mos. By whom? 

Frank. How shall I utter what my eyes have 
seen! 
Horrid, with many a gaping wound, he lies 
Behind the abbey, a sad spectacle ! 
O vengeance I vengeance f 

Mayor. Justly art thou moved. 
Passion is reason in a cause like this. 

Frank. Eternal Providence, to whose brighteya 
Darkness itself is as the noon-day blaze. 
Who brings the midnight murderer, and his deeds^ 
3 ^ 
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To light and shame^ has, in his own secarity^ 
Found these. 
' Mayor, Here seize them all— this instant : 

[AliciafMnU. 
Look to the lady. This may be but feigiwd. - 
Your charge but goes along with my suspicions. 

Brad, And mine. 

A, FowL And mine. 

Frank, First hear me, and then judge, 
Whether, on slight presumptions, I accuse them. 
These honest men (neighbours and townsmen all) 
Conducted me, dropping with grief and fear, 
To where the body lay : with them I took these 

notes, 
Not to be trusted to the faithless memory. 

* Huge clots of blood, and some qfArderCs hair, 

* Alay still be seen upon the garden-wall; 

* Many such rushes, as these floors are stretoed with, 

* Stick to his shoes and garments; and the prints 

* Of several feet may in the snow be traced, 

* t'rom the 'stark body to the very door .'' 

These are presumptions he was murdered here. 
And that the assassins, having borne his corpse 
Into the fields, hither returned again, 
ilfosl Are these your proofs ? 
Green, These are but circumstances^ 
And only prove thy malice. 

Frank, And this scarf. 
Known to be Arden's^ in the court was found. 

All blood. 

May&r, Search them. 

Mich. I thought Fd thrown it down the well. 

[Aside, 
Mayor, [To an Officerl Enter that room, and 
search the lady there ; 
We may, perhaps^ discover more. 

[Officer goes out, and reenters; in the 
mean time, another Officer searches 
Mosby and Green, 

1. Offi, On Araen's wife I found tbb letter. 

2. (^. And I this ring on Mosby. 
Mayor, Righteous Heaven ! 

Well may'st thou hang thj head, detested villain ! 
This very day did Arden wear this ring; 
I saw it on his hand. 
Mos, I freely yield me to my fate. 

Enter another Officer, 

Offi, WeVe seized two men behind some stalks 

of wood. 
Mayor, Well, bring tliem in. 

Black Will and Shakebag brought in. 
They answer the description ; 
Bat let them wait, till I have done with these. 
Heavens ! what a scene of villany is here ! 

[Having read tht letter. 



B, WilL Since we are surd to die, thoudi I 
could wish it were in better company (for I bate 
that fawning rascal, Mosby), I will tell the truth 
for once. He has been l^ng engaged in an aflfiur 
with Arden's wife there; but fearmg a discovery* 
and hoping to get into his estate, hired ns to hide 
him. That^s all. 

Mayor, And you the horrid deed performed ? 

Shake, We did, with his assistance, and Green's 
and Michael's. 

Afayor, This letter proves Alida, from the 
first. 
Was made acquainted with your black deagn. 

B, WiU, I know nothing of that; but if she 
was, she repented of it afterwards. So, I think, 
you call a change of mind. 
. Mayor, That may avail her at the bar of hea- 
ven. 
But is no plea at onr^s [AUda brought in[, Bear 

them to {>rison ; 
Load them with irons, make them feel their guilt. 
And groan away their miserable hours. 
Till sentence of the law shall call them forth 
To public execatioo. 

AUc, I adore 
The unerring hand of justice; and with silence 
Had yielded to my fate, but for this maid. 
Who, as my soul dreads justice on her crimes. 
Knew not, or e'er consented, to this deed. 

Mayor, But did she not consent to keep it se« 
cret? 

Mos, To save a brother, and most wretched 
friend . ■ ■ 

Mayor, She has undone herself. Behold how 
innocence 
May sofier in bad fellowship. — ^And Bradshaw^ 
My honest neighbour Bradsliaw, too : I read it 
With grief and wonder.'' 

Brad, Madam, I appeal 
To you ; as you are shortly to appear 
Before a judge, that sees our secret thoughts, 
Say, had 1 knowledge, or^-^ 

AUc, You brought the letter. 
But well I hope, you knew not the contents* 

Mayor, Hence with them all, till time and far- 
ther light 
Shall clear these mysteries. 

A, Fowl, If I'm condemned. 
My blood be on his head, tliat gives the sentence. 
I'm not accused, and only ask for justice. 

Frank. You shall have justice all, and rigprous 
iustice. 
So shall the growth of such enormous crimes, 
By their dread fate, be checked in future times. 
Of avarice, Mosby a dread instance prove, 
And poor Alicia of unlawful love ! 

[Exeunt < 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 



MEN. 

Cj^istierk, king of Denmark and Norway ^ and 
usurper of Sweden. 

TtOLLio, a SwedCy archbUhop of Upsaly and vice- 
gerent to Crisiiern. 

PXTEiisoNy a Swedish nobleman^ ucretly of the 
Danish party, and friend to TroUio, 

LiERTESy a young Danish nobleman^ attendant 
to Cristina, 

Cv^AVvSy formerly general of the Swedes, and 
first cousin to the deceased king. 

Arviva, of the royal blood of Sweden, friend and 
amsin to Gustavus, 



AiTDERSON, chief lord of Daleearlia. 
Arnoldus, a Swedish priest, and chaplain in 

the eopper^nes of Dalecarlia. 
SiVARDy captain of the Dalecarlians, 



WOMEN. 

Cristika, daughter to Cristiern, 
August Ay mother to Oustavus, "^ 
GusTAVA, sister to Gustavus, a > 

child, J camp, 

Mariana, attendant and confident to Crtffina. 

Soldiers, Peasants, Messengers^ and Attendants, 



prisoners tn 
CristienCs 



Scene — Dalecarlia, a nprthem province in Sweden, 



ACT X 



SCENE L-^The inside of the cappermines of 
Dalecarlia, 

Enter Anderson, Arnoldus, and Servants, 
with torches. 

And. You tell me wonders ! 

Am. Softy beiioldy my lord, 

\Foints behind the Scenes. 
Behold him stretched, where reigns eternal ni^t ! 
The flint his pillow, and cold damps hiscovenng ! 
yet, bold of spirit, and robust of limb, 
He throws indemency aside, nor feels 
The lot of human frailty. 

And. What horrors hang around ! the savage 
jrace 



Ne'er hold their den, but where some glimmer- 
ing ray 
May brin^ the cheer of mom. What, then, is he ? 
His dwelling marks a secret in his soul, 
And whispers somewhat more than man about 
him. 
Am. Draw but the veil of his apparent wretch* 
ednesst 
And you shall find, his form is but assumed. 
To hoard some wondrous treasure, lodged within. 
And. Let him bear up to what thy praises 
speak him. 
And I will win him, spite of his reserve, 
Bind him, with sacred friendship, to my soul. 
And m^9 hm half myself. 
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Am, lis nobi J promised ; 
For worth is rare, and wants a friend in Sweden; 
And yet I tell thee, in her age of heroes. 
When nursed by freedom, all her sons grew great. 
And every peasant was a prince in virtue : 
I greatly err, or this abandoned stranger 
Had stepped the first for fame — ^though now he 

seeks 
To veil his name, and cloud his shine of virtues ; 
For there is danger in them. 

And. True, Amoldus ; 
Were there a prince, throughout the sceptered 

globe. 
Who searched out merit, for its due preferment, 
With half that care our tyrant seeks it out 
For ruin ; happy, happy were that state. 
Beyond the ^Iden mbfe of those pure 
And early ages. Wherefore this, good Heaven? 
Is it of fate, that, who assumes a crown, 
Throws off humanity ? 

Am. So Cristiem holds. 
He claims our country as by right of conquest, 
A right to every wrong. Even now, 'tis said, 
The tyrant envies what our mountains yield 
Of h^Ui, or aliment ; he comes upon ua^ 
Attended by a numerous host, to seize 
These last retreats of our expiring liberty. 

And. Sa^st thou ? 

Am. This rising day, this instant hour. 
Thus chaoed, we stand upon the utmost brink 
Of steep perdition, and must leap the precipice, 
Or turn upon our hunters. 

And. Now, Gustavus! 
Thou prop and glory of inglorious Sweden, 
Where art thou, mightiest man ? — Were he but 

here! — 
ni tell thee, my Amoldus, I beheld him. 
Then when he first drew sword, serene and 

dreadful, 
As the browed evening ere the thunder break; 
For soon he made it toilsome to our eyes 
To mark his speed, and trace the patns of con- 
quest. 
In vain we followed, where he swept the field ; 
Twas death alone could wait upon Gustavus. 

Am. He was, indeed, wfaate*er our wish could 
form him. 

And. Arrayed and beauteous in the blood of 
panes, 
The in%*aders of his country, thrice he chaced 
This Cristiem, this fell conqueror, this usurper, 
With rout And foul dishonour at his heels, 
To plunge his head in Denmark. 

Arn. Nor ever had the tyrant known return, 
To tread our necks, imd blend us with the dus^ 
Had he not dared to break through every law 
That sanctifies the nations, seized our hero. 
The pledge of specious treaty, tore him from 

us, 
And led him, chained, to Denmark. 

And. Then we fell. 
If still he lives^ we yet may leara to risey 



But never can I darfe to rest a hope 
On any aim but his. 

Am. And yet^ I trust, 
This stranger, that delights to dwell with dark- 



Unknown, unfriended, compassed round with 

wretchedness, 
Conceals some mighty purpose in his bieast. 
Now labouring into birth. 

And. When came he hither } 

Am. Sii moons have changed upon the face 
of night, 
Since here he first arrived, in servile weeds. 
But yet of mein maiestia I observed him. 
And, ever as I gazed, some nameless charm, 
A wondrous greatness not to be concealed. 
Broke throttfh his form, and awed my soul be* 

fore him. 
Amid these mines, he earns the hireiingfs por- 
tion; 
His hands out-toil the hind ; while, on his brow. 
Sits Patience, bathed in the laborious drops 
Of painful industry^-^I oft have sought. 
With friendly tender of some worthier service^ 
To win him from his temper; but he shuns 
All otkrSf yet declined with graceful act, 
Enga^ng lleyond utterance : and, at eve, 
When all retire to some domestic solace. 
He only stays, and, as you see, the eardi 
Receives him to her dark and cheeriess bosom. 

AntL Has no unwary moment e'er betrayed 
The labours of his soul, some favourite gnef^ 
Whereon to raise conjecture ? 

Am. I saw, as some bold peasants late de- 
plored 
Their country's tondajge, sudden pasmon seized 
And bore him from his seemins; strait his form 
Was tum'd to terror, ruin filled his eye, 
And his proud step appeared to awe the world : 
When diecked, as though an impotence of 

rage, 
Damp sadness soon usurped upon his brow. 
And the big tear rolled graceful down his vi- 
sage. 

And, Your words imply a man of much im<r 
portance. 

Am. So I suspected, and at dead of nig^t 
Stole on his slumbers ; his full heart was busy. 
And oft hb ton^e pronounced the hated name 

Of— bloody Cnstiem there he seemed to 

pause ; 
And, recollected to one voice, he cried, 
< O Sweden ! O my country ! Yet Til save thee.' 

And. Forbear— Jie rises— Heavens^ what m»- 
jesty! 

Enter Gustavus. 

^nd. Yoiur pardon, stranger, if the Toioe of 
virtue, 
If cordial amity from man to man. 
And somewhat that should whisper to the sod. 
To seek and cheer the sufiferer^ led me hitherj^ 
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IrapetieDt to salute tfaee. Be it diine 
AlcMW to point the path of friendship out; 
Jkod my best power shall wiut upon thy fortunes. 

Gust. Yesy generous man! there b a wond- 
rous testy 
Hie truest, worthiest, noblest cause for friend- 
ship; 
Dearer than life, than interest, or alliance^ 
AdA equal to your virtues. 

Jnd. Say unfokL 

Gtui. Art thou a soldier, a chief lord in Sw^ 
den? 
And Tct a stranger to thy oountrjr's voice. 
That mdly calls the hidden patnot forth ? 
But what's a soldier? What's a lord in Sweden ? 
Ail worth is fled, or fallen—nor has a life 
Been spared, but for dishonour ; spared to breed 
More siacves for Denmark, to beget a race 
Of new-bom virgins for the unsatiated lust 
Of our new masters. Sweden ! thou'rt no more ! 
Queen of the North ! diy land of liberty. 
Thy house of heroes, and thy seat of virtues. 
Is now the tomb^ whuere thy brave sons lie speech- 

less, 
And fordgn snakes engender. 

And, O 'tb true. 
But wherefore ? To what purpose ? 

Gu$L Think of Stockholm ! 
When Cristiem seized upon the hour of peace, 
And drenched the hospitttble floor with blood; 
Then fell die flower of Sweden, mighty names ! 
Her hoary senatws, and gaspiug patriots. 
The tyrant spoke, fudd his licentious band 
Of blood-trained ministry were loosed to ruin. 
Invention wantoned in the toil of infants 
Stabbed on the breast, or reeking on the points 
Of sportive javelins. Husbands, sons, and sires, 
With dying ears drank in the loud despair 
Of dirieking chastity. The waste of war 
Was peace and friendship to this civil massacre. 

heaven and earth ! Is there a cause for this ? 
For sin without temptation, calm, cool villany, 
Deliberate mischief, unimpassioned lust. 

And smiling murder ? Lie thou there, my soul ; 
Sleep, sleep upon it ! image not the form 
Of any dreiun but this, 'till time grows pregnant, 
And ttion canst wake to vengeance. 

And. Thou hast greatly moved me. Ha ! thy 

tears start forth. 
Tes^ let them flow, our country's fate demands 

them; 

1 too will mingle mine, while yet 'tis left us 
To weep in secret, and to sigh with safety. 
But wherefore talk of vengeance ? Tis a word 
Should be eneraven on the new fallen snow, 
Where the £st beam may melt it from obser- 



Vengeancse on Cristiem ! Norway and the Dane, 
The aoos of Sweden, aU the peopled North, 
^ends at his nod : my humbler boast of power 
Jleant not to cope with crowns, 
fimt. Then what remains 



Is briefly this ; your friendship has my thanks. 

But must not my acceptance : never no ■ 

Tint sink, thou baleful mansion, to the centre ! 
And be thy darkness doubled round my head, 
'Ere I fornke thee for the bliss of paradise 
To be enjoyed beneath a tyrantfs sceptre ! 
No, that were slavery — Freedom is 
The brilliant gift of Heaven, 'tis reason's self^ 
The kin of Deity-^I will not part it 

And. Nor I, while I can hold it; but alas ! 
That is not in our choice. 

Gust. Why? Where's that power whose engines 
are of force 
To bend the brave and virtuous man to slavery ? 
Base fear, the laziness of lust, gross appetites. 
These are the Udders^ and the grovelling foot* 

stool. 
From whence the tyrant rises on our wrongs. 
Secure and sceptered in the soul's servility. 
He has debaucned the genius of our country. 
And rides triumphant, while her captive sons 
Await his nod, tne silken slaves of pleasure, 
Or fettered in their fears. 

And I apprehend you. 
No doubt, a oase submisaon to our wrongs 
May well be termed a voluntary bondage ; 
But think the heavy hand of power is on us ; 
Of power, from wliose imprisonment and chains 
Not all our free-bom virtue can protect us. 

Gutt. Tis there you err, for I have felt their 
force; 
And had I yielded to enlarge these limbs. 
Or share the tyrant's empire, on the terms 
Which he proposed — I were a slave indeed. 
No— ^ the deep and deadly damp of dungeons 
The soul can rear her sceptre, snule in anguish. 
And triumph o'er oppression. 

And O glorious spirit ! think not I am slack 
To relish what thy noble scope intends ; 
But then the means ! the peril ! and the conse- 
quence ! 
Great are the odds, and who shall dare the tiialf 

Gust, I dare. 
O wert thou still that gallant chief. 
Whom once I knew ! I could unfold a purpose 
Would make the greatness of thy heart to swell, 
And burst in the conception. 

And Give it utterance. 
Perhaps there lie some embers yet in Sweden, 
Which, wakened by thy breath, might rise in 

flames, 
And spread vindictive rouud— You say you know 

me; 
But give a tongue to such a cause as this, 
And, if you hold me tardy in the call. 
You know me not — But thee I've surely known ; 
For there is somewhat in that voice and form, 
Which has alanncd my soul to recollection ; 
But 'tis as in a dream, and mocks my reach. 

Glut, Then name the man whom it is death 
to know, 
Or knowing to conceal — and I am he. 
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And, Gustavus ! Heavens ! 'tui he ! 'da he him- 
self! 

Enter Arvida, tpeaking to a tenant, 

Arv. I thank you, friend, he's here, you may 
retire. 

And. Good morning to my noble guest ; you're 
early ! [Gtistavut walks apart, 

Arv. I come to take a short and hasty leave: 
rris said, that from the mountain's neighbouring 

brow, 
The canvas of a thousand tents appears, 
Whitening the vale — Suppose the tyrant there ; 
You know my safety lies not in the interview — 
Ha ! What is he, who in the shreds of slavery 
Supports a step, superior to tiie state 
And insolence of ermine ? 

Grtis^. Sure that voice. 
Was once the voice of friendship and Arvida ! 

Arv, Ua ! Yes-. ^'tis he ! — ^ye powers ! it u 

Gustavus. 

Gust, Thou brother of adoption ! In the bond 
Of every virtue wedded to my soul, 
Enter my heart ! it is thy property. 

Arv. Vm lost in joy and wond'rous circum- 
stance. 

Gtist. Yet, wherefore, my Arvida, wherefore 
is it. 
That in a place, and at a time like this. 
We shoulathus meet? Can Cristiem cease from 

cruelty ? 
Say, whence is thia^ my brother ? How escaped 

you? 
Did I not leave thee in the Danish dungeon ? 

Arv. Of that hereafter. Let me view tliee first 
How graceful is the garb of wretchedness. 
When worn by virtue ! Fashions turn to folly; 
Their odours tarnish, and their pomps grow poor 
To her magnificence. 

Gust. Yes, ray Arvida, 
B<^yond the sweeping of the proudest train, 
Tmit shades a monarcli's heel, I prize these weeds, 
For tliey are sacred to my country's freedom. 
A mighty enterprize has been conceived. 
And thou art come auspidous to tlie birth. 
As sent to fix thfi seal of Heaven upon it 

Arv. Point but thy purpose let it be to 

bleed 

Gust. Your hands, my friends ! 

AIL Our hearts. 

Gust, I know they're brave. 
Of such the time has need ; uf hearts like yours, 
Faithful and firm, of hands inured and strong ; 
For we must ride upon the neck of danger, 
And plunge into a purpose bin; with death. 

And. Here let us kneel, and bind us to thy side, 
By all 

Gust. No, hold — ^if we want oaths to join us, 
Sviift let us part, from pole to pole asunder. 
A cause like ours is its own sacrament ; 
Truth, justice, reason, love, and liberty, 
llie eternal liiiks that clasp the world, are in it, 



And he, who breaks their tanctioDy bieaka all 

law. 
And infinite connection. 

Am. True, my lord. 

And. And sudi the force I feel. 

Arv. And I. 

AIL And alL 

Gust. Know then, that ere our royal Stenon 
fell. 
While thus my valiant cousin and myself. 
By chains and treacheiy, lay detained in Den- 
mark, 
Upon a dark and onsuspected hour 
The bloody Cristiern sought to take my head. . 
Thanks to the ruling power, within whose eye 
Imbosomed ills and miehty treasons roll. 
Prevented of their bladmess, I escaped. 
Led by a generous arm, and some time lay 
Conceded in Denmark — for my forfeit head 
Became the price of crowns, each port and path 
Was shut against my passage — ^'dll I heard 
That Stenoa, valiant otenon, fell in battle^ 
And freedom was no more. O then, what bounda 
Had power to hem the desperate ! I overpassed 

them. 
Traversed all Sweden, through ten thousand foes. 
Impending perils, and sorrounding tongue^ 
That from himself enquired Gustavus out 
Witness my coontiy. ho)v I toiled to wakfs 
Thv sons to liberty ! In vain<r~for fear, 
Cold fear had seized on allr-^Here last I came^ 
And shut me from the sun, whose hateful beama 
Served but. to shew the ruins of my country. 
When here, my friends, 'twas here at length I 

found. 
What I had left to look for, gallant spirits^ 
In the rough form of ttntauj!;bt peasantry. 
' And. Indeed they once were brave; ourDaler 

carlians 
Have oft been known to sive a law to ki^ ; 
And as their only wealth has been their liberty. 
From all the unmeasured graspings of ambition 
Have held that gem untouched — ^though now 'tis 
feared 

Gust. It is not feared— I say they still shall 
hold it 
Fve searched these men, and find them like the 

soil, - 
Barren without, and to the ^e unloveljr* 
But thev^ve tlieir mines within ; and tins the ds^ 
In which I mean to prove them. 

Am. O Gustavus I 
Most aptly hast thou caudit the passing hoar. 
Upon whose critical and fated hinge 
Tne state of Sweden turns. 

Gust. And to this hour 
IVe therefore held me in this darksome womb^ 
That sends me forth as to a second birth 
Of freedom, or throu^ death to reach eternity^ 
This day, returned with every circling year. 
In thousands pours the mountain peasant^ fortl^ 
Each with his batteced anas apd rus^ hds^ 
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In ^xHliTe dincipliiie well trained, and prompt 
AguDst the day of peril — thus disguised^ 
Aueadj have I stirred their latent sparks 
Of sliunbering yirtue, apt as I could wish, 
To warm before the lightest breath of liberty. 
Am, How will they kindle when, confessed to 
view. 
Once more their loved Gustavus stands before 

them. 
And poors lus blaze of virtues on their souls I 
Anf, It cannot fail. 
And. It has a glorious aspect. 
Arv. Now Sweden ! rise and re-assert thy 
rights, 
Or be for ever fallen. 
AmtL Then be it so. 
Am, Lead on, ^u arm of war, 
To death or victory ! 
' OuMt. Let us embrace. 

Wby thus, my friends, thus joined in such a cause, 
Are we net equal to a host of slaves ! 
You say the foe's at hand— Why let them come, 
Sleep are our hills, nor easy of access, 
And few the hours we ask for their reception. 
For I will take these rustic sons of liberty 
In the first warmth and hurry of their souls; 
And should the t^nt then attempt our heights, 
He comes upon his fate — Arise, thou sun ! 
Hute, faftste to rouse thee to the call of liberty. 
That shall once more salute thy morning beam, 
And hail thee to thy setting ! 

Am, O blessed voice ! 
Pkoloog that note but one short day tlirough Swe- 
den, 
And though the sun and life should set together, 
It matters not — we shall have lived that day. 

Ank Were it not worth the hazard of a life 
To know if Cristicm leads his powers in person, 
And what hb scope intends ? Be mine that task ; 
Even to the tyrant's tent 111 win my vray, 
And mingle with his councils. 

GuMt, Go^ my friend. 
Dotf as thou art, whene'er our country calls, 
Friends, sons, and sires should yield their trea- 
sure up, 
Nor own a sense be^^ood the public safety. 
But tell me, my Arvida, ere thou goest. 
Tell me what hand has made thy friend its 

debtor. 
And given thee up to freedom and Gustavus? 
Arv. Ha ! let me think of that! 'tis sure ^e 
loves him. [Aside. 



Away, thou 'skance and jaundiced eye of jealousy, 
That tempts my soul to sicken at perfection ! 

Away ! I will unfold it ^To thyself 

Arvida owes his freedom. 

Gust. How, my friend ? 

Arv, Some months are passed since in die 
Danish dungeon, 
With care emadate, and unwholsome damps 
Sickening, I lay, chained to my flinty bed. 
And called on death to ease me — strait a light 
Shone round, as when tlie ministry of heaven 
Descends to kneeling saints. But O ! the form 
That poured upon my sight — ^Ye angels speak ! 
For ye alone are like her ; or present 
Such visions pictured to the nightly eye 
Of fan^, tranced in bliss. She then approachec^ 
The softest pattern of embodied meekness — 
For pity had divinely touched her eye. 

And narmonized her motions ' Ah,' she cried, 

* Unhappjr stranger, art not thou the man, 

' Whose virtues have endeared thee to Gustavus ^ 

Gust. Gustavus did she say ? 

Arv. Yes, yes, her lips 
Breathed forth that name with a peculiar sweet- 
ness. 
Loosed from my bonds, I rose, at her com- 
mand, 
When, scarce recovering speech, I would have 

kneeled ; 
But ' Haste thee, haste thee for thy life,' she cried ; 
' And O, if e'er thy envied eyes behold 
' Thy loved Gustavui^ say, a gentle foe 
^ Has given thee to his friendsnip.' 

Gust. You've much amazed me! Is her name 
a secret? 

Arv. To me it i s - b ut you perhaps may 
guess. 

Gust. No, on my word. 

Arv. You too had your deliverer. 

Gust. A kind, but not a fair one ^Well, 

my friends ! 
Our cause is ripe, and calls us forth to action. 
Tread ye not lighter ? Swells not every breast 
With ampler scope to take your country in, 
And breathe the cause of virtue? Rise, ye Swedes ! 
llise, greatly equal to this hour's importance. 
On us the eyes of future ages wait, 
And this day*s arm strikes forth decisive fate; 

This day, that shall for ever sink or save ; 

And make each Swede a monarch or a slave. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT n. 



SCENE 1.-7^ camp. 



Enter Cristierx, Aitendanti, SfC, Trollio 
mteU him, 

TrM All hail, most mighty of the thrones of 
EuroDe! 
The morn salutes thee with auspicious brightness, 
No vapour frowns prophetic on her brow, 
But the clear sun, who travels %vith thy arms. 
Still smiles, attendant on thy growine; greatness : 
His evening eye shall see thee peaceful lord 
Of all the north, of utmost Scajidinavia ; 
Whence thou ma/st pour thy conquests o'er the 

earth, 
'Till farther India glows beneath thy empire, 
And Lybia knows no regal name but yours. 

Criit. Yes, Trollio, I confess the eodlike thirst. 
Ambition, that would drink a sea of glory. 
But what from Dalecarlia? 

TralL Late last night, 
I sent a trusty slave to Peterson, 
And hourly wait some tidings. 

Crist Think you — Sure 
The wretches will not dare such quick perdition. 

lYolL I think they will not— Though of old I 
know them 
All bom to broils, the veiy sons of tumult ; 
Waste u their wealth, and mutiny their birth- 
right. 
And this the yearly fever of their blood, 
Their holiday of war ; a day apart^ 
Tom out from peace, and sacred to rebellion. 
Oft has their battle hung upon the brow 
Of yon wild steep^ a living cloud of mischiefs. 
Pregnant with plagues, and emptied on the heads 
Of many a monarch. 

Crist. Monarchs they were not^ 
Pageants of wax, the mouldinp of the populace. 
Tame paultry idols, sceptred up for shew, 
And garnished into royalty — ^No, Trollio ; 
Kings should be felt, it they would find obedience; 
The beast has sense enough to know his rider ; 
When the knee trembles, and the hand grows 

slack. 
He casts for liberty : but bends and tums 
For him that leaps with boldness on his back, 
And spurs him to the bit 

Enter a Gentleman Usher, and several Peasants, 
who kneel and bow at a distance. 

Crist. What slaves are those ? 

Gent, My gracious liege, your subjects. 

Crist. Whence? 

Gen^ Of Sweden. 
From Angermannia, from Helsingia some, 
Some from the Gemtian and Neridan provinces. 

Crist. Their business. 

Gent. They come to speak their griefs. 

Crist, Their grief^! their insolence ! 



Is not the camel mnte beneath his burden } 
Were they not bora to bear? Away ! ■ h old I 

come, 
What would these mnrmurers? 

Gent. Most royal Cristiern, 
Thev say they have but one — one gracious king^ 
And yet are bowed beneath a host of tyrants^ 
Task-masters, soldiers, gatherers of subsidieg^ 
All officers of rapine, rape, and murder ; 
Will-doing potentates^ the k>rds of licence. 
Who weigh their sweat and blood, and heavier 

shame. 
Even as a feather puffed away in spor^ 
The pastime of a gjole. 

Crist. rU hear no more. 
I know ye, well I know ye, ye base supplicants ! 
Fear is the only worship of your souls ; 
And ever where ye hate, ye yield obeinaoe. 
Wretches ! shall I go ponng on the earth. 
Lest my imperial foot should tread on emmets f 
Is it for you I must controul my soldiers, 
And coop my ea^es from their carrion? No^ 
Are ye not commoners, vile things in nature. 
Poor priceless peasants? Slaves can know no pro« 

perty: 
Out of my sight I [ Exeunt Peasants. 

Enter Abvida guarded, and a Gentleman. 

ilrv. Now, Fate, Fm caught^ and what remains 
is obvious. 

Gent. A prisoner, good my lord. 

Crist. Whentak"en? 

Gent. Now, even here, before your tent; 
I marked his careless action, but his eye 

Of studied observation then his port 

And base attire, ill suiting ^I enquired^ 

But found he was a stranger. 

Crist. Ha! observe. 
(Damned affectation) what a sullen soom 
Knits up his brow, and frowns upon our pretence;. 
What — ay — thou wouldst be thought a mystery. 
Some greatness in eclipse. Whence art tlu>iv 

slave? 
Silent ! Nay, then — Bring forth the torture 

there— • 
A smile ! Damnation ! — ^How the wretch assumes 
The wreck of state, the suffering soul of mi^esty ! 
What ! have we no pre-eminence, no claim ? < 

Dost thou not know thy life is in our power f 

Arv. 'Tis therefore I despise it. 

Crist. Matchless insolence ! 
What art thou? Speak! 

Arv. Be sare no friend to thee ; 
For Fm a foe to tyrants. 

Crist. Fiends and fire !— 
A whirlwind tear thee, most audacious traitor ! 

Arv. Do, rag^ and chafe; thy wrath's benealk 
me, Cristiern. 

1 
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How^fMr'thj ptm^,^haw tmp^ i» itf hufij^ 



When such a wretcfav-aft I appear to be, 
Caa jride thy^ temper^ barrow ap thy fornix . 
And stretch thy soul upon the rack of passion ! 
Crui. ni know tbee^I will kaowthea! Bear 

him henpa !- - 
Why, what arakin^ if olares can hrwre us thus? 
Gq^ Tffollkv bold him to the rack— Tear, search 

hiniy 
Pmore him thronj^.^var^ poignancey sting him 

deep-t • 

[Exit IMlh witk Aroidm gwirded, 

Enief a Mett^nger, as in \aite, 

CruL What wooldst thou, feUowi 

Jf€ss. O ray sovereign lord, 
I am.cQaae last and far, from ^ven till mom. 
Five tiaaes Ky crossed the shade of sleepless 

night, 
ImaotMntof thy presence. 

Cnsi. Whence? 

Mat: From Denmark; 
Commended from the consort of thy throne 
To qieed and privacy. 

Crtsf. Your wordfs would taste of terror — 
Wretch, speak out, 
Nor dare to tremble here — For, didst thou bear 
Thy tidings from a thousand leagues around, 
Unmoved^ I move the whol^ the oent'riog nave, 
Where turns that mighty circle — Speak thy mes- 
sage. 

Afeis. A secret makdy, mj gracious lieoe, 
Sonoe factions vapour) risen from off the skirts 
Of soathroost Norway, has diffused its bane, 
And lagesnow within the heart of Denmark. 

Crist, It must not, cannot, 'tis impossible ! 
Wha% vn^ own Dane^! Nay, then, the world 

wants weeding. 
I will not bear it— Hell ! Fd rather see 
This eavth a desert, desolate and wild, 
T And, like the li<m, stalk my lonely round, 
Fasnshed and roaring for my prey— Cidl Tfal- 

lio! 
FD have men studied, deeply read in mischiefs. 

Enter # Servti^t, mho knuU and delivers 
a letter, 

Crist. From whom ? 

Serv. From Peterson. 

Crist. TaTkoIlio— Right 

Row's, this ?-*Be sone 

Go ali— ^thout mere — ^wait iny pleasure. 
O curse } How heU has timed its plagues ! 

Enter, TaoLLia 
Crist. Come near, my TroUio. 
Wcfva heard iU news from DenroariL — (hat's a 



[Reads, 



But here's to blast thy eye»— i 
IMLBaI Gustavasl 

60 near us, and in arms ! 
Vol.! 



Crist. Whafs to be daw ? Now> Tiollio^ now's 
the time 
To subtilize thy saul, sound every depth. 
And waken all the wondrous statesman in thee. 
For I must tell thee, (spite of pnde and royalty, 
Of guarding armies, and of circling nations. 
That bend beneath my nod) this cursed Gust» 

vus 
Invades my sinking spirits, awes my heart. 
And sits upon my slumbers — ^AU in vain 
Has he been danng, and have I been vigilant; 
Spite of biaiself he still evades the hunter. 
And, if there's power in heaven or hell, it guards 

him. 
When was I vanquished, but when he opposed me? 
When have I conquered, but when he was ab* 

sent? 
lEs name's a host, a terror to my legions; 
And by my tripled crown, I swear, Gustavus, 
Fd rather meet all £urope for my foe. 
Than see thy face in arms ! 
TrolL Be calm, my liege, 
And listen to a secret big with consequence, 
That gives thee back the second ipan on earth, 
Whose valour could plant fears around thy throne ( 
Thy prisoner——* 
Crist, What of him? 
TrolL The prince Arvida, 
Crist. How! . 
Troll. The same. 
Crist. My royal fugitive? 
Trail Most certain. 
Crist. Now, then, 'tis plain who sent him hir 

tber. 
TroU. Yes. 
Pray give me leave, my tord — a thought comes 
cross me — 

If so he must be ours [Pauses. 

Your pardon for a qu^tion-^Has Arvida 
E'er seen your beauteous daughter, your C ristina ? . 
. Crist. NeveiV;-ye8-— possibly he might, that 
day 
When the proud pair, Gustarus and Arvida^ 
Through Copenhagen drew a length 6f diam, 
And graced mv chariot wheels-r-but why the 

question f 
» TroUi 111 tell you, While even now he stood 

before us, 
I marked his high demeanour, and my m 
Claimed some remembrance of him, though ii| 

clouds 
Doubtful and distant ; but a nearer view 
Renewed the characters e£boed by absence. 
Yet, lest he- niight presume upon a friendship . . 
Of Hmdent league between us, I dissembled. 
Nor seemed to know him— On he proudly strode. 
As who should say, back, Fortune, know thy dis* 

tance ! 
Thtis steadily he passed, and mocked his fate. 
When, lo ! the princess to her morning walk 
Came forth attended^-quick amazement waftti 
Arvida at the sight; his steps tOQk root, 
3R 
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A tremor shook him ; and his alteiiog cheek 
Now sudden flushed, then fled its wonted coloor; 
While with an eager and intemperate look 
Ue bent his form, and hung upon her beauties* 

Crist, Ha ! Did our daughter note him ? 

JYolL No, my lord; 
She passed regardle8S---Strait his pride fell from 

him. 
And at her name he startedl 
Then heaved a sigh, and cast a look to HeaveOy 
Of such a mute, yet eloouent emotion, 
As seemed to say, Now, rate, thou hast prevailed, 
And found one way to triumpli o'er Arvida{ 

Crist. But whitlMsr would this lead ? 

TroiL List, list, my lord ! 
While thus his soul's unseated, shook by passioD, 
Could we engage him to betray Gustavus-^ 

Crist. O empty hope ! Impossible, my Trollio. 
Do I not know hun, and the cursed Gustavus ? 
Both fixed in resolution deep as hell. 
And proud as high Olympus ! 

JVolL Ah, my liege, 
No mortal foobng treads so firm in virtue. 
As always to abide the slippery path. 
Nor deviate with the bias. Some have few, 
But each man has his failing, some defect 
Wherein to slide temptation— Leave him to me. 

Crist. I know thou hast a serpentizing genius^ 
Canst wind the subtlest mazes of the soul. 
And trace her wanderings to the source of action. 
If thou canst bend thb proud one to oor purpose. 
And make the lion crouch, 'tis well — ^if not. 
Away at once, and sweep him from remembrance. 

TrolL Then I must promise deep. 

Crist. Ay, any thing; out-bid ambition, 

TrolL Love ? 

Crist. Ha ! Yes— our dao^ter too-4f she can 
bribe him -. 
But then to win him to betray his friend ? 

TrolL O doubt it not, my lord^for if he loves^ 
As sure he greatly does, I have a stratajgem 
That holds the certainty of fate within it 
Lo\e is a pa^ion whose effects are various ; 
It ever bnitgs some change upon the soul, 
Some virtue^ or some vice, till then unknown ; 
Degrades the hero, and makes cowards valiant 
' Crist. True, when it pours upon a youthful 

temper. 
Open and apt to take the torrent in ; 
It owns no limits, no restraint it know% 
But sweeps all down, though Heaven and hell 

' oppose ; 
Even virtne rears in vain her sacred mound. 
Razed in its rage, or in its swellings drowned. 

SCENE n. 

Qpejis, and discovers Arvida fa chains; Guards 
preparing i'mtruments of death and torture. 
He advances in confusion. 
4jv. Of^ oft; vain cumbrance, ye conflicting 
thoughts! 



Leaqre oie to Heaven* O peaioe t— It will not 



Just when I rose above mortality, 
To po|ir her wondrous weight of < 

me! 

At such a time, it was, it was toQ much ! 
To pluck the soarinc pmion of my soul, 
Whde, eagle-^yed, die heU her flight to Heaven, 
O'er |iain and death triumphant ! fielp^ ye aai|it% 
Angelic ministers descend, descend. 
And lift me to myself! hold, bind my heart 
Firm and' unshaken in the approaching min. 
The wreck of enrtb-bom frailty ! and, O Heaven, 
For every paqg these tortured hmbs shall ieel. 
Descend, in ten-fold blessimEs, on Gustavus ! 
Yes, bless him, bless him ! Crown hii hours with 

His head with glory, and his arms with oonqneati 
Set his finn foot uoon the npdk of tyrants, 
And be his name tne balm of every lip 
That breathes throu^ Sjvpden ! Worthiest to be 

styled 
Their friend, their chief, (h^ father, a^ thei| 

king! 

fnter Trolliq. 

Troll. Unbind your prisoner. 

Arv, How? 

TrolL You have your liberty. 
And may depart unouestioned. 

Arv. Do not moac me. 
It is not to be thought, while power remains. 
That Cristiem wants a reason to be cruel 
But let him know I would not be obliged. 
He, who accepts the favours of a tyrant. 
Shares in his guilt; they leave a stain behind 
them. 

J^oU. Yott wrong tlw native temper of his 
soul; 
Cruel of fprce, but never of election : 
Prudence compelled him to a shew of Qrranoy ; 
Howe'er, those nolitics are now no more, 
And mercy, in ner turn, shall shine on Sweden. 

Arv. Indeed ! It were a strange, a blessed re- 
verse, 
Devoutly to be wished ! but then the caose, 
llie cause, my lord, must surely be uncommon. 
May I presume ? 
Pernaps a secret 

Troll. No— or if it were. 
The boldness of thy spirit claims respect. 
And should be answered. Know, the only man^ 
In whom our monarch ever knew repulse. 
Is now oor friend ; that terror of the field. 
The invincible Gustavus. 

Arv. Ha ! Friend to Cristiem ? Gnard thyself, 
my heart! [Aside. 

Nor seem to take ahirmrr— Why, good my lord^ 
What terror is there in a wretch proscribed. 
Naked of means, and distant as Gustavus ? 

TrolL There you mista ke ' :. - N or knew w^ 
till this hour 
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The dan^r wu so near— ^From yonder hill 
He sends proposBls, backed with all the powers 
Of Dalecarlia, those lioentious resolates^ 
Who^ having nooght to hazard in the wreck. 
Are ewer foremost to foment a storm. 

Am. I were too bold to question on the terras. 

DnM No— trust me, valiant many whoe'er 
thoa arty 
I would do much to win a worth like thine, 
Ik any act of service, or of confidence. 
The terms Gustavus claims, indeed, are haughty; 
The freedom of his mother and his sister, 
His forfeit province, Gothland, and the isles, 
Submitted to his sceptre^— <*But the league. 
The bond of amity, and lastins friendship^ 
Is, that he dakns Cristina forhis bride. 
Yon start, and seem surprised. 

Atv. A sudden pain 
Just struck athwart my breast^*-*>But say, my 

Mfdy 

I tfaomdit voa tiamed Cristina. 



Arv. O torture! [A$ide, 

What of her, my good lord ? 

ThUL I said. Gustavus churned her for his bride. 

Ar9, His bride ! his wife ! 
Yon did not mean his wife ! Do fiends feel thus ? 

[Aside, 
Down, heart, nor tell thy anguish! Pra^eicuseme; 
Did yon not say, the princess was his wife ? 
Whose wife, my lord f 

Troll, I did not say what was, but what must 
. be. 

Arv. Touching Ou8tayu% was it not? 

TnUL The same. 

Arv. His bride ! 

Troll I say his bride, his wife; his loved 
Cristina! 
Cristina, fancied in the very prime 
And youthful smile of nature ; formed fof joys 
Unknown to mortals^ You seem indisposed. 

Arv. The crime of constitution-^Oh Oustavus ! 

[Aside. 
This is too much!— •And think you then, my 

lord— 
What^ will the royal Cristiem e*er consent 
To match his daughter with his deadliest foe ? 

TrolL What should he do ? War else must be 
eternal. 
Besides, some rumours from his Danish reahns 
Make peace essential here. 

Arv. Yes, peace has sweets, 
Thst Hybla never knew ; it sleeps on down^ 
Colled gently from beneath the cherub's wing ; 
No bed for mortals-— «-waui is waifare— <-*alI 
A bnrricane withm; yet friendship stoops^ 
And gilds the gloom with falsehood, smiles, 

, and vanuHi ! 
For still the storm grt)ws high, and then no 

shore! 
No rock to spik on I Twere a khid perdition 
To sink ten mousand fathom at a plunge. 
And £Mten on ohlivion-*— there we hold, 



And all is [fainti, 

TVolL Help, bear him np. O potency of love. 

That plucks this noble fabric from his base ! 

Bend, bend him forward— —He reviv es ■ How 
fare you ? 
Arv. I know not-^ycft a dagger were most 
friendly* 

Itetum me, TroUio, O return me bade 

To death, to racks I Undone, undone Arvida ! 
TrtfU. Ut possible, my lord ! the prinod 

My friend ! [Embraces hiOL 

Arv. Confusion to the name ! [Turns, 

Troll. Why this, good Heaven? And where- 
fore thus disguised ? 
Arv. Yes, that accomplished traitor, that 
Gustavus, 
While he sat planning private scenes of happiness, 

well. dissembled ! He, he sent me hither; 
My friendly, unsuspecting heart a sacrifice. 
To make death sure, and rid him of a rival 

TVolL A rival I Do you then love Cristicrn's 

daughter? 
Arv. Name her not, TroUio; since she can't 
be mine : 
Gustavus ! how, ah ! how hast thou deceived rac! 
Who could haV6 looked for falsehood from thy 

brow. 
Whose heavenly arch was as the throne of virtue ! 
Thy eye appeared a Surt to cheer the world, 
Thy bosOm truth's fair palace, and thy arms, 
Benevolent, the harbour for mankind. 

JhflL What's to be done ? Believe me, valiant 
prince, 

1 know not which most sways me to thy interests. 
My love to thee, or hatred to Gustavus. 

Arv. Would you then save me ? Think, con^ ' 

trive it quickly I 
Lend me your troops— by all the powers of veit- 

geance, 
M^rself will face this terror of ihe north. 
This son of fame — this-'^O Gustavus — ^What? 
Where had I wandered ? — Stab my .bleeding coun- 

Save, -shield me from that thought. 

JVolL Retire, my lord ; 
For see, the princess comes. 

Arv. Where, TroUio, where ? 
Ha ! Yes, she comes indeed ! her beautrcs drive 
Time^ place, and truth, and circumstance before 

(hem! 
Perdition pleases there-^puU-^tear me from her ! 
Yet nrast I gaze — but one — but ode look more. 
And I were lost for ever. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

Enter Cristina, Mariana, and attendants. 

Cristina. Forbid it, ^me! Forbid it, virgiir 
modesty ! 
No, no, my friend, Gustavus ne'er shall know it 
O I am overbid with conscibns pleasure ; 
The sense but to have saved that wond'rous man, 
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Is still a smiling cherub in my breast. 
And whispers peace within. 

Mar, Tis strange a man, of his high note and 
consequence. 
Should so evade the busy search of thousands. 
That six long months have shut him fromtenqmry. 
And not an eye can trace him to his covert. 
Crist ina. Once 'twas not so; each infant lisped, 
, Gustavus ! 
It was the favourite name of every languaee. 
His slightest motions filled the worid with tidings; 
Waked he, or slept, fame watched the impoitant 

hour, 
And nfitions told it round. 

Mar. IVe heard, my princess, 
Whut time Gustavus lay detain^ in Denmaflc, 
Your royal father sought the hero's friendship, 
Aud offered ample terms ofpeaoe and amity. 
CrUtina. He did; he oSered that, my JAt^ 
nana. 
For which' contending monarchs.sued in vain.: 
He offered me, his darling, his Cristiua; 
But I was slighted, slighted by a captive, 
Though kingdoms swelled my dower. 

Mar. Amazement fix me f 
Rejeeted by Gustavus ! 

Cristina* Yes, Mariana; but rejected nobly. " 
Not worlds could win him to betray his country ! 
Had he consented, I had then despised hinu 
What's all the g^udy glitter of a crown ? 
What, but the glanne meteor of ambition. 
That leads a wretch benighted in his errors. 
Points to the gulf, and shines upon deatructiQip 
Mar. You wrong your charms, whose power 
might reconcile 
Tilings opposite in nature — Had he seen you ! — 
Crutina. He has, my Mariana, he Jias seen 
me. 
ril teH thee— yet wWle inexpert of years, 
I heard of blood;^ spoils, the waste of war. 
And dire confiicline man ; Gustavus' name 
Superior rose, still dreadful in the tale : 
Then first he seized my infancy of soul. 
As somewhat fabled of gigantic fierceness. 
Too huge for any form ;. be scared my sleep, 
And filled my young idea. Not the boast. 
Of all his virtues, graces only known 
To him, and heavenly natures I could erase ■ 
The strong impression ; 'till tint, wondrous d^y 
In which lie met my eyes. But O^ OHeavepI 
O love, and all ye cordial powers ofpassion J 
What then was my amazement ! he was-chained, 
Waschained, my Mariana! Like the robes 
Of coronation, worn by youthful kings. 
He drew his shackles. The Herpilean nerve 
Braced his young arm ; and, softened. in his cheek, 
Dved more than woman's sweetness ! Then hb 

eye! 
His mcin ! his native da^i^ ! He looked, 
As though he led captivity m chains^ 
And all were slaves around. 



Mar. Did he observe you ? 

CriUina. He did: for asl tremUed, ^looked, 
and sighed. 
His eyes met mine ; he fiked their glories «b me. 
Confusion thrilled me theti, and secret joy. 
Fast throbbing, stole its treasures hoax my heart. 
And, mantUng^ upward, turned- my face to crim- 
son, s 
I wished^— but did not daret»4ook-*he«0ifeed ; 
When sudden,- as by force, he tumei away. 
And would no:more behold me. 

Enter Laertes. 

XoeF* Ah, bright. imperial maid! my royal 

mistress! 
CrUtina. Whatwouldst thou say? l%y looks 

speak terror to me. 
Laer. O vou are ruined, sacrificed, iiadoiie ! 
I heard it all ; yoar cruel, cruel father 
Has sold you, given you up a spoil to treason. 

The purchase of the noblest Ueod on earth 

Gustavus ! 
Cristina. Ah ! What of him f Where, where 

is he ? 
Laer. In Datecarlia, on some great design. 
Doomed in an hour to fall by faithless hamls : 
His friend, the brave, the false, deceived Arvid% 
Even now prepares to lead a band of ruffians 
Beneath the winding covert of the hill. 
And seiz£ Gustavus, obvious -to the ^snares 
Of friendship's fair dissemUanocu And your fa* 

ther 
Has vowed your beauties to Arvida's arms, 
Th6 purchase of hi» falsehood. 

Cristina. Shield me, l)[eaven ! 
First duty, break thy filial bandadn sunder. 
And blot the triune Of ptttnt frdm theworkl ! 
Is there no lett, no means of quitk prevention ? 
Laer, Behold diy life stUl <^iuned to tbj di* 
rection ; 
My will shall have a wing for every word, 
ToRt breathes thy mandate. 

Cristina, Will you, good Laertes ? 
Alas, I fear to overtask thy^friendship ; 
Say, will you save me then — O go, haste^ fly ! 
Acquaint Gustavus-^if, if he must fall. 
Let hosts that hem this single lion in, 
Let nations bunt him down— *let hhn'firil nobly. 
Laer. I gp, my princess— Heaven direct me to 
him ! . [Exit. 

Criitina. I would pray too, to save me from 
pollution ; 
Detested stain, the touch of the betrayer ! 
But mighty love the partial prayen arrests. 
And leaver me only anxious for Gaetavus. 
. For him -cold fears »y fainting bosom chill, 
Hir cares distract me, andhbdangcps kill ; 
Ye powers ! if deaf to all the Towa-t-make, 
Yet shield Gastavus^ for. Gustavus^ sake ;. 
Protect his virtues from a faithless foe. 
And mve your imly image^ kfM>elow 1 
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' SCENE l,-^M(mmtdntsfJ>akMrlia. 

Emier Gustavus^ as a jkwant, Dakcartuinifol- 
• kming, 

Gu$L Yx vaea of Sweden^ wherefore are ye 
tsome? , 

See Te not jpondep, faow the locntts swarm. 
To drink the fovatains of yoor ^oour up^ 
And-leom yoar faiUs^ dese»t-»-Wpetdiea men ! 
Wby came ye fovth I It this a time for sport? 
Or «ie je met mik toog aod joviid feast. 
To welcome your new guests, your Danish visi- 

taots? 
Toitreieb yoarmpple necks beneadi tbeir feet. 
And finming 'lick the dust^ — Go» goy my ooud- 

. * trymen, 
Eadi to four sevend mansions; trim them oat ; 
Coll all the iedioas earnings of your toil 
To purchase bondage— Bid your blooming daugh- 
ters, 
And your chaste wive^ to spread their beds with 

softness; 
Then go ye fortii, and with jour proper hands 
Conduct your masters in ; conduct tne sons . 
Of lost and Tiolation — O Swedes, Swedes ! 
Heavena! areye men, and will ye sufier tliis? 

Emier AnvoLnus, wkf^taUaa^t with Gusta- 
vus. 

lit Dale. How n^-Uood boils ! 
^d Dak. Who is this honest-spokesman? 
Sd Dale, What, knowyenofcfiodolphusof the 
mines? 
A better labourer ne'er stmek steel «o stone.- 
Gust. There was a time, my friends ! a Mori- 
ons time! 
Wlien, had a single man of your forefathers 
Upon the fsontier mefr a host in arms, 
His courage scarce had turned ; himself had stood, 
Alone had stood tlie bulwark of his country. 
YcMir sires were known but by their manly fronts; 
On their black brows,: enthroned, sat Liberty, 
The awe o£ hononr, and oontempt of xleath. 
1st Dale. We are not bastards. 
S^Da^No. 

3d Dale. We're Dalecarlians. 
Gtt5/. Come, come ye. on then: Here I take 
vay stand! 
Here- on the briak^ the very verge of liberty ; 
Althoagh contention rise apon the clouds. 
Mix hcwren wkh. earth,- and roll the min onward; 
Here will I fii,-«nd breast mc to the shodc, 
Till I, or Benmark, fall. 

Sim And who art thou, 
That tWos weuldst swallow all the gtory up 
That should- redeem the • timer ^ Behold. tfai» 

breast! 

Thr^wmrd has tilled it; andthe sbrtpes of skives 
Shall ne^er trace honour hese; ihatt) never bk>t 



The fair inscription— —Never shall the Cords 
Of Danish insolence bind down these arms, 
lliat bore my royal master f com the field. 
Gas/. Ha ! Say. you, brother ^ Were yon 

there— —O grief! 
Where libertar*and Stenon fell together ? 
SioL Yes^'i waa^tfaero— •^'A bkiodgrfieki it 

was, 
Where Conquest gasped, and wanted »bre«ilh' to 

tell. 
Its ^'erttoiled trimnpfa; There, onrbleeding king, 
There Stenon on this bosom made his bed. 
And rolling back his dying eyes upon me— 
< Soldier,' he cried, < ir e'er ift be iW lot 
* To see my valiant cousin,: great Goitavus, 
' Tell him for once, that I have fought like 

him, 
' And woftld like him hav e - ■ 
Conquered-'^ie should- have •saad**«4Mitithere,' O 

•there. 
Death stopt him short ! 
Gui/.-Come to my ann% and let me hide thy 

tears. 
For I have* caught tbe>fi)«oftneis — hO Danes, 

Danes ! 
You shidliweep Mood for this; Shall tb^ not^ 

• brother? 
Yes, we will deal our might with .thrifty venge- 
ance, 
A life for every blow ! and, when we.fidl. 
There shall be we^t init; like ilie tottering 

towers, 
Thai draw oantiguous ruin. 
iSm. Brave^ brave man ! 

My soul admires thee By my fathei's spirit| 

I would not' barter sudi-»'deatb as this 

For immortality ! Nor we alone 

Here be the trusty gleanings of that field 
Where last . we ibu^t fori Iraedom ; here's rick 

poverty, 
Though wrapped in rags; my fifty brave com* 

panions — 
Who»>threii^h the force ^ifteto dioasand foes, 
Bore off their king, and saved his great remains. 
Gust. Give me your hands^ those • valiant 
> hands — Why, detain, 
We could but die alone; with these well conquer. 
My fellow^labourersy too What say ye, 

friends ? ^ 
Shall we not strike for it ? 

AIL Death ! Victory or death !. 
No bonds, no bonds ! 
•: Arn^ S|X)ke4ike ymmelves^Ye men of Dale- 

carlia, 
Brave men and bold !' whomevery future age, 
TbnmieB, aatkms, ^ languages, and r6lb of fame, 
Shall mark for :woBdnMi8> deeds^ achievements 

won 
From hoooui^s dangeroaaamnniit, warriors all ! 
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Say, mi^t ye choose a chief, for high exploits^ 

From the first annal, to the latest praise 

That breathes a hero's name — Speak, name the 



Why 



Who then should meet your wish ? 

Siv. Forbear the theme. 

woaldst thou seek to sink us with the 
weight 

Of grievous recollection ? O Gustavus I 
Coiud the dead wake, thou wert that man of 

men, 
First of the foremost ! 

Gust. Didst thou know Gustavus ? 

Sh. Know him ! O Heaven ! what else, who 
el«, was worth 
The knowledge of a soldier ? That great day, 
When Cristiem, in fab third attempt on Sweden, 
Had summed his powers, and weighed the scale 

of fight; 
On the bold brink, the very push of conquest, 
Gustavus rushed, and bore the battle down. 
In his full sway of prowess, like leviathan 
That scoops his foaming progress on the main, 
And drives the shoals along. Forward I sprung, 
All emukms, and labouring to attend him ; 
Fear fled before, behind him Rout erew loud. 

And distant Wonder gazed ^At length he 

turned, 
And having eyed me with a wondrous look 
Of sweetness mixed with glory — grace inesti- 
mable! 
He plucked this bracelet from his conquering 

arm, 
And bound it here — My wrist seemed treble 

ner\'ed ; 
My heart spoke to him ; and I did such deeds 
As best might thank him — ^But from that blessed 
day 

I never saw him more ^Yet, still, to thb 

I bow, as to the relicks of my saint : 
Each mom I drop a tear on every bead. 
Count all the glories of Gustavus o'er, 
And think I still behold him. 

Gust Rightly thought; 
For so thou dost, my soldier. 
Give me ray arm^— Off, off ve dark disguises ! 
For I will be myself. Behold your general, 
Gustavus ! Come once more to lead ye on 
To laurelled victory, to fame, to freedom ! 

1st Dale, Is it? 

2rf Dale. Yes. 

3d Dale. No. 

4th Dale. 'Tis he ! 

5MDfl/!c. Tishei 

6th Dale. Tb he ! [A ihout. 

Sh. Strike me, ye powers !*— It is illusion 
all ! It cannot. 

Gtif^. What! no nearer? 

Siv. It is! Itb! [Falls and embraces his knees. 

Gust. O speechless eloquence ! 
Rise to mv arms, my friend. 

Siv, Friend ! said you, firiend? 



my heart's lord ! My conqueror ! my— — 
Gust. Approach, my fellow soldiers ! your Guft^ 

tavus 
Claims no precedence here: Friendship like mine 
Throws all respect behind it — ^'tis enough 

1 read your joys, your transports in your eyes ) 
And would, O, would I had a life to spend. 
For evciy sbldier here I whose cveiy life's 
Far dearer than my o¥fn ; dearer than aught. 
Except your liberty, etcept your honour. 
Perisli Gustavus, ere thb sacred sun. 

That behts the rest of Sweden to theb sham^ 
Should blush upon your chains! why said I chains ! 
To souls like yours^ I should have talked of tct' 

umphs, 
Empire, and fame, and hazards imminent. 
Occasions wished for, glory — haste, brave men ! 
Collect your friends to join us on the instant; . 
Summon our brethren to their share of conquest^ 
And let loud Echo, from her circling hills, 
Sound Freedom, 'till the undulation shake 
The bound of utmost Sweden ! 

[Ejteunt DalecarlianSy crying Gutta vs f 
Gustavus/ Liberty! 

Enter Anderson. 

And. There was a glorious sound ! 

Gust. Yes, Anderson, 
The long-wbbed hour b come — the storm is up, 
And v^Tecks will folipw — ^Where they are to lim 
Let Heaven determine — ^Well, my noble friend^ 
Has Peterson set out f 

And. He has, this instant; 
And bears your packet to the tyrant's camp. 

Gust. What think you of hb zeal ? 

And. In truth, my lord. 
It wears a gallant snow. 

Gust. Tis specious all. 
Flash without tire, the lightmng of a doad 
That carries darkness in the rear — For Peterson, 
To spread my letters through the camp of Cris- 

tiern, 
And seek for succours in the jaws of death. 
It showed too bold, too much the flaming patriot 
Beside, 1 know him for the friend of Trollia 

And. Why would you then empk>y him ? 

Gust. There's the mystery. . 
'Tis not his faith, but d-eachery I trust to. 
My letters are directed to the chiefs 
Of those inglorious mercenary Swedes, 
Whom Cristiem had seduced to join hb host, 
And turn the sword of conauest on their country ; 
To each of those I hav.e addressed in terms 
Of special correspondence, meant to rouse 
The jealousy of Cristiem ; as I think 
My packet can't escape him. What ensoes? 
The tyrant hence concludes himself betrayec^ 
Sifts all his legions, thins the ranks of fi^ht. 
And leaves them open to our bold invasion. 
But grant that Peterson deceive my aim. 
And hold the rank of virtue ; then the Swedes 
May waken to the ^orious call of honour. 
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S o cwi^ way k ianres ns from the gailt 

Of Swedes encountering Swedes^ aid spares the 

blood 
lOf iMethren, though revolted. 

AniL On mj sfHi], 
This b a stratagem that saps theminer^ 
Makes treason torn a traitor to itself. 
And inock its own desiens. 

Gtui. O noUe friem^ fast winds the great ma- 



That strikes the fate of Sweden — Go, my Ander- 



AasemUe all thy brave adherents roond thee ; 
With warlike inspiratum warm their souls. 
And haste to join me here. 
Amd. I wil^ my lord. [Exit 

JSnter Laertes. 
Laer. Thy presence nobly speaks tke man I 
wish. Gnstavus! 

Gnti. Yes ; thou hast a hostile garb— 
Ha ! say— Art thou Laertes ? If I err not, 
There is a friendly semblance in that face, 
Which answers to a fond impression here. 

And tells me I'm thy debtor ^my deliverer ! 

Lost. No, valiant priooe> you oveivrate my 

service: 
There b a worthier object of your gvatitode 
Whom yet you know not— Ob, I have to tell-^ 
But then, to gain your credit, must pnfold, 

What haply riiould be secret rBe it so ; 

You are all honour. 

Gust. Let me to thy mind ! 
For dioo hast waked my soul into a thought 
That holds me all attention. 

Laer. Mightiest man ! 
To me alone you held yourself obliged 
For life and hberty — ^-Had it been so, 
I were most Messed, with retribution jiist 
To pay thee for my own — For on the da^. 
When by your arm the mighty Thraces ^11, 
Bate threw me to your sword — You spared my 

youth. 
And, in the very whirl and rage of fight. 
Your eve was taught compassion— from that 

nour 
I vowed my life the slave of your r e mem b rance ; 
And often, as Crbtina, heavenly maid ! 
The mistress of my service, questioned me 
Of wars and venturous deeds, my tidings came 
Still freighted with (hy name, until the day 
In whi(£ yourself appeared, to make praise 

speechless. 
Cristina saw jou then, and on your fate 
Dropped a kind tear; and when your noble scorn 
Of proffered terms provoked her father's rage 
To take the deadly forfeit ; she, she only, 
Whose virtues watched the precious hour of 

mercy, 
AU trembling, sent my secret hand to save you; 
IfThere, through a pass fmknowp to all your 

keeper^ 



I led you forth, and gave you Co your liberty. 

Gtut. O I am sunk, crerwheuned with won- 
drous eoodness ! 
But fiere I ridi and free as opemng mines, 
That team their golden wealtti upon the worid. 
Still I were poor, unequal to her bbunty. 
Nor can I longer doubt whose generous amiy 
In my Arvida, in my friend's deliverance. 
Gave double life, and freedom to Gustavus. 

Laer* A fatal present ! Ah, yon know him not ; 
Arvida is misled, undone by passion ; 
False to your friendship, to your trust unfaithful. 

Oust. Ha\ hold] 

Laer, I must unfold it 

GuU. Yet forbeari 
This way — I hear some footing— pray yon sofb-r- 
If thou hast Might to urp agpunst Arvida, 
The man of virtue, tell it not the wind ; 
Lest slander catdi the sound, and guilt should 
triumph. [Exeunt. 

SC£N£n. 

Aavida entering $peplu to a soldier. 

Arv. He's here bear back your orders to 

your fellows, 
That not a man, on peril of his life, 
Advance in nght 'till called. 

Sold. My lord, I will. 

Arv. Have I pot vowed it, faitliless as he is, 
Have I not vqwed his fall ! Yet, good Heaven ! 
Why start these sudden tears? On, on I must, 
For I am half way down the dizzy steep. 
Where my brain turns — ^A draught of Lethe 



that the world would slee^nr-to wake no more ! 
Or that the name of friendsnip bore no charm 
To make my nerve unsteady, and this steel 

Fly backward from its task ! It shall be done, 
Empire I Cristina ! though the affirighted sun 
Start back with horror of the. direful stroke, 
It shall be done. Calm, calm the hell within. 
Thy looks may else turn traitorsr-Ha, he comes ! 
How steadily be looks, as Heaven's own book. 
The leaf of truth, were opened on his aspect. 

Up, up, dark minister ^his fate calls out 

[Puts up the dagger^ 
To nobler execution ; for he comes 
In opposition, iingly, man to man, 
As tnough he braved my wish. 

Enter Gustavus. 

[They look for tome time on each other^^Arvt- 
da layt hit hand on hit twordj and tnthdraxct 
it by tumt-^then advancee irresolutely. 

Gutt. Is it then so ? 

^m Defend thyself! 

Gutt. No ! Strike I 

1 would unfold my bosom (o thy sword. 

But that I know the wound you give this breast 
Would doubly pierce thy own. 

Arv. I know thee not— 
It b the time's eclipse, and what should b^ 
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In naUup<» now i» >iiwel<i> • 

G«f^ Ah»mrUiotlwr! . 

Arv. What wouldst thou?. . 

GuMt. Is lit Ihiit w&iwa ihooldaweti 

JfT- Art thou not fiiifle} Deep «lfl^ O (}eep 
indeed 
Were mydeauMtMio I • 

GuH* Dear» unhappy, man I 
My heart.MeedB for- thee...^ Jdse I had wely 

been^ •• 
Had I, like thee, been (templed^ .- 

^r9..4ia! apeakft ipeaki • 
Didst thoa not send to treat with Ciistiefii? • 

GuiL Never. 
I know thy error, but I know thearli^ . . 
The frandMha wiles that piMotiMd on thy.virlae ; 
Finn how you ttoo^ mm lowered AboTis mor- 
tality ; ! 
TilVin the fbnd ungDardfd.hNr of Jove^ 
The nrily undermining Troliio came, f> 
And won thee from tliyself-^a moment won diee ; 
For still thou art Arvida, still the man 
On whom thr conntry vaUs for thy deliverance. 
A1i«mIt«co heithtaveat sobs in arms ; 
Hark how they shout, impatient for ourpresenoe, 
To lead them on lo a new life of liberty. 
To fame, to conquest— tia I Heavea guard nqr 

brother ! 
Thy .cheek tarns pale,ithy eye is wild upon ne ! 
Wilt thou ool answer, me ? 

At9, 'Cjustavas 1 

Gmt. Speak.^ 

Arv. i Have I not dpeamed ? 

Gtts^ No other I esteem it. 
Whose lives the Hian, whoso* ieaaoa' slimiben 

not? 
Still pure, stiU hiamrless, if at woutad dava . 
Again he wakes lo virtue. 

Arv. O, my.dawii 
Must soon be dark.: Confiision dissipatei^ . 
To leave me worse oonfoaaded. 

Guitv Think no moreion^t. . 
Come lQ<my anns» thou deareft.of mankinds! 

Aro, Stand off! Pollutson dwells wilhin niy 
touch, . 
And hoKrors'hang around me — Cruel man ! 
0^ thou hast doubly damned ma with 'this good- 
ness! • 
For resolution held the deedAs done, . . 
That now must sink me — ^Hark ! I am summon- 
ed hence, 
My audit opens J Poise ma! :for I stand 
Upon a spiie, i^nst- whose aightlees iiase 
Hell breaks his wave>bfiaeath« Downy down, I 

dare not, 
And up I cannot look, for justice fieonts mers; — 
Thou shalt have vengeance I though my purpling 

blood 
Were nectar for Heaven's bowl^ as>»arm and rich, 
Ai iK>w 'tis base, it thus should fiow for pardon ! 
[Guitavui catektg his ana, an4 m the 
itru^k the dagferfaUs* . 



Gutt. Ha!hpld>.Airvida.UN4VlwilLQo^laiai 



Forbid it heaven ! thou shalt not rob mo.so. 
No, I will struggle with thee to the last, . 
And save thee from thyself. Oh, answer. me ! 
Wilt thou forsake mA? Answer mcv my Jbwtbeiv 
My best Arvida!.. . 

Arv. I. would speak to th ee i - i 
Buft letit be by ^leacai — ^h, Qastamsl ^ 

Gtut, Say but you'll live. 

Arv, Oh ! 

Gutt. For mv sake. 

Arv. Ye% take me-; 
Expose me, cBjgfi me, brand me for the tool . 
Of crafty villains, for the vcoest slaxe, 
On'whom the bend of each oootemptuQus hniir 
Shall look with loathing ! Ah, mv turpitude 
Shall be the vile comjpaHitive for knaves 
To boast^nd whit^a by ! 

Gutt. Not so, not so. 
Who knows no faulty my friend^ knows jnov per- 
fection. 
The rectitude, that Heaven appoints to. man, . 
Leads on through error; and the kindly 
; steayfed, endews the joad to 1 



Of having steayfed, endeafs tbe joad to iHiss; . 
It makes Heaven's way OBore pleasing Qf mj 

brother ! 
lis hence a thousand eordial chaiities:. 
Derive their growth, their vigmir^and their aweeU 

ness. 
This short Jupse 

Shall to thy future foot give cautiovs treadini^ ^ 
Erect, and firm, in virtue. . 

Arv. Give me le«re« • [Offers topmt^ 

Gutt. You shall not pass. 

Arv. I must 

Gutt. Whither? 

Arv. I know no^— —O-Guatavus I . 

Gutt. Speak. 

Arv. You can't forgive roe ! 

Gutt. Not forgive thse 1 . 

Arv. No. 
Look there ! [Pointt te the,dagger. 

And yet, when I resolved ta kill thee, 
I oould'have died^-rindeedi uould^forthev>-' 
I could have died, Gustavus ! 

(fifte. OlLknowiu 
A generous mind^ thougjb. swayed •aadule by paa* 

sion. 
Is like the steely vigour of the hopr,:. 
Still holds its native teotitude, and hands . i. . 
B(|t to recoil more foiteftti 2 Come^ forget it. . 

Unter.a DtUecarlian. 
Paie^i/Lj lofd, aa now :I ^passed th^ awMmr 
taints brow^ 
I spied some^me% twhosa«ims^ «m1 tttp^a^fi atp 

tire. 
Give cause for drcumspection. 
• Cri»^<'Danea^periiapa; 

S 
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Jrvk Jho&t are tbe Danes thkt witness to my 

shame! 
Gasi, Perish the opprohrious term ! Not so, 

Arvida; 
Mjself will be the guardian of thy fame ; 
Tnist nie» I will.---Oar friends approach.-*0 

dear. 
While I attend them, clear that cloud, my brother, 
That sits upon the morning of thy youth ! 
It hangs too near the heart of thy Gustavus. 

[ExiL 
An. Of thy Gustavus ! O wretcfa, wretch, 

cursed wretch ! 
What is this time and place, and toys of circum- 

stance. 
That wind our actions so, as Heaven's own hand 
What's done may not unravel ^-^Pardon may! — 
Ihere's the Lethean sweet, the snow of Heaven, 
New blanching o'er the negro front of guilt. 
That, to the eye of mercy, all appears 
Fair as the unwritten page— yet, self-convict. 
Though Heaven's free power should pardon, 

where's my peace r 
Thus^ thus to be dnven out from my own breast ! 
To have no shed, no sheltering nook at home. 
To take re6ection in ! How looks the wretch 
Whose heart cries ' Villain' to itself? I'll not 
Endure its battery— Something must be done, 
Of high import, e^er night, that I may sleeps 
Or wake for ever ! 

Enter Gustavus, followed by the DalecarlianSf 

.A^DERSOM, ARMOLDUS, SiVARD, OfficCTty SfC. 

lit Dale, Let us all see him ! 

S<f Dale, Yes, and hear him too. 

^ Dale. Let us be sure 'tis he himself. 

4th Dale. Our general. 

5th Dale. And we will fight while weiqxins can 
be found. 

6th Dale. Or hands to wield them. 

7th Dale. Get on the bank, Gustavus. 

And. UOf my lord. 

Gust. My countrymen ! 

Itt Dale. Ho ! hear him ! 

id Dale. Peace .' 

M Dale. Peace ! 

4th Dale. Peace ! 

Guii. Amazement, I perceive^ hath filled your 
hearts. 
And joy, for that your lost Gustavus, 'scaped, 
Through wounds, imprisonments, and chains, and 

deaths, 
Thus sudden, thus unlooked for, stands before ye ! 
As one escaped from cruel hands I come. 
From hearu that ne'er knew pi^; dark and 

vengeful ! 
Who qualF the tears of orphans, bathe in blood, 
.And know no music but tne groans of Sweden ! 
Yet, not for that my sister's early innocence, 
And mother's age, now grind beneath captivity; 
Nor that one bloody, one remorseless hour, 
8wept my great sire^ and kindred, from my side ; 

VouL 



For them Gustavus weeps not; diough my eyes 
Were far less dear, for them I will not weep.— « 
But, O great parent, when I think on thee ! 
Thy numberless, thy nameless, shameful iofamies» 
My widowed country I Sweden ! when I think 
Upon thy desolation, spite of rage-^— 
And vengeance, that would chook them--«-«tear8 
will flow ! 

And. O, they wte villains, every Dane of them| 
Practised to stab and smile — to stab the babe 
That smiles upon them ! 

Am. What accursed hours 
Roll o'er those wretches, who, to fiends like these^ 
In their dear liberty, have bartered more 
Than worlds will rate for ? 

Gu$t» O Liberty ! Heaven's choice prerogative I 
True bond of law, thou social soul of property. 
Thou breath of reason, life of life itself! 
For thee the valiant bleed ! O sacred Liberty ! 
Winged from the summer's snare, from flatter* 

ing ruin, 
Like the bold stork you seek the wtntery shore, 
Leave courts, and pomps, and palaces, to slaves^ 
Cleave to the cold, and rest upon tlie storm I 
Upborn by thee, my soul disdained the terms 
Or empire — ofiered at the hands of tyrants ! 
With thee, I sought this favourite soil; with tliee^ 
These favourite sons I sought— thy sons, O liberty 1 
For, even aiuid the wilds of life, you lead them, 
Lift their low rafted cottage to the clouds, 
Smile o'er their heaths, and from their mountain 

tops 
Beam glory to the nations ! 

All. Liberty ! liberty ! 

Guit. Are ye not marked, ye men of Dalecar- 
lia, 
Are ye not marked, by all the circling world. 
As the great stake, the bst eflbrt for liberty r 
Say, is it not your wealth, the thirst, the food, 
The scope, and bright ambition, of your souls? 
Why else have you, and your renowned forefa* 

thers, 
From the proud summit of their glittering thrones 
Cast down the mightiest of your lawful kings, 
That dared the bold infringement? What, but 

liberty, . 
Tlu-ough the famed course of thirteen hundred 

years. 
Aloof hath held invasion from your hills, 
And sanctified their shade ?— And will ye, will yc 
Shrink (torn the hopes of the expecting world. 
Bid your high honours stoop to foreign insult. 
And, in one hour, give up to infamy 
The harvest of a thousand years ot glory ? 

Ut Dale. No ! 

2rf Dale. Never, never ! 

Sd Dale. Perish all first I 

4th Dale. Die all 1 

Gust. Yes, die by piecemeal ! 
Leave not a limb o'er which a Dane may tr^ 

uraph ! 
Now, from my soul, I joy, I joy, my friendly 
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lb lee ye feared ; uf aee diet even yoor foet 
Do juBtioe Ce your valour ! — 'thsK they be, 
The power of kiBgdomfl^ Mimiiied m ^ ooder hoftt, 
Yet Kept aloof, yet tremhliiig to anail ye ! 
And, O ! whea I look round, and see you here, 
Of number short, but prevalent in virtue. 
My heart sweUs high» end bums for the cacoui»- 

ter: 
ffvtc courage but froaii opposition grows } 
And what are Itftj, what a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the smew of a single arm, 
That strikes for liberty ^— That strikes to save 
His fields from fire, his infants from the sword, 
His coueh from lust, his daughters from pollu- 
tion. 
And his huge honours from eternal infamy i 
What, doubt we dien? Shall we, shall we stand 

here, 
TiU motives* that mig^t warm an ague's frost. 
And nerve the coward's arm, shall poorty seire 
To wake us to resistance ? Let us on ! 
O, yes, I read vour kyvely fierce impatience ; 
You shall not be withheld; we will rush on them. 
This is, indeed, to triumph, where we hold 
Three kingdoms in our toil ! Is it not glorious, 
Thus to appal the bold, meet force with fury, 
And push yon torrent back, tiU every wave 
Flee to its fountain i 



SdDale. On ! lead us oo,Gu8tavus! one word 

more 
Is but delay of conquest 
Gust, Take your wish. 
He, who wants arms, may grapple with the foe. 
And so be furnished. You, most noble Anderson , 
Divide our powers, and, with the famed Olaus, 
Take the leh rout — You, Eric, great in anns ! 
With the renowned Ned^bi, hi3d the right. 
And skirt the forest down ; then wheel at onoe^ 
Confessed to view, and close upon the vale : 
Myself, and my most valiant cousin here. 
The invincible Arvida, gallant Sivard, 
Amoldus, and these hundred hardy veteran^ 
Will pour directly on, and lead the onset. 
Joy, jo^, I see confessed from eveiy eye ! 
Your lunbs tread vigorous, ajid your bceastsbeat 

hi^! 
Thin thoQgh our ranks, dioogh scanty be our 

baixls. 
Bold are our hearts, and nervous are our hands! 
With us, truth, justice, fame, and freedom doae^ 
Bach, singly, equal to an host of foes, 
r feel,! feel them fill me out for fight. 
They lift my limbs as feathered Hermes fight ! 
Or, like the bird of glory, towering high, 
Thunder within his grasps and lightning in hit 

eye! 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L^Before the camp. 



' EfUcf Cbistiebw, TaOLXJO, wd Aitendanii, 

Critt, Your observation's iust; I see it, Trollio : 
Men are machine^ with all tfaehr boasted free- 



Their movements torn upon some favourite pas- 
sion; 

liet ait but find the latent foible out. 

We touch the spring and wind them at our plea^ 
sure. 
IVolL Let Heaven spy out for virtue, and dien 
starve it ! 

But vice and frailty are the statesman's quarry. 

The objects of our search, and of our science ; 

Marked by our smiley and cherished by our 
boimty. 

lis hence, you lord it o'er your servile senates ; 

How low the slaves will stoop to gorge their lusts, 

WIten aptly baited ! evenihe tongues of patriots 

CThote sons ai clamour) oft relax the nerve . 

Within the warmth of favour. 

CrtMt, How else should kings subsist } For what 
is power. 

But the mce conduct of anothei's weakness ? 

That thing called virtue is the bane of govern- 
ment, 

A' libel on the state, that asks suppression ; 

It has a hateful and unbending mialitjr ; 

It strves no enc^ stiJA restive to ue rein, 



And to the spur unspeed;^ : They who boast it 
Are traitors, rivals of their king, my Trollio^ 
And, wanting other subjects, greatly dare 
To lord it o'er themselves. Sich is Gustavus^ 

Ifyethebe 

Aim such Arvida was ; though now, I tnist^ 
He is too far advanced in our designs 
To think of a retreat 
TrolL Impossible! 
Alread3r has he lea|)ed the guilty mound, 
That might appal his virtue ; for the worid 
He dare not now look back; where shame pur- 
sues. 
And cuts off all retreat 

Enter Gentleman Usher and Petebson, mho 
kneels. 

Gent. My nege, lord Peterson. 

Crist Rise to our trust, most wordiy Peterson, 
Rise to our friendship : By my head I swear. 
Bar but our TroUio here, theiVs not a Swede, 
Who holds thy valued level in our heart ! 
For thottVt unshaken, though ihy nation swerve; 
Faithful among the faithless. 

Peter. What I am 
Let this inform your majesty. - [Gives m paeptet. 



TrolL Aaacquet? 

had you that, my friend ! 
Peler. Even from the hMds 



Whence) 



yon that, 
mframtl 
Of th« ODoa great Gustavtis. 
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Crisi. Then^^oQ have seen liim? Tell mei tell 
me, Peterson; 
What Mid be? £h! How looked the mighty 

rebel? 
Hb means, his scope, the pride of his presump- 
tion — 
Give me the whole ! 

Peter. Last mg;ht, my grsdous lord, 
While yet I held your messenger in cooference, 
Airrred, who brooght a letter from Gustavus^ 
Wherein, digesting many flagrant terms 
Of mutinons import against the state 
Of yoor high dignity, by morning lig^t 
He prayed me to attend him; boasting much 
Of plenteous hopes, and means of boi^st enter* 

prize. 
Of this I ganre yon notice ; and ere dawn 
Set oat m froh inteUigeiice-^I came ; 
1 saw him sfamnk, that glory of the north. 
Soiled with the vileness of a Slave's attire ; 
Where in the depth and darkness of the manes, 
For six long months he hath not seen the sun. 
CoUeagued with circling horrors, hourly toil 
Hath been his watch, and penury bis earning ; 
Bnt^ like the lion, newly broke from bonds, 
The mingling paesicms frmn his eyes dart glory ; 
Pride lira his stature, and his opemng front 
Stiil looks dominion. 

Criii, Who were his adherents ? 

Peier. The traitor Anderson, and a few friends, 
To whom, ere I set out, he stood revealed. 
And when I seemed to question on his powers 
Of rindsfaip, the props whereon he meant 
To lift oontention to the princely front 
Of such high opposition ; he replied. 
His powers were near your person. 

Crkt. How ! what's here f 

[Looki an the pacquet. 
To Laorens, Aland, Haquin, and Roderic ! 
Confusion ! Treason's in our camp ! Who's there? 

CrenL My li^e ! 

Crist, Bour tms to Norbi ^Bid him seize 

[Givet a signet. 
The Swedish captains. 

TrM Mi^ I but presume 

CrisL I wdl not be oontrouled — ^bid him seiae 

Soldiers and chiefs ! by hell, there's not a Sweden 
But lurks an instrument to prompt rebellion. 
And i^ots upon my life! Look there, 'tis evi- 
dent : [Gives TrolUo a letter. 
They are all leagued, conMerate with Gnstavus, 
The abettors of his treason. 
TroL It should seem so : 
And yet it shonld not— —Tell me, Peterson, 
Art tlioa assured thy credit with Gustavus 
WiU answer to a trust like this? Ha! Say. 
Peter, Yes, well assured: my teal appeared 
toowarm 
To flilve the least cold colour for suspicion. 
'LrelL I U»y ny fnand, I lear he has over- 
reached you. 



Divide and conquer, is the sum of politics. 

Beyond the dreaded eirele of his sword, 

Gustavus triumphs in an ample genius ; 

He walks at large, sees clear and wide around 
him; 

Calm in the storm and turbulence of action ; 

He ponders on the last event of things 

And makes each cause subservient to the conse- 
quence. 
Crist. You over-iate his craft; the/re falser 
my Trollio, 

False every Swede of them ; I relMl their souls. 

EiUer CaiSTiKA and MariaKa. 

Cristina. I heard it was your royal pleasure^ 
sir, 
I should attend jwt hi^mess* 

Crist. Yes, Cristina, 
But business interferes. [Exeunt. 

Enter an Oficer. 

Offi. My sovereign liege ! 
Wide o'er the western shdting of yon hill, 
We think, thougjh indlstiBetiy^ we can spy 
Like men in motion mastering on the heath ; 
And there is one who saith he can discern 
A few of martial gesture, and brig^ anas, 
Who this way bend their action. 

Crist, Friends^ perhafn; 
For foes it were too danag^Hasle thee^ Trollio, 
Detach a thousand of our Danish horse 
To rule their motions — We will out ourself, 
And hold our powers in readtneaa— Lead on« 

JBwaaf. 
SCENE H. 

Enter Cristina and Mariana. 

Mar, Ha! did you mark, my piincess^ did^ 

you mark ? 
Should some reverse, some wondrous whirl of 

fate 
Once more return Gustatus to the battle^ 
New nerve his arm, and wreath his brow with 

conquest; 
Say, would you not repent that e'er you saved 
This dreadful man, the foe of your great race ; 
Who poiArs impetuoas in hie country's cause - 
To spoil you of a kingdom ? 
Ctistina, No, my mend. 
Had I to death, or bondage, sold mr nre. 
Or had Gastavos on onr native reafans 
Made hostile inroad, then, my Mariana! 
Had I then saved him from the stroke of jnstioe^ 
I should not cease my suit to Heaven for pardon. 
But if, though in a foe, to rovc re n c e virtue, 
Withstand oppression, rescue injured irinoeeoce^ 
Step boldly in betwiift my sife and guilt, 
And save my king^ my mber, from diAonour ; 
If thb be sin, I have shook bands with penitence. 
First, perish crowns, dominion, all the shine 
And trannence of this woVld, ere guilt shall serve 
To buy the vain incumbrance. 
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Mar. Do not tliink 
I meant, my princess, to arraign your virtues, 
Howe'er I seemed to question on the conse- 
(juence. 
Cristma, The consequence of virtue must 
be good: 
It must Though it should prove m]^ father^s lot, 
In being rescued from one act of guilt, 
To lose the whole of all his wide dominions, 
He were a gainer — Blasted be that royalty, 
Which mui^er must make sure, and crimes in- 
glorious ! 
The bulk of kingdoms, nay, the world is light. 
When guilt weighs opposite — O would to Hear 

ven, 
The loss of empire would restore his innocence. 
Restore the fortunes, and the precious lives 
Of thousands, fallen the victims of ambition ! 

Enter Laertes. 

Ha ! Laertes ! most welcome ! well — ^and have 
you ! say, Laertps- — 

Laer, O roy^ maid ! 

CritttT^fl. Thy looks are doubtful Speak, 

Why art thou silent— Does he live ? 

Laer* He does. 
But death ere night must fill a long account ; 
The camp, the country's in confusion : War 
And changes ride upon the hour, that hastes 
To intercept my tongue-— I else could tell 
Of virtues hitherto l^yond ray ken; 
Courage, to which the lion stoops his crest^ 
Yet grafted upon oualities as soft 
As a rocked infanrs meekness; such as tempts^ 
Against my faith, my country, and allegiance, 
To wish thee speed, Gustavus. 

Crutina'. Then you found him. 

Tdier, I die) : ^d warned him, but in vain ; for 
death 
To him appeared move grateful than to find 
His friend's dishonour. 

Cristina, Give nie the manner— quick-— toft, 
good Laertes I 

Enter Cri$tie|iv, Trollio, P^iERsoif, 
Danetf SfC, 

Criit, Damned, double traitor ! O cursed, 

false Arvida ! 
Guard well the Swedish prisoners, bind th^m 

hard — 
Stand to your arms — ^Bring forth the captives 

there! 

Enter Augusta f^nd Gustava guarded, 

TrolL My liege 

Crist* Away ! I^ hear no more of politics ; 
Fortune ! we will not trust the changeling more; 
But wear her girt upon our armed loins, 
pr pointed in our grasp. 

Enter an Officer, 
fffi. The foe's at hand. 



With gallant shew your thousand Danes rode 

forth, 
But shall return no more ! I marked for action, 
A band of desperate resulutes rush on them, 
Scarce numbering to a tenth, and in mid way 
They dosed ; the shock was dreadful, nor yoo^ 

Danes 
Could bear the madding charge ; a while they 

stood; 
Then shrunk, and broke, and turned— —When, 

lo, behind, "- 
Fast wheehng from the right and left, tfaer« 

poured, * 

Who intercepted their return, and, caught 
Within the toil, they perished. 

Crist, Tis Gustavus ! 
No mortal else, not Ammon's boasted son. 
Not Caesar would have dared it. Tell me, say» 
What numbers in the whole may they amount to ? 

Offi. Abont five thousand. 

Crttt. And no more ? 

Offi, No more. 
That yet appear. 

Crist. We count wi tiroes their sum. 
Haste, soldier, take a trumpet, tell Gustavns 
We have of terms to offer, and would treat 
Touching his mother's ransom ; say, her death. 
Suspended by our grace, but waits his answer. 

[Exit Ogicer, 
Madam, it should well suit with your authority, 

[To August m^' 
To check this frenzy in your son — look to it, 
Or by the saints this hour^s your last of life ! 

Aug. Come, my Gustava, come, my little cap- 
tive! 
We shall be free ; our tyrant is grown kind ; 
And for these chains that hind tbv pretty ann% 
The golden 'cherubim shall lend thee wings. 
And thou shalt mount amid the smiling dioir 
Of little heavenly songsters, like thyself, 
All robed in innocence. 

Gustavo, Will you go« mother? 

Aug. So help me, mercy! Yes, 111 go, my 
child ; 
And I will give thee to thy father's fondness^ 
And to tlie arms of all tliy royal race 
In Heaven ; who sit on thrones, with loves,and joys, 
And pleasunes smiling round. 

Cr^t. Is this my answer ? 
Come forth, ye ministers of death, come forth ! 

Enter Ruffian^ who seixe Augusta and Gustavo^ 
Pluck them asunder ! We sliall prove you, lady ! 
Tis my damned lot, thus ever to be crossed 
With rank blown pride, and insolence eternal. 
Gustavo. O mother, take nie, take me from 
these men ! 
Thev fright me with their looks. 

Aug. Alas, my child, I cannot take thee from 

them. 
Gustava. P, they w jll hurt roe : can't you t«k{ 
aie, mother? 
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Amg. They cao't, dbey cuinot hmt yoa^ my 
Gustttva. 
Fear aot» my little one ! your name should be 
A charm o'er oowardioey fOT vou are called 
Afier your valiant brother ; WU diaown you. 
He will not love yon, if you fear, Gustava. 

Crisiina, Ah si oan hold no longer. Royal 
sir, 
Thus on my knees, and lower, lower stil l 

Cris/. Biy child ! What mean you? 

Crisfiaa. O my gracious father ! 
KiU, kill me rather— let me perish first. 
But do not stain the sanctity of kings 
Widi the sweet blood of helpless innocence ; 
I>o not, my father ! Snare toe little orphans, 
And let the lambs go tree ! 

Jmm, Ha! who art thou? 
Hmt Took'st so like the inhabitants of Heaven, 
like mercy sent upon the morning's blush. 
To glad tlie heart, and cheer a gloomy world 
Wioi light 'till now unknown? 

Criii. Away, they come. 
TU hear no more of your ill-timed petitions. 

Crisiina. O yet for pity ! 

Crist. I will none on't; leave me ! 
Pity ! it is the infant fool of nature : 
Tear off her hold, and bear her to her tent 

[Extuni Crittinoy Mar, Laer. and attendaiUs. 

Enter an Officer, 

0§^ My Uege, Gustavua^ thoug|i with much re- 
luctance. 
Consents to one hour's truce. His soldiers rest 
Upon their arms, and, followed by a few, 
He comes to know your terms. 

Crist, I see, fall back 

Stand firm — ^Be ready, slaves, and, on the word. 
Plunge deep your daggers in their bosoms. 

\Foknki to AuguMta. 

JSnter Gustavus, Arvjda, Anderson, Arnol- 

PUS, SiVARO, ^C, 

Hold! 

Guit, Ha ! it is, it is my mother ! 

Crist. Tell me, Gustavus, tell me why is this? 
That, as a stream diverted from the banks 
Of smooth obedience, thou hast drawn those men 
Upon a dry undiannelled enterprize 
To turn th«ir inundation ? — Are the lives 
Of my misguided people held so light, 
That thus Uiott'dst push them on the keen rebuke 
Of guarded majesty ; where justice waits, 
AU awful, and resistless to assert 
The imperious rights, the sanctitude of kings, 
And blast rebellion? 

GvMt. Justice ! Sanctitude ! 
And rights! O patience! Rights! What rights, 

thou ^rant? 
Yes, if perdition be the rule of power ; 
If wrongii give right ; O then, supreme in mis- 
chief! 
flhoQ ^rert the lordy the monarch of the wprld ! 



Too narrow for thy claim. But if thon think'st ' 

That crowns are vilely propertied, like coin, 

To be the means, the specialty of lust. 

And sensual attribution — If thou think'st, 

That empire is of titled birth, or blood ; 

That nature, in the proud behalf of one, 

Shall disenfranchise all her lordly race. 

And bow her general issue to the yoke 

Of private domination — then, thou proud one, 

Here know me for thy king — Howe er be told, 

Not claim hereditary, not the trust 

Of frank election ; 

Not even the high anointing hand of Heaven 

Can authorise oppression ; give a law 

For lawless power ; wed faith to violation ; 

On reason build misrule, or justly bind 

Allegiance to injustice — ^Tyranny 

Absolves all faith ; and who invades our rights^ 

Howe'er his own commence, can never be 

But an usurper — But for thee, for thee 

There is no name ! — thou hast abjured mankind; 

Dashed safety from thj bleak unsocial side. 

And waged wild war with universal nature ! 

Crist, licentious traitor! thou canst talk it 
largely; , 

Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings, 
And power, prime attribute ? As on thy tongue 
The poise of battle lay, and arms, of force, 
To throw defiance in the front of duty. 
Look round, unruly boy ! thy battle comes 
like raw, disjointed must'ring; feeble wrath ! 
A war of waters borne against the rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume, and chfife^ 
And shiver in the toil. 

Gutt, Mistaken man ! 
I come, empowered and strengthened in thy weak- 
ness. 
For though the structure of a tyrant^s throne 
Rise on me necks of half the suffering world, 
Fear trembles in the cement: Prayers and tean, 
And secret curses, sap its mouldenng base, 
And steal the pillars of allegiance from it ; 
Then, let a »ngle arm but dare the sway, 
Headlong it turns, and drives upon destruction. 

!Z>io^ Profane, and alien to the love of heaven ! 
Art thou still hardened to the wrath divine. 
That hangs o'er thy rebellion ? — Know'st thou not 
Thou art at enmity with grace ? Cast out. 
Made an anathema, a curse enrolled 
Among the faithful, thou and thv adherents 
Shorn from our holy church, ana offiered up 
As sacred to damnation ? 

Gust, Yes, I know. 
When such as thou, with sacrilegious hand. 
Seize on the apostolic key of heaven, 
It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves 
To shut out virtue, and unfold tnose gates, 
That heaven itself had barred against the lusts 
Of avarice and ambition. Soft, and sweet, 
As looks of charihf, or voice of lambs 
That bleat upon the morning, are the words 
Of christian meekness.! Mission all flivine ! 
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Tbe Imw of love tole mandate— but your gall. 
Ye Swedish prelacy ! Your ^ hath turned 
The words of sweet, but indigested peace, 

To wrath and hittemess ^Ye unhallowed men ! 

In whom vice sanctifies, whose precepts teach 
Zeal without truth, religion without virtue, 
Who ne'er preach Heaven but with a downward 

eye, 
Tliat turns your souls to dross; who^ shouting, 

loose 
The dogs of hell upon us — thefts, and rapes, 
Sacked towns, and midnight bowlings through the 

realm 
Receive your sanction O 'tis glorious mis- 
chief, 
When vice turns boly, puts religion on. 
Assumes the robe pontifical, the eye 
Of saintly elevation, Uesseth sin. 
And makes the seal of sweet offended heaven 
A sign of blood, a label for decrees, 

That hell would shrink to own ! 

CrUt. No more of this. 
Gustavus, wouldst thou yet return to grace. 
And hold thy motions in the sphere of duty. 
Acceptance mi^ht be found. 

(}uti. Imperial spoiler ! 
GWe me my father, give me back my kindred. 
Give me the fathers of ten thousand orphans, 
Give me the sons in whom thv ruthless sword 
Has left our widows childless ! Mine they were. 
Both mine, and every Swede's, whose patriot 

breast 
Bleeds in his country's wounds ! O thou can'st 

not! 
Hiou hast out-sinned all redconing ! Give me 



My all that's left, my gentle mother there, 
And spare yon little trembler ! 

Critt. Yes, on terms 
Of compact, and submission. 

Gutt. Ha! with thee? 
Compact with thee ! and mean'st tfaou for my 

country? 
For Sweden ! No— so hold my heart but firm, 
Altlk/ it wring for't ; though blood drop for tears, 
And at the sight my straining ^es start forth— 
Thev both shall perish first 
Critt, Slaves, do your oiBoe. 
Guit. Hold yet ! — ^Thou caa^st not be 9D damn- 
ed ! my mother ! 
I dare not ask thy blessing— Where's Arvida? 
Where art thou ? Come, nay fiiend, thou'st known 

teniptation 

And therelore best can'st pity, or support me, 
Arv. Alas ! I shall bat serve to wdgh thee 
downward. 
To pull thee hom the danliiM, siriitfess heif^ 
Afwhich thy virtue soars. iMor, O Gastavus, 
My soolis tek, diseoosolfl«e and dark; 
3ick to the world, and hateful to myself, 
I have no ooaacvy now; iVe nought b«t diee, 
AndshouldyieklnptheinteNatofi ' 



Where thine's in i 

Aug. See, my son relents ; 
Behold, O long ! yet spare us but a i 
His little sister shall embrace his knees. 
And these fond arms, around hb duteous neck. 
Shall join to bend him to us. 

Cmt. Could I trust yo 

Arv. ril be your hostage. 

CrUt. Granted. 

Gu$L Hold, my friend. 
[Here Arvida breaki from Guttamu, and 
pastes to CrittienCs Party^ wkUe Augusta 
and Gustavo go over to Gustavus, 

Aug. Is it then given,, yet given me 'ere I 
die 
To see thy face, Gustavus ? Ihus to gaas» 
To touch, to fold thee thus !^My son, my son ! 
And have I lived to this ? It is enou^ 
All armed, and in thy country's precMus cause 
Terribly beauteous, to behold thee dius ! 
Why, 'twas my only, hourly suit to heaven, 
And now *tis granted. O my glorious child ! 
Blessed were the throes I felt M thee, Gustavos ! 
For from the breast, from oat your svrodung 

bands, 
You stepped the child of honomr. 

Gtci^. O my mother ! 

Aug. Why stands that water trembiiBg in 
thy eye ? 
Why heaves thy bosom ? Tom not thus tamj ! 
Tis die last time that we most meet, mycniMf 
And I will have thee whole. Why, why, Ovsr 

tavus. 
Why is this form of heaviness ? For me 
I trust it is not meant ; yoo cannot think 
So poorly of me : I grow old, my son. 
Ana to the utmost period of mortality, 
I ne'er should find a death's hour hke to ttis, 
Whereby to do thee honour. 

Gust. Roman patriots ! 
Ye Dccii, self-devoted to your country ! 
You gave no mothers up ! Will annals yield 
No precedent for this, no elder boast. 
Whereby to match my trial ? 

Aug. Noy Gustavus; 
For Heaven still squares our trial to our strengdi» 

And thine is of the foremost ^Noble vooth ! 

Ev'n I, thy parent, with a conscious pride, 
Have often bowed to thy superior virtues. 
O, there is but one bitterness in death. 
One only sting— 

Gu5^. Speak, speak! 

Aug. lis felt for thee. 
Too well I know tby gentteoess of soul. 
Melting as babes; even now the pmsnre's c^ 

thee, 
And benis thy lovefincss to earth— O, chiid ! 
The dear but sad foretaste of thy afliclion 
Already kills thy mother— But, befaofa^ 
Behold thy valiant followers, who to thee^ 
And to the faith of thy protecting an% 
Have given ten tfaoonaiid mothens daug^cn^^ 
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VTho in thy virtue yet may learn to bear 
MiUions of free-bom sons to bless thy name. 
And pm for their deliverer — O farewell ! 
This, and bot this, the very last adieu ! 



s very 11 
on thy 1 



Heaven nt victorioas on t&y arm, my son 
jiad awe tfaee to thy merits ! 

Crut. Ah, thoo traitress ! 

Gastesa. O brother, aVt you strpnger than 
that man? 
I>oo*t let him take my mother. 

Amg. See, Gnttavns, 
My Htcle captive waits for one embrace. 

Otttf . Come to my arma^ thoo lamb-like sacri- 
fice! 



O that they were of 
To Jet tbee to my h« 



force to bold thee ever. 



my heart ! there lock thee close^ 
And cirde tliee with life ! But 'twill not hei 
Gastoao. Ill stay with you, my brother. 
Gtisf . Killing innocence ! 
That I wBs bom to see this hour ! 
The pains of beli are on ma ! — ^Take her, mo- 
i5er! 
GmstmML I will not part with you, indeed, I 

will not! 
Gasr. Take her— Distraction ! Haste, my 
dearest mother : 
Ob— ebe I shall run mad— quite mad and save 

Jra. Hold, madam ; hear me, thoo most dear 
Gostavus ! 
T^as low I bend my prayer, reject me not : 
If onoe, if ever, thoo didst love Arvida, 
O leave me here to answer to the wrath 
Of this fell tyrant. Save thy honoured mother, 
And that sweet lamb, from slaughter ! 
€rmU. Cruel friendship \ 
Criit. And, by my life Yd take dne at thy 
word. 
Thou doobly damned I bat that I know 'twould 
please thee. 
Amg. No, generous piinee, thy blood shaH ne- 
ver be 
The price of our dishonour. Come, my duld ; 
Waep not, sweet babe ! theie shall no harm 
ni^ thee. 
Criif. 'TIS well, proud da m e ; you are 

Each to 1^ chaige— Here break we oll^ G u s t a 

vus; 
For to the very teeth of thy rebellion 
We dash defiance back. 

Gutt. Alas^ my mother ! 
Grief choaks up utterance, else I have to say 
Whet aever tongue unfolded— Yet rentra * 
Come back, and I will give up al^ to save thee ! 
For, OB the eofvering of diy sacred head, 



My heart drops blood. Thou fountain of my 

life! 
Dearer than mercy is to kneeling penitence^ 
My earliest blessine, first and latest joy; 
Return, return, aodsave thy lost Gostavus ! 
Crist No more, thou trifier ! 
Atu;, O farewell for ever ! 
[Exeunt Criitiem and his partyi ChtsUoiU 
and his jmriy remain. 
Gust, Then she is gone — Arvida ! Anderson ! 
For ever gone — Amoldus, friends, where are ye? 
Help here, heave, heave this mountain from me 

^O 

Heaven keep my senses !— -So— We will to 



But let no banners wave — ^Be still, thoo trump ! 
And every martial sound that gives the war 
To nomp or lerity ; for vengeance now 
Is dad with heavy arms, scMalelv stem, 
Resolved, but silent as Uie slauf^tered heaps 
O'er which my soul is brooding* 

Am. O Gustavus ! 
Is there a Swede of us^ whose supord and soul 
Grapples not to thee, as to all they hold 
Of earthly estimation? Said I moie^ 
It were Iwt half my thought. 

And, On thee we gaze. 
As one unknown till this important houfi 
Pre-eminent of men ! 

Siv. Accursed be he, 
Who^ in thy leading, will not fig^t, and strive, 
And bleed, and gasp, with pleasure f 

And. We are thine; 
411, all, both we and ours ; whom thou this day 
Hast dearly purchased. 

Am. Though, to yield us up. 
Had scarce b^n less than virtue. 

Gat^ O my friends \ ' 
I see, 'tis not for man to boast his strength 
Before the trial cornea— This very hour. 
Had I a thousand parents, all seemed light 
When weighed agamst my country; and but now. 
One mother seenied of weight to poise the worid, 
Though c o n sc ious truth aad reason were against 

her. « 

For, O, bowe'er the partial passions sway. 
High Heaven assigna but one unbiassed way ; 
Direct through every opposition leads, 
Where shelves dectene, and many a steep im- 
pedes. 
Here hold we on — ^though diwarting fiends alarm. 
Here held we on—- though devious Syrens charm; 
In Heaven's disposing power events unite. 
Nor aught can happen wrong to him who acts 
aright 

[Exeunt 
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6C&KE L^T%e royal tent. 
Sinter Cristika and Mariana. 
Criitina, Hark ! Mariana, list I-t-No — ^All b 

It was not fancy sure— didst thou hear aught? 

Mar, Too plain, the voice of terror seized my 
car, 
And my heart sinks within, me. 

Crittina. O, I fear 
The war is now at work—- As winds, methought, 
Long borne through hollow vaults, the sound ap- 
proached; 
One sound, yet laden with a thousand notes 
Of fearful variation ; then it swelled 
To distant shouts, now coming on the gale ; 
Aeatn, borne backward with a parting groan, 
AU sunk to horrid stillness. 

Afar. Look, my princess ! 
Ah,, no ! withhold thy eyes ! the place grows 

dark, 
A sudden cloud of sorrow stains the day, 
And throws its gloom around. 

Enter four Slavet, a$ bearing the bodie$ <f 
Augusta and Gustava oh a hier covered. — 
Four wfomenf in chainMyfoUow weeping. 

Criitina. Whence are ye, say, you daughters of 
affliction ? 
Their speech is in their tears— Avert, ye saints ! 
Avert ttmt thought ! soft ! hold ye ! IVe a tear 
For every mourner — ^Ah ! 

[Looks under the covering. 

Mar. What mean you, madam ? 

Criitina. Reflection, come not there ! See it 
: not, eyes ! 
How art thou spilt, thou blood of royalty ! 
Close at the paleness of its parent breast 
The babe lies slaughtered. Tell me, who did this ? 
No^ hold ye ! Say not that my father did it; 
For duty then turns rebel-^Cruel father ! 
O, that some villager, whose early toil 
Lifts the penurious morsel to his'mouth. 
Had claimed my birth ! Ambition had not then 
Thus stepped 'twixt me and Heaven. 
. Mar. Go, bear it henc e 
Turn, turn, my royal mistress ! 

Criitina. Ah, Augusta ! 
Among thy foes thou'rt fallen, thou'rt fallen in 

virtue! 
Exalt thyself, O Guilt ! for here the good 
Have none who may lament them. .Sit we down; 
For I grow weary of the world ; let death 
Within his vaulted durance, dark and still. 
Receive me too; and where the afflicted rest^ 
There fold me in for ever. 

Enter Laertes. 
Laer, Arisen Ciistioa; fly ! thou royal virgin ! 



This mom beheld the^ mistress of the north. 
Bright heir of Scandinavia ; and this hour 
Has left thee not, throughout thy wide domimoni^ 
Whereon to rest thy foot. 

Criitina. Now, praise to Heaven ! 
Say but my father lives ! 

Laer. At your command 
I went; and, from a neighbouring summit, view<* 

ed 
Where either host stood adverse, sternly wedged ; 
Reflecting on each other's gloomy front. 
Fell hate and fixed defiance — When, at once. 
The foe moved on, attendant on the steps 
Of their Gustavus — ^He, with mournful pace 
Came slow and silent ; till two hapless Danes 
Pricked forth, and on his helm discfaaiged their 

fury: 
Then rouzed the lion ! To my wondering sight 
His stature grew twofold ; before his eye 
All force seemed withered, and his horrid plom^ 
Shook wild dismay around ; as Heaven's dread 

bolt, 
He shot, he pierced our lejpons; in his strength 
His shouting squadron gloned, rushing on 
Where'er he led the battle— full five times, 
Henmied by our mightier host, the foe seemed 

lost. 
And swallowed from my sight ; £iVe dmes agaiHf 
Like flame, they issued to 5ie light — and thrice. 
These eyes beheld him, they beheld Gustavus 
Unhorsed, and by a host girt singly in ; 
And thrice he broke through all. 
Criitina. My blood runs chilL 
Laer^ With such a strenuous^ such a labouied 

conflict. 
Sure never field was fought ! until Gustavua 
Aloud cried. Victory ! and on his spear 
High reared the imperial diadem or Denmaric 
Then slacked the battle ; then recoiled our host; 
His echoed, Victorv ! and now would know 
No bounds; rout followed, and the face of iig|it'— 
— She heeds me not 

Criitina. O, ill-*starred royalty ! 
My father ! Cruel, dear, unhappy father ! 
Summoned so sudden ! fearful thought ! 
Step in, sweet mercy ! For tliy time was — Ha ! 

Enter Crist iern, flyings without hti helmet, is 
diaorderj hit sword broke, and hit garmentt 
bloody ; he throwt away hit iword, and tpeaki. 

Criit. Give us new arms of proof-afresh horses 

-ouick ! 

A watch witnout there-^set a standard up 

To guide our scattered powers! Haste, my 

friends, haste ! 
We must be gone — O for some cooling stream 
To slake a monarch's thirst ! 

Laer. A post, my liege, 
A second post from Denmaik i 
% 
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Criii. AlTs lost 
Is it not 80? Begone ! Perdition cboiik thee— 
Gvre ine a momeiit^s aolitade — Thooghty thought, 
Where wouldsl thon lead ? 

Critiinm. Me sees me not—— -Alas, alas, my 
imtber! 
Oj what a war there lives within his eye ! 
Where greatness struggles to sonrive itself* 
I trembfe to approach him ; yet I fain 
Wookl biing peace to him — Don't yoa know me, 

My fiitfaer, look upon me ! look, my father ! 
Why strains your lip, and why that doubtful eye 
llut)agh fury melting o'er me? Turn, ah, turn i 
I cannot bear its softness — How ? nay, then. 
There is a falling dagger in that tear. 
To kill thr child, to murder thy Cristioa. 

CrtMi. llien thou'rt Cristina ? 

Crisiium. Yes. 

CriMt. MychUd! 

CristMA, I am. 

Critt. Curse me I then curse me ! Join with 
heaven and earth 
And bell, to curse ! 

Criaiina. Alas ! on me, my father, 
Tbv curses be on me; but on thy head 
Fall blessings from that heaven, w hich has this day 
Preserved Uiy life in battle. 

CrUt. What have I 
To do with heaven ? DamnaUon ! What am I ? 
All frail and transient as my lapsed dominions ! 
E'en now the solid earth prepares to slide 
From underneath me. Nature's power cries out. 
Leave him, thou universe ! No-^4M>ld me, heaven ! 
Mold me, thou heaven ! whom I've forsaken — 

hold 
Thy creature, though accursed ! 

Cristina, Patience and peace 
I^»s8es6 thy mind ! Not all thy pride olT empire 
E'er gave such blessed sensation, as one hour 

Of penitence, though painful ^Let us hence— ^ 

Far from the blood aiKi bustle of ambition. 
Be it my task to watch thy rising wish^ 
To smooth thy brow, find comfort for thy cares. 
And f^r thy wiU, obedience $ still to cheer 
The day with smiles, and lay the nightly down 
Beneath thy slumbers^ 

Crist. O thou ail that's left me ! 
Even in the riot, in the rage of fight, 
Thv guardian virtues watched around my head. 
When else no arm could aid — for through my 

ranks, 
My circling troops, the fell Gustavus rushed ; 
' V engeance !' he cried, and with one eager hand 
Gripped fast my diadem — his other arm 
High reared the deathfol steel— ^suspended yet; 



For in his eye, and throu^ his varying face'. 



fought- 



•he 



In wrath reluctant— Then, with gentler voice; 
' Cristina, thou hfi»t conquered ! Go/ be cried, 
* I yield thee to her vinues/ 
Vol. I. 



Enter Trollio and Guards, twords drawn, 

IhUL Haste, O king ! 
The foe has hemmed us round ; O haste to save 
Thyself and us ! , 

Criit Thy sword. 

[Takes a sword from one of the Guards* 

TrolL What means my 

Crist. ViUain! 
Well thought, by Hell ! Ha! Yes, thou art our 

minister. 
The reverend monitor of vic e the soil. 
Baneful and rank with evenr principle. 
Whence grow the crimes of kings. First perish 
thou ! [^tabs him. 

Who taught the throne of power to fix on fear, 
And raise its safety from the public ruin ; 
Fall thou into the gulph thyself hast fixed 
Between the prince and people ; Cutting off 
Communion from the ear of royalty. 
And mercy from complaintr-^away, away ! 
Thy death, old man, oe on thy monarch's head; 
On thine, the blood of all thy comitrymen. 
Who fell beneath thy counsels. [Exeunt. 

TaoLLio attempts to rise, and then speaks. 
TrolL Thou bloody tyrant ! late, too late I 

find. 
Nor faith, nor gratitude, nor f'riendly trust, 
No force of obligations can subsist 
Between the guilty — O, let none aspire 
To be a king's convenience ! Has he virtues. 
Those are his own ; his vices are his minister's. 
Who dares to step 'twixt envy and the throne, 
Alike to feel the caprice of his prince, 
As public detestation. Ha ! I am going— 
But whither? No one near ! to feel ! to catch ! 
The world but for an instant ! for one ray 
To guide my soul ! Her way grows wonderous 

dark, 
And down ! down ! down ! [Dies, 

SCENE ir. 

^nter Gustavus, Anderson, Arnoldus, Si- 
yard, ifc. in triumph. Gustavus advanceSy 
and the rest range themselves on each side tf 
the stage* 
Gust. That we have conquered, first we bend 

to heaven ! 
And. And next to thee ! 
AIL To thee, to thee, Gustavus ! 
Gust, No, matchless men ! my brothers of the 

war! 
Be it my greatest glory to have mixed 

a arms with yours, and to have fought for once 
e to a Dalecarlian ; like to you. 
The sires of honour, of a new-bom fame. 
To be transmitted, from your great memorial, 
To climes unknown, to age succeeding age^ 
Till time shall verge upon eternity, 

And patriots be no more 

3T 
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Am, Behold, my lor^^ 
The Danish prisonerSy and the traitor Petersooy 
Attend their fate. 

GtuL Send home the Daoea wkh hoBoucy 
And let them better learn, from Our example, 
To treat whom next they conquer with'nuns- 
nity. 

And. But then for Peterson ! 

Gust. His crimes are great: 
A single death were a reward for treason : 
Let him still languish — Let him be exiled ! 
No more to see the land of liberty, 
The hills of Sweden, nor the native fidda 
Of known, endeared idea. 

Arid. Royal sir. 
This is to pardon, to encourage villains; 
And hourly to expose thait sacred M£e, 
Where all our safety centres. 

Gust. Fear them not 
The fence of virtue is a chiefs best caution ; 
And the firm surety of my people's hearts 
Is all the guard that e'er s|iali wait Gulstavns. 
I am a soldier from my youth ; yet Anderson, 
These wars, wliere man must wound himself in 

many 
Have somewhat shocking in them: trust mc^ 

friend, 
Kxcept in such a cause as this day's quurrel^ 
I would not shed a sin^e wretch's blood 
For the world's empire ! 

Arn. O exalted Sweden ! 
Blessed people ! Heaven ! whereita hatve we 6it- 

served 
A man like this to role us ! 

Enter ArVida leading in Cristina. He runs 
to GusTAvrs. 

Gust. My Arvida ! 

Arv. My king ! O hail ! Thus let me pax^y 
homage. fKneeu. 

Gust. Rise, rise, nor shame oar frienothip. 

Arv. See, Gustavus ! Behold, n6r longer won- 
der at my ftailty. 

Gust. Be faithful^ eyes I Ha ! Yes ! it niuat 
be so, 
Tis she ; for Heaven would choose no otBer form 
W herein to treasure every mental vn-tue ! 

Cristina. Renowned Gustavos! mightiest a- 
mong men ! 
If such a wretch, the captive of d^ armsy 
Trembling and awed in thy superior nvesenoe, 
May find the grace that every ether nnds, 
VoT thou art said to be of wondraua gondneaaS 
llien hear, and O excuse a foe's prewimption. 
While low, thus low, yon see 8 suppUaot duld. 
Now pleading for a father, for a omt. 
Much loved — if cruel, yet unhappy — ^fother I 
O, let, let him escape, who ne^er can wrong thac 

more! 
If he, with circling nations^ could not staad 
A^nst thee sioKle; ^gly, what can he^ 
When thou art fenced wiu astioM? 



Gust. Ha ! that posture ! 

rise-^-surprised, my eye perceived it not 
Cristina I thou, all- forpied tor exceUenoe 1 

I've much to say, but that my tongue, ny.lhoQghtfl^' 
Are troubled; warred on by onusuuil pasaons. 
Twas hence Uiou hadst it in thy p^wec to ask. 

Ere I could, offer. Come, my tnend, aanst, 

Instruct me to be gratefuL Q Cristitta i 

1 fought for fireedoniy not for crowns, thon fiuT 

onef 
They shall sit brighter on that belmteoos head. 
Whose eye might owe the mulMurcfcs of the eaitfay 
And light the world to vittuie !— ^-Mpr Anrida ! 
Arv. O great and good, and f^onnos lo die 
last ! 
I rted thy soul, I see the generous coniict, 
And come to ^, not trouble, thy repose. 
Could you but know with what an eager haste 
I sprung to execute thy late commandi; 
To shield this lovely object of thy cares, 
And give her thus, all beauteous, to thy ^jpes* 
For I've no bliss btit thine, have lost the form 
Of every wish that's foreign to tky happiness. . 
But, O, my king ! my conqiSieior ! my* Gustavus! 
It grieves me much, dbat mou nuist sfclortly mourn. 
Even on the day in which thy coont^V freed. 
That crowns thy arms with conquest slnd Cristioa.* 

Gust. Alas! your chedk is pale-^ you btoi, 

mw brother ! 
Arv* 1 do, indeed — to death ! 
Gust. Yon have undone me : 
Rash, headstrt>ng man ! 0^ wa^ this well, Ar- 
vida? [Turns from kirn. 
Art. Pktfcfon, Gustavus ! mine^ the commoa 
lot. 
The fate of thodsands foUen this day in battle. 
I had resolved on lifo, to sec yon biessed. 
To sec niy king and his CristinsB happy. 
Tum^ dkm belov^ thou hoooused next to Het-' 

ven\ 
And to thy anoBS reoehre a penitent, 
Who never mora shall wnong thee. 

Gutt. O, Arrijda ! 
Friend! friend! [Turns and ^hrsuM hm. 

Arv. Thy heart beifts comfort to me ! ia diif 
breas^ 
I Let thy Arvida, let thy friend ^rvive. 
\0 ! strip his once loved image of its frailties^ 
And. strip it, too, of ev^ fiaiider. thouriit, 

I, That may give thee affliction Do, Gustavas; 

It is my last request ; for^ Heavan and thou 
Are all the care, and business— of Arvida. 

[Dies. 

GuU. Mead ! brother ! ^leak MUi't gone, 

and here is all 

Tbai^s left of him, who was my life's best trea- 
sure! 

How art thon fallen, thou gveatly valiant man ! 

In ruin graceful, like the warrior spear, 

Thoueh shiveied in. the dust L-So mil Gostavns ! 

But thou art sped^ hast reached the goal before 
me: 
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And oue light lapse, dvoog^ut tl^y course of 

virtue, 
Shews only thou wert man, ordained to strive. 
But not attttn, perfection.— 
t>06t thou, too, weep ? transoendent, loveliest 

maid ! 
I^rdon a heart, o^erdiaived with grief, 
That in thj presence wiU not be exiled, 
Though eveiy joy dwells round thee. 

Cristina. OGnstavus! 
A bosom, pure like thine, must soon regain 
The heart-felt happiness that dwells with \irtiie ; 
And Qeaven, on all exterior circumstance, 
Shall pour the balm of peace, shall pay thee 

back 
The bliss of nations, breathing on thy head 
Tbe sweets that live within the prayers of foes, i 
Subdued unto thy merits^-— r-Fare, farewell ! 

Gutt. Thou shalt not part, Cristinu. 

Crittiruk. O ! — I must 

Gtut. No, thou art all that's left to sweeten 
life. 
And reconcile the wearied to the world. 

Crittina, It will not be— I dare not hear 

Gust, You must 
I am thy suppliant in my turn — but, O ! 
My suit is more, much more, than life or empire, 
Than man caii merit, pr worlds g^ve without thee ! 

CriMtina, Now, aid me, aid me, all ye chaster 
powers. 
That giuund a woman's' Weal^neb ! 'Tis resolved ; 
Tby own example <?harms, thy suit tp silence. 
Kor think alone to bear the palm of virtue, 
Thou, who hast taught the world, when duty calls. 
To throw the bar of every wish behind them. 
Exalted in that thought, like thee i ri|c. 
While every lessening passion sinks beneath me. 
Adieu, adieu, most hoi)Oured, first of men ! 
I go, I part, I fly, but to deserve thee. 

Chut. Yet stay — a moment — till my fluttering 
heart 
Pour forth in love, in wonder pour before thee. 
Thou cruel excellenoe— Wouldst thou, too, leave 

me? 
Not if die heart, the arms, of thy G^istav^s 
^m fMToe to hq\A th€fe ! 



Criftina. O delightful notes ! 
That I do love thee, ves, 'tis true, my lord ; 
The bond of virtue, niendship's sacred tie. 
The lover's pains, i^nd all the sister's fondness-r 
Mine has the flame of every love within it. 
But I have a father, guilty if he be, 
Yet is he old ; if cruel, yet a father. 
Abandoned now by eveiy supple wretch. 
That fed his years with flattery — I am all 
That's left to calm^ to soothe his troubled soul 
To penitence, to virtue ; and, perhaps. 
Restore the better empire o'er his mind. 
True seat of all dominion. Yet, Gustavus, 
Yet there are mightier reasons—O, farewell ! 
Had I ne'er loved, I might have stayed with ho- 
nour. [E^it. 

Gustavus looki after Cristina, then turns and 

looks on Arvioa. — Anderson, Arkolous, 

4*c. advance. 

And. Behold, my lord, behold the sons of war, 
Of triumph, turn to tears; while, from that eyo, 
All Sweden takes her fate — and smiles around. 
Or wccp3» with her Gustavus ! 

jirn. wilt thou not cheer them ? say, thou gres^t 
deliverer ! 

&9. O general ! 

Ut Dale, Kine ! 

fid Bale. Brother! 

Sd Dale. Father ! 

AU. Friend ! 

Gxtst. Come, come, my brothers aU ! Yes, I 
will strive 
To be the sum of every tide to ye. 
And you shall be my sire, my friend revived, 
My Sister, mother, all that's kind and dear, 

For so Gustavus holds ye O, I will 

Of private passions all my soul divest, 
And take my dearer country to my breast; 
To piiblic good transfer each fond desire. 
And clasp my Sweden with a lovef & fire. 
Well pleased, the weight of all her burdens bear ; 
tKspense all pleasure, but engross all care. 
Still quick to find, to feel my people's woes. 
And wake^ that millions may enjoy repose. 

[J^ennt qmncs. 
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MEN. 

Mahouet. 

MiRVAN, hu general 

Ali, ^ 

Hercides, ^ i^ficen to Mahomet. 

Am MOM, J 

Zapuka^ a captive^ brought trp under Mahomet. 



MEN. 



Alcanor, chief^ the unate of Mecca. 
Pbaron, hit/riauL 

WOMEN. 

Palmira, a captivcy brought up under Mahomet. 



ScenCf-'Mecca 



ACT I. 



SCENE L'-^n apartment in the temple of Mecca. 
Enter Alcakor and Pharov. 

Ale. Pbaron, no more — shall I 
Fall prostrate to an arrogant impostor, 
Homage in Mecca one I banished thence^ 
And incense the delusions of a rebel ! 
No — Uast Alcanor, righteous Heaven ! if e'er 
This hand, yet free aid unoontaminate, 
Shall league with fraud, or adulate a tyrant. 

Fha. August and sacred chief of Ishmael's 
senate, 
This zeal of thine, paternal as it is, 
Is fatal now— K>ur impotent resistance 
Controls not Mahomet's unbounded progress, 
But, without weakening, irritates the tyrant 
>Vhen opoe a citizen you well coodemncd him 



As an obscure, seditious ionomtor ; 
But now he is a conqueror, prince, and pODtii( 
Whilst nations numberless embrace his laws, 
And pay him adoration— even in Mecca 
He boasts his proselytes. 

Ale. Such proselytes 
Are worthy of him-^low untutored reptiles^ 
In whom sense only lives— most crediuous still 
Of what is most incredible 

Pha. Be such 
Disdained, ray lord ; but may not the pest spnad 

upwards, 
And seize die head — Siw, is the senate sound? 
I fear some members of that reverend class 
Are marked with the contagion, whoy from views 
Of higher power and rank, 
Worship this rising sim, and giye a sanctioa 
To his mvasioBS, 
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Ale. If, ye Powers dhrine ! ^ 
Te nmk the muvements of this nether world* 
And farinf; them to account, cmsb, cniih those 

▼ipers, 
Who^ sngled oat by a community 
To guard their nshts» shall, for a f;rasp of ore, 
Or jpaltrr office, sell them to the foe ! 

PAo: Each houest ddaen, I pant, is thine. 
And, catef ol for thy boundless blessings on them, 
Woidia serve thee with their lives; but the 

approach 
Of this usurper to their very walls 
Strikes them with sucfa-a dread, that even these 
Implore thee to accept his pro^red peace. 

JUc. Oh, people lost to wisdom as to glory ! 
Go, bring in pomp, and serve upon your knees 
This idol, that wiU crush ^pu with its weight.- 
M aik, I abjure him : by his savage hand 
My inSe and diildren perished, whilst in venge- 
ance 
I carried carnage to his very tent, 
Transfixed to earth his only son, and wore 
His trappings as a trophy of my conquest. 
Thb torch of enmity, thus lighted 'twixt us, 
Tbe hand of time itself can ne'er extinguish. 

Pktu Extinguish not, but smother for a while 
Its fatal flame, and greatly sacrifice 
Thy private sufierings to the public welfare. 
Oh say, Alcanor, wert thou to behold 
(As soon thou maVbt) thb famed metropolis 
With foes begirt, behold its pining tenants 
Prey on each other for the means of life. 
Whilst lakes of blood and mountains of the slain 
Potrify the air. 
And sweep off thousands with their poisonous 



Would thy slain children be avenged by this ? 

Ale, No^ Pharon, no; I live not for myself: 
My ifi£e and children lost, my country's now 
My family. 

Pka. Then let not that be lost 
- Ak. *TiB lost by cowardice. 

Pka, By rashness often. 

Ale Pharon, desist. 

Pka. My noble lord, I cannot, 
Must not, desist, will no^ since you're possessed 
Of means to brine this insolent mvader 
To any terms yoinl claim. 

Ale What means? 

Pha. Palmira. 
That blooming fair, the flower of all his camp, 
By thee borne off in our last skirmish with him. 
Seems the divine ambassadress of peace, 
Sent to procure our safety. Mahomet 
Has by kis heralds thrice proposed her ransom. 
And bade us fix the price. 

AU. I know it, Pharon: 
And wonldst thou then restore this noble treasure 
To that barbarian? Wouldst thou, for the frauds, 
The deailis, the devastations, he brings on us^ 
Bnridi his ruffian hands with such a |em, 
And render beaoty the reward of rapine ?— 



Nay, smile not, friend, nor think that at theseyears, ' 
Well travelled in the winter of my days, 
I entertain a thought towards this youne beauty. 
But whatfs as pure as is the western gSe, 
That breathes upon the uncropt violet*—* 

Pha, My lord 

Ale. This heart, by age and grief congealed, 
Is no more sensible to love*s endearments 
Than are our barren rocks to mom's sweet dew. 
That balmy trickles down their rugged cheeks. 

Pha, My noble chief, each master>piece of 
nature 
Commands involuntary homage from us. 

Ale, I own, a tenderness unfelt before, 
A ^mpathetic grief, with ardent wishes 
To make her happy, fill my widowed bosom : 
I dread her being in that monster's power. 
And bum to have her hate him like myself. 
Twas on this hour I, at her modest smt. 
Promised her audience in my own pavilion. . 
Pharon, go thou, meanwhile, and see the senate 
Assembled straight — ^I'll soiuid them as I ought., 
[Exeunt $everSfy» 

SCENE II. — changes to a room of state. 
Enter Palmira. 

Pal. What means this boding terror, that 
usurps. 
In Apite of me, dominion o'er my heart. 
Converting the sweet flower of new-blown hope 
To (leadly nightshade, poisoning to my soul 
The fountain of its bliss ?— Oh holy prophet ! 
Shall I ne'er more attend thy sacred lessons? 
Oh 2^phna ! mucb^loved youth ! I feel for thee 
As for myself — But hpld f my final audit 
Is now at hand — I tremble for the event ! 
Here comes my judge — ^now liberty or bondage I 
Enter Alcanor. 

Ale. Palmira, whence those tears? trust me, 
fair maid ! 
Thou art not fallen into barbarians' hands; 
What Mecca can afford of pomp or pleasure, 
To call attention from misfortune's lap, 
Demand and share it 

PaL No, my generops victor ! 
My suit's for no3ung Mecca can afford ; 
Pnsoner these two long months beneath your 

roof^ 
I have tasted such benigmty and candour, 
Whilst ^our own hands so laboured to beguile 
The anxious moments of captivity. 
That oft I have called my tears ingratitude. 

Ale. If oucht remains, that's in my power, to 
smoom 
The rigour of your fate, and crown your wishes, 
Why, 'twould fiU 

The furrows in my cheeks, and make old age 
Put on its summers g^b. 

PaL Thus low I bless thee. [Kneeling^ 

It is on you, on you alone, Alcanor, 
My fHmle cNf future happiness depends : 
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HfY« pity then; 

pity, Alcanor, one, who is torn from all 
That^s dear or venentfale to her 90d1<; 
{lestore me, the% restore me to mj codntiTy 
Restore me to my fntfaer, prino^ and prophet I 

Ale. Is slavery (Slear then ? is fraild venerable ? 
What countryi? a tbrnultaona wandering can^ ! 

Pal. My coimtiy, sir, is not a single apot ' 
Of isuch a mooidy or £tied to mich a, dime; 
No, 'tis the social cirpie of my irienids. 
The loved ^ommnnity, jn which I'm iuiked. 
And in whose welfare all my wishes centre. 

Ale. EsceUdbtmaid! Then Meoia In thy 
country. 
Robbed of my dnldren, would Palmh4 deign 
To let me call her child, die toB I took > 
To make her diosliny propitious to her. 
Would hghte&^the rough bvrthen of my nwn; 
But no ; you .voom toj country and my laws. 

JPal. Canlbeyoor^wheniiotinyown? Yotkr 



Cham imd share, my gimtkod^ — bnt Mahdmet 
CiaioiAng^t oWvibe of parent, prince, and pro- 
phet. 
Ak, Of pajrefnt, prince^ aiid prophet ! He&v'ns ! 
that robber. 
Who, a acaped felon, ^ulates a throne^ 
And, scoffer at all faiths, proclaims a new one ! 
PaL Oh, ceas^.,my Imt this blasphemous 
abu^e . , , 
Of one, whom millions, with myself ador^ 
Does viulqice- to my pa^r; such black profane- 



'Gainst Heaven%. iqterpreter blots out 

brancjs. . 
Of favour^ pa^^ and nought succeeds but horror. 

Ale. Qh superstition ! thy nemicious 09001% • 
Inftexible to itsason, truth, and nature, 
Banish humanity the gehtlest bi^asts. 
Pafamm, I WmeUt to see thee plmiged- > • 
So deep in error — 

Pal. Do yam (hen reject < 
My just petition? c«n Alcaaor'« goodneflf •< 
Be deaf to sdfering vivtiie^ 
Name but the ransom. 
And Mahomet will trcbte whatyttt a^k^ ••• 

Ale. Thetw49*nOrain6mMahotti«t^Aofierv< 
Proportioned' tet liibe prxie^ Tfust me^ Palttil«^ i 
I cannot yield thee up. What ! to a tyrant. 
Who wrongs thy youth, tttid tttfcks' th) tender 

hearti> 
With vile illusions and fimatSc «erro?f i^ 

Enter PatAROK. . .- 

What wouldst thou, Pharon ? 
. Pha. ' From yon western gate» 
Which opens on Moradia's fertile phiinay 
Mahomet^s ti;enerai^ Mir\^an,: hastes to gmt thee. 

Ale. Mirvan, that vile apostaioe ! 

Pha. In one hand 
lie holds a sdmitiftr, the other liears- ' 
^ olive bram^ 'which^ our chiefs he wirre^ ^ 



An emblem of his soit—^ nartiti' yoatl^ 
Za^hna by name, attends' him for our hosta^. < 
PaL tftft.] Zaphna ! myislerioQs heavea ! 
Pha. Mirvan aqvances 
This way, my lord, to render^on his chaige. ■ 
Ale, Mirvan advance ! how dare the tnitor 
see me? 
Palmifi) ihoU' retire — ^Pharon^ be present 

{EsU.P^ 

Enter Mirvan. 

After six years of intaions tebeltioo 
AgMist ^y W|tive country^ dost thoo^ BIwan, 
Apin promHe with thy detested presenoe 
These -sacred nralls^ vAddk once thy hands de- 
fended^ 
But thy had heart' has vilely since b e tiay ei l ? 
Thou pbor deserter of thy coaBtrVs f6d% 
Thou base invader of thy country^ kaght^ 
What wouldst tho^ have with me? 

Mir. I pardon die c ■ ■ 
Out ofpompassioB to thy age and a a ffeuu g s . 
And hi^ regard for thy eipentsaioed ■ vaiovH', 
Ileavevs great apos^ offers thee in friendship 
A hand codd onibh thee, and I ooinei cottinu^ 

sioned 
To name the termaof peaoehe deigns to^tehder. 
Ale He deigns to tendipf ! insoient'inij[Mi8t»lr1 
Dost thou not, Mirvan, blush • 
To serve dnt wletdH--this( bdtoe 'of > soni as birth 7 
Mir. Mahometfe grandctar^s. in himaelf $ be 
shines nbt' 
With ben awed ho^tra. ' 
Plunged in the night of prejudice, and booad 
In fcttisrs of hcreditai^faioi, . 
My judgment slept ; but when I found him bom 
To moold anew tna pcbscnAe tmiverse^ 
I siarted> from toy drteam, joined idls cat^rj 
And shar^iiiB avdaousnnd inlmdrta^faibbiirsk' 
Once, I must own, I was as blind as thou : 
Then wake to dorv^dknd becban^ Kke me. 
Ale. What (^th to honour^ waking to«ich 

gloiy ! 
Pha. On, what a fall from viitne Was thai 

change! 
Mir. fCome^ fmbiatfe o^ faith, rogn «rikb 

Mahomet,':. 
And, clothed in terrors, makei^Ta^f|artiemM#. 
'4le. 'Tis Mahomet, and tyrants i^Ee to Ma-. 

hornet. 
Tit Mirvan, and apostittealike to-Bfirvany' 
I onl^^'^taould nudcetremhla^Is it, aajT'ettbon, 
Religion, thatfs^the parent df this rapin0|i 
This virulence and raaiB?— No; tnie i«figien< 
Is always tnHd) jptopinotnattl Itanahe^ " 
Plays not the tyrant, phmtt no faith m bkod, 
Nor bears destruction on heh chariotHvbeels;- 
Sttt tttMMt to^potish, imceoiir, and f^ress, 
Atod bhim iber- grandeur on the pablio good. 
JlfiV. Thou 4rt turned Chrisiita, sans ! Mm 

straggKng monk 
Has tadg^tlbfte theae ttQe teilontH- 
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Ak. If tbeChnstniM 
Hold principles like these, which redaon dictates, 
Which all our notioDS of the powers divioe 
Dedare the social laws they meant for man. 
And all the beauties and delights of nature 
fietr witness to^ the Chnstians may be right; 
Tby sect caunot, who, nursed m blood and 

slaughter^ 
Worship a cruel and revengjeful bein^ 
And draw him alvrays with his thunder round him, 
As ripe for the destruction of mankind. 
. Mir. If clemency delights thee, learn it here. 
Thoaib banished, by thy voice, his native dty, 
Thoa^ by thy hanil, robbed of his only son, 
Mahomet pardons thee ) nay, farther, be^ 
The hatrea burning 'twixt you be extinguished. 
With reconciliation's generons tear. 

Ak. I know thy master^s arts; his generous 

like the refreshing drops, that previous foil 

To the wild ootnige of overwhelming earthquakes, 

(y^y forerun destruction; 

Courage he has, not bravery ; 

For blood and havook are the sure attendants 

Oa his victorious car. 

PAo. Leaguea he will make too 

Ak. like other grasping tyrants, till he eyes 
A lucky iuncture to enlarge his bounds ; 
Then he'll deride them, h»p o^er every tie 
Of sacred guarantee, or sworn protection ; 
And when (he oppressed ally implores assistance, 
B<!beath that mask invade the wished-for realms, 
AM from (Hire friendship take them to himself. 

Mir, Mahomet fights Heaven's battles, bends 
the bow. 
To spoead Heaven's laws, and to subject to fiuth 
The iron neck of error. 

Ak. Lust and ambition, Miryan, are the springs 
Of all his actions; wliilst, without one virtue. 
Dissimulation, like a flattering painter, 
Bedecks him with the oolourinu of them all : 

This is thy master's portrait — But no more 

M; soul's inexorable, and my hate 

Immortal as the cause from whence it Sprang. 



JlCr. What cause — i- 

Alc, The difiereuce between good and evil. 

Mir* Thou talkest to me, Alcanor, with an air 
Of a stem judge, that, from his dread tribunal. 
Intimidates the criminal beneath him : 
Resume thy temper, act the minister, 
And treat with me as with the ambassador 
Of Heaven's apostle and Arabia's kii^. 

Ak. Arabia^ king ! what king? who crowned 
him? 

-Mir. Conquest—— 
Whilst, to the style of conqueror, and of mo^ 

narch. 
Patron of peace he'd add— Name then the pric« 
Of peace and of Palmira — Boundless treasures. 
The spoils of vanquished monarchs, and the storea 
Of rifled provino^ are thrown before thee. 
Our troops, with matchless ardour, hasten hither 
To lay in ruin this rebellious city-; 
Stem then the rushing torrent : Mahomet 
In person comes to claim a conference with thee. 
For this good purpose. 

Ak. Who? Mahomet? 

Mir. Yes, he conjures rfiou'lt grant it, 

Ak. Traitor ! were I sole ruler here in Meocfl^ 
rd answer thee with chastisement 

Mir. Hot man ! 

I pity thy false virtue — ^But farewell 

And, since the senate share thy power in Mecc% 
To their sereoer wisdoms 111 appeal. 

[Exit Mirv'an* 

Ak. ni meet thee (here, amd see whose voice 
is victor. 
Come, Pharon, aid me to repulse this traitor ; 
To bear him with impunity amongst us 

Is treason 'gainst ourselves Ye sacred powers;- 

My country's gods, that, for three thousand years^ 

Have reigned protectors of the tribe of Ishmael, 

Oh ! support my spirit 

In that 6rm purpose it has dways held ! 

To combat violence, fraud, and usurpation. 

To phick the spoil from the oppressors' jaws» 

Ana keep my country, as i found it, free ! 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IIL 



SCENE I.— pAtMiRA's apartment. 

Enter Palmira. 

PaL Cease, cease, ye streaming instruments 
of woe, 
From your ignoble toil — Take warmth^ my heart ? 
Collect thy scattered powers, and brave misfor- 
tune, 
f n Tain the storm-tossed mariner repines ; 
Were he within to raise as great a tempest 
As beats him from without, it would not smooth 
One boisterous surge : impatience only throws 
Discredit on misclmnoe, and adds a shame 
To our affliction. 



Eatef Zaprka. 



Ha ! flrtl^racious Heaven ! 

Thou, Zaphna ! is it thou ? what pitying angel 

Guided thy steps to diese abodes ot bondage ? 

Zaph. Thou sovereign of my soul, and all it» 
powers, 
Object of every f^r, and ^cry wish. 
Friend, sister, lave, companion, all that's dear } 
Do I once more behold thee, my Palmira ? " 
Oh, I will set it down the whitest hour,' 
That Zaphna e'er was blessed widi ! 

PaL Say, my hero 

Are- my ills enaed then ? They are, they are : 
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Now ISaphna's here I am no more a captive, 
Except to hiiii : oh, hlest captivity ! 

Zapk» Those smiles are dearer to my raptured 
hreast. 
Sweeter those accents to my listening heart, 
Than all Arabia's spices to the sense. 

PaL No wonder, that my soul was so elate. 
No wonder, that the cloud of grief gave way, 
When thou, my sun of comfort, wert so nigh, 

Zaph, Since that dire hour, when on Sabaria's 
strand 
The barbarous foe deprived me of Pidmira, 
In what a gulph of horror and despair 
Have thy imagined perils plunged my soul! 
Stretched on expiring corses for a while 
To the deaf stream I poured out my complaint, 
And begged I might be numbered with the dead, 
That strewed its banks— ^then starting from 

despair. 
With rage I flew to Mahomet for vengeance ; 
He, for some high mysterious purpose, known 
To heaven and him alone, at length dispatched 
The valiant Mirvan to demand a truce : 
Instant on wings of lightning I pursued him, 
And entered as his hostage — fixed, Palmira, 
Or to redeem, or die a captive with thee. 

PaL Heroic youth ! 

Zaph, But how have these barbarians 
Treated my fair ? 

Pal. With high humanity. 
I, in my victor, found a friend — Alcanor 
Has made me feel captivity in nothing 
But absence from my Zaphna and my friends.— 

Z<iph, I grieve a soul so generous is our foe: 
But now, presented as an hostage to him. 
His noble bearing and humanity 
Made captive of my heart ; I felt, metliought, 
A new affection lighted in my breast. 
And wondered, whence tlie iufant ardour sprang. 

PaL Yet generous as he is, not all my prayers, 
Not all the tears I lavish at his feet, 
Can move him to restore me 

Zaoh. But he shall 

Let tne barbarian know he shall, Palmira ; 
The god of Mahomet, our divine protector. 
Whose still triumphant standard I have borne 
0*er piles of vanquished infidels — that power. 
Which brought unnumbered battlements to eartli. 
Will humble Mecca too. 

Enter Mirvan. 

Well, noble Mirvan, 

Do my Palmira's chains sit loose upon her? 

Say, is it freedom ? This presumptuous senate — 

Mir, Has granted all we asked, all we could 
wish— 
The truce obtained, the gates to Mahomet 
Flew open— - 

Zaph, Mahomet in Mecca say'st thou ? 
Once more in Mecca! 

pa/. Transport ! bid him welcome. 



Zaph, Thy sufferings then are o^er, the ebb is 

And a lull tide of hope flows in upon us ! 

Mir, The spirit of our prophet, that ins|nx«d 
me, 
Breathed such divine persuasion from my lips^ 
As shook the reverend fathers — * Sirs,' cried I, 
' This favourite of high Heaven, wiio rules in 

battle, 
' Before whose footstool tributary kings 
' Bow the anointed head, born here in Mecca, 
' Asks but to be enrolled a senator, 
' And you refuse his prayer. Deluded sages ! 
' Although yoiur conqueror, he requests no 1 



' Than one day's truce, pure pity to yourselves ! 
* To save you if he can; and you — Oh shame !'— 
At this a general murmur spread around, 
Which seemed propitious to us 

Zaph, Greatly carried ! 
Go on 

Mir, Then straight the inflexible Alcanor 
Flew through the streets, assembling all the peo* 

pie 
To bar our propheL Thither too I fled. 
Urged the same arguments, exhorted, threatened^ 
Till they unhinged the gates, and gave free passage 
To Mahomet and his chiefs — In vain Alcanor, 
And his di>heartened party, strove to oppose him; ' 
Serene and dauntless, through the g^zin^ crowd. 
With more than human majesty he moved. 
Bearing the peaceful olive, whilst the truce 
Was instantly proclaimed 

PaL But where's the prophet? 

Mir, ^licclined in yonder grot, that joins the 
temple, 
Attended by his chiefs. 

Zaph, There let us haste 
With duteous step^ and bow ourselves before 
him. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IL-^hanges to a spacious grcito. 

Mauomet discovered f with the akoran before him, 

ATah, Glorious hypocrisy ! What fools are they, 
Who, fraught with lustful or ambitious views, 
Wear not thy spacious mask — Thou, Alcoran ! 
Hast won more battles, ta'en more cities for roe, 
Than thrice my feeble numbers had atchieved, 
Witliout the succour of tliy sacred impulse. 

Enter Hercides, Ammox, and All 

Invincible supporters of our grandeur ! 
My faithful chiefs, Herddes, Ammon, Ali ! 
Go, and instruct this people in my name. 
That faith may dawn, and, like a morning star, 
Be herald to my rising : 
Lead them to luiow and to adore my sQd ; 
But above all, to fear him — ^Lo, Palmira ! 

[Exeunt Herddesj ^c. 
Her angel-face, with unfeigned blushes spread. 
Proclaims the purity, tliat dwells within. 
3 
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Enter BfiRVASr, Zaphna, and Palmira. 

[To PtttmirtL] The hmd of war was ne'er before 

sobamroosy 
Nerer bore from me half so ricli a spoil 
As thee, my lair. 

PaL Joy to my hearenW guardian ! 
Joy to the world, that MatKNoet^s in Mecca ! 
iUL My chOd, kt me embrace thee-^fiow's 

this, Zaphna ! 
TVwhere! 
Z^lkmeeling.l My father, chief, and holy 

pontiff! 
The pM, that thoo'rt inspired by, marched before 

me. 
Betdy for thee to wade throiu^h seas of danger, 
Or cope with death itself, I hither hastened 
To yieU myself an hostage^ and with seal 
Prevent thy order. 

M§k nSma not well, rash boy : 
He^ that does more than I command him, errs 
As moch as he, who falters in his duty, 
And is not for ray purpose — I obey 
Mj god— implicitly obey dioa me. 
PaL Pardon, my gracious lord, his well-meant 

ardour. 
Brought ap from tender infancy beneath 
TTie shelter of thr sacred patronage, 
Zaphna and IVe been animated still 
Bt the same sentiments : Alas, great prophet ! 
I nave had enough of wretchedness— to languid 
A prisoner here, far both from him and you ; 
Grudge me not tlien the ray of consolation 
His presence beamed, nor cloud my dawning 



Of rising freedom and felicity. 

ifoA. Palmira, 'tis enough ; I read thy heart ; 
Be not alarmed ; though hiudened with the cares 
Of dirones and altars, stiU my guardian eye 
Will watch o'er thee as o'er the universe. 
Follow my generals, Zaphna. Fair Palmira, 
Betire, and pay your powerful vows to Heaven, 
And dread no wrongs but from Alcaoor. 

[Zt^kna ami Paknira go out ieparatefy. 



Attend thou here— Tis time, my trusty soldier. 
My long-tried friend, to lay unfolded to thee 
The dose resoWc s and councils of my heart. 
The tedious length of a precarious siege 
May damp the present ardour of my troops^ 
And check me in the height of my career, 
let us not give deluded mortals leisure 
By reason to disperse the mystic gloom 
We have cast aboot US'—Prepossession, friend, 
Heigns monarch of the million — Mecca's crowd 
Oaae at my rapid victories, and think 
Some awful power directs my arm to conquest ; 
Bit whilst out friends once more renew their ef- 
forts 
To win te wsvtrtng people to our interest. 
What think'st thou, say, of Zaphna, and Palmira ? 
Vol. L 



Jlfir. As of thy most resigned and faithful vas 

sals. 
Mak. Oh Mirvan ! they are the deadliest of 

my foes. 
Mir, Huw! 

Mah, Yes, they lo\'e each other^— 
Jlfir. Well — what crime ?— 
MaA. What crime ! dost say ?— Learn all niy 
frailty, then— , 

My life's a combat: keen austerity 
Subjects ray nature to abstemious bearings : 
I have bamshed from my lips that traitorous li* 

works to practises of ontragev 
Or melts the manly breast to woman's weakness; 
Or on the burning sands or desert rocks 
With thee I bear the. inclemency of climates. 
Freeze at the pole, or scorch beneatli the line. 
For all these toils love only can retaliate^ 
The onW consolation or reward. 
Fruit of my labours* idol of my incense, 
And sole divinity, that I adore ; 
Know then, that I prefer this young Palmira 
To all the ripened oeauties, that attend me ; 
Dwell on her accents, dote upon her smiles, 
And am not mine but her*s. Now judge, roy frieni^ 
How vast the jealous transports of Ay master, 
When at his feet be daily hears this charmer 
Avow a for»gn love, and, insolent. 
Give Mahomet a rival ! 

Jlfir. How ! and Mahomet 
Not instantly revenge 

JIfaA. Ah f should he not? 
But better to detest liim know him better : 
Learn, then, that both my rival and my love 
Sprang from the loins of this audadous traitor. 

Jlfir. Alcanor! 

Mak, Is their father; old Hercides, 
To whose sa^ institution I commit 
My captive infants, late revealed it to me^-i 
Perdition ! I myself light up their flame, 
And fed it, till I set myself on fire. 
Well, means must be employed ; but see, the 

father ; 
He comes this way, and launches from his eye 
Malignant sparks of enmity and rage. 
Mirvan, see all ta'en care of; let Hercides» 
With his escort, beset yon gate ; bid Ali 
Make proper disposition round the temple; 
This done, return, and render me account 
Of what success we meet with 'mongstthe people : 
Then, Mirvan, well determine or to loose, 
Or bridle in our vengeance, as its suits. 

[Exit Mirvan^ 

Enter Alcanob. 

JlfoA. Why dost thou start, Alcanor? Whence 
that horror? 
Is then my sight so baneful to thee? 

Ale* Heavens! 
Must I then bear this ? must I meet in Mecca, 
On terms of peace, this spoiler of the earth ? 
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Mak* Approach, old man, without a blush ; 
since Heaven, 
For some high end, decrees our future unioo. 
Aic, I blush not for myself, but thee, thou ty- 
rant! 
For thee, bad man ! who comest, with serpent- 
guile, 
To sow dissention in the realms of peace ; 
lliy very name sets families at variance, 
H'wixt soA and father bursts the bonds of nature, 
And scares endearment from the nuptial pillow ! 
£ven truce with thee is a new stratagem. 
And is it, insolent dissembler I thus 
Thou comest, to give ttie sons of Mecca peace, 
And me an unknown god ? 

Mah, Were I to answer any but Alcanor, 
That unknown god should speak in thunder for 

me ; 
But here, with thee, I'd parley as a man. 

Ale. Vn^VLt canst thou say r what urge in thy 
defence ? 
What right hast thou received to plant new faiths^ 
Or lay a claim to royalty and priesthood ? 
Mah. The right, that a resolved and towering 
spirit 
lias o'er the grovelling instinct of the vulgar. — 
' Ale, Patience, good Heavens! have I not 

known thee, Mahomet, 
When void of wealth, inheritance, or fame. 
Ranked with the lowest of the low at Mecca ? 
Mah, Dost thou not know, thou haughty fee- 
ble man. 
That the low insect^ lurking in the grass. 
And the imperial eagle, which aloft 
Ploughs the etherial plain, are both alike 
In the Eternal eye ! — Mortals are equal : 
It is not birth, magnificence, or power, 
But virtue only, makes the difference 'twixt them. 
Ale. Wliat sacred truth from what polluted 
lips! [Aside, 

Mah, By virtue's ardent pinions borne on high. 
Heaven met my zeal, gave me, in solemn chai^ge, 
Its sacred laws, then bade me on and publish. 
Ale, And did Heaven bid thee on, and plun- 
der too ? 
Mah, My law is active, and inflames the soul 
With thirst of glory What can thy dumb gods ? 
What laurels spring beneath their sooty altars? 
Thy slothful sect disgrace the human kind, 
Fincrvate lifeless images of men ! 
lyiine bear the intrepid soul ; my faitli makes he- 
roes. 
Ale Go, preach these doctrines at Medina, 
where, 
By prostate wretches, thou art raised to homage. 
Mah, Hear me : thy Mecca trembles at my 
• name; 
If, therefore, thou wouldst save thyself or city, 
Embrace my proffered friendship. — What tonday 
I thus solicit, rU command to-morrow. 

Ale. Contract with thee a friendsliip ! front- 
less man ! 



Knowest thou a god can work that miracle f 

Mah. I do— Necessity — ^thy interest. 

Ale. Interest is thy god. Equity is mine. 
Propose the tie of this unnatural 4inion ; 
Say, is it the loss of thy ill-fated son. 
Who, in the field, fell victim to my rage, 
Or the dear blood of my poor captive children. 
Shed by thy butchering bands ? 

Mah. Ay, 'tis thy children. 
Mark me, then, well, and learn the important se- 
cret, 
Which I'm sole master of ^Thy diildren live. 

Ale, lire ! 

Mah, Yes— borfi live 

Ale, What sayest thou? Both ! 

Mah. Ay, boui. 

Ale, AAd dost thou not beguile me ? 

Mah, No, old man. 

Ale, Propitious Heavens ! Say, Mahomet, for 
now, 
Methinks, I could hold endless converse with 

thee; 
Say what'A their portion ! liberty or bondage ? 

Mah, Bred in my camp, and tutored in mj 
law, 
I hold the balance of their destinies: 
And now 'tis on the turn — their lives or deaths^- 
Tis thine to say which shall preponderate. 

Ale, Mine! can I save them ? namethentiigh- 
ty ransom— 
If I must bear their chains, double the weight. 
And I will kiss the hand, that puts them on ; 
Or, if my streaming blood must be the pur- 
chase. 
Drain every sluice and channel of my body. 
My swelling veins will burst to give it passage. 

Mah, 111 tell thee, then — ^renounce thy pagait 
faith. 
Abolish thy vain gods, and-^^ 

AU, Ha ! 

Mah, Nav, more, 
Surrender Mecca to me, quit this temple, 
Assist me to impose upon the world. 
Thunder my Koran to the gaziAg crowd. 
Proclaim me for their prophet and their king. 
And be a glorious patron of credulity 
To Korah^s stubborn tribe. These terms per* 

formed. 
Thy son shall be restored, and Mahomet's self 
Will deign to wed thy daughter. 

Ale, Hear me, Mahomet 

I am a father, and this bosom boasts 
A heart as tender as e'er parent bore. 
After a fifteen years of anguish for tliem. 
Once more to view my children, clasp them ta 

me. 
And die in their embraces — melting thought ! 
But were 1 doomed or to enslave my country. 
And help to spread black error o'er the eartc^ 
Or to behold these blood-embrued hands 
Deprive me of them both — Know mey tbeB,Mar 
hornet, 
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Farewell. 




a doubt to dood my dioioe 

eamettfy at Mahametyfor $om€ 
timtj htfort he $peak», 

[Exit Akanor, 
Mak. Why, hre thee well then— churlish do- 
tard ! 

Inexorable fool ! Now, by my arms, 
I will Jiare great revenge ; TU meet thy soom 
Widi treble retribution. 

Enter Mibvan. 

Well, my Bfirvan, 

What safest thou to it now ? 

Mir. Why, that Akanor 
Or we must fall* 

Mah, Fall, then, the obdurate rebel ! 

Mir. The truce expires to morrow, when Al- 



Agpdn is Mecca's master, and has vowed 
Destruction on thv head : the senate, too. 
Have PMsed thy Joom. 

Mak, Those neart«chilled paltry babblers. 
Placed on the bench of sloth, with ease can nod. 
And vote a man to death ! Why don*t the cow- 
ards 
Stuid me in yonder plain? With half their num- 
bers 
I drove them headlong to their walls for shelter, 
And be was deemed rae wisest senator, 
That entered first the gate ; but now they think 
They've got me in the toil, their spirits mount, 
And they could prove most valorous assassins. — 
Well, this L like— I always owed my greatness 
To opposition ; had I not met with struggles, 
Fd been obscure. — Enough. — Perish Alcanor ! 
He marbled up, the pliant populace, 
Those dupes of novelty, will bend before us, 
like osiers to a hurricane-—^ 

Mir. No time • 
Is to be lost 

JiisA. But for a proper arm ; 
For, however irksome, we must save 
Appearances, and mask it with the vulgar. 

Mir, True, my sage chief.-^What think'st thou, 
then, of Zaj^na? 

Mak. Of Zaphna, sayest thou ! 

Mir. Yesy Aicanor's hostage 



He can, in private, do thee vengeance on him : , 
Thy other favourites, of maturer age. 
And more discreetly zealous, would not risk it. 
Youth is the stock, whence grafted superstition 
Shoots with unbounded vigour. He's a slave 
To thy despotic faith ; and, urged by thee, 
However mild his nature may appear, 
Howe'er humane and noble is his spirit, 
Or strong his reason, where allowea to reason. 
He would, for Heaven's sake, martyr half man- 
• kind. 

Mtth. The brother of Palmira ! 

JIf ir. Yes, that brother. 
The only son of thy outrageous foe. 
And the incestuous rival of thy love. 

Mah. I hate the stripling, loathe his very name; 
The manes of my son, too, cry for vengeance 
On the cursed sire ; but (hen thou know'st my 

love, 
Know'st from whose blood she sprang : this stag- 
gers, Mirvan ; 
And yet I'm here surrounded with a gulf 
Ready to swallow me ; come, too, in quest 

ar altars and a throne — What must he done ?^-* 
y warring passions, like contending clouds, 
When fraught with thunder's fatal fuel, burst 
Upon themselves, and rend me with the shock. 
And shall enervatinjg conta^ous love 
Hag my aspiring spirit, sink me down 
To woman s shackles, make a lapthing of me? 
Glory I that must not be ! ambition still, 
And great reven^ impetuous urge their claims 
And must be noticed. Mirvan, sound this youth; 
Touch not at once upon the startling purpose^ 
But make due preparation. 

Mir, I'll attack him 
With all the forces of enthusiasm ; 
There lies our strength. 

Mah. First, then, a solemn vow 
To act whatever Heaven by me enjoins him ; 
Next, omens, dreams, and visions, may be plead- 
ed; 
Hints, too, of black designs, by this Alcanor, 
Upon Palmira's virtue and his life . -- 
But to the proof. — fie now propitious, Fortune f 
Then love, ambition, vengeance, joindy triumph. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT HI. 



SC'ES'EL— 'A grand apartment. 

Enter Zaphna and Palmira. 

Zapk. Alcahor daims a private conference 
with us! 
What has he to unfold? 

Pai. I tremble, Zaphna. 

Saph. Time press'a too, did he say ? 

Pal. He did ; then cast 
A iook so piercing on me, it o'erwhelmed 



My face with deep confusion ; this he marked ; 
Then, starting, left me. 

Zaph. atide*] Ha ! this gives me fear. 
That Mirvan's jealousies are too well grounded ; 
But I must not distract her tender bosom 
With visionary terrors. [To PaL] Both in private ? 

Pal. In pnvate both. 

Zaph, Her virtue and my life ! [Apart, 

It cannot be ; so reverend a form 
Could ne'er be pander to such black devices. 
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FaL But let i«s abua it^ Zaphiut; much I fear 
Alcanor has deceived us : dread the treachery 
Of this blood^iiirBtv senate. Trust me^ Zafinnay 
They have sworn the extirpation of our faitl^ 
Nor care by what vile means — 

Zapk, My soul's best treasure, 
For whose security my evenr thought 
Is up in arms, regardless of my own ; 
Shuii thou Aloanoi's presence. This hour, Pal- 
mira, 
Mirvaa, by order of our royal pontiff 
Prepares to soljemnizfe some act of worship 
Of a more hallowed and mysterious kind 
Than will admit of vulgar eye ; myself 
Alone am honoured to assbt. 

P«/. Alone ! 

ZapL Ves, to devote myself by solemn vow 
For some great act> of which my ftur's tiie prize. 

PaL What act? 

Zuph. No matter^ since my loved Palmira 
Shall be the glorious recompenoe-— 

PaL Oh, Zaphna ! 
Methinks I do not like this secret vow. 
Why must not I be present ! were I with tfaee, 
I should not be so anxious ; 
For trust me, Zaphna, my affection for diee 
Is of that pure disinterened nature. 
So free from passion's taint, I hai'e no one wish 
To have thee more than thtt8> have thee my 

friend. 
Share thy loved converse, wait upon thy welfare, 
And view thee with a sister's spotless eye. 

Zaph, Angelic excellence ! 

PuL And let me tell tbee, 
This Mirvan, this fierce Mirvan, gives me ter* 

rors: 
So far from tendering consolation to me. 
His theme is blood and slaughter. As I nset 

him, 
His eyes temed fWy, whilst in dubious phrase 
He thus bespoke me — ^ The destroying angel 

* Must be let loose — Palmira, Heaven ordains 

' Some glorious deed for thee, yet htd in darkness; 

* Learn an implicit reverence for its wtU ; 

' And, above all, I warn thee, fear for Zaphna. 

Skph. What couU he mean? can I beheve, 
Alcanor, 
Tliy fair deportment but a treacherous mask ? 
Yet spite of all the rage that ought to fire me 
Against this rebel to our faith and prophet, 
J have held me happy in his friendship. 
And bondage wore the livery of choice. 

PaL How has Heaven fraught our feve-Iinked 
hearts, my Zaphna, 
With the same thougtits, aversions and desires ! 
But for thy safety and our dread religion. 
That thunders hatied to all infidels, 
With great remorse I should aocuse Alcanor. 

Zaph, Let ns shake off this vain remorse, Pal- 
mira, 
Resign ourselves to Heaven, and act its pfeaaure. 
The hour is come > that I must pledge my vow : 



Doubt not but the Supreme^ who daiina ths 

service, 
Will prove propitious to ouc chaste eedearments. 
Farewell, my love ; I fly to gain the summit 
Of earth's felici^r---to gain Palmira. I-^'*^* 

PaL Where'er I turn me here, lb aft sus- 
picion. 
What means this vow ? Mirvan, I like thee not : 
Alcanor too distracts my timorous breast : 
Even Mahomet's self 1 dread, whikt I invoke 

him. 
like one benighted 'midst a place of t 
I gaze around me, start at every motion. 
And seem hemmed in by visionary spectres. 
All righteous Power, whom, trembling I adorc^ 
And blindly follow, oh deliver me 
From these heart-rending terrors i — ^Ha! who's 
here? 

Enter Mahok£T. 
Tis he I tis Mahomet himself! kind Heaven 
Has sent him to my aid — ^My gracious lord ! 
Protect the dear, dear idol of my soul ! 
Save Zaphna ; guard him from > 

Mak. From what !^why Zaphna? 
Whence this vain terror ? is he not with us ? 
PmL Oh, sir, you double now my apprdiea^ 
sions! 
Those broken accents and that eager look 
Shew you have anguish smothering at the hearty 
And prove for once, that Mahomet's a mortal. 
Mak, apart.] Ha ! I shall turn a traitor to 
myself — 
Ob woman ! woman ! — ^Hear me ; ought I not 
To be enraged at thy profane tittacfament ! 
How could thy breast, without the keenest atiog» 
Harbour one thought not dictated by me ? 
Is that young mind, I took such toil to fonn. 
Turned an ingrate and infidel at once ? 
Away, rebellious mai d 

PaL What dost thou say, 
My royal lord ? Thus prostrate at your feet 
Let me implore forgiveness, if in aught 
I have ofiended : tuk not to me thus; 
A frown from thee, my father and my ktn^ 
Is death to poor Palmira. Say tlien, Msftiome^ 
Didst thou not in this very pkuce permit bias 
To tender me his vows ? 

Mak, apart] His vows ! perdition ! 
How the soft traitress racks me ! — ^Rise, Pal- 
mira — 
Apart.] Down, rebel love ! I must be calm— 
Come hither; 
Beware, rash maid, of such imprudent steps ; 
They lead to guilt. What wild penmaous errors 
Mayn't the heart yield to» if not greatly watdied ! 

PaL In loving Zaphna sure it cannot err ; 
There's nothing wild, nodiing peiniciotttv— 

Mah. How! 
This theme delights yo u 

PaL 1 must own it does. 
Yes, my great master, for I stall hav« thon^t 
That maven itself approved of my affection^ 
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And fMc a flanctitti to ov nmtiial ftrdoun. 
Cao wlu|t was Tirtae once be now a crime f 

Can I be eailty 

Mak, Yes — towards me you aro 
Yotty nnned from infancy beneath my eye, 
Child of my care and pupil of my fiuth. 
Yon, whom my pardal fondness still distinguished 
From all die captive youths that graced my 

triomphs^ 
And yon who now, without my leave, permit 
A slave to bear thee from my sight for ever. 
FoL No^ we both live, nay more, would die 

for thee: 
And oh, my lord ! if all that earth can ofo 
Of grmdeor, opulence, or pleasure, e'er 
Shall make me deaf to gratitode's demands, 
May Zaphna's self be evidence agsinst me. 
And plead for douUe vengeance on my treachery ! 
Mmk. i^cft.] Zaphna again ! Furies ! I shall 

relaose. 
And make her witness of my weakness. 

Psi^ Sir! ' 

What sndden start of passion arms that eye? 
MaL Oh, novhing: pray retire a while : take 

courage: 
Fm not at all displeased: 'twas but to sound 
Ihe depth of thy young heart I praise thy 



TVoat then thy dearest interests to my bosom; 
But know yoor fate depends on your obedience. 
If I have been a guardian to your vouth. 
If all ay hnrish boondes past weigb ai^t, 
Deserve the future blessings which await you. 
However the voice of heaven 4fi8pose of Zaphna, 
Confirm.htm in the path where duty leads, 
That he may keep his vow and merit thee. 

JW. Distrust him not, my sovereign ; noble 
Zaphna 
Disdains to lag in love or glory's course. 

Mak. £noi^ of words — 

PmL As boldly I've avowed 
The love I bear that hero at your feet, 
Fll now to him, and fire his generous breast 
To prove the dnty he has sworn to thee. 

[Eni PaMra. 

MUk. Confaakm ! must I, spite of me, be 



The confidant of her incestuous passion ? 
What ooold I say? such sweet simplicity 
Lured down my rage, and innocently winged 
The arrow thnwgfi my heart And shall I bear 

this? 
lie made the spoit of cunt Alcanor's house? 
Checked in my rapid progrem by the sire, 
Sttpnfaated in my kuve by this rash boy. 
And made a gentle pander to the daughter? 
FieiditioQ on die whole detested race ! 

Enter Miaviv. 
JUir. Now, Mahomet, is the time to 
Mecca, 
Cniah this Alcanori and enjoy Pahninu 



This ni^t the old enthusiast oifers inoeoae 

To his vain gods in sacred Caabo : 

Zaphna, who flames with zeal for Heaven and 

thee. 
May be F<m o'er to seiae that lucky moment 

Mah, He shall; it must be so; he'sbom to 
act 
The glorious crime ; and let him be at once 
The mstrument and victim of the murder. 
My law, my love, my vengeance, my own safety. 
Have doomed it so— But, Mirvan, dost thou 

think 
Hn youthful tourage, nursed in superstition, 
Can e'er be worked — 

Mir. I tell thee, Mahomet, 
He's tutored to accomplish th^r design. 
Palmira too, who thinks thy will is Heaven*S| 
Will nerve his arm to execute thy pleasure. 
Love and enthusiasm blind her youth : 
They're still most aealcNis who're most ignorant 

Mah. Didst thou engage him Irf a solemn vow? 

Mir, I did, with all the enthusiastic pomp 
Thy law enjoins ; then gave him, as from thee^ 
A consecrated sword to act thy will. 
Oh, he is burning with religious fury ! 

Mah. But hold, he comes — 

Enter Zaphna. 

Child of that awful and tremendous power. 
Whose laws I publish, whose behests proclaim, 
Listen, whilst I unfold his sacred will : 
Tis thine to vindicate his ways to man, 
lis thine his injured worship to avenge. 

Zapk. Thou lord of nationa^ delegate of Hea- 
ven, 
Sent to shed day o'er the benighted world, 
Oh say in what can Zaphna prove his duty I 
Instruct me how a frail earth-prisoned mortal 
Can, or avenge, or vindicate a god. 

Mah. By my weak arm he deipis to prove his 



And launch his vengeance on blaspheming rebels. 
Zapk. Whatglonous action, what illustrious 

danger. 
Does that Supreme, whoee imaee thou, demand? 
Place me, oh place me, in the mnt of batde, 
'Gainst odds innumerable ! try me there; 
Or, if a single combat claim my mig^t, 
The stoutest Arab may step forth imd see. 
If Zaphna fail to greet him as he ought 
Mah, Oh, greatly said, my son; 'ds inspirar 

don! 
But heed me : 'tis not by a glaring act 
Of human valour Heaven has willed to prore 

thee; 
This infidels themselves may boast, when led 
By oslsntation, rage, or brute-like rashness. 
To do whate'er Heaven gives in sacred char]^ 
Nor dare to sound its fathomleis decrees, 
This, and tliis onIy*s meritorious aeaL 
Attend, adore, obey ; thou shalt be armed 
By dcadi's remorseless angel, which uwniti mt. 
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jSb^ Speak out^ prononoce ; what Victim most 

loflfer? 
What tyrant sacrifice ? whose blood requirest 
thou? 
MtUL The blood of a detested infidel, 
A murderer, a foe to Heaven and me, 
A wretch, who slew my child, bhisphemes my 

god. 
And, like a huge Colossus, bears a world 
Of impious opposition to my faith : 
The blood of^— curst Alcanor ! 
Ztmh, I! — Alcanor! 
Mak, What ! dost thou hesitate ? Rash youth, 

beware; 
He that deliberates, is sacrilegious^ 
Far, far from me be those audacious mortals, 
Who for themselves would impiously judge, 
Or see with their own eyes ; who dares to think, 
Was never bom a proselyte for me. 
Know who I am ; know on this very spot 
I have charged thee with the just decree of Hea- 
ven, 
And when that Heaven requires of thee no more 
Than the bare offering of its deadliest foe, 
Kay, thy foe too, and mine, why dost thou ba* 

lance. 
As thy own father were the victim claimed I 
Go, vile idolater ! false Musselman ! 
Go seek another master, a new faith ! 
Zmh, Oh Mahomet! 
Mah. Just when the prize is ready. 
When fair Palmira's destined to thy arms- 
But what's Palmira ? or what's heaven to thee, 
Thoo poor weak rebel to thy ^th and love ! 
Go serve and cringe to our detested foe. 

Zaph. Oh pardon, Mahomet ! methinks I hear 
The oracle ot Heaven — It shall be done. 

Mah, Obey then, strike, and for his impious 

blood, 
Faimire's charms and Paradise be thine. 
Apart to Mirpan.] Mirvan, attend him^dose, and 

let thy eyes 
Be fixed on every movement of his soul. 

[Exeunt. 
Zaph, Soft, let me think—- This duty wears the 

face 
Of something more than monstrous— Pardon, 

Heaven ! 
To sacrifice an innocent old man. 
Weighed down with age, unsuoooured and unr 

armed! 
When I am hostile for his safe^ too !^*— 
No matter. Heaven has chose me for the duty; 
My vow is past and must be straight fulfilled. 
Ye stem relentless ministers of wrath. 
Spirits of vengeance ! by whose ruthless hands 
The haughty tyrants of the euth have Ued, 
Come to mv succour, to my flaming zeal 
Join your determined courage ; 
And thou, ai^el 

Of Mahomet, exterminating angel ! 
That mow'st down nations to prepare his passage, 



Support my faltering will, hardeq my hearty 
Lest nature, pity, plead Alcanor^s cause, 
And wrest Uie dagger from me. 
Ha ! who comes here ? 

Enter Alcanor. 

Ak, Whence, Zaphim, that deep gloom. 
That, like a blasting mildew on the ear 
Of promised harvest, blackens o'er thy visage f 
Grieve not, that here, through form, tfaou ait 

confined ; 
I hold thee not as hostage, bat as friend. 
And make thy safety partner with my own. 
Zaph. And make my safety partner with thy 
own ! [Ande, 

Ale The bloody carnage, by this tmoe sa»- 
pended 
For a few moments, like a torrent checked 
In its full flow, will, with redoubled strength^ 

Bear all before it 

In this impending scene of public horror. 
Be then, dear youth ! these mansions thy asylum : 
I'll be thy hostage now, and with my life 
>ViU answer, that no mischief shall befall thee. 
I know not why, but thou art precious to me. 
Zaph, Heaven, duty, gratitude, humani^ ! 

(Atiie. 
What didst thou say, Alcanor ? Didst thou say. 
That thy own roof should shield me from the 

tempest? 
That thy own life stood hostage for my safety ? 
Ale, Why thus amazed at my compassion for 
thee? 
I am a man myself, and that** enou^ 
To make me feel the woes of other men» 
And labour to redress them. 
£apA, [Aiidt,\' What melody these accents 
make ! 
And whilst my own religH>n spurs to murder, 
His precepts of humanity prevail. 
[To Alcanor.] Can, then, a foe to Mahomet's si^ 

cred law 
Be virtue's friend ? 

Ale, Thou know^ but little, Zaphna, 
If thou dost think troe virtue is confined 
To climes ob systems ; no^ it flows spontaneous. 
Like Ufe's warm stream, throughout the whole 

creation. 
And beats the pulse of every healthful heart 
How canst thou, Zaphna, worship for thy god 
A being, claiming cruelty and murders 
From his adorers ? Such is thy master's god. 
Zaph. [Aiide,] Oh, my relenting soul ! thou'it 
almost thawed 
From thy resolve — ^I pray you, sir, no more. 
Peace, reason, peace ! 
Ale. I Aside.] The more I view hin^ talk with 
him, observe 
His understanding towering above his age. 
His candour, which even bigotry can't smother. 
The more my breast takes Interest in his wel^ 
fare. 
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[7b Zaphnal Zaphiu, tome near-^I oft have 

tfaoagnt to ask thee, 
To whom Umhi owest thy birth ; whose generous 

blood 
Swells thy young v&m, and mantles at thy heart 

2ktph, That dwells in darkness ; no one friend- 
ly beam 
ETcr gave me glimpse, from whom I am de- 
scended. 
The camp of godlike Mahomet has been 
My cradle and my country; whilst, of all 
His captive infants, no one more has shared 
The sunshine of his clemency and care. 

Ale I do not blame thv gratitude, young man: 
But why was Mahomet thv benefactor? 
.Why was not I ? I envy him that glory. 
Why, then, this impious man has been a father 
Alike to thee and to the fair Palmira ? 

Zaph, Oh ! 

Au. What is the cause, my Zaphna, of that sigh, 
And all that language of a smothered anguish ? 
Why didst thou snatch away thy cordial eye, 
Tliat shone on me before ? 

Zafk. [Aside.] Oh my torn heart ! 
Palmira's name revives the racking thought 
Of my near blunted purpose. 

Aic. Come, m^ fnena; 
The floodgates of destruction, soon thrown open. 
Will pour in ruin on that curse of nations. 
If 1 can save but thee and fair Palmira 
From this o'erflowing tide, let all the rest 
Of his abandoned minions be the victims 
For your deliverance — I must save your blood. 

Zaph. [Aside.] Just Heaven ! and is it not I 
must shed his blood ? 

Ale. Nay, tremble, if thou dar*st to hesitate. 
Follow me straight 

Enter Pharon. 

PAa. Alcanor, read that letter. 
Pot in my hands this moment by an Arab, 
With utmost stealth, and air liespeaking some- 
what 
Of high importance. 

Ale. [Reads.] Whence is this P—Herddes ! 
Cautiojis, my eyes ! be sure you're not mistaken 
In what you here insinuate. Gracious Heaven ! 
Will then thv Providence at length o'erruie 
My wayward fate, and by one matchless blessii^ 
Sweeten the suflferines of a threescore years! 

[After holungfor tome time earnest fy 
at Zaphna, 
Follow me. 

Zaph. Thee ! — But Mahomet— 
. Ale. Thy life 

And ail its future bliss dwells on this moment 
Follow, I sayl [Exeunt Aicanor and Pharon. 

Enter Mirvan and his attendants^ hastiltfy on 
the other side of the Stage. 

• Mir. [To Zaphna.] Traitor, turn back ! what 
oieaiis 



This conference with the foe ^ To Mahomet 
Away this instant ; he commands thy presence. 
Zaph. [Aside.] Where am I ? Heavens ! how 
shall I now resoJve? 
How act ? A precipice on every side 
Awaits me, and the first least step's perdition. 
Mir. Young man, our prophet brooks not such 
delay ; 
Go, stop the bolt, that's ready to be launched 
On thy rebellious head. 

Zaph. Yes, and renounce 
This horrid vow, that's poison to my soul. 

[Exit with Mirvany SfC. 

Ae-enter Alcanor and Pharon. 

Alc^ Where is tliis Zaphna?— But he flies me 
still: 
In vain I call in all the softening arts 
Of pity, love, and friendship, to engage him : 
His breast is seared by that mipostor's precepts 
'Gainst all who bid defiance to his laws. 
But, Pharon, didst thou mark the baneful gloom. 
The somewhat like reluctance, rage, and pity, 
That, blended, sat upon his pensive brow f 

Pha. I did ; there is something at hu heart— 

Ale There is 

Would I could fathom it ! This letter, Pharon, 
His aspect, age, the transport that I taste, 
When ne is near me ; the anxiety 
His absence gives, do too much violence 
To my distracted sense. Hercides here 
Desires to see me ; 'twas his barbarous hands. 
That robbed me of my children ; they are living 
He tells me, under Mahomet's protection, 
And he has something to unfold, on which 
Their destiny and mine depend. This Zaphna 
And young Palmira, vassals of that tyrant, 
Are ignorant from whqm they are descended. 
Imagination's pregnant with that thought 
My wishes mock me. Sinking with my grief, 
I blindly catch at every flattering error. 
And supplicate deception's self for succour. 

Pha.' Ilope, but yet fear, Alcanor : think, my 
chief. 
How many infants from their parents torn, 
Ere conscious whose they are, attend that tyranj^ 
Drink in his dictates, place their being in him. 
And deem him an infalhble dispenser 
Of Heaven's decisions • 

Ale. Well, no matter, Pharon ; 
At noon of night conduct Hercides hither ; 
Thy master in the adjoining fane once more 
Will importune the gods with prayers and in- 

cense, 
That he may save his friends, and see his children. 

Pha. Thou shalt not find thy Pharon slack in 
aught. 
That tends to thy deliverance from this anguish. 

[Exit Phar. 

Ale. Just Heaven ! ' if, by erroneous thought or 
act, 
I have drawn down your flercc displeasure on me, 
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Poiiit me to right ! HI onward to its goal 

With doable energy, will expiate all, 

That, in the days of icnorance, might offend ; 

Only restore my chilc&en to my care. 

Give to my craving arms my hapless children, 

Thai I may form them, turn dhem back from wron^ 



Weed their young minds from those pemickios 

errors 
The arch-impostor has* implanted in them. 
Train them in virtue's school, and lead them on 
To deeds of glorious and immortal honour. 

[Exit. 



ACT IV. 



SC£NE I.— Mihomet's tipartmenU ' 

Mahomet alone, 

Mah, Ambition knows not conscience-^— 
Well, this Zaphna 

Is filed at length — ^I lessoned him so home, 
Dealt to his young enthusiastic soul 
Such promises and threats 

Enter Mibvan. 

Mirvan, what news ? 

Jfir. Oh, Mahomet, I fear the nice woven web 
Of our design's nnravelled. Ere thy spirit 
Had re-inflamed young Zaphna with the thirst 
Of old Akanor's Uoo^ he had revealed 
The dreadful purpose to Hercide^— 

Mah. Ha! 

Mir, Hercides loves the youth, and Zq>hna 
still 
lias held him as a father. 

Mak. That I Uke not. 
What does Hercides say ? thinks he with us ? 

Jfir. Oh no; he trembles at the very thought 
Of this dread scene, compassionates Akanor, 
And 

MaL He's but a half friend then, and a half 
friend 
Is not a span from traitor. Mirvan, Mirvan, 
A dangerous witness must be some way dealt 

with: 
Am I ob^ed ? 

Mir, Tisdone. 

MaL Then for the rest 

Or e'er the harbinger of morrow's dawn 
Gleam in the east, Alcanor, thou must set, 
Or Mahomet and all his hopes must perish: 
That's the first step; then, Zaphna, next for thee ! 
Soon as thy hands have dealt the midni^t mis> 

chief, 
In thy own blood the secret must be drowned. 
Thus quit of son and father (those curst rivals, 
Who elbow me at once in love and grandeur) 
Both Mecca and PaUnira shall be nune. 
Oh towering prospect ! how it fills the eye 
Of my aspiring and enamoured soul ! 
Night ! put on double sable, that no star 
May be a spy on those dark deeds— -^Well, 

Mirvan, 
Shall we accomplish this ? 

Mir, We shall, my chief. 

Mah, What though I seize his life, from whom 
sheq^rungf 



He's not her father, as she knows it not. 
Trust me, those partial ties of blood and kindred 
Are but the illusive taints of education : 
What we call nature is mere halut, Mirvan ; 
That habit's on our side; for the whole study 
Of this yoon| creature's life has been obedience. 
To think, believe, and act as pleasured me. 
But hold ; the Jiour, on which our fortune hansa^ 
Is now at hand. While Zapbna seeks the tempFe^ 
Let us look round ns, see thatt not a wheel 
La^ in the vast machine we have at woric : 
It is success, that consecrates our actions; 
The vanquished rebel as a rebel dies. 
The victor rebel plumes him on a throne. 

[Exettut, 

SCENE IL--ne tempU. 
Enter Zaphna, with a drazcn tword in his hmntL 

Zaph, Well then, it must be so ; I most dia- 

charge 
This cmel duty— Mahomet enjoins it, 
And Heaven, through him, demands it of my 

hands. 
Horrid, though sacred, act!— -my soul shrinks 

badt. 
And wont admit conviction — Ay, but Heaven F 
Heaven's call I must obey — Oh dire obedience ! 
What dost thou cost me f my humanity ! 
Why, duty, art thou thus at war with nature ? 

Enter Palmira. 
Thou here, Palmira ! oh ! what fatal transport 
Leads thee to this sad place, these dark abodes* 
Sacred to death ? Thou hast no buaneas here. 
PaL Oil, Zaphna, fear and love have b^n my' 
guides. 
What horrid sacrifice is dns enjoined thee ? 
What victim does the god of Mahomet 
Claim from thy tender hand ? ' 
Zaph, Oh, my guardian angel, 
Speak, resolve me ; 
How can assassination be a virtue ? 
How can the graaous parent of mankind 
Delight in mankind's sufferings? May not this 

prophet. 
This great announcer of his heavenly will. 
Mistake it once } 

PaL Oh, tremble to examine. 
He sees our hearts — ^1 o doubt is to blaspheme. 
Zaph. fie steady, then^ my soul* firm to thy 
purpose, 

1 
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And fee rel^mi steel thee aguost pity. 
Come forth, thou foe to Mahomet, and Heaven, 
And meet die doom thy rebel faith dtaerves ! 
Come forth, Alcatior ! 

PaL Who» Alcaoor ! 

^A. Yes. 

PaL The good Alcanor f 

Zaph. Why do you call him good } 
Curse on bis pagan virtues ! he must die ; 
So Mahomet commands : and yet methinks 
Some odier deity arrests my arm. 
And whispers to my heart — Zaphna, forbear ! 

Fai. Distracting state ! 

Zaph, Alas ! my dear Palmira, 
Fm weak, and shudder at this bloody business. 
Help me, oh help, Palmira ! I am torn, ^ 
Distracted with this Conflict 
Zeal, horror, love, and pity, seize my breast. 
And drag it different ways. Alas ! Palmira, 
You see me tossing on a sea of passions ; 
^Ta thine, my angel, to appease this tempest, 
Fix my distracted will, and teach me — 

FaL What! 
What can I teach dlee in this strife of passions } 
Oh 2^hna ! I revere our holy prophet. 
Think all his laws are registered in heaven. 
And every mandate minted in the skies. 

2fUph, But then, to break through hospitality, 
And murder him, by whom we are protected ! 

FiU. Oh, poor Alcanor 1 generous, good Alca- 
nor! 
My heart bleeds for thee. 

ZapiL Know then, unless I act this horrid scene, 
Unleas I plunge this dagger in the breast 
Of that old man, I must— I must — 

FaL What>- 

Zaph, Must, Palmira 

(Oh agonising thought !) lose thee for ever. 

Ftu. Am I the price of good Alcanor^s blood ? 

Zaph, So Mahomet ordains. 

F€lL Horrible dowi^ ! 

ZopA. Thou knowest the curse our prophet 
has denounced, 
Of endless tortures on the disobedient ; 
Thou knowest with what an oath I have bound 

. myself 
To vindicate his laws^ extirpate all. 
That dare oppose his progress ; say then^ fair 

one. 
Thou tutoress divine, instruct me how. 
How to obey my chief, perform my oath, 
Yet list to mercy*s call ! 

FaL This rends my heart 

ZapiL How to avoid being banished thee for 
ever! 

FaL Oil, save me At>m that thought ! must 
that e'er be ? 

Zaph, It must not : thoti liast now pronounced 
his doom. 

FaL What doom?— HaVe I ? 

' Ikpk,' Yes,' thou hast sealed his deatli. 

Pot I seal his death!— Did H 

Vol. I. 



Zaph, Twas Heaven spoke by thee ; thou'rt 
its oracle. 
And rU fulfil its laws. This is the hour. 
In which he paj^s, at the adjoining altar. 
Black rites to ms imaginary gods. 
Follow me not, Palmira. 

FaL I must follow ; 
I will not, dare not, leave thee. 

Zaph, Gentle maid, 
I beg thee fly these walls ; thou canst not bear 
This horrid scene— Oh, these are dreadful mo* 
ments ! 

FaL No, I follow thee. 
Retread thy every footstep, though they lead 
To the dark guljJi of deatti. 

Zaph. Thou matchless maid! — to the dire 
trial then. [Exeunt. 

SCENE draw9y and dUcovers the inner part of 
the tempUy with a pagan altar and images ; 
Alcanor addressing himself to the idols. 

Ale. Eternal Powers ! that deign to bless these 

mansions. 
Protectors of the sons of Ishmael, 
Crush, crush this blasphemous invader's force, 
And turn him back with shame ! If power be 

your's. 
Oh ! shield your injured votaries, and lay 
Oppression, bleeding at your altar's foot 

Enter Zapbna and Palm r a a. 

Fal entering."] Act not this bloody deed ! oh 

save him, save him ! 
Zaph. Save hun, and lose both paradise and 

thee! 
FaL Hah, yon' he stands— Oh! Zaphna, all 

my blood is frozen at the sight ! 
Ale. 'TIS in your own behalf that I implore 
The terrors of your might ; swift, swiftly 
Pour vengeance on this vile apostate's head. 
Who dares profanely wrest your thunder from 

And lodge it with an unknown fancied god. 
Z^h. Hear how the wretch blasphemes ! So^ 

now — 
FaL Hold, Zaphna! 
Zaph. Let "me go— 
FaL 1 cannot — cannot 
Ale. But if, for reasons which dim-sighted mor« 
tals 
Can't look into> youll crown this daring rebel 
With royalty and priesthood, take my life ! 
And if, ye gracious Powers 1 you have aught of 

bliss 
In store for me, at my last hour permit me 
To see my children, pour my blessing on them. 
Expire in their dear arms, and let tliem close 
These eyes, which then would wish no aftei^ 
sight! 
FaL iSs children, did he say ? 

Zmh, 1 'think he did 

SX 
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Aid For tl)is ril at your altar pay rov vows, 
And inak^ it smoke with incense. [Ketiret be- 
hind the altar. 

Zaph, Now's the time ; [Drawing his sword. 
Insulting Heaven, he flies to atones tor refuge : 
Now let mc strike ! 

Pal. Stay but one motnent, Zaphna. 

Zaph. It must not be — ^unhancl me. 

Pal. What to do? 

Zaph. To serve my God and king, abd m^rit 
thee. 
[Breaking from Palmira, artd going towards the 

altar, he starts, and stops short. 
Ha ! what are ye, ve territying shades? 
What means this fake of blood, that lies before 
iile? 

Pal. Oh Zaphna ! let us fly these horrid roofft. 

Zaph. No, no — Go on» ye ministers of death ; 
Lead nie the way : 1*11 follow ye. 

Pal. Stay, Zaplma ! 
Heap no more horrors on me ; Tm expiring 
Beneath the load. 

Zaph. Be hushed — the a'tar trembles ! 
What mcdits that onion ! doe$ it spur to murder, 
Or would it rein me back ? No, 'tis the voice 
Of He«ivcil it!)<rif, that chides my lingering hand. 
Now send up ihither all thy vows, Palmira^ 
Whilst I obey its will and gite the stroke. 

[Gi^s out behind the altar after Aleanor. 

Pal. What vows? Will Heaven receive a mur- 
derer's vows ! 
For sure Vm sucli^ whilst I prevent not murder. 
Why beats my lieart thus? what soft voice is 

this, 
That*9 wakened in mv soul, and preaches mercy ? 
If Henven demands liis hfe, d^e I oppose ? 
Is it my place to judge ? — Ha ! that dire groan 
Proclaims the bloody business is about. 
Zaphna I oh Zaphnii ! 

Re-enter ZApnirA. 

Zaph. Ha ! where am I ? 
Who cnlls mc ? where's Palmira ? she's not here : 
What fiend has snatched her from me ? 

Pal. Heavens ! he raves ! 
Dost thou not know me, Zaphna ! her, who lives 
For thee alone ! — Why dost thou gaze thus on me? 

Zaph. Where are wc? 

Pal. Hast thou then discharged 
The horrid duty ? 

Zaph. What dost thou say.^ 

Pal. Alcanor 

Zaph. Alcanor! what Alcanor? 

Pal. Gracious Ileaveoy 
Look down upon him ! 
Let*s be gone, my Zaphna ! 
Let's fly this place ! 

Zaph. Oh, whither fly ! to whom ? 
D'ye see these hands r who will receire these 
hands? 

PmL Oh, come, and kt mc wash them with 
my tears! 



Zaph. Who art thou ! let me lean on thee — 
I find 
My powers returning. Is it thou, Palmira ? 
Where have I been ? what have I done ? 

Pal. I know not : 
Think on't no more. 

Zaph, But I must think and talk on't too, Pal- 
mira ; 
I seiz'd the victim by hb hoary locks — 
(Thou, Heaveh, didst will it) 
Then, shudde'Hns with horror, buried strait 
The poignard in nis breast. I had redoubled 
The bloody plunge — (what cannot zeal persuade !) 
But that the venerable sire poured fcnth 

So piteous a groan ! looked so, Palmira 

And witli a feeble voice, cried. Is it Zaphna ? 
I could no more. Oh? hadst iboii seen, mj 

love, 
The fell, fell dagger in his bosom, viewed 
His dying face, where sat such dignihr. 
Clothed with compassion towards ms base as- 
sassin ! 

[Throwing himself an the grcnmd. 
The dire remembrance weighs me to the earth — 

Here let roe die 

Pal. Rise, my loved Zaphna ! rise. 
And let us fly to Mahomet for protection : 
If we are found in these abodes of slaughter. 
Tortures and death attend us : let us fly I 

Zaph. starting up.] I did fly at that blasting 
^ight, Palminl, 
When drawing out the fatal steel he cast 
Such tender looks ! I fled — the fatal steel. 
The voice, the tender looks, the bleeding victim 
Blessing his murderer, I could not fly : 
No, they clung to me, rived my Chrobbii^ heart, 
And set my brain on fire. What have we done ! 
Pal. Hark ! what's that noise ! I tremble for 
thy life. 
Oh ! in the name of love, by all the tics. 
Those sacred ties, that bind thee mine for erer, 
I do conjure thee, follow me ! 

[Alcanor cam^ from behind the aUar^ 
leaning against it, with the bioodf 
sword in his hand, 
Zaph. Ha ! look, Palmira, see what object's that, 
Whioi bears upon my tortured sieht ! Is'^t he ? 
Or is't his bloody manes come to naunt us? 
PaL ^is he himself, poof wretch t struggling 
with death. 
And feebly crawling towards ns. Let me fly. 
And yield what help I can : let me supnort diee. 
Thou much-lamented, injured, good old roan ! 
Zaph, Why doa't I move ? my feet are rooted 
here. 
And all my frame is strudL and withered op 
As with a* lightning's blast 

Ale. My gentle maid. 
Wilt thou support me ? 
Weep not, my Palmira. 
PaL I could weep tears of Uood^if tbat would 
serve thee. 
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Ak, [Sitting down.] Zaphoa, come hither ; 

thou ha^ ta'en my lire, 
For what offience, or what one thought towards 

thee. 
That anger or malevolence gave birth, 
Heaven knows I am unconscious. Do not look so : 
I see thou dost relent. 

Enter Pharok hattily. 

Pka, IStarting back.] Ila ! 'tis too late, then. 

Aie. Would 1 could see Ilercides ! — Pharon, 
lo! 
Thy martyred friend, by liis distempered Iiand, 
Is now expiriujr ! 

Pha. Dire unnatural crime ! 
Ob, wretched parricide ! — behold thy father ! 

^Pointing to Alcanor. 

Zaph. My father ! 

PaL Father ! ha ! 

Ale. Mysterious Heaven ! 

Pka. Ilercides, dying by the hand of Mirvan, 
Who ^cw him, lest he should betray the socret, 
Saw me approach, and, ia the pangs of dcatli, 
Cried, * Fly and save Alcanor ; wrest the sword 
* From Za*phna*s hands, if 'tis not yet too late, 
'That's destined for his death; then let him 

know, 
' That Zaphna and Palmira are his children/ 

PaL Tliat Zaphna and Palmira arc his chil- 
dren ! 
Dost hear that, Zaphna ? 

Zaph. Tis enough, my fate ! 
Canst thou aught more ) 

Ale. Oh, nature ! oh, my children \ 
By what vile instillations wert thou driven, 
I'ohappy Zaphna ll to this bloody notion } 

Zaph. [Falling at hiifathcr'ifvct.] Oh, I can- 
not speak ! 
Restore me, sir, restore that damned weapon. 
That I, for once, may make it, as I ought, 
An instrument of justice. 

PaL [Knteling^ Oh, my father ! 
Strike here ! the crime was mine ; 'twas I alone, 
That worked his will to this unnatural deed ! 
Upon these terms alone he could be mine ; 
And bcest was the price of parricide ! 

Zaph. Strike your assassins 

Ak. I embrace my ohUdren, 
And joY to see them, thoi^ my hfe's the forfeit ! 
Hiae, children, rise, and live : hve to revenge 
Voar father's death. — But, in the name of nature, 
By the remains of this paternal blood, 
iWs oozing from my wound, raise not your 

hands 
'Gainst your own being. Zaphna, wouldst thou 

do me 
A second deadlier mischief? 
Self-sbughtcr cannot atone for parricide. 

Zaph. Then I will live, 
|ive to some purpose : This is glorious suffering. 

4k. Thy undetermined arm has not quite ful- 
fiUcd 



Its bigot purpose; I hope to live to animate 
Our friends gainst this impostor : Lead them, 

Zaphna, 
To root out vC rapacious baneful crew, 
Whose zeal is frenzy, whose religion murder ! 
ILaph. Swift, swift, ye hours ! and light me to 
revenge ! 
Come, thou infernal weapon, 

[Snqtcheg the bloody snord. 
I'll wq^h off thy foul stain witli the heart s blood 
Of that malignant sanctified assassin ! 

[As Zaphna is going off] Mirvan and his 
^fo floorers enter, and stop him. 
Mir. Seize Zaphna, 
And load the traiterous murderer with chains ! 
Help you the good Alcanor — Hapless man ! 
. Our prophet, in a vision, hrarnt to-night 
The mournful tale of ^hy untimely end, 
And sent me straight to seize the vile assassin, 
That he might wreak severest justice on him: 
Mahomet comes to vindicate the laws, 
Not suffer, with impunity, tlicir brcich. 
Ale, Heavens! wliat accumulated crimes arc 

here ! 
Zaph. Whcfc is the monster ? bear me instant 
to him, 
That I may blast him with niv eye, may cnrsc 

him 
Witli ray last hcsitaiiiij voire ! 

Pal. Thou traitor ! 
Did not thy own death-doing tongue cnj»)in 
This horrirl deed ? 

Mtr. Not mine, by Heaven ! 
Zaph. Not thine!' 

Mir. No ; by our prophet, and his holy ftiith, 
Of all the thoutthts ere h.u-bonrRd in this \ireast, 
It ne'er had such a monster tur its loiiaut ! 
Zaph. ISIost Qcconipiishcd villiiin ! 

Min-an, look at me — darest thou 

Mir. Off with him, [To the Soldiers. 

And see him well secured, till I\iahomet 
Demands him of you. 

PaL Villain, hold ! [l/tj/itig hold of Zaphna. 
Mir. Away ! 

Zaph. Just^ just reward of my credulity ! 
PaL Ixt me go with him ; I w ill share thy 
fate. 

Unhappy Zaphna, fbr I share thy guilt 

But tnen [Ijioliing back at Alcanor. 

Mir. No more — you must to Mahomet : 
Obiey without reluctance : Our great prophet. 
In pity to your tender frame and yenrf^ 
Will take you under his divine protection. 
PaL [Aside.] Oh death ! deliver me from such 

protection I 
Mir. If you would aught to save tlie destined 
Zaphna, 
Follow me to the prophet ; you may move him 
To miti^te hist doom. — Away ! 

[Ta (Ac so f if tent tcho hold Zaph n ft. 
You this way. [To Pahnira^ 

Zaph. pardon ! 
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FaL Oh, pardon ! 

[They are led offf by degrees^ looking aU 
temately at their fatKer and each other, 
Alt, Oh, insupportable f 
Both from me torn, then, when I wanted most 
Their consolation. \A ihout, 

Fha. Hark! 
The citizens are roused, and all, in arms, 
Rush on to your defence. 

Ak. Pharoii, support roe 
Some moments longer. — Help, conduct mc to- 
wards them ; 



Bare this wound to them; let that speak tbe 

cause. 
The treacherous cause — for words begin to fail 

me; 
Then, if in death I can but serve my country. 
Save my poor children from this tiger's ^ipe. 
And give a second life to that lov^ pair. 

By whose misguided zeal I lose my own 

What patriot, or parent, but would wish. 
In so aivine a cause, to fall a martyr ! 

[Extunt, 



ACT V. 



SCENE L 

Enter Mahomet and Mirvak. 

Mah, Wrong will be ever nursed and fed 

with biood ! 

So this boy bigot held his pious purpose ? 
Mir, Devoutly. 

Mah, What a senseless machine 
Can superstition make the reasoner man ! 
Alcanor lies there on his bed of earth ? 

Mir, This moment he expired, and Mecca's 
youth 
In vain lament their chief. To the mad crowd 
That gathered round, good AH and myself 
(Full of thy dauntless heavenly-seeming spirit) 
Disclaimed the deed, and pointed out the arm 
Of righteous Heaven, that strikes for Mahomet. 
Think ye, we cried (with eyes and hands uprear- 

ed), 
Think ye our holy prophet would consent 
To such a crime, whose foulness casts a blot 
On right of nations, nature, and our faith ? 
Oh, rather tliink he will revenge his death, 
And root his murder from the burdened earth ! 
Then struck our breasts^ and wept the good old 

man. 
And only wished he'd died among the faithful. 
And slept with Ibrahim. 
Mah, Excellent Mirvan ! 
Mir, We, then, both at large 
Dcsamted on thy clemency and bounty. 
On that the silent and desponding crowd 
Broke out in murmurs, plaints, and last in shouts. 
And each mechanic grew a mussulman. 

Mah, Oh, worthy to deceive and awe the 
world, 
Second to Mahomet ! let me embrace t heo ■ 
But say, is not our army at their gates 
To back our clemency ? 

Mir, Omar commands 
Their nightly march through unsuspected paths. 
And with the mom appears. 

Mah, At sight of them. 
The weak remaining billows of this storm 
Will lash themselves to peace — ^But where is 
Zaphna? 



Mir. Safe in a dungeon, where he dies apace. 
Ere at the altar's foot lie slew his sire, 
In his own veins he bore his guilt's reward, 
A deadly draught of poison. 

Mah, I would be kind, and let him die deceiv- 
ed. 
Nor know that parent-blood defiles his souL 
Mir. He cannot know it: if the grave be silent, 

I'm sure Hercidcs is 

Mah, Unhappy Zaphna ! 
Something like pity checks me for thy death. 
But why — 1 must not think that way — sball 

Mahomet 
Give a new paradise to all mankind, 
And let remorse of conscience be the hell 
Of his own breast ! My safety claimed his life^ 
And all the heaven of fair Palmira's charms 
Shall be my great reward. 

Afir. My noble lord, 
Palmira is at hand, and waits your pleasure. 
Mah, At hand ! How, Mirvan, couldst tfaou 
let me talk 
On themes of guilty when that pure angel's near? 
Mir, The weeping fair, led on by flattering 
hope 
Of Zaphna's life, attends your sacred will : 
A silent pale dejection shrouds her diecks, 
.\nd, like the lily in a morning shower, 
She droops her Head and locks up all her sweets. 

Mah, Say Maliomet awaits, and then 
Assemble all our chiefs, and on this platform 
Let them attend inc straight. [Exit Mirvan, 

• 
Enter Palmira with attendants. 

Pal. apart.] Where have they led me? 
Mcthinks each step I take, the mangled corse 
Of my dear father (by poor Zaphna mangled) 
Lies m my way, and all I see is blood — [Starting, 
'lis the impostor's self ! — Burst, heart, m silence. 

Mafi, Maid, lay aside this dread. P^mirali 
fate 
And that of Mecca by my will is fixed. 
This great event, that fills thy soul with horror, 
Is mystery to all but Heaven and Mahomet. 

PaL Oh, ever righteous Heaven ! canst thoa 
suffer 
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This sBoileffoiu hypocrite^ this spoUer, 

To steal thy terrors^ and blaspheme thy rame. 

Nor doom him instant dead ? [Aiide, 

Mak, Child of my care^ 
At lei^ from g^lmg chains Fve set thee free^ 
And made thee triumph in a just revenge ; 
Think then thou'rt dear to me, and MahOmet 
Regards thee with a more than father's eye ; 
Then know (if thoult deserve the mighty boon) 
An higher name, a nobler fieUe, awaits thee. 

PoT What would die tyrant ?— \A»d€. 

Mak, Raise thy thoughts to glory, 
And sweep this Zaphna from thy memory, 
With all that's past — ^Let that mean flame expire 
Before the blaze of empire's radiant sun. 
ThT grateful heart must answer to my bounties, 
Fa(k»w my laws, and share in all my conquests. 

Pa/. What kiws, what bounties, and what con- 
gests, tyrant? 
Fnmd is thy law, the tomb thy only bounty, 
Thy ooo(|iiest8 fatal as infected au>, 
Dispeophng half the globe— -See here, good 

Ileaven ! 
The venerable prophet I revered, 
The king I served, the god that I adored ! 

Mak, approaching herl\ Whence this unwont- 
ed language, this wild frenzy ? 

TaL Where is the spirit of my martyred 
father? 
Where Zaphna's, where Pahnira's innocence? 
Blasted by thee, by thee, infernal monster — 
Thou found'st us aneels and hast made us fiends ; 
Give, give us baoL our lives, our fame, our 

virtue: 
Thou canst not, tyrant— yet thou seekestmy 

love, 
Meekest with Alcanor's blood his daughter's love! 

Miak apart.] Horror and death ! tlie fatal 
secret's known. 

Enter Mirvan. 
Mir. Oh, Mahomet, airs losl^ thy glory taniish- 
ed. 
And the insatiate tomb ripe to devour us ! 
Hercides' parting breath divulged the secret 
The prison's forced, tlie city aU in arms : 
See where they bear aloft their murdered chief. 
Fell Zaphna in their front, death in his looks, 
Bage all his strength. Spite of die deadly draught. 
He holds in life but to make sure of vengeance. 
Mah. What dost thou here, then? mstant 
with our guards. 
Attempt to stem their progress^ till the arrival 
Of Omar with the troops. 
Mir. I haste, my lord. [Exit Mirvan. 

Pal. Now, now, my hour^s at hand ! 
Hearest thou those shouts, that rend the ambient 

air? 
Seest thou those ghindng fires, that add new 

horrors 
To the night's gloom? fresh from thy murdering 
poignard. 



My father's spirit leads the vengeful shades 

Of all the wretches whom thy sword has but- 
chered : 

I see them raise their unsubstantial arms 

To snatch me from thy rage, or worse, thy Ipve. 

Shadows shall conauer in Palmira's cause. 
Mah. [Aside.] What terror*s this, that hangp 
upon her accents? 

I feel her virtue, though I know her weakness. 
PaL Thou askest my love ; go seek it in tho 
grave 

Of good Alcanor. Talk'st of srateful minds? 

Bid Zaphna plead for thee, and I may hear thee ; 

Till then, Uiou art my scorn— May'st thou, Jiik« 
me. 

Behold thy dearest blood spilt at thy feet ! 

Mecca, Medina, all our Asian world. 

Join, join to drive the impostor from the earth! 

Blush at his chains, and shake them off in ven- 
geance! 
Mah. [Aside.] Be still, my soul, nor let awo- 
man^srage 

Ruffle thy wonted calm. I^tc of thy bate. 

Thou art lovely still, and charming even in mad- 



[A shout and noise €f fighting. 
My fair, retire; nor let thy gentle soul 
Shake with alarms ; thou art my peculisur care : 
I go to ouell tins traitorous insurrectioiiy 
And will attend thee straight. 

PaL No, tyrant, no; 
ril ioin my brother, help to head our friends, 
And urge them on. [AshouU 

Roll, roll your thunders, heavens, and aid tha 

storm ! 
Now hurl your lightninf on the ^ty head. 
And plead the cause of iniured unooence ! 

[ExU Pal 

Enter All 

Mah. Whence, Ali, that surprise? 

AIL My royal chief. 
The foe prevails. Thy troops, led on bv Mirvan, 
Are all cut off, and valiant Mvvan's self, 
By Zaphna slain, lies weltering in his blood : 
The guard, that to our arms should ope the gates, 
Struck with the common phrenzy, vow thy ruin. 
And death and vengeance is the general cry ! 

Mdi. Can Ali fear ? then, Mahomet, be thy- 
self! 

Ali. See, thy few friends, whom wild despair 
hath armed, 
(But armed in vain) are come to die beside thee. 

Mah. Ye heartless traitors ! Mahomet alone 
Shall be his own defender, and your guard 
Against the crowds of Meoca— Follow me. 
Ha! 

Enter Zaphka, Palmira, and Pharow, with 
citizens^ and the body <^ Alcanor on a bier. 
Zaph. See, my friendsi where the Impostor 
stands> 
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With head erect, as if he knew not guilt, 
As if no tonsue spake from Alcanor's wounds^ 
Nor called for vengeance on him. 

Mah. Impious man ! 
Is it not enough to have spilt thj parent-blood. 
But, with atrocious and bmspheming lips, 
Darest thou arraign the substitute of Heaven ! 
Zaph. The substitute of Heaven ! so is the 
sword, 
The pestilence, the famine ; sudi art thou; 
Such are the blessings Heaven has sent to man 
By thee its delc^te ; na^, mo^, to me. 
On, he took pains, Palmira, upon us ; 
Deluded us into such monstrous crimes 
As Nature sickened at ponception of ! 
How couldst thou damn us thus ? 
Mah, Babbler, avaunt! 
Zaph, Well thou upbraid'st me; for to par- 
ley with thee 
Half brands me coward. Oh, revenge me, 

friends ! 
Revenge Alcanoi^s massacre ; revenge 
Palmira's wrongs, and crush the ranconons mon- 
ster ! 
Mah, Hear me, ye slaves^ bom to obey my 

will ! 
Pal. Ah, hear him not! fraud dwells upon 

his tongue. 
Zaph, Have at tbee, fiend — ^Ha ! Heaven ! 
[^aphna advaneingy reels, and reclines on his 
sword. 
What cloud is this 
That thwarts upon my sight? My head grows 

dizzy. 
My joints unloose ; sure 'tis the stroke Of Fate. 
Mah. [Aside,"] The poison works ! then tri* 

umph, Mahomet ! 
Zaph. 0% o«, base lethargy ! 
Pal. Brother, dismayed ! 
Hast thou not power but in a guilty cause, 
And only strength to be a parricide ? 

Zaph, Spare that reproach — Come on — It will 
not be. 

[Hangs down his siword, and reclines 
on Pharon. 
Some cruel power unnerves my willing arm. 
Blasts my resolves, and weighs me down to earth. 
Mak. Such be toe fate of all, who brave our 
law. 
Nature and Death have heard my voice, and now 
Let Heaven be judge 'twixt Zapnna and myself. 
And instant blast the guilty of the two. 
Pal Brother ! oh, Zaphna ! 
Zaph. Zaphna, now no more. 
[Smking down by Alcanor's body, and leaning 
on the bier, Pharon kneeling down with 
him, and supporting him, 
Pown, down, good Pharon — ^Thou poor injured 

corse. 
May I embrace thee ? Wont thy pallid wound 
Purple anew at the unnatural touch, 
And ooze fresh calls for vengeance? 



Pal. Oh, my brother! 

Zaph, In vain's the guiltless meaning of my 
heart; 
High heaven detests die involuntary crime. 
And dooms for parridde — ^Then tremble, tyrant • 
If the Supreme can punish errors thus, 
What new-invepted tortures must await 
Thy soul, grown leprous with such foul ofienoes? 
But soft — now Fate and Nature are at strife — 
Sister, farewell ! with transport should I quit 
This toilsome, perilous, delusive stage. 
But that I leave thee on it : leave thee, Palmira, 
Exposed to what is worse than fear can image. 
That tyrant's mercy ; but I kpow thee brave ; 
Know that tbou'lt act a part — ^Look on her He^ 

ven, 
Guide her, and — oh ! [Dies. 

PaL Think not, ye men of Mecca, 
This death inflicted by the hand pf heaven ; 
Tls he — that viper 

Mah. Know, ve faithless wretches ! 
Tis mine to deal the bolts of angry heaven ; 
Behold them there, and let the wretch, wiio 

doubts, 
Tremble at Zaphna's fate ; and know, that Ma- 
homet 
Can read his thoughts, and doom him with a look. 
06 then, and thank your pontiff and your prince 
For each day's sun he grants you to behold. 
Hence to your temples, and appease my rage ! 
[The pet^le go of. 

Pal, Ah, stay ! my brother's muraered by this 
tyrant: 
By poison, not by piety, he kills. 

Mah, ^Tis done- ^Thus ever be our law re- 
ceived J [Apar^, 
Now, fair Palmira 

Pal. Monster ! is it thus, 
Thou makest thyself a god, b^ added crimes^ 
And murders justified by sacrilege ? 

Mah. Think, exquisite Palmira! for thy sake — 

Pal^ Thou'st been the murderer of all my 
race. 
See where Alcanor, see where Zaphna, lies ; 
Do they not call for me too at thy hands ? 
Oh that they did ! — But I can read thy thouglits; 
Palmira's saved for something worse than deaths 

This to prevent Zaphna, I follow thee. 

[Slabs herself with Zaphnd^s sword. 

Mah. What hast thou done ! 

Pal. A deed of glory, tyrant ! 
T|iou hast left no object worth Palmira's eyes. 

And, when I shut out light, I shut out thee 

[Dies. 

Mah. F^well, dear victim of my boundless 
passion I 
The price of treachery, the reward of murder, 

Sink with thee to the earth Oh, justice^ jusr 

tice ! 
In vain are glory, worship, and dominion ! 
All conqueror as I am, I am a slave. 
And, by the world adored, dwell with the damned { 
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MjT crimes have planted scorpiotid in mj breast; 
Here, here, I feel them. Tis in vain to bravfe 
The host of terrorsy that invade my soul i 
I might deceive the world, myself i cannot. 

AIL Be calm a while, my lord; think what 
yoa are. 

Mah. Ha ! what am I? [fuming to the bodies, 
Te breathless family, 
Let 
Oh 

transport me 
To nstare's loneliest mansion, where the suh 
Ne'er entered, where the sound of human tread 
Was never heard — But wherefore ? still I there, 
Tliere still, ^lall find myself— Ay, that's the hell ! 
m none on't. [Drawing Ms sword. 

AH Heavens ! help, hold nim ! 

[AUf SfC, disarm him. 



!t yoor loud crying wounds say what I am. 
i! snatdi me from that sight; quick, quick 



Mah. Paltry dastards ! 
You fled tlie foe, but can disarm your master ! 
Angel of death, whose power I've long proclaimed. 
Now aid me, if thou canst ; now, if thou canst. 
Draw the kind curtain of eternal night. 
And shroud me from the horrors, that beset me ! 
[Exeunt Mahomet, ifc. 

Pha. Oh ! what a curse is life^ when self-con* 
viction 
Flings our offences hourly in our face. 
And turns existence torturer to itself ! 
Here let the mad enthusiast turn his eyes, 
And see from bigotry what horrors rise ; 
Here in the blackest colours let him read, '\ 
That zeal, by craft misled, may act a deed, > 
By which both innocence and virtue bleed. 3 

lExeunt omnes. 
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TANCRED AND SIGISMUNDA. 



THOJilSON. 



DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 



MEN. 



TANCREiiy count ofLeece, 
Matteo Siffredi, lord high chancellor of Sicily, 
Earl Osmond, lord high constable of Sicily, 
ltoix>LPHO, friend to Tancred, and captain of 
the guards. 



WOMEN. 

SiGisMUNDA, daughter ofSiffredi. 
Laura, sister of Kodolphoj and friend to &gis^ 
mvnda. 



BaronSy Officers, Guards^ S^c, 
Scene — The city ofPalenno, in Italy. 



ACT I. 



SCENE L-^The palace. 
Enter Sigismunda and Laura. 

Sig. Ah, fatal day to Sicily ! the king 
Touches his last moments ! 

Laura. So 'tis feared. 

5^. The death of those distinguished by their 
station, 
But bv their virtue more, awakes the mind 
To solemn dread, and strikes a saddening vwe ; 
Not that we grieve for them, but for ourselves, 
Left to the toil of life — And yet the best 
Are, by the playful children of this world, 
At once forgot, as tliey had never been. 
Laura, 'tis said, the heart is sometimes charged 
With a prophetic sadness : such, methinks, 
Now hangs on mine. The kingl's approaching 

death 
Suggests a thousand fears. What troubles thence 
May throw the state once more into confusion, 
Wlmt sudden changes in my father's house 
May rise, and part me from my dearest Tancred, 
Alarms my thoughts. 

Laura. The fears of love-sick fancy ! 
Perversely busy to torment itself. 



But be assured, your fatlier^s steady friendship^ 

Joined to a certain genius, that commands, 

Not kneels to fortune, will support and cherish, 

Here, in the public eye of Sicily, 

This, I may call him, his adopted son. 

The noble Tancred, formed to all his virtues. 

Sig. Ah, formed to charm his daughter!— 
This fair mom 
Has temnted far the chase. Is he not yet 
Returned ^ 

Laura. No. When your father to the king, 
Who now expiring lies, was called in haste. 
He sent each way his messengers to find him ; 
With such a look of ardour and impatience. 
As if liiis near event was to count Tancred 
Of more importance than I comprehend. 

Sig, There lies, my Laura, o'er my Tancred's 
birth 
A cloud I cannot pierce. With princely accost^ 
Nay, with respect, which oft I have observed. 
Stealing, at times, submissive o'er his features, 
In Belmont's woods my father reared this youtlh-^ 
Ah, woods! where first my artless bosom learned 
The sighs of love. — ^He gives him out the son 
Of an old friend, a baron of Apulia, 
3 
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Wibo, in the late crusado, bravely felt. 

Bat then 'tis strange ; is all his family 

As well as father dead f and all their friends, 

Eicept my sire, the generous good Siffredi ? 

Had he a mother, sister, brother, left, 

Vie last remain of kindred, with what pride, 

What rapture, might they fly o'er earth and sea. 

To claim this rising honour of their blood ! 

Hiis br^t unknown, this all-accomplished youth, 

Who charms too much the heart of Sigismunda ! 

laara, perhaps yoor brother knows him better. 

The friend and partner of his freest hours. 

What says Rodolpho ? Does he truly credit 

This storf of his birth ? 

Iffuro. He has sometimes, 
like you, his doubts ; yet, when maturely weigh- 
ed, • 
Belieres it true. As for lord Tancred's self, 
He never entertained the slightest thought 
That verged to doubt; but oft laments his state. 
By cruel fortune so ill paired to yours. 

Sig. Merit like his, the fortune of the mind, 
Beggars all wealtb— Then, to your brother, Laura, 
He talks of me? 

Laura. Of notfiingielse. Howe'er 
The talk begin, it ends with Sigismunda. 
Their morning, noontide, and their evening walks, 
Are full of you, and all the woods of Belmont 

Eaamoured widi your name 

Sig. Away, my friend ; 

Yon flatter vet the dear delusion charms. 

Laura. No, Sigismunda, 'tis the strictest truth, 
Nor half the truth, I tell you. Even with fond- 
ness 
My brother talks for ever of the passion 
That fires yoan^ Tancred's breast So much it 

strikes hiiii, 
He praises lore as if he were a lover. 
He blames the false pursuits of vagrant youth. 
Calls them gay folly, a mistaken struggle 
Against best judging nature. Heaven, he says, 
In lavish bounty formed the heart for Im'e ; * 
In lore included all the fiiker seeds 
Of honour, virtue, friendship, purest blis s 
Sig. Virtuous Rodolpho I 
Laura, Then bis pleasing theme 
He varies to the praises of your love r 
Sig. And, what, my Laura, says he on the sub- 
ject? 
Laura. He says, that, though he was not nobly 
bom, 
Nature has formed him noble, generous, brave, 
Truly magnanimous, and warmly scorning 
Whatever bears the smallest taint of baseness ; 
That e%ery easy virtue is his own ; 
Not learned bj; painful labour, but inspired, 
Imphmted in his soul. Chiefly one charm 
He in his graceful character observes ; 
That though his passions bum with high impa- 
tience. 
And sometimes, from a noWe heat of nature, 
Are ready to fly off; yet the least check 
VouL 



Of ruling reason brings them back to temper, . 
And gentle softness. 

Sig. True ! Oh, true, Rodolpho ! 
Blest be thy kindred worth for loving his ! 
He is all warmth, all amiable fire, 
All quick heroic ardour I tempered soft 
With gentleness of heart, and manly reason ! 
If virtue were to wear a human form. 
To light it with her dignitv and flame. 
Then softening, mix her smilesand tender graces-^ 
Oh, she would choose the person of my Tancred ! 
Go on, my friend, go on, and ever praise him; 
The subject knows no bounds, nor can I tire. 
While my breast trembles to that sweetest mt»- 

sic! 
The heart of woman tastes no truer joy. 
Is never flattered with such dear enchantment — 
'Tis more than selfish vanity — as when 
She hears the praises of the man she loves ! 

Laura. Madam, your fatber conies. 

Enter Siffredi. 

Sif. [To an attendant as he entert!\ Lord Tan* 
cred 
Is found ? 

Atten. My lord, he quicklv will be here. 
I scarce could keep before hjm, though he bid me 
Speed on, to say he would attend your orders. 
• Sif. Tis well — retire— You too, my daughter, 
leave me. 

Sig. I go, my father — But how fares the king? 

Sif. He is no more. Gone to that awful state'. 
Where kings tlie crown wear only of their vir- 
tues. 

Sig. How bright must then be his ! — ^This stroke 
is sodden ; 
lie was this morning well, when to the chase 
Lord Tancred went. 

Sif. 'Tis true. But at his years 
Death gives short notice — Drooping nature then. 
Without a gust of pain to shake it, falls. 
I lis death, my daughter, was that happy period 
Which few attain. The duties of his day 
Were all discharged, and gratefully enjoyed < 
Its noblest blessings ; calm as evening sl^ies 
Was his pure mind, and lighted up with hopes 
That open heaven ; when, fur bis last long sleep 
Timely prepared, a lassitude of life, 
A pleasmg weariness of mortal joy, 
Fell on his soul, and down he sunk to rest 
Oh, may my death be such ! — He but one wish 
Left unfulfilled, which was to sec count Tancred— 

^g. To see count Tancred ! — Pardon me, my 
' lord— 

^f. For what, my daughter? — Bat, with such 
emotion. 
Why did you start at mention of count Tancred? 

Sig. Nothing— I only hoped the dying king 
Might mean to make some generoas just pronsion 
For this your worthy charge, this noble orphan. 

Sif. And he has done it largely— Leave me 
now— 

3Y 
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I want some private coDference with lord Ta»- 
cred. [Exeunt Sigismunda and Laura. 
My doubts are but too true — If these old eyes 
Can trace the marks of love, a mutual passion 
Has seized, I fear, my daughter and this prince. 
My sovereign now — dhould it be so ? Ah, there. 
There lurks a brooding tempest, tliat may shake 
My long concerted scheme, to settle firm 
The public peace and welfare, which the kii^ 

Has made the prudent basis of his will 

Away, unworthy views ! you shall not tempt me ! 
Nor interest, nor ambition shall seduce 
My fixed resolve — ^Perish the selfish thou^t, 
Which our own good prefers to that of millions! 
He comes, my king, unconscious of his fortune. 

Enter Tancred. 

Tan. My lord Sifiredi, in your looks I read. 
Confirmed, the mournful news that By abroad 
From tongue to tongue — We then, at last, have 

lost 
The good old king? 

Sif. Yes, wc have lost a father I 
The greatest blessing heaven bestows on mortals, 
And seldom found amidst these wilds of time, 
A ^ood, a worthy king ! — Hear me, my Tancred, 
And I will tell thee, in a few plain words, 
How he deserved that best, that glorious title. 
.^» nought complex, *tis clear as truth and virtue. 
He loved his people, deemed them all his chil- 
dren; 
The good exalted, and depressed the bad. 
He spurned the flattering crew, with scorn re- 
jected 
Their smooth advice that only means themselves, 
Their schemes to aggrandize him into baseness ; 
Nor did he less disdain the secret breath. 
The whispered tale, that blights a virtuous name. 
He sought alone the good of those for whom 
He was entrusted with the sovereign power : 
Well knowing, that a people, in their rights 
And industry protected ; living safe 
Beneath the sacred shelter of the laws ; 
Encouraged in their genius, arts and labours, 
And happy each, as he. himself deserves, 
Are ne'er ungrateful. With unsparing hand. 
They will for him provide : their filial love 
And confidence are his unfailing treasure, 
And every honest man his faithful guard. 

Tan. A general face of grief overspreads the 
city. 
I marked the people, as I hither came, 
In crouds assembled, struck with silent sorrow. 
And pouring forth the noblest praise — of Cears. 
Those, whom remembrance of their former woes, 
And long experience of the vain illusions 
Of youthful nope, had into wise consent 
And fear of change corrected, wrung their hands, 
And, oft^n casting up their eyes to heaven, 
Gave sign of sad conjecture. Others shewed. 
Athwart their grief, or real or ^fiected, 
A gleam of expectation, from what chanpe 



And change might bring. A mingled mprmnr 

ran 
Along the streets ; and from the lonely court 
Of him, who can no more assist their u>rtuiieS| 
I saw die courtier-fry, with eager haste. 
All hurrying to Constantia. 

Sif. Noble youth ! 
I joy to hear from thee these just reflections^ 
Worthy of riper years — But if they seek 
Constantia, trust me, they mistake their course. 

Tan. How ! Is she not, my lord, the late king's 
sister, 
Heir to the crown of Sicily ? the last 
Of our famed Norman line, and now our queen ? 

Sif. Tancred, 'tis true ; she is the late king's 
sister, 
The sole surviving oflspring of that tyrant 
William the Bad — so for his vices suled ; 
Who spilt much noble blood, and sore oppressed 
The exnausted land : whence grievous wars arose^ 
And many a dire convulsion shook the state ; 
When he, whose death Sicilia mourns to-day, 
William, who has, and well deserved the name 
Of Good, succeeding to his father*s throne. 
Relieved his countiy's woes — But to return ; 
She is the late king^ sister, born some months 
After the tyrant's deiath, but not next heir. 

Tan. You much surprise me — May I then 
presume 
To ask who is ? 

Sif. Come nearer, noble Tancred, 
Son of my care. I must, on this occasion, 
Consult thy generous heart; which, when con- 
ducted 
By rectitude of mind and honest virtue^ 
Gives better counsel than the hoary head — 
Then know, there lives a prince, here in Palermo^ 
The lineal oflfspring of our famous herc^ 
Roger the First 

Tan. Great Heaven ! How far removed 
From that our mighty founder^ 

Sif. His great grandson : 
Sprung from his eldest son, who died untimely, 
Before his father. 

Tan. Ha ! the prince you mean. 
Is he not Manfred's son f The ^nerous. brave. 
Unhappy Manfred ? whom the tyrant William, 
You iust now mentioned, not content to spoil 
Of his paternal crown, threw into fettersj, 
And infamously murdered ? 

Sif. Yes, the same. 

Tan. By heavens, I joy to find oar Norman 
reign. 
The world's sole light amidst these barbarous 

ages. 
Yet rears its head ; and shall not, from the lance^ 
Pass to the feeble distafE — But this prince, 
Where has he lain concealed ? 

Sif. The late good king. 
By noble pity moved, contrived to save him 
From his dire father's unrelenting rage. 
And had him reared in private, tm becamf) 
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Hjs birdi and hopes, with high and prinoelj nui^ 

tare. 
Till now, too young to rale a troubled state, 
Bj ctnl broils most miserably torn, 
He, in bis safe retreat, has kun concealed. 
His birth and fortune to himself unknown ; 
Bat when the dying king to me intrusted, 
As to the chancellor of the realm, bis will, 
His successor he named him. 

Tan. Happy youth ! 
He then will triumph o'er his father^s foes, 
0*er haoghty Osmond, and the tyrant's daughter. 
Sif, Ay, that is ,what I dread— rthe heat of 

youth; 
There lurks, I fear, perdition to the state ; 
I dread the horrors of rekindled war : 
ITioagfa dead, the tyrant still is to be feared; 
His daughter's party still is strong and nuinerons : 
Her friend, earl Osmond, constiSile of Sicily, 
Bxperienoed, brave, high-bom, of mighty interest 
Better the prince and princess should by marriage 
Um'te their friends, their interest, and their 

claims; 
Tlien will the peace and welfare of the land 
On a firm basis rise. 

Tarn, My lord Sif&edi, 
If by myself I of this prince may jadge, 
That scheme will scarce succeed — Your pradent 

age 
In Tun will counsel, if the heart forbid it — 
But wherefore fear ? The right is clearly his ; 
And, under your direction, with each man 
Of worth, and stedfast loyalty, to back 
At once the king's appomtment and his birth- 
right. 
There is no ground for fear. They have great 

odds, 
Agaiost the astonished sons of violence. 
Who fi|^t with awful justice on their side. 
All Sialy will rouse, all faithful hearts 
Will range themselves around prince Manfred's 

son. 
For me, I here devote me to the service 
Of this young prince ; I every drop of blood 
Will lose wi3i joy, with transport, in his cause — 
Pardon my warmth — but that, my lord, will 

never 
To this decision come — ^Then find the prince ; 
Lose not a moment to awaken in him 
The royal soul. Perhaps he now, desponding. 
Pines in a corner, and laments his fortune. 
That in the narrower bounds of private life 
He must confine his aims, those swelling virtues 
Which from his noble father he inherits. 

Sif, Perhaps, regardless, in the conmion bane 
Of youth he melts, in vanity and love. 
But if the seeds of virtue glow within him, 
I will awake a higher sense, a love. 
That gram the loves and happiness of millions. 
Tan, Why that surmise? Or should he love, 

Siffredi, 
I doubt not, it is nobly, which will raise 



And animate his virtnes— Oh, permit me 

To plead the cause of youth — ^Their virtue oft^ 

In pleasure's soft enchantment lulled awhile. 

Forgets itself; it sleeps and gayly dreams. 

Till great occasion rouse it; then, all flame. 

It walks abroad, with heightened soul and vigour^ 

And by the change astonishes the world ! 

Even with a kind of sympathy, I feel 

The joy that waits tliis prince; when all the 

powers, 
The expanding heart Can wish, of doing good ; 
Whatever swells ambition, or exalts 
The human soul into divine emotions, 
All crowd at once upon himi 

Sif, Ah, my Tancred, 
Nothing so easy as in speculation, 
And at a distance seen, the course of honour $ 
A fair delightful champaign strewed with flowerfti 
But when the practice comes; when oar fond 

.passions. 
Pleasure and pride, and self-indulgence, throw 
Their in^c dust around, the prospect roughens; 
Then dreadful passes, craggy mountains rise, 
Cllfis to be scaled, and torrents to be stemmed ; 
Then toil ensues, and perseverance- stern ; 
And endless combats with our grosser sense. 
Oft lost, and oft renewed ; and generous pain 
For others felt ; and, harder lesson stiU ! 
Our honest bliss for others sacrificed ; 
And all the. rugged task of virtue quells 
The stoutest heart of common resolution^ 
Few get above this turbid scene of strife. 
Few gain the summit, breathe that purest air, 
That heave^h ether, which untroubled sees 
The storm of vice and passion rage below. 

Tan, Most true^ my lord. But why thus au- 
gur ill? 
You seem to doubt this prince. I know him not ; 
Yet, oh, methinks, my heart could answer for him ! 
The juncture is so high, so strong the gale 
That blows from Heaven, as through the deadest 

soul 
Might breathe the godlike energy of virtue. 

Sif, Hear him, immortal shades of his grea( 
fathers!— 
Forgive me, sir, this trial of yoor heart 
Thou ! thou, art he 1 

Tan. Sifllredi I 

Sif Tancred, thou ! 
Thou art the man of all the many thousands 
That toil upon the bosom of this isle. 
By Heaven elected to command the rest, • 
To rule, protect them, and to make them happy ! 

Tan. Manfred my father ! I the last support 
Of the famed Norman line, that awes the world I 
I, who this morning wandered forth an orphan, 
Outcast of all but thee, my second father ! 
Thus called to glory ! Co the first great lot 
Of human kind! — Oh, wonder-working hand, 
That in majestic silence, sways at will 
The mighty movements' of unbounded nature I 
Oh, grant me, Heaven, the virtues to sustain 
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This awful burden of so many heroes ! 

Let me not be exalted into shame. 

Set up the worthless pageant of vain grandeur ! 

Meantime I thank the justice of the ktiig. 

Who has my right bequeathed me. Thee, Sif- 

fredi, 
I thank thee — Oh, I ne'er enough can thank thee ! 
Yes, thou hast been — thou art— shalt be my 

father! 
Thou shalt direct my inexperienced years^ 
Shalt be the ruling head, and I the hand. 

Sif. It is enough — for me — to see my sovereign 
Assert his virtues, and maintain his honour. 

Tan. I think, my lord, you said the king com- 
mitted 
To you his will. I hope it is not cl<^ed 
With any base conditions, any clause. 
To tyrannize my heart, and to Constantia 
Enslave my hand, devoted to another. 
The hint you just now gave of that alliance. 
You must imagine, wal^s my fear. But know, 
In this alone I will not bear dispute, 
Not even from thee, Sifl&edi ! — Let the council 
Be strait assembled, and the will there opened: 
Thence issue speedy orders to convene, 
This day ere noon, the senate : where those 

barons, 
Who now are in Palermo, will attend. 
To pay their ready homage to their king. 
Their rightful lung, who claims his native 

crown, 
And will not be a king by deeds and parchments. 

Stf, I go, my liege. But once ag^in permit me 

To tell you ^Now, is the trying crisis. 

That must determine of your future reign. 
Oh, with heroic rigour vratch your heart ! 
And to the sovereign duties of the kin^ 
The uneaualled pleasures of a god on earth, 
Submit the common joys, the common passions. 
Nay, even the virtues, of the private man, 

Tan. Of that no more. They not oppose, but 
aid. 
Invigorate, cherish, and reward each other. 
The kind all-ruling wisdom is no tyrant 

\Exit Siffredi. 

Tan, Now, generous Sigismunda, comes my 
turn 
To shew my love was not of thine unworthy. 
When fortune bade me blush to look on tliee. 
But what is fortune to the veish of love i 
A miserable bankrupt ! Oh, 'tis poor, 
^is scanty all, whate'er we can bestow ! 
The wealth of kings is wretchedness and want ! 
Quick, let me find heri taste that highest joy, 
The exalted heart can know, the mixed effusion 
Of gratitude and love ! Behold, she comes ! 

Enter Sigismunda. 

Tan. My fluttering soul was all on wing to find 
thee. 
My love, my Sigismunda ! 
;$i/:Oh,mytancred! 



Xell me, wi^it means this mystery and gloom 
That lowers around ? Just now, involved in 

thought, 
My father shot athwart roe — ^You, my lord. 
Seem strangely moved — I fear some daik evept^ 
From the king's death, to trouble our repose, 
That tender oaim we in the woods of Belmont 

So hapfHly enjoyed Explain this hurry ; 

What means it? Say. 

Tan. It means that we are happy ! 
Beyond our most romantic wishes Imppy ! 

Sig. You but perplex me more. 

Tan. It means, my fairest. 
That thou art queen of Sicily ; and I 
Hie happiest of mankind ! than monarch more ! 
Because with thee I can adorn m^ throne. 
Manfred, who fell by tyrant Wilbam's rage, 
Fumed Roger's lineal issue, was my father. 

[Pausing. 
You droop, my love ; dejected on a suodeo. 
You seem to mourn my fortune — ^The soft tear 
Springs in thy eye — Oh, let me kiss it oflF— 
Why this, my Sigismunda ? 

Sig, Royal Tancred, 
None at your gloiious fortune can like me 
Rejoice ; yet me alone, of all Sicilians^ - 
It makes unhappy. 

Tan. I should hate it, then ! 
Should throw, with scorn, the splendid ruin from 

me! 
No, Sigismunda, 'tis my hope with thee 
To share it, whence it draws its richest value. 

Sig. You are my sovereign — ^I at humble dis* 
tance— 

Tan. Thou art my queen ! the sovereign of 
my soul! 
You never reigned with such triumphant lustre. 
Such winning charms, as now ; yet, thou art still 
The dear, the tender, generous Sigismunda ! 
Who, with a heart exalted far above 
Those selfish views that charm die common breast. 
Stooped from the height of life and courted beau- 

Then, then, to love me, when I seemed of fortuon 
The hopeless outcast, when I had no fnend. 
None to protect and own me, but thy fatlier. 
And wouldst thou claim all goodness to thyself? 
Canst thou thy Tancred deem so dully formed. 
Of such gross clay, just as I reached the point— 
A point my wildest hopes could ne'er imalgine — 
In diat great moment, full of ever^ virtue. 
That I should then so mean a traitor prove 
To the best bliss and honour of mankind. 
So much disgrace the human heart, as then, 
For the dead form of flattery and pomp, . 
I'he faithless joys of courts, to quit kinid truth, 
The cordial sweets of friendship and of love, 
The life of life ! my all, my Sigismunda ! 
I could upbraid thy fears^ call them unkind, 
Cruel, unjus^ an outrage to my hear^ 
Did they not spring from love. 
Sig. Think not, my lord^ 
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That to sach vulpir doubts I cftki descend. 
Yew heart, I know, diadains the little thought 
Of changiiig with the Taio, external change 
Of drcamstancc and fortune. Rather thence 
It would, with imof, ardour, greatly feel 
A noble pride, to shew itself the same. 
But, ah ! the hearts of kings are not* their own. 
There is a haughty du^, that subjects them 
To diains of state, to wed the public welfare, 
And not indulge the tender, private virtues. 
Some high-descended princess, who will bring 
New power and interest to your throne, demands 
Your royal hand— i>erhaps Constantia— * 

Tm-She! 
Oh, name her not ! weire I this moment free 
And disengaged as he, who never felt 
The powerful eye of beauty, never sighed 
For matchless worth like thine, I should abhor 
All thoughts of that alliance. Her fell father 
Most basely murdered mine ; and she, his daugh- 

Supported by his barbarous party still, 
His pride inherits, his imperious spirit. 
And insolent pretensions to my thrcme. 
And canst thou deem me, then, so poorly tame, 
So cool a traitor to my father's blood. 
As froKQ the prudent cowardice of state 
Fer to submit to such a base proposal ? 
Detested tliought ! Oh, doubly, doubly hateful ! 
Prom the two strongest passions ; from aversion 
To this Constantia — and from love to thee. 
Custom, 'tis true, a venerable tyrant, 
O^er servile man extends a blind dominion : 
The pride ofkings enslaves them; their ambition, 
Or interest, lords it o'er the better passions. 
9ut vain their talk, masked under specious words 
Of station, duty, and of public good. 
They, whom just Heaven has to a throne exalted, 
To guard the rights and liberties of others, 
Wl»at duty binds them to betray their own ? 
For me, my free-bora heart shall bear no dic- 
tates. 
But those of truth and honour ; wear no chains, 
But the dear chains of love, and Sigismunda ! 
Or if indeed, my choice must be directed 



By views of public good, whom shall I choose 
So fit to grace, to dignify a crown. 
And beam sweet mercy on a happy people, 
As thee, my love ? Whom place upoh my throat 
But thee, descended from the good Siffi^ f 
* ris fit that heart be thine, which drew from him 
Whatever can make it worthy thy acceptance. 
iS^. Cease, cease to raise my hopes above mj 

duty! 
Charm me no more, my Tanked ! Oh, that we 
In those blest woods, where first you won my soul. 
Had passed our gentle days, far from the toil 
And pomp of courts ! Such is the wbh of love ; 
Of love that, with delightful weakness, knows 
No bliss, and no ambition but itself. 
But in the world's full light, tl)ose charming 

dreams. 
Those fond illusions vanish. Awful duties. 
The tyranny of men, even your own heart. 
Where lurks a sense your passion stifles now. 
And proud imperious honour, call you from me. 
' ris all in vain — you cannot hush a voice 
That murmurs here — I must not be persuaded ! 
Tan. [kneeling,] Hear me, thou soul of all my 

hopes and wishes ! 
And witness Heaven, prime source of lo^ and 

Not a whole warring world combined against me. 
Its priiie, its splendour, its imposing forms, 
Nor interest^ nor ambition, nor the face 
Of solemn state, nor even thy father's wisdom^ 
Shall ever shake my faith to Sigismunda f 

[Trumpets and acclamatimt heari^ 
But, hark ! the public voice to duties calls me, 
Which, with unwearied zeal, I will discharge ; 
And thou, yes, thou, shalt be my bright reward; 
Yet— ere I go— to hush thy lovely fears, 
Thy delicate objections — [Writes his n«w«.]^— 

Take this blank, 
>^i{;ned with my name, and give it to thy father : 
fell hitn, 'tis my command, it be filled up 
With a most strict and solemn marriage-contract 
How dear each tie, how charming to my soul, 
That more unites me to my Sigismunda ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT. II. 



SCENE J^A grand Saloon. 

Enter Siffhedi. 

Sif. So far 'tis well ^The late king's will 

orocecds' 
ITpon tne plan I counselled ; that prince Tan- 

crcd 
Shall make Constantia partner of his throne. 
Oh, great, oh, wished event ! whence the dire 
seeds 
f dark intestine broils, of civil war, 
nd all its dreadful miseries and crimes, . 
Shi^l be for ever rooted from the land. 



s 



May these dim eyes, long blasted by the rage 
Of cniel faction, and my country's woes. 
Tired with the toils and vanities of life, 
Qehold this period, then be closed in peace ! 
But how tliis mighty obstacle surmount, 
Wliich love has thrown betwixt ? Love, that dis- 
turbs 
The schemes of wisdom still ; that, winged with 

passion. 
Blind and impetuous in its fond pursuits, 
reaves the grey-headed rcasijn far behind. 
Alas, how fraii the state of human bliss ! 
When even our honest passions oft destroy it 
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I was to blame, in soUtade and shades, 
Infectious scenes ! to trust their youthful hearts. 
Would I had marked the rising, flame, that now 
Bums out with dangerous force ! My daughter 

owns 
Her passion for the king ; she^ trembling, owned 

With prayers, and tears, and tender suppUcar 

tions, 
That almost shook my firmness — and this blank, 
Which his rash fondness gave her, shews how 
much, 

To what a wild extravagance he loves 

I see no means — it foils my deepest thought — 
How to controul this madness or the king, 
That wears the face of virtue, and will thence 
^Disdain restraint, will, from his generous hearty 
Borrow new rage, even specioudy oppose 
To reason, reason— But it must he done. 
My own advice, of which I more and more 
Approve, the strict conditions of the will. 
Highly demand his marriajge with Constantia; 
Or else her party has a fair pretence-— 
And all at once is horror and confusio n 
How issue from this maze ? ^The crowding ba- 
rons 
Here summoned to the palace, meet already. 
To pay their homage* and confirm the will. 
On a few moments hangs the public fate. 

On a few hasty moments Ha ! there shone 

A gleam of hope Yes, with this very paper 

I yet will save him-^— Necessary means. 
For good and noble ends, can ne^r be wrong. 
In tlutt resistless, that peculiar case. 

Deceit is truth and virtue But how hold 

This lion in the toil ? Oh, I will form it 

Of such a fatal thread, twist it so strong 
With all the ties of honour and of duty, 
That his most desperate fury shall not break 

The honest snare. Here is the royal hand 

I will beneath it write a perfect, full. 
And absolute asreement to the will ; 
Which read before die nobles of the realm 
Assembled, in the sacred face of Sicily, 
Constantia present, every heart and eye 
Fixed on their monarch, every tongue applaud- 
ing! 
He must submit, his dream of love must va- 
nish. 

It shall be done ^To me, I know, 'tis ruin ; 

But safety to the public, to the king. 
I will not reason more, I will not listen 
Even to the voice of honour. No— *tis fixed ! 
I here devote me for my prince and country; 
Let them be safe, and let me nobly perish f 
Behold, Earl Osmond comes, without whose aid 
My schemes are all in vain. 

Enter Osmond. 

Otm, My lord Siflredi, 
I from the council hastened to Constantia, 
And have accomplished wiiat we tliere proposed. 



The princess to the will submits her claims. 
She with her presence means to grace the se- 
nate. 
And of your royal charge, young Tancred's hand. 
Accept. At first, indeed, it shocked her hopes 
Of reigning sole, this new, surprising scene 
Of Manfred's son, appointed by the king. 

With her joint heir But I so fully shewed 

The justice of the case, the public good^ 

And sure established peace which thence would 

rise, 
Joined to the strong necessity that ni]ged her. 
If on Sicilia's throne she meant to sit, 
As to the wise disposal of the will 
Her high ambition tamed. Methought, besides, 
I could discern, that not from prudence merely 
She to this choice submitted. 

Sif. Noble Osmond^ 
You have in this done to the public great 
And signal service. Yes, I must avow it ; 
This frank and read^ instance of your zeal, 
In such a trying crisis of the state. 
When interest and ambition might have warped 
Your views, I own tliis truly generous virtue 
Upbraids the rashness of my former judgment 

Osm. Siffinedi, no. To you belongs the praise ; 
The glorious woric is yours. Had I not seized. 
Improved the wished occasion to root out 
Division from the land, and save my country, 
I had been base and infamous for ever. 
Tis you, my lord, to whom the many thousands, 
Tliat by the barbarous sword of civil war 
Had fallen inglorious, owe their lives ; to you 
The sons of this fair isle, from her first peers 
Down to the swain who tills her golden plains^ 
Owe their safe homes, their soft domestic hour% 
And through late time posterity shall bless you. 
You who advised this will. I blush to think 
I have so long opposed the best good man 

In Sicily With what impartial care 

Ought we to watch o*er prejudice and passion, 
Nor trust too much the jaundiced eye of party I 
Henceforth its vain delusions I renounce, 
Its hot determinations, that confine 
All merit and all virtue to itself. 
To yours I join my hand ; with you will own 
No interest, and no party but my country. 
Nor is your friendship only my ambition : 
There is a dearer name, the name of father^ 
By which I should rejoice to call Siflredi. 
Your daughter's hand would to the public weal 
Unite my private happiness. 

Sif, My lord. 
You have my glad consent To be allied 
To your distmguished family and merit, 
I shall esteem an honour. From my soul 
I here embrace earl Osmond as my friend 
And son. 

Otm. You make him happy. Tliis assent. 
So frank and warm, to what I long have wished^ 
Engages all my gratitude ; at once, 
In the first blossom, it matures our friendship. 
I from this moment vow myself the friend 
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And anions servant of Siffredi's hoase. 

Enter an Officer belonging to the Court. 

0£i [ToSiffredi,] The king, my lord, demands 
jour speedy presence. 

1^ I will attend him strait — Farewell^ my 
lord; 
The senate meets : there, a few moments hence, 
I will rejoin yoo. 

Om. There, my noble lord. 
We will complete this salutary work ; 
Will there b^gin a new auspicious era. 

[Exeunt Siffredi and Officer. 
Siflfrecfi gives his daughter to my wishes — 
fiut does she give herself? Gay, young, and flat- 
tered. 
Perhaps engaged, will she her youthful heart 
Yield to my luurshcr, uncomplying years ? 
I am not formed, by flattery and praise. 
By sighs and tears, and ail the wliining trade 
Of love, to feed a fair one's vanity ; 
To charm at once and spoil her. These soft arts 
Suit not my years nor temper ; these be left 
To boys and doting age. A prudent father, 
By nature charged to guide and rule her choice, 
Resigns his daughter to a husband's power, 
Who with superior dignity, with reason, 
And manly tenderness, will ever love her ; 
Not first a kneeling slave, and then a tyrant. 

Enter Barons. 

My lords, I greet you well. This wondrous day 

Unites os all in amity and friendship. 

We meet to-day witn open hearts and looks, 

Not gloomed by party, scowling on each other. 

But all the children of one happy isle. 

The social sons of liberty. No pride. 

No passion now, no thwarting views divide us : 

Prince Manfred's line, at last to William's joined. 

Combine us in one family of brothers. 

T\us to the late ^;ood king's well-ordered will; 

And wiise Sifliredi's generous care, we owe. 

I truly give you joy. First of you all, 

I here renounce those errors and divisions. 

That have so long disturbed our peace, and seem- 

Fermenting still, to threaten new commotions — 
By time instructed, let us not disdain 
To quit mistakes. We all, my lords, liave erred. 
Men may, I find, be honest, though they differ. 

tsi Baron. Who follows not, my lord, the fair 
example 
You set us all, whate'er be his pretence, 
Jjoves not, with single and unbiassed heart. 
His country as he ought. 

^ Baron. Oh, beauteous peace ! 
Sweet union of a state ! what else but thou 
Gives safety, strength, and glory to a people ? 
I bow, lord constable, beneath the snow 
Of many years; yet in my breast revives 
J^ youthful flame. Methinks, 1 see again 
Jliose gpatle days renewed^ that blessed our isle, 



Ere by this wasteful fury of division. 
Worse than our Etna's most destructive fires, 
It desolated sunk. I see our plains 
Unbounded waving with the gifts 6f harvest; 
Our seas with commerce thronged; our busy 

ports 
With cheerful toil Our Enna blooms afresh; 
Afresh the sweets of thymy Hybla flow. 
Our nymphs and shepherds, sporting in each vale. 
Inspire new song, and wake the pastoral reed — 
The tongue of age is fond— Come, come, my 

sons; 
I long to see this prince, of whom the world 
Speaks largely well — His father was my friend, 
Tne brave unhappy Manfred— Come, my lords ; 
We tari^ here too long. 

Enter two Officers keeping off" the Crowd. 

One of the Crowd, Shew us our king. 
The vahant Manfred's son, who loved the people — 
We must, we will behold him — Give us way. 

Ist Ofi. Pray, gentlemen, give back — it must 
not be — 

Give back, I pray on such a glad occasion, 

I would not ill entreat the lowest of you. 

Qd Man of the Crowd. Nay, give us but a 
glimpse of our young king I 
We, more tnan any baron of them all, 
Will pay him due allegiance. 

2d Cffi. Friends—indeed 
You cannot pass this way ^We have strict or- 
ders, 
To keep for him himself, and for the barons. 

All these apartments clear Go to the gate 

That fronts the sea; you there will find admission. 

Omnes. Long live king Tancred! Manfred's 
son — ^huzza! 

[Crowd goes off. Shouts within, 

ist Offi. I do not marvel at their rage of joy : 
He is a orave and amiable prince. 
When in my lord Siffredi's oouse I lived, 
Ere, by his favour, I obtained this office, 
I there remember well the young count Tancred 
To see him and to love him were the same ; 
He was so noble in his ways, yet still 

So aflable and mild WeU, well, old Sicily, 

Yet happy days await thee ! 

Qd Offi. Grant it. Heaven ! 
We have seen sad and troublesome times enough. 
He is, they say, to wed the late king*s sister, 
Constantia. 

1st Offi Friend, of that I greatly doubt. 
Or I mistake, or lord Siffredi's daughter. 
The gentle Sigismunda, has his heart. 
If one may judge by kindly cordial looks. 
And fond assiduous care to please each other. 
Most certainly they love — -Oh, be they bkst^ 
As they deserve ! It were great pity aught 
Should part a matchless pair ; the glory he. 
And she the blooming grace of Sicily ! 

2d Offi. My lord Rodolpho copes. 
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Enter lioDOLvno from the unate. 

Rod, My honest friendsy 
You may retire. [Officen go out.] A stoim is in 

the wind 
This will perplexes all. No ! Tancred never 
Can stoop to these conditions, which at once 
Attack hu rights, his honour, and his love. 
Those wise old men, those plodding, grave state 

pedants, 
Forget the course of youth; their crooked pru- 
dence, 
To baseness vergii^ still, forgets to take 
Into their fine-spun schemes the generous heart. 
That, through the cobw<eb system bursting, lays 
Their labours waste-~So will this busineto prove, 
Or I mistake the king. Back from the pomp 
He seemed at first to shrink, and round his brow 
I marked a gathering cloud, when, by liis bide, 
As if designed to share the public homage, 
He saw the tyrant's daughter. But confessed, 
At least to me, the doubling tempest frowned, 
And shook his swelling bosom, when he heard 
The unjust, the base conditions of the will. 
Uncertain, tost in cruel agitation, 
He oft, methought, addressed himself to speak, 
•And interrupt SifTredi ; who appeared. 
With conscious haste, to dread that interruption, 

And hurried on But hark ! I hear a noise, 

As if the assembly rose — Ha ! ^gismunda. 
Oppressed with grief, and wrapped in pensive 

sorrow, 
Passes along. 

[Sigiitnunda and attendantt pass through 
the back scene.] 

Enter Laura. 

Laura. Tour high-praised friend, the king, 
Is false, most vilely false. The meanest slave 
Had shewn a nobler heart ; nor grossly thus, 
"By the first bait ambition spread, been gulled. 
He Manfred's son ! awa}r \ it cannot be ! 
The son of that brave prince could ne'er betray 
Those rights so long usurped from his great fa- 
ther, 
Which he, this day, by such amazing fortune. 
Had just' regained ; he ne'er could sacrifice 
All faith, all honour, gratitude, and love. 
Even just resentment of his father^s fate, 
And pride itself ; whate'er exalts a man 
Above the grovelling sons of peasant mud, 
All in a moment — ^And for wnat? why, truly, 
For kind permission, gracious leave, to sit 
On his own throne with tyrant William's daugh- 
ter ! 

Rod, I stand amaaed — ^Yon sorely wrong him, 
Laura. 
There must be some mistake. 

Laura. There can be none ! 
Siffi«di read his full and free consent 
Before the applauding senate. True, indeed, 
A small rcEoaiQ of ahame^ a timorous weakness, 



Even dastardly in falsehood, made him bloab 
To act this scene in Sigismunda's eye. 
Who sunk beneath his perfidy and baseness. 
Hence, till to-morrow be adjourned the senate ! 
To-morrow, fixed with infamy to. crown him ! 
Tlien, leading off his gay, triumphant princess^ 
He left the poor unhappy Sigismunda 
To bend her trembling steps tO/that sad home 

His faitliless vows will render hiitefnl to her » 

He comes — Farewell^— —I dmnot bear hb pre- 
sence ! [Exit Laurtu 

Enter Tancred and SitFREOi, meeting. 

Tan. Avoid me, hoary traitor! Go, Rodoipho, 
Give orders that all passages this way 
Be shut — Defend me from a hateful world,' 
The bane of peace and honour — then return — 

[Exit RodolpkiK 
What ! dost thou haunt me still r Oh, jnonstroua 

insult ! 
Unparalleled indignity 1 Just Heaven ! 
Was ever king, was ever man, so treated ; 
So trampled into baseness ! 

Sif, Here, my liege, 
Here strike ! I nor desen'e, nor ask for mercy. 
Tan* Distraction ! — Oh, ray soul I— Hold, rea* 
son, hold 
Thy giddy seat. — Oh, this inhuman outrage 
Unhinges thought ! 
Sif. Exterminate thy servant 
Tan. All, all but this I could have borne — ^buk 
this! 
This daring insolence beyond example ! 
This murderous stroke, that stabs my peace for 

ever ! 
That wounds me there-— there ! where the hu- 
man heart 
Most exquisitely feels 
Sif. On, bear it not. 
My royal lord ; appease on me your vengeance ! 

Tan. Did ever tyrant image aught so cruel ? 
The lowest slave that crawls upon the earth. 
Robbed of each comfort Heaven bestowaon mor- 
tals, 
On the bare ground has still his virtue lef^, 
The sacred treasure of an honest heart ! 
Which thou hast dared, widi rash, audacious 
hand. 

And impious fraud, in me to violate 

Sif. ^hold, my lord, that rash, audadoua hand. 
Which not repeiits its crime — Ob, glorious, hap- 
py I 
If, by my ruin, I can save your honour. 

Tan. Such honour I renounce; with sovereign 
scorn 
Greatly detest it^ and its mean adviser ! 
Hast thou not dared beneath my name to shelter-^ 
M^ name, for other purposes designed. 
Given, from the fonuness of a faiUiful heart. 
With the best love o'erflowing — ^Hast thou not^ 
Beneath thy sovereign's name, basely presumed 
To shield a lie--a lie, in public uttered, 
2 
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To all deluded Sicily ? Bat loiow, 
This>peor cootrivanoe is as weak as baae. 
In sach a wretched toil none can be held 

But foob and cowards. Soon diy flimsy arts, 

ToQcbed by my just, my burning indignation. 
Shall burst, like threads, in flame. — ^Thy doating 

prudence 
But more secures the purpose it would shake. 
Had my resohre» been wavering and doubtful, 
This would confirm them, make them fixed as 

Tlus adds the only motive that was wanting, 
To urge diem on through war and desolation. 
What I marry her! Constantia! her ! the daugh- 
ter 
Of the fell tyrant who destroyed my father ! 
The very thought is madness 1 Ere thou seest 
Jhe torch of Hymen Rght these hated nuptials, 
Thou shalt behold Sicilia wrapt in flames, 
Her cities razed, her vallies drenched with slaugh- 
ter 

Love set aside, my pride assumes tlie quarrel ; 
Mj honour now is up; in spite of thee, 
A world combined against me, I will give 
This scattered will in fragments to the winds. 
Assert my rights, the freedom of my heart. 
Crush all who dare oppose me to the dust, 
And heap perdition on tliee ! 

Sif. Sir, 'tis just. 
Exlmast on me thy rage ; I claim it all. 
But for these public threats thy passion utters, 
'Us what thou canst not do. 

Tan. I cannot ! tia ! 
Driven to the dreadful bnnk-of such dishonour, 
Enough to make the tamest coward brave, 
And into fierceness rouse the mildest nature, 
What shall arrest my vengeance ? Who f 

Sif. Thyself. 

fun. Away ! Dare not to justify thy crime ! 
That, that alone can aggravate its horror ; 
Add insolence to insolence — perhaps 
May make my rage forget 

Sif. Oh, let it burst 
On this grey head, devoted to thy service ! 
But when the storm has vented all its fury, 
Thou then must hear — nay, more, I know thou 

wilt 

Wilt hear the calm, yet stronger voice of reason. 
Thou must reflect, that a whole people's safety, 
The weal of trusted millions, should bear down. 
Thyself the judge, th^ fondest partial pleasure. 
Thou most reflect, that there are other duties, 
A nobler pnde, a more exalted honour, 
Superior pleasures far, that will oblige, 
Compel thee, to abide by this my deed. 
Unwarranted, perhaps, in comraoa justice, 
But which necessity, even virtue's tyrant. 
With avrful voice coqimanded. — Yes, thou must, 
In calmer hours, divest thee of thy love, 
lliese common passions of the vulgar breast, 
This boiling heat of youth, and be a king, 
The lover of thy people ! 

Vol. I. 



Tan. Truths, ill employed. 
Abused to colour guilt !— ^A king ! a king ! 
Yes, I will be a king, but not a slave ; 
In this will be a king; in this my people 
Shall learn to judge how I will guai-d their rights, 
When they benold me vindicate my own. 

But have I, say, been treated like u king ? 

Heavens ! could I stoop to such outrageous usage, 
I were a mean, a shameless wretch, unworthy 
To wield a sceptre in a land of slaves, 
A soil abhorred of virtue ; should belie 
My father^s blood, belie those very maxims, 
At other times you taught my youth — Sitfredi ! 
[In a softened tone ofvoice* 
Sif. Behold, my pnncc, thy poor old servant. 
Whose darling care, these twenty years, has been 
To nurse thee up to virtue ; who, for thee, 
Thy glory and thy weal, renounces all, 
All interest or ambition can pour forth ; 
What many a selfish father would pursue 
Through treachery and crimes. Behold him here, 
Bent on his feeble knees, to beg, conjure th^e, 
With tears to beg thee to controul thy passion. 
And save thyself, thy honour, and thy people ! 
Kneeling with me, behold the many thousands 
To thy protection trusted ; fatliers, mothers, 
The sacred front of venerable ag*?, 
The tender virgin, and the helpless Infant ; 
The miniiiters of Heaven, those who maintain. 
Around thy throne, the majesty of rule ; 
And those whose labour, scorched by wind and 

sun. 
Feeds the rejoicing public : — see them all 
Here, at thy feet, conjuring thee to save them 
From misery and war, from crimes and rapine ! 
Can there be aught, kind Heaven, in self-indul* 

gence, 
To weigh down these, this aggregate of love, 
With which compared, the dearest private pas- 
sion 
Is but the wafted dust upon the balance ? 

Turn not away Oh ! is there not some part 

In tliy great heart, so sensible to kindness. 
And generous warmth, some nobler part, to feel 
The prayers and tears of these, the mingled voice 
Of Heaven and earth ? 

Tan. There is, and thou hast touched it 

Rise, rise, Siffredi Oh, thou hast undone me ! 

Unkind old man ! Oh, ill-entreated Tancred ! 

Wliich way soe'er I turn, dishonour rears 
Her hideous front — and misery and ruin ! 
Wns it for this you took such care to form me ! 
For this imbued me with the quickest sense 
Of shame ; these finer feelings, that ne'er vex 
llie common mass of mortals, dully happy 
In blessed insensibility ? Oh, rather 
You should have seared my heart, taught me, 

that power. 
And splendid interest, lord it still o'er virtue; 
That, ^Ided by prosperity and pride, 
There is no shame, no meanness ; tempered thuS; 
I had been fit to rule a venal world. 
3Z 
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A]as ! what meant thy wantonness of prudence ? 
Why have you raised this miserable conflict, 
Betwixt the duties of the king and man ? 

Set virtue against virtue ? Ah, Sifiredi ! 

Tis thy superfluous, thy unfeeling wisdom. 
That has involved me in a maze of error 

Almost beyond retreat.* ^But hold, my soul, 

Thy steady purpose Tost by various passions, 

To this eternal anclior keep. — —There is, 
Can be, no public witliout private virtu e 
Then, mark me well, observe what I command ; 
It is the sole expedient now remaining. 
To-morrow, when the senate meets again, 
Unfold tlie whole, unravel the deceit : 
Nor that ^lone; try to repair its mischief; 
There all tliy power, thy eloquence, and interest, 
Exert, to remstate me in my rights, 
And fi*om thy own dark snares to disembroil me. 
Start not, my lord — this must, and shall be done ! 
Or here our friendship ends — Ilowe'er disguised. 
Whatever thy pretence, thou art a traitor. 

S'lf. I should, indeed, deserve the name of trac- 
tor, 
And even a traitor's fate, had I so slightly. 
From principles so weak, done what I did, 
As e'er to disavow it. 

Tan. Ha! 

S'lf. My liege. 
Expect not this. — Though practised long in courts, 
I have not so far learned their subtle trade, 
To veer obedient with each gust of passion^ 
I honour thee, I venerate thy orders ; 
But honour more my duty. Nought on earth 
Shall ever shake me from that solid rock. 
Nor smiles, nor frowns. ■ 

7Vi7i. You will not, then ? 

Slf. I cannot. 

Tan. Away! begone! — Oh, my Rodolpho, 
come, 
And save me from tliis traitor ! Hence, I say ! 
Avoid my presence strait ! and know, old man. 
Thou, my woi*st foe, beneath tlie mask of friend- 
ship, 
Who, not content to trample in the dust 
My dearest rights, dost, with cool insolence, 
Persist, and cull it duty ; hadst thou not 
A daughter, that protects thee, thou shouldst feel 
The vengeance thou deservest— *— No reply ! 
Away ! [Exit Siffredi, 

Enter Rodolpho. 

Bod. What can incense my prince so highly 
Against his friend Siffredi ? 

Tan. Friend! Rodolpho? 
When I have told thee wnat this friend has done, 
How played me like a boy, a base-born wretch, 
Who had not heart nor spirit, thou wilt stand 
Amazed, and wonder at my stupid patience. 

Rod. I heard, with mi^ed astonishment and 
grief. 
The king's unjust, dishonourable will. 
Void in itself-— I saw you stung with mgei 



And writhing m the snare; just tfs I went. 
At your command to wait you here — but that 
Was the king's deed, not his. 

Tan. Oh, he advised it ! 
These many years he has in secret hatdied 
This black contrivanpe, glories in the scheme, 
And proudly plumes him with his traiterous virtue. 
But that was nought, Rodoloho, nothing, nothing ! 
Oh, that was gentle, blameless to what followed ! 
I had, my friend, to Sigismunda ^ven. 
To hush her fears, in the full gush of fondness, 
A blank signed with my hand — and he, oh, Hea« 

vens! 
Was e\'er such a wild attempt !-r-hc wrote, 
Beneath my name, an absolute compliance 
To this detested will--nay, dared to read it 
Before myself, on my insulted throne 

His idle pageant placed Oh ! words are weak 

To paint the pangs, the rage, the indignation. 
That whirled, from thought to thought, my soul 

in tempest. 
Now on the point to burst, and now bv shame 

Repressed But, in the face of Sicilv, 

All mad with acclamation, what, Ilodolpbo, 
What could I do ? the sole relief that rose 
To my distracted mind, was to adjourn 
The assembly till to-morrow — But to-morrow 
What can be done ?— Oh, it avails not what ! 
I care not what is done — My only care 
Is how to clear my faith with Sigismunda. 
She thinks me false ! She cast a look that killed 

me ! 
Oh ! I am base in Sigismunda's eye ! 
The lowest of mankind, the most perfidious ! 
Rod. This was a strain of insolenee indeed, 
A daring outrage of so strange a nature 

As stuns me quite 

Tan. Cursed be my omid prudence. 
That dashed not bade, that moment, in his face. 
The bold, presumptuous lie ! — and cursed this 

hand. 
That, from a start of poor dissimulation, ^ 
Led off my Sigismunda^s hated rival* 
Ah, then ! What, poisoned by the false i^pear- 

ance. 
What, Sigismunda, were thy thoughts of me r 
How, in the silent bitterness of soul. 
How didst thou scorn me ! hate mankind, toy 

self, . 

For trusting to the vows of faithless Tsncreat 
For such I seemed — I was — ^the thought distracts 

me! 
I should have cast a flattering world aside, ^^ 
Rushed from my throne, before them all avowea 

her. 
The choice, the glonr of my free-bom heart, 
And spumed the shameful fetters thrown npoa 

it— 
Instead of that— confusion ! — ^what I *''^-^:)v 
Has clinched the chain, confirmed Sifireo 

crime. 
And fixed me down to infamy I 
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Rod. My lord, 
Blame not the condact which your situation 
Tore from tout tortured heart — ^What could you 

do? 
Had joa, so circumstanced, in open-senate, 
Before the astonished public, with no friends 
Prepared, no party formed, affronted thus 
The hai^hty princess and her powerful faction, 
Supported by this will, the sudden stroke, 
AlNTupt and premature, might have recoiled 
Upon yourself, even your own friends revolted. 
And turned at once the public scale against you. 
Besides, consider, had you then detected 
In its fresh guilt this action of SifFrcdi, 
You must, with si^ial vengeance, have chastised 
The treasonable deed — Nothini; so mean 
As weak, insulted power that dares not punish. 
And how would that ha\'e suited with your love ? 
His daughter present too P Trust me, your con- 
duct, 
Howe'er abhorrent to a heart like yo-ir=. 
Was fortunate and wise — Not thai' I mean 
E'er to advise submission 



Tan, Heavens! submission- 



Could I descend to bear it, even in thought, 
DesfMse me, you, the world, and Siuisniunda ! 
Submission ! — No ! — ^To-morrow's glorious light 
Shall flash discovery on the scene of baseness. 
Whatever be the risk, by heavens ! to-morrow, 
I will o*ertum the dirty lie- built schemes 
Of these old men, and shew ray faithful senate, 
That Manfred's son knows to assert and wear, 
With undiminished dignity, that crowo 



This unexpected day has placed upon him. 
But this, my friend, these stormy gusts of pride 
Are foreign to my love^— Till Sigismunda 
Be disabiued, my breast is tumult all, 
And can obey no settled course of reason. 
[ see her sdli, I feel her powerful image. 
That look, where with reproach complaint was 

mixed. 
Big with soft woe, and gentle indignation. 
Which seemed at once to pity and to scorn 

Oh, let me find her ! I too long have left 
My Sigismunda to converse with tears, 
A prey to thoughts that picture me a villain. 
But an ! how, clogged with this accursed state, 
A tedious world, shall I now find access ? 
Her father too — ^Tep thousand horrors crowd 

Into the wild, fantastic eye of love 

Who knows what he miy do? Come, then, my 

friend. 
And by thy sister's hand, oh, let me steal 
A letter to her bosom — 1 no longer 
Can bear her alisence, by the jus^t contempt 
She now must brand mo with, inflamed to mad* 

ness. 
Fly, my Ilodolpho, fly ! engage thy sister 
To aicf my letter. 
And this very evening 
Secure an interview — I would not bear 
This rack another day, not for my kingdom. 
Till then, deep plunged in solitude and shades, 
I will not see the hated face of man. 

\ Exeunt. 



ACT ni. 



SCENE I.— ^ Chamber, 



81GISHVNDA alone, sitting in a disconsolate 
posture. 
Ab, tjnnt prince ! ah more than faithless Tan- 
Ungenerous and inhuman in thy falsehood I 
Hadst thou this morning, when my hopeless 

heart. 
Submissive to mj fortune and my duty. 
Had so much spirit left, 83 to be willing 
To give thee back thy vows, ah ! hadst thou then 
Confessed die sad necessity thy state 
Imposed upon thee, and with gcnde friendship. 
Since we must part at last, our parting softened ; 
I should indeed<— I should have been unhappy, 
But not to this extreme — Amidst my grief, 
I had, with pensive pleasure, cherished still 
The sweet remembrance of thy former love, 
Thy image still had dwelt upon my soul. 
And made our guiltless woes not undelightful. 
But coolly thus — How couldst thou be so cruel ? 
Thus to revive my hopes, to soothe my love, 
And call forth all its tenderness, then sink me 
In black deqMiir — What unrelenting pride 



Possessed tliy breast, that thou couldst bear, un- 
moved. 
To see me bent beneath a weight of shame ? 
Pangs thou canst never feel ! How couldst thou 

drag me. 
In barbarous triumph at a rival's car ? 
How make me witness to a sight of horror ? 
That hand, which, but a few short hours ago, 
So wantonly abused my simple faith. 
Before the attestii^ world given to another, 
Irrevocably given ! — ^There was a time. 
When the least cloud that hung upon my brow, 
Perhaps imagined only, touched thy pity. 
Then, brightened often by the ready tear. 
Thy looks were softness all; then the quick 

heart. 
In every nerv0 alive, forgot itself. 
And for each other then we felt alone. 
But now, alas ! those tender days are fled ; 
Now thou canst see me wretched, pierced with 

anguish. 
With stucued anguish of thy own creatin]^ 
Nor wet thy hardened eye-^Hold, let me think—* 
I wrong thee sure ; thou canst not be so base, 
As meanly in my misery to triumph — 
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What is it, then !-^'Tis fickleness of nature, 

Tis sickly love extinguished by ambition 

Is there, kind Heaven, no constancy in man ? 
No stedfast truth, no |cenerous fixed affection. 
That can bear up against a selfish world ? 
No, there is none-— even Tancred is ioGonstant ! 

[Riting. 
Hence ! let me fly this scene !— Whatever I see, 
These roofs, these walls, each object that sur- 
rounds me. 
Are tainted with his vows — But whither fly ? 
The grove»-are worse ; the soft retreat of Bel- 
mont, 
Its deepening glooms, gay lawns, and airy sum- 
mits, 
Will wound my busy memory to torture, 
And all its sliades will whisper — faithless Tan- 
cred ! — 
My father comes-^How, sunk in this disorder, 
Shall I sustain his presence ? 

Enter Siffredi. 

Stf. Sigismunda, 
My dearest child ! I grieve to find thee thus 
A prey^ to tears. I know the powerful cause 
From which they flow, and therefore can ex- 
cuse them. 
But not their wilful obstinate continuance. 
Come, rouse thee, then, call up thy drooping 

spirit, 
Awake to reason from this dream of love. 
And shew the world thou art Siflredi*s daughter. 
Sig. Alas ! I am unwortlw of that name. 
Sif. Thou art indeed to blame ; thou hast too 
rashly 
Engaged thy beart, without a father's sanction. 
But tliis I can forgive. The king has virtues, 
Thai plead thy full excuse ; nor was I void 
Of blame, to trust thee to those dangerous vir- 
tues. 
Then dread not my reproaches. Though he 

blames, 
Thy tender father pities, more than blames thee. 
Thou art my daughter still; and, if thy heart 
Will now resume its pride, assert itself. 
And greatly rise superior to Uiis trial, 
I to my warmest confidence again 
Will take thee, and esteem thee more, my 
daughter, 
Sig, Oh, you are gentler far than I deserve ! 
It is, it ever was, my darling pride, 
To bend my soul to your supreme commands^ 
Your wisest will ; and though, by love betrayed — 
Alas ! and punished too — ^I have tran^esaied 
The nicest bounds of duty, yet I feel 
A sentiment of tenderness, a source 
Of filial nature springing in my breast. 
That, should it kill me, snail controul this passion. 
And make me all submission and obedience 
To you, my honoured lord, the best of fathers. 
Sif, Come to my arms^ thou comfort of my 
age! 



Thou only joy and hope of these grey (lairs ! 
Come, let me take thee to a parent's heart ; 
There, with the kindly aid of my advice. 
Even with the dew of these paternal tears, 

llcvive and nourish this becoming spirit 

Then thou dost promise me, my Sigismunda—— 
Thy fatlier stoops to make it his request — 
Thou wilt resign thy fond presumptuous hopes, 
And henceforth never more induce one thought, 
That in the light of love regards the king ? 
Sig. Hopes I have none ! — ^Those by this fa- 
tal day 
Arc blasted all — But from my soul to banish, 
Wliile weeping memory there retains her seat, 
llioughts which the purest bosom might hare 

cherished. 
Once my delight, now even in. anguish charm- 
ing, 
Is more, my lord, than I can promise. 

Sif, Absence, amd time, the softener of our 
passions. 
Will conquer tliis. Meantime, I hope from 

thee 
A generous great eflbrt ; that thou wilt now 
Exert thy utmost force, nor languish thus 
Beneatli the vain extravagance of love. 
liCt not thy father blush to hear it said, 
I lis daughter was so weak, e'er to admit 
A thought so void of reason, that a king 
Should, to. his rank, his honour, and his gloiy. 
The hitih im|)ortant duties of a throne. 
Even to his throne itself, madly prefer 
A wild romantic passion, the fond child 
Of youthful dreaming thought and vacant hours; 
That he should quit his heaven-appointed sta- 
tion, 
Desert his awful charge, the care of all 
The toiling millions which this isle contains ; 
Nay, more, sliould plunge them into war and 

ruin, 
And all to soothe a sick imap;ination, 
A miserable weakness. What ! must for tfacc, 
To make thee blest, Sicilia be unhappy ? 
The king himself, lost to the nobler sense 
Of manly praise, become tlie piteous hero 
Of some soft tale, and rush on sure destruction } 
Canst thou, my daughter, let tlie monstrous 

thought 
Possess one moment thv pen'ertcd fancy ? 
Rouse thee, for shame f and if a spark of virtue 
Lies slumbering. in thy soul, bid it blaze forth; 
Nor sink unequal to the glorious lesson, 
This day thy lover gave Uiee from his throne. 
Sig. Ah, that was not from virtue I^— Had, my 
father, 
That been his aim, I yield to what you say ; 
Tis powerful tiuth, unanswerable reasoiu 
Then, then, with sad but duteous resignation, 
I had submitted as became your daughter ; 
But in that moment, when my humbled hopes 
Were to my duty reconciled, to raise them 
To yet a fonder height than e'er they kne^i 
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Then nidely ciash tfaem dowiH^Tbtre k the 

stiiig ! 
The bUsdng view is ever preaent to. m o 
Why did you drag me to a sight so cruel! 

Sif. It was a scene to fire thy emulation. 

&f;. It was a scene of perfidy 1 — But know, 
I win do more than imitate the king — 
For he is false ! — l^ though sincerely pierced 
With the best, truest passion, ever touched 
A vii^n's breast, here vow to Heaven and you. 
Though from my heart I cannot, from my hopes 
To cast this prince— What would you more, my 
father? 

Sif, Yes, one thing more— thy father then is 



Though by the voice of innocence and virtue 
Absolved, we live not to ourselves alone : 
A rigorous world, with peremptory, sway, 
Subjects us all, and even the noblest most 
This world from thee, my honour and thy own. 
Demands one step ; a step, by which, convinced. 
The king may see thy heart msdains to wear 
A chain which his has greatly thrown aside. 
Tis fitting too, thy sex's pride commands thee, 
To shew the approving world thou canst resign. 
As well as he, nor with inferior spirit, 
A paa»on fatal to the public weal. 
But above all, thou must root out for ever 
From the king's breast the least remain of hope, 
And henceforth make Ins mentioned love dishon- 
our. 
These things, my daughter, that must needs be 

done. 
Can bot this way be.done— <by the safe refuge. 
The sacred shelter, .of a husband's anus. 
And there is one— ^ 

jS^. Grood heavens I what means my lord ? 

Sif. One of illustrious family, high rank. 
Yet still of higher dignity and merit. 
Who can and will protect thee ; one to awe 
The king himself — Nay, hear me, Sigismunda — 
The noble Onnond courts thee for Ins bride^ 
And has my plighted word — ^This day — 

Sig- [Kneeling.] My father ! 
Let me with trembling arras embrace thy knees ! 
Oh, if jfou ever wish to see me happy; 
If e'er in infant years I gave you joy. 
When, as I prattling twined around your neck. 
You snatched me to your bosom, kiased my eyes, 
And melting said you saw my mother there ; 
Oh, save me from that worst severity 
Of ^Ate ! Oh, outrage not mv breaking heart 
To that degree ! — ^I cannot f— 'tis impossible ! — 
So soon withdraw it, give it to another — 
Hear me, my dearest father ; hear the voice 
Of nature and humanity, that plead 
As well as justice for me ! N ot to choose 
Without your wise direction may be dutv ; 
But still my choice is free — ^that is a righ^ 
Which even the lowest slave can never lose ; 
And would you thus degrade me ! — ^make me 
base? 



For such it were to give my wortUess penon 
Without my heart, an injury to Osmond, 
The highest can be done— Let me, my lord — 
Or I shall die, shall, by the sudden chaise, 
Be to distraction shocked — ^Let me wear out 
My hapless days in solitude and silence. 
Far from the malice of a prying world; 
At least — ^you cannot sure refuse me thi s 
Give me a Uttle time — ^I will do all. 
All I can do, tt> please you ! — Oh,your eye 
Sheds a kind bea m - 

Sif, My daughter ! you abuse 
The softness of my nature — 

Sig. Here, my father, 
Till you rel^t, here will I grow for ever ! 

Sif. Rise, Sigpsmunda.— Though you touch my 
hearty 
Nothing can shftke the inexorable dictates 
Of honour, duty, and determined reason. 
Then by the holy ties of filial love, 
Resolve, I charge thee, to receive earl OBmond, 
As suits the man who is thy father's choice. 
And worthy of thy hdnd — ^I go to bring him<~ 

Sig. Spare me, my dearest father ! 

Sif. [Aside.] I must rush 
From bisr soft grasp, or nature will betray me ! 
Oh, grant us, Heaven ! that fortitude of mind. 
Which listens to our duty, not our passions ! 
Quit me, my child ! 

Sig, You cannot, oh, my father ! 
You cannot leave me thus ! 

Sif. Come hither, Laura, 
Come to thy friend. Now shew thyself a friend. 
Combat her weakness; dissipate her tears: 
Cherish, and reconcile her to her duty. 

[EsitS^fredL 

Enter Laura. 

Sig. Oh, woe on woe ! distressed by love and 
duty! 
Oh, every way unhappy Sigismunda ! 
Laura. Forgive me, madam, if I»blame your 
grief. 
How can you waste your tears on one so. false? 
Unworthy of your tenderness; to whom 
Nought but contempt is due, and indignation ? 

Sig. You know not half the horrors of my fate ! 
I might perhaps have learned to soom his false^ 

hood; 
Na^r, when the first sad burst of tears was past, 
I might have roused my pride and toomed himr 

self— 
But 'tis too mudi, this greatest last misfortune — 
Oh, whither shall I fly? Where hide me, Laura, 
From the dire scene my father now pteparas? 
Laura. What thus alarms you, madam ? 
Sisf. Can it be ? 

CanT ah, no ! at once give to another 

My violated heart ? in one wild moment ? 
He brings earl Osmond to receive my vows. 
Oh, dreadful change ! for Tancred, haughty Os* 
mond ! 
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Laura. Now^ on my soul, 'tis what an outraged 
heart 
like yours should wish ! I should, hy Heavens, 

esteem it 
Most exquisite revenge ! 

Sig, Revenge ! on whom ? 
On my own heart, already but too wretehed ! 
Laura. On him ! this Tancred ! who has base- 
ly sold, 
For the dull form of despicable grandeur, 
His faith, his love ! At once a slave and tyrant ! 

Sig. Oh, rail at me ! at my believing folly ! 
My vain ill-founded hopes ! but spare him, 
Laura! 
Laura. Who ndsed these hopes? Who tri- 
umphs o'er that weakness ? 
Pardon the word— you greatly merit him ; 
Better than him, with all his giddy pomp ; 
You raised him by your smiles, when he was no- 
thing. 
Where is your woman's pride, that guardian spi- 
rit, 
Given us to dash the perfidy of man ? 
Ye powers ! I cannot bear the thought with pa- 
tience 

Yet recent from the most unsparing vows 

The tongue of love e'er lavished; from your 

hopes 
So vainly, idly, cruelly deluded ; 
Before the public thus, before your father, 
By an irrevocable solemn deed. 
With such inhuman scorn, to throw you from 

him: 
To give his faithless hand, yet warm from thine. 
With complicated meanness, toConstantia ! 
And, to complete his crime, when thy weak limbs 
Could scarce support thee, then, of thee regard- 

less* 
To lead her off! 

Sig, That was indeed a sight 
To jx>ison love ; to turn it into rage, 
And keen contempt What means this stupid 

weakness 
That hangs upon me ! Hence, unworthy tears. 
Disgrace my cheek no more ! No more, my 
heart. 

For one so coolly false, or meanly fickle 

Oh, it imports not which— dare to stijsjgest 

The least excuse ! Yes, traitor, I will wring 

Thy pride, will turn thy triumph to confusion ! 

I will not pine away my days for thee. 

Sighing to brooks and groves ; while, with vain 

pity, 
You in a rival's arms lament my fat e 
No, let me perish, ere I tamely be 
That soft, that patient, gentle Slgismunda, 
Who can console her with the wretched boast, 
She-was for thee unhappy ! — If I am, 
I will be noblj so !— Sici'lia's daughters 
Shall, wondenng, see in me a ereat example 
Of o(ie who punbhed an illrjqdeing heart, 
Who nmde it bow to what it most abhorred ! 



Crushed it to misery ! for having thus 
So lightly listened to a worthless lover ! 

laura. At last it mounts, die kindling pride of 
virtue ; 

Trust me, thy marriage will embitter his 

Sig. Oh, may tl^ furies light his nuptial 
torch! 
Be it accursed as mine ! for the fur peace, 
The tender joys of hymeneal love. 
May jealousy awaked, and fell remorse. 
Pour all their fiercest venom through his breast ! 
Where the fates lead, and blind revenge, I fol- 
low. 

Let me not think By iiyured love ! I vow. 

Thou sliait, base prince I perfidious and inhu- 
man! 
Thou shalt behold me in another's arms ; 
In his thou hatest ! Osmond's ! 

Laura. That will grind 
His heart with secret rage : Ay, that will sting 
His soul to madness ; set him up a terror, 
A spectacle of woe to faithless lovers ! 
Your cooler thought, besides, will of the diange 
Approve, and think it happy. Noble Osmond 
From the same stock with him derives his birth. 
First of Sicilian barons, prudent, brave. 
Of strictest honour, and oy all revere d 
Sig. Talk not of Osmond, but perfidious Tan- 
cred ! 
Rail at him, rail ! invent new names of scorn ! 
Assist me, Laura ; lend my rage fresh fuel ; 
Support my staggering purpose, which already 
Begins to fSul me — Ah, my vaunts how vain ! 
How have I lied to my own heart ! Alas ! 
My tears return, the mighty Rood o'erwhelms 

me 1 
Ten thousand crowding images distract 

My tortured thought And is it come to this ? 

Our hopes, our vows, our oft i^peated wishes. 
Breathed from the fervent soul, and full of hea- 
ven. 
To make each other happy— come to this ! 
Laura. If thy own peace and honour cannot 
keep 
Thy resolution fixed, yet, Sigjsmunda, 
Oh, think, how deeply, how beyond retreat, 
Thy father is engaged ! 

Sig. Ah, wretched weakness I 
That thus enthrals my soul, that chases tlience 
Each nobler thought, the sense of every duty ? 
And have I then no tears for theo, my father f 
Can I forget thy cares, from helpless years, 
Th^ tenderness for me ? an eye still beamed 
With love ; a brow that never knew a frown ; 
Nor a harsh word thy tongue ; Shall I for these 
Repay thy stooping venerable age 
With shame, disquiet, anguish, and dishonour ? 
It must not be ! Thou first of angels ! come, 
Sweet filial piety, and firm my breast ! 
Yes, let one daughter to her fate submit. 
Be nobly wretched — but her father happy !— 
Laura ! — they come ! Oh, heavens, I cannot stand 
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The horrid trial ^-^peD, open earth ! 
And hide me from their view. 
Lmru, Maiiam \ 



Enter Siffredi and Osmond. 

Sif. My daughter, 
Behold my noble friend, who courts thy hand, 
And whom to call my son I shall be proud ; 
Nor shall I less be pleased in this alhauce. 
To see thee happy. 

(km. Think not, I presume, 
Madam, on this your father's kind consent, 
To make me blest. I love you from a heart, 
Tbat seeks your gpod supenor to my own ; 
And will, by every art of tender friendship. 
Consult your dearest welfare. May I hope, 
Yours does not disavow your father s choice ? 

Sig. I am a daughter, sir — and have no power 
O'er my own heart — I die — Support me, Laura. 

[Faints, 

Si/. Help — ^Bear her off— She breathes— my 
daughter ! 

%Ol^ 

Foipve my weakness — soft — ^my Laura, lead me^- 
To my apartment. 

\Eseunt Sigitmunda and Laura. 

i^. Pardon me^ my lord, 
If, by this sudden accident alarmed, 
I leave you for a moment [Exit Siffredi. 

Otm. Let p|ie think-— 
What can this mean ?— — »Is it to me aversion ? 
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Or is it, as I feared, she loves ainother ? 

Ha! — ^yes— perhaps the king, the young count 

Tancred ; 
They were bred up together — —Surely that. 
That cannot be — Has he not given his hand. 
In the most solemn manner, to Constantia? 
Does not his crown depend upon the deed ? 
No— if they loved, and this old statesman knew 

it. 
He couW not to a king prefer a subject 
His virtues I esteem — nay more, I trust them — 
So far as virtue goes — but could he place 

His daughter on the throne of Sicily 

Oh, 'tis a glorious bribe, too much for man ! 

What is it then ? I cai« not what it be. 

My honour now, ray dignity demands, 

That my proposed alliance, by her father, 

And even herself accepted, be not scorned. 

I love her too — I never knew till now 

To what a pitch I loved her. Oh, she shot 

Ten thousand charms into my inmost soul ! 

She looked so mild, so amiably gentle, 

She bowed her head, she glowed with such con* 

fusion. 
Such loveliness of modesty ! She is. 
In gracious mind, in manners, and in person. 
The perfect model of all female beauty ! 
She must be mine — She is ! — ^If yet her heart 
Consents not to my happiness, her duty, 
Joined to my tender cares, will gain so much 
Upon her generous nature— That will follow. 
*^ ^ [Exit. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE t—The garden helonging to Sif- 

FREOl'S AotlJf. 

Enter Sigismunda and Laura. 

Sig. [With a letter in her hand.] 'Tis done !— 
. 1 am a slave !--^The fatal vow 
Has passed my lips !— Methought, in those sad 

moments, 
The tombs around, the saints, the darkened altar, 
And all the trembling shrines, with horror shook. 
But here is still new matter of distress. 
Oh, Tancred, cease to persecute me more ! 
Oh, grudge me not some calmer state of woe ; 
Some quiet gloom to shade my hopeless davs. 
Where I may never hear of love and thee f 
Has Laura, too, conspired against my peace ? 
Why did you take tins letter? — Bear it back— 
1 will not court new pain. [Giving her the letter. 

Lattra. Madam, Itodolpho 
Urged me so much, nay, even with tears conjured 

me. 
But this once more to serve the unhappy kin^— 
For such he said he was — that though enraged^ 
£qual with thee, at his inhuman falsehood, 
I could not to my brother's fervent prayers 
Refuse this office*— Read i^— — His excusea 



Will only more expose his falsehood. 

5^. No : 
It suits not Osmond's wife to read one line 
From that contagious hand — she knows too well ! 

Laurtk He paints him out distressed beyond 
expression ; 
Even on tne point of madness. Wild as winds, 
And fighting seas, he raves. His passions mix, 
With ceaseless rage, all in each giddy moment. 
He dies to see you, and to clear his faith. 

Sig. Save me from that l^That would be worse 
than all ! 

Laura. I but report my brother's words ; who 
then 
Beean to talk of sotne dark imposition. 
That had deceived us all ; when, interrupted. 
We heard your father and earl Osmond near. 
As summoned to Constantia's court they went 

Sig. Ha ! imposition } ^Well, if I am doomed 

To te, o*er all my sex, the wretch of love, 

In vain I would resist — Give me the letter 

To know the worst is some relief Alas, 

It was not thus, with such dire palpitations. 
That, Tancred, once I used to reaa*thy letters. 
[Attempting to read the letter, but give* 
it to Laura. 
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Ah, fond remembranoe blinds me! Read it, 
Laura. 
Laura. [Reads.] * Deliver me, Sigismunda, 

* from that most exquisite misery which a faithful 
' heart can suffer — To be thought base by her, 
' from whose esteem even virtue borrows new 
' charms. When I submitted to my cruel situa- 
' tion, it was not falsehood you beheld, but an 
' excess of love. Rather than endanger that, I, 
^ for a while, gave up my honour. Every moment 
' till I sec ^ou stabs me with severer pangs than 
' real guilt itself can feel. Let me then conjure 
' you to meet me in the ^rden, towards the close 

* of the day, when I will explain this mystery. 
'We have been most inhumanly abused; and 

* that by means of the very paper which I gave 
' you, from the warmest sincerity of love, to as* 
' sure to you the heart and hand of 

Tancred.' 
Sig. There, Laura, there, the dreadful secret 

sprung! 
That paper ! ah, that paper ! it suggests 
A thousand horrid thoughts — ^I to my father 
Gave it ! and he perhaps — I dare not cast 
A look that way — ^If yet indeed you love me. 
Oh, blast me not, kind Tancred, with the truth ! 
Oh, pitying, keep me ignorant for ever ! 
What strange peculiar misery is mine ? 
Reduced to wish the man I love were false ! 
Why was I hurried to a step so rash ? 
Repairless woe ! — I might have waited, sure, 
A few short hours — 'So duty that forbade — 
I owed thy love that justice ; till this day 
Thy love an image of all perfect goodness ! 
A beam from heaven that glowed with every 

virtue ! 
And have 1 thrown this prize of life away? 
The piteous wreck of one distracted moment f 
Ah, the cold prudence of remorseless age ! 
Ah, parents, traitors to your children's bliss ! 
Ah, cursed I ah, blind revenge ! — On every hand 
I was betrayed — ^Yoo, Laura, too, betrayed me ! 
Laura. Who, who but he, whatever he writes, 

betrayed you ? 
Or false or pusillanimous. For once, 
I will with you suppose, that his agreement 
To the king^s will was forged — ^l^hough forged by 

whom ? 
Your father scorns the crimo— Yet what avails it? 
I'his, if it clears his truth, condemns his spirit 
A youthful king, b^ love and honour fired, 
Patient to sit on his insulted throne, 
And let ^ui outrage, of so high a nature. 
Unpunished pass, unchecked, uncontradicted — 
Oh, 'tis a meanness equal even to falsehood. 

Sis. Laura, no more— We have already judced 
Too largely wi^out ktiowledge. Oft, what seems 
A trifle, a mere nothing, by itself. 
In some nice situation turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important actions. 
Yes, I begb to feel a sad presage ! 
1 am uodone^ from that eternal source 



Of human woes^-the judgment of the passions. 

But what have I to do with tliese excuses ? 

Ohy cease, my treacherous heart, to ^ve them 

room! 
It suits not thee to plead a lover*s cause : 
Even to lament my fate is now dishonour. 
Nought now remains, but with relentless purpose. 
To shun all interviews, all clearing up 
Of this dark scene ; to wrap myself in gloom. 
In solitude and shades ; there to devour 
The silent sorrows ever swelling here ; 
And since I must be wretched — for I must— < 
To claim the mighty misery myself. 
Engross it all, and spare a ha{Ness father. 
Hence, let me fly ! — ^I'hc hour approaches—— 

Laura. Madam, 
Behold he comes — the king — 

Sig. Heavens ! how escape ? 
No — ^I will stay — ^This one last meeting — Leave 
me. [Exit Laura. 

Enter Tancr£d. 

Tan. And are these long, long hours of tor* 
ture past ? 
My life ! my Sigismundn ! 

[Throwing himself at her feet. 
Sigy Rise, my lord. 
To sec my sovereign thus no more becomes me. 
Tan. Oh, let me kiss the ground on which you 
tread ! 
Let me exhale my soul in softest transport. 
Since I again behold my Sigismunda I [Rising. 
Unkind ! how couldst thou ever deem me false ? 
How thus dishonour love ?— Oh, I could much 
Embitter my complaint ! — how low were then 
Thy thoughts of me ! How didst thou then af- 
front 
The human heart itself? After the vows. 
The fervent truth, the tender protestations, 
Which mine hns often poured, to let thy breast, 
Whate'er the appearance was, admit suspicion ? 
Sig. How ! when I heard myself your full con- 
sent 
To the late kinj^'s so just and prudent will ? 
Heard it before you read, in solenm senate ? 
When 1 beheld ^ou give your royal hand 
To her, whose birth and dignity of right 
Demand that high alliance ! Yes, my lord. 
You have done well. The man, whom 'Ileaven 

appoints 
To govern others, should himself first learn 
To bend his passions to the sway of reason. 
In all, you have done well ; but when you bid 
My humbled hopes look up to you again, 
And soothed witii wanton cruelty my weakness— 
That too was well — My xTinity cleserved 
The sharp rebuke, whose fond extravagance 
Could ever dream to balance your repose. 
Your glory, and the welfare of a people. 

Tan. Chide on, chide on. Thy soft reproaches, 
now. 
Instead of wounding, only soothe my fondness. 
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No^ BO, thou channing consort of mj aoal ! 
I nerer loved thee with such faithful ardour^ 
As in that crael, miserable moment 
Yoa thooght me false ; when even my honour 

stooped 
To wear for thee a baffled face of baseness. 
It was diy barbarous father, Sigismunda, 
Who caught me in the toil. He turned that 

paper. 
Meant for the assuring bond of nuptial love. 
To ruin it for ever ; he^ he wrote 
That forged consent, you heard, beneath my 

name. 
Nay, dared, before my ontraged throne, to read it ! 

Had he not been thy father Ha ! my love I 

Yoa tremble, you grow pale ! 
Sig. Oh, leave me, Tancred ! 
Tan. No ! — ^Leave thee 1 — Never ! never till 

you set 
My hotft at peace ! till these dear lips again 
Pronoonoe thee mine ! Without thee, I renounce 
' Myself, my friendsy the world — Here on this 

hand— 
Sig. My lord, forget that hand, which never 

now • 
Can be to thine united 

Tan. Sigismunda! 
What dost thou mean?— Thy words, thy look, 

thy manner. 
Seem to conceal some horrid secret-^Hear 



vens I 

No— that was wild— Distraction fires the 
thou^t ! — 

Sig. Inquire no more ^I never can be thine. 

Tarn. What, who shall interpose? Who dares 
attempt 
To brave the fury of an injured king, 
Who^ ere he sees thee ravished from his hopes. 

Will wrap all blazing Sicily in flames ? 

Sig. In vain your power, my lord — ^Tis Altai 
error. 
Joined to my fathei's unrelenting will, 
Has placed an everlasting bar betwixt us ■ ■ 
I am Earl Osmond's— *^wife. 

Tan, Earl Osmond's wife ! 

[After a long paiue, during which they 
look at one another with the highest 
agitationy and mott tender dittreu.] 
Heavens ! did I hear thee right ? What ! mar- 

lied ! married ! 
Lost to thy faithful Tancred ? lost for ever ! 
Couldst diou then doom me to such matdiless 

woe, 
Without so mnch as hearing me? — ^Distrao- 

tion !- 

Alas ! what hast thou done ? Ah, Sigismunda ! 
Hiv rash credulity has done a deed, 
Wiich, of two happiest lovem that e'er felt 
The blissful power, has made two finished 

wretches ! 
But— madness !— «Sare, thou knowest it cannot be ! 
Tltts liand is mine ! a thousand thousand rows— 
Vol. I 



Enter Osmond. 

Osm. [Sndtching her hand from the kirig^ 
lyiaaaro, this band, by thc^most solemn rites, 
\ little hour ago, was j^iven to me ; 
And did not sovereign honour now Command 

me, 
Never but with my life to ouit my claim, 
I would renounce it — thus ! 

Tan. Ha ! who art thou^ 
Presumptuous man ! 

Sig. [Atide.] Where is my father ? Heaven \ 

[Goa out, 

Osm. One thou shouldst better know — ^Yes — 
view ine, one » 

Who can and will maintain his rights and ho* 

nour, 
Against a faithless prince, an upstart king. 
Whose first base deed is what a hardened tyrant 
Would blush to act. 

Tan. Insolent Osmond ! know. 
This upstart king will hurl confusion on thee. 
And ail who shall invade his sucred rights. 
Prior to thine — thine, founded on compulsion. 
On infamous deceit, while his proceed 
From mutual love, and free long plighted faith. 
She is, and shall be mine ! — ^I will aimol. 
By the high power with which tiie laws intest 

me, 
Those guilty forms in which you Rave entrapped, 
Basely entrapped, to thy detested nuptials, 
My queen betrothed, who has my heart, my haiid. 
And shall partake my throne — If, haughty lord, 
If this thou didst not know, then know it now ; 
And know, besides, as [ have told thee this, 
Shouldst thou but think to urge thy treason fur* 

ther— 
Than treason more ! treason against my love !^ 
Thy life shall answer for it. 

Osm. Ha ! my life ! 
It moves my scorn to hear thy empty threats. 
When was it that a Norman baron's life 
Became so vile, as on the frown of kings 
To hane ?— Of that, my lord, the law must judge : 
Or, if the law be weak, my guardian sword 

Tan. Dare not to touch it, traitor, lest my rage 
Break loose, and do a deed that misbecomes me. 

Enter S;fpredi. 

Slfi My gracious lord, what is it I behold ! 
My sovereign in contention wtth his subjects? ' 
Surely this house deserves from royal Tancred 
A little more rq^ard, than to be made 
A scene of trouble, and unseently jars. 
It grieves my soul, it baffles every hope^ 
it makes me sick of life, to see tny glory 
Thus blasted in the biuL— 'Heavens ! can youf 

highness. 
From your exalted character descend^ 
The dignity of virtue ; and, instead 
Of being the protector of our lighc^ 
The holy guardjaa of domestic bliss, 
4A 
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Unlvindly thus disturb the sweel repose. 
The secret peace of families, for which 
Aloiie the rree-born race of man to laws 
Aod goTennuent siibmitted ? 

Tan. My lordSiiirradi, 
Spare thy rebuke. The duties of my station 
Are not to me unknown. But thou, old man, 
Dost thou not blush to talk of rights invaded, 
And of our best, our dearest bli^ disturbed ; 
Thou, who, with more than 4)arbarous periidy, 
Hast trampled all allegiance, justice, truth, 
Humanity itself, beneath thy feet ? 
Thou knowest thou hast — 1 could, to thy confu- 
sion. 
Return thy hard reproaches ; but I spare thee 
Before'tliis lord, for whose ill-sorted friendship 
Thou hast most basely sacrificed thy daughter ! 
Farewell, my lord. — tor thee, lord constable. 
Who dost presume to lift thy surly eye 
To my soft love, my gentle Sigismunda, 
I once again command thee, on thy life- 
Yes — chew thy rage — ^but mark me — on thy life. 



No furtbur urge thy iu*rogant pretensions ! 

iExit Tan. 
eaven and 

earth! 
What ! arrogant pretensions to mv wife ? 
My wedded wife] Where are we r in a land 

Of civil rule, of liberty, and laws ? 

Not, on my lif^ pursue them ?^-Giddy prince ! 

My life disdains thy nod. It is the gift 

Of parent Heaven, who ^e me, too, an arm, 

A spirit to defend it agaust tyrants. 

The Norman race, the sons of mighty RoUo, 

Who, rushing in a tempest from £e north. 

Great nurse of generous fteemen, bravely won. 

With their ovm swords, their aeatB^ and still pos- 

seaethem 
By the same noble teouie, are not used 
To hear such language. — --If I now desist^ 
Then brand me for a coward ! deem me villain ! 
A traitor to the public \ By this conduct 
Deceived, betrayed, insulted, tyrannized ! 
Mine is a common cause. My arm shall ;;uard. 
Mixed with my own» the rijgfats of each Sicilian, 
Of social life, and of mankind in general. 
£re to thy tyrant rage they fall a {M*ey, 
I shall find means to shake thy tottering throne, 
Which this illegal, this perfidious usage, 
Forfeits at once, and crush thee in the ruins ! — 
Constantia is my queen ! 

Sif, l4)rd constable. 
Let us be atedfiist in the right; but let ns 
Act with cool prudence, aid with manly temper, 
As well jBS manly firmness. True, I own,. 
The indignities you suffer are so high, 
Ab might even justify what now you threaten. 
But if, my lord, we can prevent the woes. 
The cruel hdrrors of intestine war. 
Yet hold, untouched, our liberties and laws; 
Oh, let us, raised above the turbid sphere 
Of little selfish passions, nobly do it ! 



Nor to our hot, intampefate pride, poor out 

A dire libation of Sicilian blood. 

^Tis godlike magnanimity to keep, 

Wfaoi most provoked, our reason calm and clear. 

And execute her will, from a strong sense 

Of what is right, without the vulgar aid 

Of heat and passion, which, though honest, bears 

us 
Often too far. Remember that my house' 
Protects my daughter stiy ; and ere I saw her 
Tims ravished from us, by the atm of power. 
This arm should act tlie Komaa fathers part 
Fear not ; be temperate ; all will jret be well. 
I know the king. At first his paasioaa burst, 
Quick as the lightmng^s flash ; out in his I 
Honour and justice dwcH — Trust me^ to i 
He will return. 

Om. He will !~By Heavens, be shall 1-;-^ 
You. know the king — ^I wish, my lofd Si&edi, 
That youhad deigned to iett me aK you knew-- 
And would you httve me watt^ with duteous pa- 
tience. 
Till he return to reason ? Ye just powers ! 
When he has phmted on our necks hk foot. 
And trod us into slaves ; when his' vain pride 
Is cloyed with oiu* submission ; if, at last, • 
He finds his arm too weak to shake the frame 
Of wide-established order out of joint. 
And qvertum all iustice ; then, petchasce. 
He, in a fit of sickly kind repentance. 
May make a merit to return to reason. 
No, no, my lord ! there is a nobler way. 
To teach the blind oppressive fury reaaoa: 
Oft has the lustre of avenging steel 
Unaealed her stupid eyea^The sword is reason I 

Enter &odolpho with Guards. 

Rod. My lord hig^ constable of Sicily^ 
In the king's nam^, and by his special onler, 
I h^re arrest you prisoner of state. 

Osm. What king? I know no king of Sicily, 
Unless he be the husband of Cooslanfcia.^ 

Rod. Tlien know him now~^behold his royal 
orders. 
To bear you to the castia of Palermo. 

Sif. Let the big torrent foam its madness off! 
Submit, my lordw — ^No castle long can hold 
Our wrongs— This, more than headship or al- 
liance, 
Confirms me thine ; this binds me to ^y fortune^ 
By the strong tie of comnifm injury. 
Which nothing can dissolve. — I grieve, Bodolphp> 
To see the reign in such unhappy sort 

Oftn. The reign ! the usurpation call >t • ' 
This meteor kin|j; may blaae awhile, but soon 
Must spend his idle terrors—Sir, lead on-»^ 
Farewell, my lord-^-more than my life and for* 
tune, , 

Remember well, is in your handsi— my honour. 
&f Our honour is the same. Myi «% »f^ ' 
well 
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We flhail JMt loag be parted. Oi these eves 
Sleep sbttU not sbed his balm, till I behold thee 



Restored to freedoin» or partake thy bonds ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I.— J Chamber, 

Enter SiFPftEDi. 
Sif. The prospect lowers arouad. I foaod the 

Tbouf h calmed a little, with subsiding tempest^ 
As suits his eeneroos nature, yet in love 
Abated noapit, most ardent in his purpose ; 
Inexorably fibed, whatever the risk, 
To claim my daughter, and dissolve tliis mar- 

riaae- — 
I have embarked, upon a perilous sea, 
A n^ty treasure. Here the rapid youth, . 
The impetuous passions of a lover king, 
Check my bold purpose ; and there, the jealous 

pride, 
The impatient honour, of a haughty lord. 
Of the first rank, in interest and dependance 
Near equal to thie king, forbid reueat 
My honour, too^ the same unchanged comiction, 
That thes^ my measures were, and still remain, 
Of absolute necessity, to save 
The land from civil fury, urge me on. 

But bow proceed ? 1 only faster rush 

Upon the desperate evils I would shun. 
Wbateyer tbe motive be, deceit, I fear, 
And harsh unnatural force, are not the means 
Of public welfare, or of private bliss.-*-— 
Bear witness, lieaven ! thou mind inspecting eye ! 
My breast is pure. I have preferrea my duty, 
The good and safety of my tellow-subjects, 
To aU those views that fire the selfish race 
Of mortal men, and mix them in eternal broils. 

Enter an Officer belonging /oSiffredi. 

OJL My lord, a man of noble port, his face 
Wrapped m disguise, is earnest for admission. 

S£f. Go, bid him enter [Officer goes out 

Ha f wrapped in disguise I 
And at tms late unseasonable hour ! 
When o'er the world tremendous midnight reigns. 
By the dire gbom of raging tempest doubled 1 

Enter Osmond, di^overing himMeffi 

Sif. What ! ha! earl Osmond, you ? Wel- 
come, once more. 

To this ^ad roof ! But why in this disf^uise ? 

Would 1 could hope the king exceeds his pro- 
mise ! 
I have his faith, soon as to-morrow's sun 
Shall gpld Sicilians difis, you shidl be free. 
Uas some good angel turned his heart to justice? 

Om, It is not by the favour of count tancred 
That I am here. As much I scorn his favour, 

As I defy his tyranny and threats. 

Our friend Goffinedo, who commands the castle, 



On my parole, ere dawn to render back 
My person, has permitted me this freedom. 
Know then, the faithless outrage of to-day. 
By him committed whom you call the king^ 
H!as roused Constantia's court. Our friends, the 

friends 
Of virtue^ justice, and of puUic faith, 
Ripe for revolt, are in high ferment all. 
This, this, they say, exce^ whatever deformed 
The miserable days we saw beneath 
William the Bad. This saps the solid base. 
At once, of govenmient and private life : 
Tliis shameless imposition on the faitli. 
The majesty of senates, this lewd insult^ 
Tills violation of the rights of men ; 
Added to these, his ignominious treatment 
Of her, the illustrious offspring of our kings, 
Sicilians hope, and now our royal mistress. 
You know, my lord, how grossly these infrin|e 
The Ute iungf s will ; which orders, if count Tas^ 

cred 
Make not Constantia partner of his throne. 
That he be quite excluded the succession. 
And she to Henry given, ki^ of the Romans, 
The potent emperor BarbarcMsa's son. 
Who seeks, with earnest instance, her alliance. 
I theuce of you, as guardian of the laws, 
As guardian of this will, to you intirusted. 
Desire, nay, more, demand your instant aid. 
To see it put in vigorous execution. 

Sif, You cannot doubt, my lord, of my con- 
currence. 
Who, more tkan 1, have laboured this great 

point ? 
Tis mv Own plan ; and if I drop it now, 
I should be Justly branded with the shame 
Of rash advice, or despicable weakness. 
But let us not precipitate the matter. 
Constantia's friends are numerous and strong; 
Yet Tancred's, trust me, are of equal force : 
E'er since the secret of his birth was kuown, 
The people all are in a tumult hurled. 
Of boundless j|oy, to hear there lives a prince 
Of mighty Ouiscard's line. Numbers, besides, 
Of^ powerful baronS, wlio at heart had piued. 
To see the reign of their renowned forefathers, . 
Won by immortal deeds of matchless vabur. 
Pass from the galknt Normans to the Suevi, 
Will, with a kind of rage, espouse his cause. 
Tis so, my lord — ^be not by passion blinded— *- 

Tis surely so. Oh, if our prating virtue 

Dwells not in words alone — Oh, let us join. 
My geneious Osmond, to avert these woes. 
And vet sustain our tottering Norman kingdom ! 
Ofm. But how, Siffredi, hov^?— If, by soft 
means, 
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We can maintain our rights, and save our coun- 
try, 
May his unnatural blood first stain the sword, 
Who, with unpi tying fury, first shall draw it ! 

Stf. I have a thought — The glorious work be 
thine ! 
But it requires an awAil flight of virtue, 
Above the passions of the vulvar breast. 
And thenjbe from thee I hope it, noble Osmond. 
-rSuppose my daughter, to her god devoted. 
Were placed within some convent's sacred verge, 
Beneath the dread protection of the altar. 

Osm, Ere then, by Heavens ! I would devout- 
ly-shave 
My holy Scalp, tarn whining monk myself, 
And pray incessant for the tyrant's safety. 
What ! how ! because an insolent invader, 
A sacrilegious tyrant, in contempt 
Of all those noblest rights, which to maintain 
Is man's peculiar pride, demands my wife ; 
That I shall thus betray the ^ommon cause 

Of human kind ! 

Tamely yield her up, 

Even in the manner you propose !-^-— Oh, then 
I were supremely vile ! degraded ! shamed ! 
The scorn of manhood ! and abhon^d of honour ! 

Sit, There is, my lord, an honour, the calm 
diild 
Of reason, of humanity, and mercy, 
Superior far to this punctilious«dspmon. 
That singly minds itself, and oft embroils, 
With .proud barbarian niceties, the world. 

Otm, My lord, my lord, I cannot brook yoor 
prudence ; 

It holds a pulse unequal to my blood 

Unblemished honour is the flower of virtue ! 
The vivifying soul ! and he, who slights it, 
W^ill leave the other dull and lifeless dross. 

Sif. No more — ^you are too wailn. 

0»7«. You arc too cool. 

Sif. Too cool, my lord ? I were indeed too cool, 
Not to resent this language, and to tell thee— 
I wish earl Osmond were as cool as I 
To his own selfish bliss — ay, and as warm 
To that of others — But of this no more — 
My daughter is thy wife — I gave her to thee, 
And will, against all force, maintain her thine. 
But think not 1 will catch thy headlong passions, 
Whirled in a blaze of madness o'er the land; 
Or, till the last extremity compel me, ; 

Risk the dire means of war — The king, to mor- 
row. 
Will set you free ; and, if by gentle means, 
He ddes not yield my daughter to your arms, 
And wed Coiistantia, as the will requires, 
Why then expect me on the side of justice— 7 
Let that sufhce. * 

Osm, It does^Forgive my heat. 
My rankled mind, by injuries inflamed, 
^Iny be too prompt to take, and give oflenc^. 

Sif. 'TIS past-r-Your wrongs, I own, may well 
transport 



The wisest mintf — ^But henceforth, noble Osmondj 
Do me more justice, honour more my truth. 
Nor mark me with an eye of squint suspicion. 
These jars apart, you may repose your soul 
On my firm faith, and unremitting friendship. 
Of that I sure have given exalted proof, 
And the next sun we see shall prove it further, 
lieturn, my son, and from your friend Goffiredo 
Release your word. There try, by soft repose, 
To calm ^our breast. 

Otm. Bid the vext ocean sleep, 

Swept by the pinions of the raging north 

But your frail age, by care and toil exhausted, 
Demands the balm of all repairing rest 

Sif. Soon as to-morrow's dawn shall streak the 

skie6, 
I, with my friends, in solemn state assembled, 
Will to the palace, and demand your freedom ; 
Then by calm reason, or by higher means, 
The king shall quit his claim, and in the face 
Of Sicily, my daughter shall be yours. 
Farewell. 

Otm. My lord, good night. [Exit Siffrtii. 

[After a long pouse.] I like him not — -- 
Yes — I have mighty matter of suspicion. 
'TIS plain. I see it lurking in his breast; 
He has a foolish fondneiss for this king-r- 
My honour is not safe, while here my wife 
Remains — ^Who knows but he this very night ' 
May bear her to some convent, as he mention* 

ed — 
The king too— though I smothered up my rage, 
I marked it well — will set me free to-morrow. 
Why not to-night ? He has some dark design — 
By heavenss he has ! — T am abused most grossly; 
Made the vile tool of this old statesman's schemeis ; 
Married to one — ay, aiid he knew it— one 
Who loves young Tailored ! Hence her swooning 

tears. 
And all her soft distress, when she disgraced m^ 
By basely skiving her perfidious hand 
Witliouther heart — ^Hell and perdition ! this, 
This is the perfidy ! — this is the fell, 
The keen, envenomed, exquisite disgrace, 
Which, to a man of honour, even exceeds 
The falsehood of the person — But I now 
Will rouse me from the poor tame lethargy. 
By my believing fondness cast upon me. 
I will not wait his crawling timid motions, 
Perhaps to blind me infant, "which he to-morrow 
Has promised to pursue. No ! ere his eyes 
ShaH open on to-morrow's orient beam, 
T will convince him that earl Osmond never 
Was formed to be his dupe— I know full well 
The important weight and danger of the deed : 
But to a man, whom jrreater dangers press, 
Driven to the brink of infamy and horror, 
Rashness itself, and utter desperation, 
A re the best prudence. — I will bear her off 
This night, and lodge her in a place of safety t 
[ have a trusty band that waits not far. 
Hence ! let me lose no time^-One rapid momfi^ 
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Should ardent form, at onoe, and execute 
A bold design — HHs fixed — ^Tis done ! — yesy then, 
When I have seized the prize of love and honour, 
And with a friend secured her ; .to the castle 
I will repair, and daim Goffiredo's promise 
To rise with ail his garrison — ^My friends 
With brave impatience wait The mine is laid. 
And only wants mj kindling touch to spring. 

[Exit Om. 

SCENE n.— SiGiSMVNDA^s Apartmerti.^Thuft' 
der. 

Enter Sioism ttkda and Lau&a. 

Lmm, Heavens ! 'tis a fearful ni^t ! 

<SS^. Ah ! die black rage 
Of midnight tempest, or the assuring smiles 
Of radiant mom, are equal all to. me. 
Nought now has charms or terrors to my breast, 
The seat of stupid woe !-^Leave me, my Laura. 
Kind rest, perhaps, may hush my woes a little. 
Oh, for that quiet sleep that knows no morning ! 

Laura. Madam, indeed I know not how to go. 
Indulge my fondness — Let me watch a while 
By your sad bed, 'till these dread hours shall 



S^, Alas ! what is the toil of elements* 

IThunder. 
Tlus idle perturbation of the sky, 
Jo what I feel within?— Oh, that the fires 
Of pitying heaven would point their fury here ! 
Good night, my dearest Laura. 

Loiiro, Oh, I know not 
What this oppression means — ^But 'tis with pun, 
Widi tears, I can persuade myself to leave you — 
Well then — Good night, my dearest Sigismunda. 

[Exit. 
8ig. And am I then alone ! — The most un- 
dlone, 
Most wretched being now beneath the cope 
Of this afirighting gloom that w^ips the world— 
I said I did not tear — ^Ah, me ! I feel 
A shivering horror ruu through all my powers ! 
Oh, I am nought but tumult, fears, and weakness ! 
And yet how idle fear when hope is gone. 
Gone, gone for. ever ! — Oh, thou genSe scene 

[Looking towards her bed. 
Of sweet repose, where, by the oblivious draught 
Of each sad toilsome day, to peace restored. 
Unhappy mortals lose their woes awhile, 
Thou bast no peace for me ! — What shall I do ? 
How pass this dreadful night, so big with ter- 
ror ?— 
Here, with the midnight shades, here will I sit, 

[Sitting down. 
A prey to dire despair, and ceaseless weep 
Tae iKMirs awa^^ — Bless me — ^I heard a noise — 

[Starting up. 
No— I mistook — notliing but silence reigns, 
And awful midnigbt round — ^Again ! — Oh, hea- 
vens! 
Ifij lor^ the king ! 



Enter Tancred. 

Tan. Be not alarmed, my love ! 

Sig. My royal lord, why at this midnight hour, 
How came you hither? 

Tan. By that secret way 
My love contrived, when we, in happier days^ 
Used to devote these hours, so much in vain. 
To vows of love, and everlasting friendship. 

Sig. Why will you thus persist to add new 
stings 
To her distress, who never can be thine ? 
Oh, fly me ! fly ! you know— 

Tan. I know too much. 
Oh, how I could reproach thee, SigismUnda ! 
Pour out my injured soul in just complaints ! 
But now the time permits not ; these swift mo* 

ments — 
I told thee how thy father^s artifice 
Forced me to seem perfidious in thy eyes. 
Ah, fatal blindness ! not to have observed 
The mingled pangs of rage and love that shook 

me! 
When by the cruel public situation 
Compelled, I only feigned consent, to gain 
A little time, and more secure thee mine. 
E'er since— a dreadful interval of care ! 
My thoughts have been employed, not without 

hope, 
How to defeat Siffredi's barbarous purpose. 
But thy credulity has ruined all ; 
Thy rash, thy wild — ^I know not yhat to name 

Oh, it has proved the giddy hopes of man 
To be delusion all, and sickening folly ! 

Sig. Ah, generous Tancred I ah, thy truth de- 
stroys me ! 
Yes, yes, 'tis I, 'tis I alone am fdse ! 
My liasty rase, joined to my tame submission. 
More than the most exalted filial duty 
Could e'er demand, has dashed our cup of fate 
With bitterness unequalled — ^But, alas .' 
What are thy woes to mine? — to mine! just 

Heaven ! 
Now is thy tuAi of vengeance — ^Hate, renounce 

me ! 
Oh, leave me to the fate I well deserve, 
To sink in hopeless misery ! — at least. 
Try to forget the worthless Sigismunda ! 

Tan. Forget thee! No! Thou art my soul 
itself! 
I have no thought, no hope, no wish but thee ! 
Even this repented injury, die fears, 
That rouse me all to madness, at the thought 
Of losing thee, the whole collected pains 
Of my full heart, serve but to make thee dearer. 
Ah, now forget thee ! — Much must be forgot. 
Ere Tancred can forget his Sigismunda ! 
. Sig. But you, my lord, must make that great 
effort 

Tan. Can Sigismunda make it ? 

Sig. Ah ! I know not 
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With what success — ^Bat all that feeble woman, 
And love-entangled reason, can perform^ 
I, to the tttmoftt, will exert todo it. 

Tan. Fear not— Tis done 1— If tfaoo canst 
form the thoaght. 
Success is sure— I am fix^got aiceady. 

%. Ah, Tancred !— But, mj lord, respect 



Think who I am— What can you now propose ? 
Tan. To claim the plighted vows vrhich Hea- 
ven has heard, 
To vindicate the rights of holy love. 
By faith and honour bound, to which compared, 
These' empty forms, which have ensnared thy 



Are impous guile, abus^ and profenaliQn 

Nay, as a king, whose high prerogative 
By this unlicensed marriage is afimnted. 
To bid the laws themselves pronounce it void. 
Sig. Honour, my lord, is much txx> proud to 

catch 
At every slender twig of nice distinctions. 
These, for the unfeeling vulgar, may do well : 
But those, whose souls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy nobly swayed, 
Stand at ano^r bar tiuui that of laws. 
Then cease to urge me — Since I am not bom 

To that exalted fate to be your queen 

Or, yet a dearer name ^to be your wife !— — 

I am the wife of an illustrious lord. 

Of your own princely blood ; and what I am,' 

I will with proper dignity remain. 

Retire, my royal lord. There is no means 

To cure the wounds this fatal day has given. 

We meet no more ! 

Tan^ Oh, barbarous Sigismunda I 
And caQst thou talk thus steadily } thus treat me 
With such unpit^ng, unrelenting rifsour ? 
Poor is the love, that, rather than give up - 
A little pride, a little formal pride. 
The breath of vanity, can bear to see 
The man, whose heart was once so dear to 

thme. 
By many a tender vow so mixed together, 
A prey to anguish, fury, and disttaction ! 
Thou canst not surely make me such a wretch; 
Thou canst not, Sigismunda ! — Yet relent ! 
Oh, save us yet ! — Rodolpho, with my guards, 
Waits in the garden — Let us seize the moments, 
We ne'er may have again — With more than 

power 
I will assert thee mine, with fairest honoar. 
The world shall even -improve ; each honest 

bosom 
Swell with a kindced joy to see us happy. 
iS^. The world approve I what is the world to 

me! 
The conscious mind is its own awful world. 
And yet, perhaps, if thou wert not a king, ^ 

I know not, Tancred, what I might have done. 
Then, then, my conduct, sanctified by love. 
Could not be deemed, by the severest judge, 



The mean efiect of interest or ambitioii. 
But now, not all my partial heart can plead, 
Shall ever shake the unalterable dictates 
That tyrannize qiy breast. 

Tan. Tjs well — ^No more — 
I yield me to my fate — Yes, yes, inhuman ! 
Siuce thy barbaoan heart is steeled by pride^ 
Shut up to love and pit^, here behold me 
Cast on the ground, a vile and abject wretch i 
Lost to all cares^ ail dignities, all duties ! 
Here wil^I grow, breathe out my faithful soal, 
Here at thy feet — ^Death^ death alone shall part 
us! 

Sig, Have you then vowed to. drive me to pc^ 
ditibnl 
What can I more ? — Yes, Tancred ! once i^gsm 
I will forget the dignity my station . 
Commands me to sustBiD---for the kst time 
Will tell thee, that, I fear, no ties^ no du^, 
Can ever root thee from my hapless bosom. 
Oh, leave me ! fly me ! were it imt in pi^ 1~ 
To see what once we tenderly have love(( 
Cut off from every hope— cut off for ever. 
Is pain thy generosi^ should spare me. 
Then rise, my lord ; and if you truly love ne. 
If you respect my honour, nay, my peace, 
Retire ! for though the eniotioiis ot my bei|^ 
Can ne'er alarm my virtue ; ;get, alas ! 
They tear it so, they pierce it with such angaidi' 
Oh, 'tis too much !^1 cannot bear the conflict! 



Enter Osmond. 



to mj 



Osm. Turn, tyrant, turn ! and 
honour. 
For this thy base insufferable outrage ! 

Tait. Insolent traitor 1 think not to escape 
Thyself my vengeance ! 

[Thty fights Otmomdfiik. 
Sig, Help, here ! Help ! — Oh, heavens ! 

[Throwwg henelfdtmm Jy hm, 
Alas, my lord, what meant your headlong mge? 
That faith, which I this day, upon the altar, 
To you devoted, is unblemished, pure 
As vestal truth : was resolutely yours^ 
Beyond the power of aught on earth to shake it 
Om. Perfidious woman! die! — \SkorUmni 
his twordf he plunges it into her brettst\ 
And to the grave attend a husband, yet but half 
avei^ed ! 
Tan, Oh, horror ! honor ! execrable viHain ! 
Osm. And, tyrant ! thou !-«tho« shalt not o'er 
my tomb 
Exult— Tis ^ell— Tis great !— I die content !— 
^ [Dies. 

Enter Rodolpho and Laura. 
Tan. [Throwing himuH^ down ^ Si gisM t min ] 
Quick ! here! bnng aid !— AU in Paler- 
mo brii^ 
Whose skill can save her !— Ah, ibat gentle be- 
som 
Fours fast the streams of life. 
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Alt aid » vaiii; 
t fe^ tbepowerfttl huai of desth upoii 
Boty ok ! It sliedB a sweetness tbrongh m Arte, 
That I am thine a^un ; and, wkhout bhi'me. 
Mar in my Taocred^ amie resign n^j soul ! 
Tarn, Oh, death is in that voice! so gently 

mildy 
So sadly sweet, as miies even with mine 
Hie tears of bovering angels ! — Mine again ! — 
And is it thus the cruel mtes have joined us ? 
Are these the horrid nupttab they prepare 
For love like ours ? — Is virtue thus rewarded ? 
Let not my impious rage accuse just Heaven ! 
Thoo,Tancredy thou, hast murdered Sieismunda! 
That forious man was but the tool of rate, 
I, I the cause \ — But I will do thee justice 
On this deaf heart ! that to thy tender wisdom 
Refused an ear — ^Yes, death shall soon unite us. 
Sig. IavCj live, my Tancred ! — Let my death 

snffice 
To expiate all that may have been amisA 
May it aj^ieaae the fates, avert their fury 
From thy propitious reign ! Meantime, of me 
And of thy glory mindful, live, I charge thee. 
To guard our friends, and make thy people hap- 

Enter SiFTK^vty fixed in astonishnent and grief. 

My father ! Oh, how shall I lift my eyes 

To thee, my sinking father ! 

Stf. Awful Heaven ! 
I am chastised My dearest child !-— ^ 

Big, Where am n 
A f^uful darkness closes all around — 
My friends ! We needs must part — I must obey 
The impetuous call — Farewell, my Laura ! che- 
rish 
My poor afflicted fathcr^s age^Rodolpho^ 
Now is the time to watch the unhapp^r king, 
With all the care and tenderness ot friendship. 
Oh, my dear father, howed beneath the weight 
Of age and grief — the victim even of virtue, 
Beceive my last adieu ! — Where art thou, Tan- 
cred? 
Give me thj hand — ^But, ah, — it cannot save me 
From the dire king of terrors, whose cold power 
Creeps o'er my heart Oh ! 

Tan. How these pangs distract me ! 
Oh, lift thy gracious eyes !— Thou leavs't me, 

then ! 
Thou leav'st me, Sigismunda ! 

Sig. Yet a moment— 

I had, mj Tancred, something more to say 

Yes— i-but thy love and tenderness for me. 
Sure makes it needless — Harbour no resentment 
Against mv father ; venerate his zeal, . 
That actea from a principle of goodness, 
From faithful love to thee — [<ive, and maintain 
My innocence embalmed, with holiest care 
Preserve my spotless memory ! Oh ^I die- 
Eternal mercy take my trembling soul ! 
Oil, 'tis the only sting of death to pait 



From those we leire-'from thee^ferfewell, my 
Tancred ! [Di«. 

Tan. TIras then f 

[Fhing U hi$ swords n held, hy RodMJ^ 
Rod, liold, hold, my lord J— Harre yoa foi^go^ 
Your ^gbmoiidefs last request already ? 

Tan. Off! set me free ! Think not to bind me 
down, 
With barbarous friendship, to the rack of life ! 
What hand can shut the thousand thousand gates, , 
Which death still opens to the woes of mortfds ? — 
I shall find means — No power in earth or heaven 
Can force me to endure the hateful light. 
Thus robbed of all that lent it joy and sweet* 

ness I 
Off, traitors, off! or my distracted soul 
Will burst indignant from this jail of nature, 
To where she l^ckons yonder — ^No, mild seraph^ 

Point not to life 1 cannot linger here, 

Cut off from thee, the miserable pity. 

The scorn of humankind ! A trampled king ! 

Who let his mean poor-hearted love one mo- 
ment 
To coward prudence stoop ! who made it not 
The first undoubtin^ action of his reign. 
To snatch thee to his throne, and there to shield 

thee. 
Thy helpless bosom, from a ruffian's fury ! 
Oh, sliame ! Oh, agony ! Oh, the fell stings 

Of late, of vain repentance ! Ha, my brain 

Is all on fire ! a wild abyss of thought ! 
The infernal world discloses! See ! Behold him! 
Lo ! with fierce smiles he shakes the bloody steely 
And mocks my feeble tears. — Hence, quickly. 



Spurn his vile carcase ! give it to the .dogs ! 
Expose it to the winds and screaming ravens I 
Or hurl it down that fiery steep to hell. 
There, with his soul, to toss in flames for ever. 
Ah, impotence of rage ! 
What am I? Where? 

Sad, silent all ? The forms of dumb despiur, 
Aroun^ some mournful tomb. — What do I see? 
This sofl abode of innocence and love 
Turned to the house of death ! a place of hor- 
ror ! — '— 
Ah, that poor corse ! pale ! pale ! deformed with 

murder ! 
Is that my Sigismunda ? 

[Throwi lunuelfdown hy her. 
Sif. After a pathetic pautCy looking on the 
scene before him. 
Have I lived 
To these enfeebled years, by heaven reserved 

To be a dreadful monument of justice ? 

Rodolpho, raise the king, and bear him hence 
From this distracting scene of blood and death. 
Alas, I dare not give him my assistance ; 
My care would only more inflame his rage. 
Behold the fatal work of my dark hand. 
That by rude force the passions would com- 
mand. 
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Th&t rathleM tbooght to root them fW>m the 

breast; 
They may be ruled, but will iu>t be opprest* 
Taii^t hence, ye parents^ who from nature stray, 
Andthe great ti^ of social life betray ; 
Ne'er wiui your children act a tyrantrs part : • 



^is yours to guide, not violate the heart 
Ye vainly wise, who o'er mankind preside, 
Behold my righteous woes, and drop your pride; 
Keep virtue's simple path before your eyes. 
Nor think from evil good can ever rise. 
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MEN. 
M^HOMSTy emperor ef the Turks, 
Cali Bjiasa, Jirst vitier. 
MusTAPHA, a Turkish ago. 
Amalla, ait offker, 

HaSSAV*. ) rr r • t 

Caea*a- S ^"'■^'^ captains. 



Muaza, an eunuch, 

WOMEN. 

Attendants on Irekk. 



Scene — Turkey. 



ACT. I. 



SCENE I. 
DEKEtitius and Leontivs in Turkish habits. 

Leon. Avp is it thus Demetrius meets liis 

Hid io the mean disguise of Turkish robes, 

Mr'ith servile secrecy to lurk in shades, 

And vent our sufferings in clandestine groans ? 

Bern, liU breathletf fury rested from destruo- 
_^ tiou. 

These groans were fatal, these disguises vain *. 
But DOW our Turkish conquerors have quenched 
Their rage, and palled their appetite of murder ; 
No more the glutted sabre thirsts for blood, 
And weary cruelty remits her tortures. 

Leon, Yet Greece enjoys no gleam of transient 
hope, 
No soothing interval of peaceful sorrow ; 
The luat of gold sncceeds the rage of conquest^ 
The last of gold, unfeeling and remorseless ! 
The last corruptioo of d^enerate man ! 
Urged by the imperious soldier's fierce command^ 
The groamng Greeks break up their golden car 
veroflL 



Pregnant witli stores, that India's mines might envy, 
The aocumulated wealtli of toilins; ages. 

Dem. That wealdi, too sacred for their coun* 
try's use ! 
That wealth, too pleasing to be lost for freedom f 
That wealth, wluch, granted to their weeping 

prince. 
Had ranged embattled nations at our gates — 
But thus reserved to lure the wolves of Turkey, 
Adds shame to grief, and infamy to ruin. 
Lamenting avarice now too late discovers 
Her own neglected, in the public safety. 

Leon. Reproach not misery. ^The sons of 

Greece, 
ni-fated race I so oft besief;ed in vain, 
With false security beheld invasion. 
Why should they fear 1— That Power that kindly 

spreads 
The clouds, a signal of impending showersi 
To warn the wandering linnet to the shade. 
Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

Dem. A thousand horrid prodigies foretold itt 
A feeble govermhent, eluded laws, 
4B 
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A factious populace, Uixurioos nobles, 
Ami all the nuiladies of sinking states. 
When public villany, too strong for justice, 
Shows Ins bold front, the harbinger of ruin^ 
Can brave liContius call for airy wonders^ 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools re- 
gard? 
^Vhen some neglected fabric nods beneath 
'llie weight of years, and totters to the tem- 
pest, 
ZVIust IJea!\'en dispatch the messengers of light,' 
Or wake the deaa to warn us of its fall ? 

Leon. Well might the weakness of our empire 
sink 
Before snch foes of more than human force ; 
Some power invisible, from Heaven or hell. 
Conducts their armies, and asserts their cause. 
Dan, And yet, my friend, what miracles were 
wrought 
Beyond the power of constancy and courage ? 
Did unresisted lightning aid their cannon ? 
Did roaring whirlwinds sweep us from the ram- 
parts ? 
'Twas vice that shook our nerves; 'twas vice, 

Lcontius, 
That froze our veins, and witliered all our 
powers. 
Leon. Whatever our crimes, our woes demand 
compassion. 
Each ni«»ht« protected by the friendly darkness, 
Quitting my close retreat, I range the dty. 
And, weeping, kiss tlie venerable ruins : 
With silent pangs I view tlie towering domes, 
Sacred to* prayer, and wander through the 

streets ; 
Where comnjerce lavished unexhausted plenty. 
And jollity maintained eternal revels . 

Dttn, How changed alas ! ^Now, ghastly 

desolation 
In triumph sits upon our shattered spires ; 
Now superstition, ignorance, and error. 
Usurp our temples, and profane our altars. 
Leon. From every palace burst a mingled 
clamour. 
The dreadful dissonance of barbarous triumph, 
Shrieks of affright, and wailines of distress. 
Oft when the cries of violated beauty 
Arose to Heaven, and pierced my bleeding 

breast, 
I felt tliy pains, and trembled for Aspasia. 
Dem. Aspasia ! spare that loved, tliat m 
ful name ! 

Dear hapless maid ! tempestuous nief overbears 
j)4y reasoning powers — Dear, hapless, lost As- 
pasia ! 
Leon. Suspend the thought 
Dem. All thought on her is madness : 
Yet let me think — I see the helpless maid ! 
Behold the monsters gaze with savage rapture. 
Behold how lust and rapine stru^le round her ! 
Leon. Awake, Demetrius, from this dismal 
dream; 



tmoam- 



Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows t 
Call to your aid vour courage and your wisdom ; 
Tliink on the suilden change of human scenes ; 
Think on the various acddents of war ; 
Tliink on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Think on that providence that suards the good. 
Dem. O Providence ! extend thy care to oie» 
For courage droops unequal to the combftt. 
And weak philosophy denies her succours. 
Sure some kind saore, in the heat of battle. 
Ere yet the foe found leisure to be cruel. 
Dismissed her to the sky. 

Leon. Some virgin martyr. 
Perhaps, enamoured of resembling virtue^ 
With gentle hand restrained die streams of life. 
And snatched her timely from her country^s 
fate. 
Dem. From those bright regions of eternal 
day. 
Where now thou shin'st among thy fellow saints, 
Arraved in purer light, look down on me ! 
In pfeasing visions, and assuasive dreams, 
O ! soothe my soul, and teach me bow ta loae 
thee! 
Leon. Enough of unavailing tears, Demetrius : 
I came obedient to thy friendly summons, 
And hoped to share thy counsels, not thy sor- 
rows: 
While thus we mourn the fortune of Aspasia, 
To what are we reserved ? 

Dem. To what I know not: 
But hope, yet hope, to happiness and honour — 
If happiness can be without Aspasia. 

Leont But whence this new-sprung hope ? 
Dem. From Cali Bassa : 
The chief, whose wisdom guides the Tvrktsh 

counsels. 
He, tired of slavery, thoueh the highest slave. 
Projects at once our fteeSym and Us own ; 
And bids us, thus disguised, await him here. 
Leon. Can he restore the state he could not 
save! 
In vain, when Turkey's troops assailed our walls^ 
His kind mtelligence betrayed their measures; 
Their arms prevailed, though Cali was oor 
friend. 
Dem. When the tenth sun had set upon our 
sorrows, 
At midni^t's private hour, a voice -unknown 
Sounds in my sleeping ear, * Awake, Deme- 

trills ! 
' Awake, and follow me to better fortunes. ' 
Surprized, X start, and bless the happy dream ; 
Then, rousing, know the fieiy chief Abdallah, 
Whose quick impatience seized my dout^u) 

hand, 
And led me fo the shore where Cali stood. 
Pensive, and listening to the beating sar\ 
There, in soft hints, and in ambiguous | 
With all the diffidence of long experience, 
That oft had practised fraud, and oft detected^ 
The veteran courtier half revealed his project. 
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Bj to oommaiidy equipped for speedy flight. 
Deep in a ivinding creek a galley lies. 
Manned with the bravest of our fellow captives^ 
Selected by my care, a hardy band, 
Tbat Jong to Imii thee chief. 

Leon. But what avails 
So small a force ? Or why should Cali fly ? 
Or bow can Call's flight restore our country ? 

Dtm. Reserve these questions for a safer hour. 
Or hear himself; for see, the Bassa comes. 

, Enter Cali Bassa. 

CaU, Now sommon all thy soul, illustrious 
Christiaii ! 
Awake each faculty that sleeps within thee, 
The courtiei's policy, thp s^e*s firmness, 
The warrior^s ardour, and the patriot's zeal; 
If duabg past ^jrents with vain pursuit, 
Or wandering ii^ the wilds of future being, 
A single thought now rove, recall it home. 
But can thy friend sustain the glorious cause. 
The cause of liberty, the cause of nations ? 

Den. Observe hiQi closely with a statesman's 
eye, 
Tbott, that hast Ipng perused the draughts of na- 
ture^ 
And know'st tlie characters of vice and virtue^ 
Left by the hand of heaven on human clay. 

Call, His mien is lofty, his, demeanour great; 
Nor sprightly folly wantons in his air, 
Nor dull serenity becalms his eye. 
Such had I trusted once as soon as seen ; 
But cautions age suspects the flattering form, 
And only credits what experience tells. 
Has silence pressed her seal upon his lips ? 
Does adamantine faith invest bis heart r 
Will he not bend beneath a tyrant's frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition's fire ? 
Will he not soften in a friend's embrace ? 
Or flow dissolving in a woman's tears ? 

Pem^ Soof^er these trembling leaves shall find 
a vmcpj 
And tell the secrets of their concious walks ; 
Sooner the l^reese fliall catch the flving sounds, 
And shock the tyrant with a tale of treason. 
Your sUughterea multitudes, that swell the shore 
With monuments of death) prpdaim his courage; 
Virtue and liberty engross his soul, 
And leave no place for perfidy or fear. 

Leon. I scorn a trust unwiUinglv reposed ; 
Demetrius will not lead me to dishonour; 
CoQsolt in private ; call me when your scheme 
I| ripe for action, and demands tlie sword. 

\poing. 

Dem, Leontitts, stay. 

CaU, Fomve an old man's weakness. 
And share the deepest secrets of my soul, 
Mv wrongs, my fears, my motives, my designs — 
Wiien unsuccessful wars, and civil factions, ■ 
Embroiled the Tuikish stated—our sultan's fa- 
ther. 



Great Amurath, at my request, forsook 

The cloister's ease, resumed the tottering throne. 

And snatched the reins of abdicated power 

From giddy Mahomet's unskilful hand. 

This fired tlie youthful kingfs ambidoos breast; 

He murmurs vengeance at the name of Cali^ 

And dooms my rash fidelity to ruiu. 

Detn. Unhappy lojt of all that shine in courts ! 
For forced compliance, or for zealous virtue, 
Still odious to the monarch or the people. 

CcUL Such are the woes, when arbitrary power, 
And lawless passion, hold the sword of justice. 
If there be any land, as fauic reportn, 
Where common Iavv&» restrain the prince and sub- 

A happy land, %vhere arculating power 

Flows tlirough each member of the embodied 

state; 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 
Her grateful wua shine bright with every \ir- 

tue; 
Untainted with the lust of iimovation. 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 
Unbroken as the sacred cluiin of nature, 
That links the jarring elements in peace. 

Leon. But say, great Bassa, why tlie Sultan'i> 
anger. 
Burning in vain, delays the stroke of death ? 
CaU. Young, and unsettled in his father s king- 
doms, 
Fierce as he was, he dreaded to destroy 
The empire's darling, and the soldier's boast ; 
But now confirmed, and swelling with his coiv 

quests. 
Secure he tramples my declining fame. 
Frowns unrestrained, and dooms mc with his 
eyes. 
Dem. What can reverse thy doom ? 
Cali The tyrant's death. 
Dem. But Greece is still forgot. ^ 

CaU. On Asia's coast. 
Which lately blessed my gentle government. 
Soon as the sultan's unei^pected fate 
Fills all the astonished empire with confusion, 
My policy shall raise an easy throne ; 
The Turkish powers from Europe shall retreat, 
And liarrass Greece no more widi wasteful war. 
A galley manned with Greeks, thy charge, Le- 

ontius, 
Attends to waft us to repose and safety.' 

Dem. That vessel, it observed, alarms the 
court, 
And gives a tliousand fatal questions birtli; 
Why stored for flight? And why prepared by 
Cali ? 
CaU. This hour 111 beg, with unsuspecting 
face, 
Leave to perform my pilgrimage to Mecca; 
Which, granted, hides my purpose from tlie 

world, 
And, though refused, conceals it from the su]* 
tap. 
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Xron. Mow can a single band attempt a life, 
Which armies guard, and citadels inclose ? 
CalL Forgetful of command, with captive 
beauties. 
Far from his troops, he toys his hours away. 
A roving soldier seized in Sophia's temple 
A virgin, shining with distinguished charms, 
And brought his beauteous plunder to the sultan. 
Dem. In Sophia's temple! — ^What alarm! — 

Proceed. 
CalL The sultan gazed, he wondered and he 
loved ; 
Jn passion lost, he bade the conquering fair 
Renounce her faith, and be- the queen of Turkey; 
The pious maid, with modest inaignation, 
Threw back the glittering bribe. 

Dem. Celestial goodness ! 
It must, it must be she ! her name ? 
CalL Aspasia. 

Dem. What hopes, what terrors rush upon my 
soul ! 
O lead me quickly to the scene of fate ; 
Break through the politician's tedious forms ! 
Aspasia calls me, let me fly to save hen 

Xreon. Did Mahomet reproach or praise her 

virtue ? 
CalL His offers oft repeated, still refused, 
^t length rekindled his accustomed fury, 
And changed the endearing smile and amorous 

whisper 
To threats of torture, death and violation. 

Dem. These tedious narratives of frozen age 
Distract my soul ! dispatch thy lingering tale ; 
6ay, did a voice from Heaven restrain the tyrant? 
Did interposing angels guard her from him ? 

Call. Just in the moment of impending fate, " 
Another plunderer brought the bright Irene ; 
Of equal beauty, but of softer mien, 
Fear in her eye, submission on her tongue, 
Her mournful charms attracted his regards, 
Disarmed his rage, and in repeated visits 
Gained all his heart ; at length his eager love 
To her transferred the offer of a crown. 

Leon. Nor found i^in the bright temptation 

fail? 
CalL Trembline; to grant, nor daring to refuse, 
While Heaven and! Mahomet divide her fears, 
With coy caresses and with pleasing wiles 
She feeds his hopes, and soothes him to delay. 
For her, repose is banished from the night. 
And business from the day. Iii her apartments 

He lives 

Leon. And there must fall. 
CalL But yet th^ attempt 
Is hazardous, 

Leon, Fodbear to speak of hazards ! 
What has the wretch that has survived his coun- 
try, 
His friends, his liberty, to hazard ? 
CalL Life. 

Dem, The inestimable privilege of breathing ! 
Important hazaid ! What's that airy bubble, 



When weighed with Greece, with virtue, with- 

Aspasia? 
A floating atom, dust that falls vmheeded 
Into the adverse scale, nor shakes the balance. 
CalL At least this day be calm If we suc- 
ceed, 
Aspasia*s thine, and all thy life is rapture — 
Sec ! Mustapha, the tyrant's minion comes; 
Invest Leontius with his new command ; 
And watt Abdalla's unsuspected viats : 
Remember freedom, glory, Greece, and love. 

[Exeunt Demetfitu and Leontius. 

tenter Mustapha. 

Mus. By what enchantment does this lovely 
Greek 
Hold in her chsuns the captivated sultan ? 
He tires his favourites with Irene's praise. 
And seek the shades to muse upon Irene ; 
Irene steals unheeded from his topgue. 
And mingles unperceived with every thougjit 
CalL Why should the suhao shun the joys of 
beauty, 
Or arm his breast against the force of love ? 
Love, that with sweet vicissitude relieves 
The warrior's labours, and the monarch's cares. 
But will she yet receive the faith of Mecca? 
Mvs. Those powerful tyrants of the female 
breast, 
Fear and ambition, urge her to compliance; 
Dressed in each charm of gay magnificence, 
Alluring grandeur courts her to his arms; 
Religion calls her from the wished embrace. 
Paints future joys, and points to distant glories. 
CalL Soon will the unequal contest be deci- 
ded; 
Prospects obscured by distance faintly strike, 
Each pleasure brightens at its near approach, 
And every danger shocks with double norror. 
Must. How shall I scorn the beautiful apos- 
tate ! 
How will the bright Aspasia shine above her! 
CalL Should slie, for proselytes are always lea- 
lous, 
With pious warmth receive our prophet's law— 
Mu$t. Heaven will contemn the merceaary 
fcrvoui;. 
Which love of greatness, not of truth, inflames. 
CalL Cease, cease thy censures; for the sultan 
comes 
Alone, with amorous haste, to seek liis love. 

Enter Mabomet. 

CalL Hail, terror of the monarchs of the world! 
Unshaken be thy tlirone, as earth's finn base, 
Ijve till the sun forgets to dart his beams, 
And weary planets loiter i|i their courses ! 

Mah. But, Cali, let Irene share thy prayers; 
For what is length of days without Irene? 
I come from empty noise, and tasteless pomp, 
From crowds, that hide a monarch fro«n himself, 
To pro%'e the sweets of privacy and friendshipi 
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And dwell upon die besodes of Irene. 

CalL O maj her beauties last, taichanged by 
dme, 
As dxMe diat bless die mai^sions of die good ! 

MaA. Each realm, where beau^ turns the 
giaceful shape, 
Swells die fair breast, or animates the glance, 
Adorns my palace with its brightest villus ; 
Yet, «iiaa|aainted with these soft emotions, 
I walked sQDerior, through the blaze of charms, 
Praised without rapture, left without legret. 
Why rove 1 now, when absent from my fair, 
From solitude to crowds, from crowds to soli- 
tude, 
Still restless, dU I clasp the lovely maid. 
And ease my loaded soul upon her bosom ? 

Jlftts. Forgive, great sultsui, that intrusive duty 
Inquires the final doom of Menodoros, 
The Grecian counsellor. 

Mok. Go, see him die ; 
His mardal rhetoric taught the Greeks resistance ; 
Had they prevailed, I ne'er had known Irene. 

[Ejcit Mustapha, 
Remote from tamnlt, in die adjoioiot; palace. 
Thy care shall guard this treasure of my soul ; 
There let Aspasia, since my fair entreats it, 
With converse chase the melancholy moments. 
Sure, chilled with ^x wintry camps, thy blood, 
At sight of female charms, will glow no more. 

CaiL These years, onoonqoer^ Mahomet, de- 



Desires more pure, and other cares than love. 
Long have I wished, before our prophet's tomb, 
To pour my prayers for thy soooessful reign. 
To quit the tumults of the noisj camp, 
And sink into the silent grave in peace. 

Mah. What ! Think of peace while haughty 
Scanderbeg, 



Elate with conqnest, in bis aadve monntaiasy 
Prowls o'er the wealthy spoils of bleeding Tur- 

While fair Huagaria's uneKhaiisted vallies 
Pour forth their legioos, and the roaring Danube 
Rolb half his floods, unheard, through shouting 

camps? 
Nor coiddst thou more support a life of sloth, ' 
Than Amurath— ^ 

CaU. Sdll full of Amurath ! [Aside. 

Mah, Than Amurath, acoustonied to oommandi 
Could bear his son upon the Turkish throne. 

CalL This pilgrimage our lawgiver ordained-^ 

Mah, For those who could not please by jx>t 
bier service. 
Our warlike prophet loves an acdve faith. 
The holy flame of enterprisiog virtue, 
Mocks me dull vows of solitude and penance, 
And scorns the lazy hermit's cheap devotion ; 
Shine thou, distingui^ed bv supenor meiit^ 
With wonted zeal pursue the task of war. 
Till every nation reverence the Koran* 
And evenr suppliant lift his eyes to Mecca. 

CalL Tnis r^al oonfidenoe, this pious ardour, 
Let prudence moderate, though not suppress. 
Is not each realm, that smiles with khwfier sons, 
Or boasts a happier soil, already thine } 
Extended empire, like expanded gold, 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendour.* 

Mah. Preach thy dull politics to vulgar kings ! 
Thou knowest not yet thy master's future great- 
ness. 
His vast dengns, his plans of boundless power. 
When every storm in my domain shall roar, 
When every wave sbill beat a Turiiish shore; 
Then, Cali, shall the toils of faatde cease. 
Then dream of prayer, and pilgrimage, and peace ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT. II. 



SCENE I. 
Enter Aspasta and Irene, 



Irene. Aspasia, yet pursue the sacred theme; 
Exhaust the stores of pious eloquence, 
And teach me to repell the sultan's passion. 
Still, at Aspasia's voioe, a sudden rapture 
Exalts my soul, and fortifies my heart. 
The gtitteni^ vanides of empty greatness. 
The hopes and fears, the joys and pains, of life, 
Dissolve in air, and vanish into nothing. 

Asp. Let nobler hopes, and juster fears, suc- 
ceed. 
And bar the passes of Irene's mind 
Against returning guilt 

Irene. When thou art absent, 
Death rises to my view, with all his terrors ; 
Then visions, horrid as a murderer's dream. 
Chill my resolves, and blast my blooming virtue; 
Stem torture shakes his bloody scourge before 
me, 



And anguish gnashes on die fatal wheel ! 

Asp, Since rear predominates in eveiy thought; 
And sways thy breast with absolute dominion. 
Think on the insulting scorn, the conscious 

p«>g«> 
The future miseries that wait die apostate; 
So shall dmidity asnst thy reason, 
And wisdom into virtue turn thy frailty. 

Irene. Will not that power, that formed the 
heart of woman. 
And wove the feeble texture of her nerves, 
Forgive those fears that shake the tender frame F 

Asp. The weakness we lament, ourselves cre^ 
ate. 
Instructed from our infant years te court. 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man ; 
We learn to shudder at die rustling bieexe. 
Start at the light, and tremble in die dark ; 
Till, affectation ripenmg to belief, 
And Folly frighted at Imr own chimerasy 
Habitual cowardice usurps the soul 
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Irene. Not all like theft can brave the shocks 
of fate; 
Thy soaly by nature ereat, enlai^^ed by knowledge, 
Soars unencumbered with our idle cares, 
And all Aspasia, but her beauty, is man. 

Asp. Each generous sentiment is thine, Deme- 
trius, 
Whose soul, perhaps, yet mindful of Aspasia, 
Now hovers o'er this melancholy shade. 
Well pleased to find thy precepts not forgotten. 
O ! could the grave restore the pious hero, 
Soon would his art or valour set us free. 
And bear us far iirpm servitude and crimes ! 

Irene, He vet may hve. 

Asp. Alas r delusive dream ! 
Too well I know him ; his immoderate courage. 
The impetuous sallies of excessive virtue. 
Too strong for love, have hurried him on death. 

Enter Cali and Abdalla. 

CalL [To Abdalla, as they advance.] Behold 
our future sultaness, Abdalla; 
Let artful flattery now, to lull suspicion. 
Glide through Irene to the sultan s ear. 
Wouldst thou subdue the obdurate cannibal 
To tender friendship, praise him to his mistress. 

[To Irene. 
Well may those eyes, tliat view these heavenly 

cmurms. 
Reject the daughters of contending kings ; 
For what are pompous titles, proud alliance, 
' Empire or wealth, to excellence like thine ? 

Abd. Receive the impatient sultan to thy arms; 
And may a long postenty of monarchs. 
The pride and terror of succeeding days, 
Rise from the happy bed ; and future oueens 
Diffuse Irene's beauty through the world. 

Irene. Can Mahomet's imperial hand descend 
To clasp a slave ? or, can a soul like mine. 
Unused to power, and formed for humbler scenes. 
Support the splendid miseries of greatness ? 

Call. No regal pageant, decked witli casual ho- 
nours, 
Scorned by lus subjects, trampled by his foes ; 
No feeble t^'raiit of a petty state 
Courts thee* to sliake on a dependent throne ; 
Bom to command, as thou to charm mankind, 
The sultan from himself derives his greatness. 
Observe, bright maid, as his resistless voice 
Drives on ti^ tempest of destructive war. 
How nation after nation fiadls before him. 

Abd. At lus dread name the distant mountains 
shake 
Their cloody summits, and the sons of fiercen^ssy 
That range uncivilized from rock to rock. 
Distrust the eternal fortresses of natqre, 
And wish their gloomy caverns more obscure, 

Asp, Forbear this lavish pomp of dreadful 

The hornd imiiges of war and slaughter 
Renew our sorrows, and awake our fears. 
4bd. Call, methinks yon waving trees affor4 



A doubtful glimnee of our anproedung friends; 
Just as I mwkea them, they forsook the shore. 
And turned their hasty steps towards the garden. 
Cali. Conduct thetie queens^ Abdalla^ to tfaie 

palace: 
Such heavenly beauty, formed for adoration, 
The pride of monarchs, the reward of conquest — 
Such beauty must not shine to vulgar eyes. 

[Exeunt Abdalla and Aspmtuu 
How Heaven, in scorn of human arrogance. 
Commits to trivial chance the fate of nations ] 
While, with incessant thought, laborious mau 
Extends his mighty schemes of wealth and power. 
And towers and triumphs in ideal greatness ; 
Some accidental gust of opposition 
Blasts all the beauties of nis new creation, 
(yertums the fabric of presumptuous reason. 
And whelpos the swelling architect beneath it ! 
Had not the breeze untwined the meeting bought 
And through the parted shad^ disclosed the 

Greeks, 
The important hour had pass^ unheeded by. 
In all the sweet oblivion of delight, 
In fUl the fopperies of meeting lovers ; 
In sighs and tesrs, in transports and embraces. 
In soft complaints, and idle protestations. 

Enter Demetrius and Leontius. 

Could omens fright the resolute and wise. 
Well might we &bs impending disappointments. 

Leon. Your artful suit, your monarch's fierce 
. denial, 
The cruel doom of hapless Menodorns 

Dem. And your new charge, that dear, that 
heavenly maid. 

Leon. All this we know alreadjf froqi Abdalla. 

Dem. Such slight defeats but animate the brave 
To stronger efforts, and maturer counsels. 

CalL Sly doom confirmed establishes my pur- 
pose; 
Calmly he heard, till Amuratli's resumption 
Rose to his thouj^ht, and set his soul on fire : 
When from his hps the fatal name burst out, 
A sudden pause the imporfcct sense suspended, 
like the dread stillness of condensing storms. 

Dem. The loudest cries of nature ui^^e us for- 
ward; 
Despotic rage pursues the life of Call ; 
His groaning country claims Leon tins' aid ; 
And yet anotlier voice — forgi%'e me, Greece — 
The powerful voice of love, inflames Demetrius, 
^ch lingering hour alarms me for Aspasia. 

CaU, What passtQns reign among thy crew, 
lieontius? 
Does cheerless diffidence oppress their hearts ? 
Or sprightly l)op^ exalt their kindling spirits ? 
Do tliey with pain repress the struggling shou^ 
And listen eager to the rising wind ? 

Leon. All there is hope, and gaiety, and con* 
rage. 
No cloudy doubts, or languishing delays ; 
£re I could range them on the crowded deck, 
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At onoe a hundred voices thundered round me, 
And erer? voice was liberty and Greece. 
Dem, Swift, let us rush upon the careless ty- 
rant, 
Nor give him leisure for another crime. 

JUoH. Then let us now resolve, nor idly waste 
Aoodier hour in dull deliberation. 
CWi. But see, where, destined to protract our 
counsels. 
Comes Mostapha. Your Turkish robes conceal 
I jou-^ 

Retire with speed, while I prepare to meet him 
With artificial smiles, and seeming friendship. — 
[Exeunt Demeiriui and Ltantiut, 

Enter Mustapha. 

f see the gloom, that lowers upon thy brow ; 
Hicse days of love and pleasure charm not thee ; 
Too ilow these gentle constellations roll ; 
Thou loDg'st for stars, that frown on human kind, 
And scatter discord from their baleful beams. 

Mut, How blest art thou, still jocund and se- 
rene, 
Beneath the load of business, and of years ! 

Call Sure by some wondrous sympathy of 
souls 
My heart still beats responsive to the sultan's; 
1 share, by secret instinct, all his joys. 
And feel no sorrow, while my sovereign smiles. 

iUus. The sultan comes, impatient for his love; 
Conduct her hither ; let no rude intrusion 
Molest these private walks, or care invade 
These hours ass^ed to pleasure and Irene. 

[Exit Call 

Enter Mahomet. 

Mah, Now, Mustapha, pursue thy tale of hor- 
ror. 
Has treason's dire infection reached my palace ? 
Can Call dare the stroke of heavenly justice. 
In the dark precincts oi the gaping grave, 
And load with perjuries his parting soul ? 
Was it for this, that, sickening in Epirus, 
My father called roe to his couch of death. 
Joined Call's hnnd to mine, and, faltering, cried. 
Restrain the fervour of impetuous youth 
With venerable Cali's faithful counsels ! 
Are these the counsels ! This the faith of Cali ? 
Were all our favours lavished on a villain ? 
Confest? 

Mus. Confest by dying Menodorus. 
In his last agonies the gasping coward. 
Amidst the tortures of the burning steel, 
Still fond of life, groaned out the dreadful secret, 
Held forth this fatal scroll, then sunk to nothins. 

Mah, [Examining the paper,^ His correspond- 
ence with our foes of Greece ! 
His hand ! His seal ! The secrets of my soul 
Concealed from all but him ! All ! all conspire 
To banish doubt, and brand him for a villain. 
Our schemes for ever crossed; our mines disco- 
vered, 



Betrayed some traitor lurking near my bosom. 
Oft have I raged, when their wide-wasting can- 
non 
Lay pointed at our batteries yet unformed, 
And broke the meditated lines of war. 
Detested Cali too, with artful wonder. 
Would shake his wily head, and closely whbper^ 
Beware of Mustapha, beware of (reason. 

Mu$, The faith of Mustapha disdains suspi- 
cion; 
But yet, great emperor, beware of treason ; * 
The msidious Bassa, fired by disappointment — 
Mdi, Shall feel the vengeance of an injured 
king. 
Go, seize him, load him with reproachful chains; 
Before the assembled troops proclaim his crimes; 
Then leave him stretched upon the lingering 

rack. 
Amidst the camp to howl his life away. 

Mui* Should we before the troops proclaim 
his crimes, 
I dread his arts of seeming innocence. 
His bland address, and sorcery of tongue ; 
And should he fall unheard, by sudden justice. 
The adoring soldiers would revenge their idol. 

Mah, Call, this day, with hypocritic zeal. 
Implored my leave to visit Mecca's temple ; 
Struck with the wonder of a statesman's goodness, 
I raised his thoughts to more sublime devotion. 
Now let him go, pursued by silent wrath. 
Meet unespeoed daggers in his way. 
And, in some distantland, obscurely die. 

Jfuf. There will his boundless wealth, the spoil 
of Asia, 
Heaped by your father's ill-placed bounties on 

him, 
Disperse rebellion through the eastern world ; 
Bribe to his cause and lift beneath his banners 
Arabia's roving troops, the sons of swiftness. 
And arm the Persian heretic against thee ; 
There shall he waste thy frontiers, chedL thy con- 
quests. 
And though at length subdued, elude thy ven- 
geance. 
Mak, Elude my vengeance ! no— my troops 
shall range 
Tlie eternal snows that freeze beyond Mentis, 
And Afric's torrid sands, in search of Cali. 
Should the fierce North upon his frozen wings 
Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds. 
And set him in the Pleiad's golden chariots. 
Thence should my fury drag him down to tor- 
tures; 
Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. 
Mut, Wilt thou dismiss the savage from the 
toils, 
Only to hunt him round the ravaged worid ? 
Mah, Suspend his sentence-^Empire and 
Irene 
Claim my divided soul. This wretch, unworthy 
To mix with nobler cares, I'll throw aside 
For idle hours, and crush him at my leisure. 
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Mus. Let tlot the unbqunded greatness of his 
mind 
Betray my king to negligence of danger. 
Perhftps the clouds ot£ak oonspinicy 
Now roU, fuU fraught with thunder, o'er your 

head. 
Twice since the morning rose I saw the BMsa, 
like a fell adder, swelling in a brake. 
Beneath the covert of this \'erdaut arch. 
In private conference ; beside him stood 
Two men unknown, the partners of his bosom ; 
I marked them well, uid traced in either face 
The gloomy resolution, horrid greatness. 
And stern composure, of despairing heroes ; 
And, to confirm my thought, at sight of me, 
As blasted by my presence, they withdrew, 
With all the speea of terror and of guilt 

Mah. The strong emotions of my troubled soul 
Allow no pause for art or for contrivance ; 
And dark perplexity distracts my counsels. 
Do thou resolve : For see, Irene comes ! 
At her approach, each ruder gust of thought 
Sinks, like the sighing of a tempest spent, 
Aud gales of softer passion fan my bosom. 

Cali enters ti^itk Irene, and departs with Mus* 

TAPUA. 

Mah. Wilt thou descend, fair daughter of per- 
fection, 
To hear my vows, and give mankind a queen f 
Ah ! cease, Irene, cease those flowing sorrows, 
That melt a heart, impregnable till now, 
And turn thy thoughts henceforth to love aud 

empire. 
How will the matchless beauties of Irene, 
Thus bright in tears, thus amiable in ruin. 
With all the graceful pride of greatness height- 
ened. 
Amidst the blaze of jewels and of ^old. 
Adorn a throne, and dignify dominion ! 

Irene. Why all this glare of splendid eloquence. 
To paint the pageantries of guilty state ? 
Must I for these renounce the hope of Heaven, 
Immortal crowns, and fulness of enjoyment ? 
Mah. Vain raptures all — For your mferior na- 
tures, 
Fonned to delight, and happy by delighting, 
Heaven has reser>'ed no future paradise, 
But bids you rove the paths of oliss, secure 
Of total death, and careless of hereafter ; 
While Heaven's high miniver, whose awful vo- 
lume 
Records each act, each thought of sovereign man, 
Surveys your plays with inattentive glance. 
And ieaves the lovely trifler unregarded. 

Jrene. Why, then, nas Nature's vun munificence 
Profusely poured her bounties upon woman ? 
Whence, tnen, those channs thy tongue has deign- 
ed to flatter, 
TiMt air resistless^ and enchanting blush, 
Unless the beauteous fabric was designed 
A httbiftion for a fairer soul ? 



Mah. Too high, bright mmd, thou ratsest exte- 
rior grace ; 
Not always do the fairest flowers diffuse 
The richest .odours, nor the speckled shells 
Conceal the gem ; let female arrogance 
Observe the feathered wanderers of the sky, 
With purple varied, and bedrop'd with gola ; 
They prune the wing, and spread the glossy 

plumes^ 
Ordained, like you, to flutter and to sliinc^ 
And cheer the weary passenger with music. 

Irene. Mean as we are, this tyrant of the world 
Implores our smiles, and trembles at our feet : 
Whence flow the hopes and fears, despair and 

rapture. 
Whence all the bliss and agonies of love ? 

Mah, Why, when tlic balm of sleep descends 
on man, 
Do gay delusions, wandering o'er the brain, 
Soodie the delighted soul with empty bliss, 
To want give affluence, and to slavery freedom ? 
Such are love's joys, die lenitives of life, 
A fancied treasure^ and a waking dream. 

Irene. Then let me once, in honour of our sex^ 
Assume the boastful arrogance of man. 
The attractive softness, and the endearing smile. 
And powerful glance, 'tis granted, are our own ; 
Nor has impartial Nature's frugal hand 
Exliausted all her nobler gifts on you ; 
Do not we share the comprehensive thought. 
The enlivening wit, tlie penetrating reason ? 
Beats not the female breast witli generous pas- 
sions. 
The thirst of empire, and the love of glory ? 

Mah. Illustrious maid ! new wonders fix me 
thine; 
Thy soul compleats the triumphs of thy face. 
I thought, forgive, my fair ! the noblest aim. 
The strongest eflbrt of a female soul. 
Was bat to chuse the graces of the day ; 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 
Dispose the colours of the flowii^ robe. 
Ana add new roses to the faded cheek. 
Will it not charm a mind, like thine exalted. 
To shine tlie goddess of applauding nations, 
To scatter happiness and plenty round thee. 
To bid the prostrate captive rise and live. 
To see new cities tower at thy command. 
And blasted kingdoms flourish at thy smile ? 

Irene. Charmed widi tlie thought of blessing 
human kind, 
Too calm I listen to the flattering sounds. 

Mah. O seize the power to bless — Irene's nod 
Shall break the fetters of the groaning Chrisdan ; 
Greece, in her lovely patroness secure, 
Shall mourn no more oer plundered palaces. 

Iraie. Forbear-r-O do not urge me to my ruin! 

Mah. To state and power I court thee, not to 
ruin: 
Smile on my wishes, and command the globe. 
Security shall spread her shield before thee, 
And love infold thee with his downy wii^s. 
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V greitBMt plflue ditty ntQDt the mipeml Mat; 
If pleasure charm thee, view tbis ioft retreat ; 
Here every warUer of the sky shall sing ; 
Here every fragrance breathe of every spriog : 



To deck Ibete howtrs each rcgiaik shall oomtMne, 
And ev'n oer prophet*s gardens envy thine : 
Empire and love shall share the bUssfol day, 
Ana varied life stei^ unperoeived away« [Exeuntf 



ACT HL 



SCENE L 



Cau enters with a discontented air ; to Mm enr 
ters Abdalla. 

CelL Is tins die fierce oonspiimtor, AbdaHa? 
Is this the restless diligenoe or treason? 
Where hast thoa lingered, while the'encmBbered 

hoars 
Fly labooring with the fate of future nations, 
Awl hnogry shwigbter soeals imperial Utod? 

AIhL Important cares detained me from yonr 
counsels. 

CtC SooM ptttjr passion, some domtsfeic trite, 
Some vain amusemeat of a vacant soal; 
A weeping wife, perhaps, or dying friead, 
Hma^ on yov neoc, and hindered yonr departure. 
Is this a time for softness or for sorrow? 
UnprafitaUe, peaoefiU, female virtues? 
When eager vengeance shows a naked foe^ 
And kind ambition poiaCs the way to grealaess? 

Abd. Must then ambition's votaries infringe 
The laws of kiwfaitaB, break the beads of natare? 
And mat the names of brother, friend, aad fa- 
ther? 

Coii. This sovereign passion, scornful of re- 
straint, 
Ev'n feom die birth dfects supreme command. 
Swells in the breast, and, with resistless force, 
Overbears each gentler motion of the ound ; 
At» when a deh^ overspreads the plains, 
The wandering nvnlet, and silver lalce, 
Mix undistiBguished with the general roar. 

Abd. Yet can ambition in Abdalla's breast 
Claim but the second place : there mkhty love 
Has fixed his hopes, inauietudes, aad fears, 
His flowing wishes, ana his jeakms pangs. 

CilL Jj^ is indeed the privilege of youth ; 
Yet, on a day like this, when expectation 
J^ants for the dread event — But let us reason — 

Jibd. Hast thqa grovn old amidst the crowd of 
ooarts^ 
And torsed the instractive page of human life, 
To cant, at last, of reason to a lover? 
Such ilWtimed gravity, such serious folly, 
Might well befit the solitary student. 
The aopraotised dervise, or sequestered faquir. 
Know'st thea aot yttt, when love invades the qqul, 
Ttrnt all her faculties receive his chains ? 
That ivason pvts btr scepter so his hand, 
Or only stru^es to be more enslaved ? 
Aspasia ! who can look uptn thy beauties, 
Who hear that speak, and not abaad^ reason ? 
Reaeon ! the hoary dotard's dull directress, 
That loeaa all b«GMiit she hazards aolhiog : 

vql,i; 



Reason ! die timoroms pibt, that to shun 
The rocks of life, for ever flies the port. 

Calu But why this sudden warmth ? ■ 

AM. Became I love : 
Because my slidiled passion bums in vain ! 
Why roars the aonem distressed by hunger? 
Why foam the 



rise? 



swelling waves when tempests 



Why shakes the ground, whtn subterraneous 

fires 
Fierce throngh the bursting caverns read their 

way? 
CalL Not till this day tfaon saw'st this fatal 

fiur; 
Did ever passion make so swif^ a progress? 
Once more reflect, suppress this infent foUy. 

Abd. Gross fires, enkindled by a mortal hand, 
Spiead by de^ae% aad dtead the oppressing 



The subtler flames, emitted from the sky, 
Flash out at once, with strength aboiw resistance, 

CalL How did Aspwia welcome your address ? 
Did yon proclaim this unexpected conquest? 
Or nay with speaking eyes a lover's homage ?^ 

Abd, Confounded, awed, and lost in admira* 
tion, 
I naed, I tremhicd ; bat I could not speak : 
When, even as lore was breaking off firom wonder^ 
And tender accents cpiivered on my lips, • 
She marked my sparkling eyei^ and heaving 

breast. 
And smiling, oonsdous of her charms, withdrew, 

CaiL Now be seaM moments master of thy* 
self, 
Nor let Demetrius know thee for a rival. 
Hence ! or be cahn — ^To disagree is ruia. 

Enter Dxmetbius, Leontius. 
Dem. When wiU occasion smile upon oar wishe% 
And give the tortarss of snspenie a period ? 
Still must we linger in uncertain hope ? 
StiU languish in ow chaioa. and dceam of bt6- 

dom, 
Like thirsty sailors gazing on the clouds. 
Till burning death shoots through their withered 
limbs? 
Cati. Dehveranceisat hand; for Turkey's tyrao^ 
Sunk in his pleasure, confident and gay, 
With all the heroes doll security. 
Trusts to my care his mistresf and his life. 
And laughs and wantons in the jaws of death. 
Leon. So weak is man, when destined to dai- 
stniction, . 
The watchful slumber, and the cra(W trust, 
40 
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Celt. At my command yon iron gates onfold; 
At my command the sentinels retire; 
With all the licence of authority, 
Through bowing slaves, I range the private 

rooms, 
And of to-morrow's action fix the scene. 

Dem. To-morrow's action ? Can that hoary 
wisdom, 
Borne down with years, still doat upon to-moi^ 

row ? 
That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 
The coward, and the fool condemned to losa 
An useless life in waiting for to-morrow. 
To ^Bze with loiigine eyes upon to-morrow. 
Till interposing deaui destroys the prospect ! 
Strange ! that this general fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with wretches undetected. 
The soldier, labouring throu^ a winter's march, 
Btill sees tormorrow drest ixl robes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover's long-expecting arms, 
Tormorh>w brings the virionary bride ; 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat. 
Learn, that the present hour alone is man'^ 
Leon, The present hour with open arms in- 
vites; 
^eize the kind fair, and press her to thy bosom. 
Dem, Who knows, ere this important mor- 
row rise, 
But fear, or mutinv may taint the Greeks? 
Who knows if Mahomet^s awakine anger 
May spare the fatal bow-string tiU to-morrow ? 
Abd. Had our first Asian foes but known this 
ardour, 
We still had wandered on Tartarian hills. 
Rouse, Cali ! shall the sons of conquered Greece 
Jiead us to danger, and abash their victors? 
This night with all her oonsdous stars be witness 
Who merits most, Demetrius or Abdalla. 
Dem, Who merits mo9t ! — ^I knew not we were 

rivals. 
Cali. Young man, forbear— The heat of yofith, 
no more — 
Well— 'tis decreed— This night shall fix our fate. 
Soon as- the veil of evening clouds the sky, ' 
With cautious secrecy, Leontius, steer 
The appointed vessel to yon shaded bay* 
formed by this garden on the shaded deep; 
^.Tliere, with your soldiers armed, and sails ex-, 
panded, • 
Await our coming, equally prepared 
For speedy flight, or obstmate defence. 

[Exit Leontius. 
JDem. Now pause, great Bassa, from the 
thoughts of blood, 
Aof) kinc^ly grant an ear to gentler sounds ! 
If e*er thy youth has known the pangs of absence, 
Or felt the* importance or obstructed love. 
Give me, before the approaching hour of fate. 
Once to behold the charms of bright Aspasia, 
And draw new virtue trom her heavenly tongue. 
Cali. Let prudenoey ere the suit be further 
lijged, 



Impartial wei^ the nIeasDre widi the danger. . 
A little longer, and she's thine for ever. 

Dem. Prudence and love conspire in this re- 
quest. 
Lest, uniEux]ttainted with onr bold attempt, 
Surprize o'erwhehn her, and retard our fl^t. 
Cali. W hat I can ^rant, yon cannot ask in vaki-^ 
Dem. I go to wait thy call; this kind conseafc 
Completes the gift of freedom and of life. 

[Exit Demetriut. 
Aid. And this is my reward — to bum, to lan- 
guish. 
To mve unheeded, while the happy Greek, 
The refuse of our swords, the cross of conqaes^ 
Throws his fond arms abont Aspasia's neck, 
Dwells on her lips, and sighs ujxm ber breast; 
Is't not enough, tie lives by our indnlgettoe. 
But he must live to make his masters wretched I 
CaU. What <^aim hast thou to plead? 
Abd. The claim of power, 
The unquestioned daim of coBqucrors and kiqgs ? 
Cali. Yet, in the use of power, remember jos^ 

tice. 
Abd. Can then the assassin lift hb treadieroiift 
hand 
Against his king, and cry. Remember aastice ? 
Justice demands the forfeit life of Cau ; 
Justice demandiH<-But see the approaching sul- 
tan. 
Oppose my wishes, and — ^Remember justice. 
CaU. Disorder sits upon thy face — ^retire. 

[Exit Ahdotts. 

Enter Mahomet. 
Long be the sultan blessed with happv love ! 
My zeal marks gladness dawning on thy dieek. 
With raptures such as fire the pagan crowds, 
When pale, and anxious for their years to oomc^ 
Thev see the sun surmount the dark eclipse, 
Ann hail unanimous their conquering god. 
Mah. My vows, 'ds true, she hears with less 
aversion ; * 

She sighs, she blushes, but she still denies. 
CalL With warmer courtship press toe yield- 
ing fair. 
Call to your aid, with boundless promises, 
Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination. 
That raises tumults in the female breast, 
The love of power, of pleasure, and of show. 
Mah. These arts I tried, and^ to inflame her. 
mo^. 
By hateful business hurried from her sight, 
I bade a hundred virgins wait around her. 
Soothe her with all the pleasures of command. 
Applaud her charms^ and court her to be great 

[Exit Mahomet, 
CaU, He's gone — Here rest, my soul, thy fainl% 
ing wing. 
Here recollect thy dissipated powers. 
Our distant interests, and our different pasaiooa 
Now haste to mingle in one common centre^ ' 
And f§te Ues crowded in a nnrrow apace. 
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Tec m thftt bvtow nmt whst cuiigen rifle r-~ 
Ftr mott I dmd Abdaila't fieryTollj, 
Than all the wisdom of the g;rBve divan. 
Reason with reason iights on equal terms; 
The raging madman's mioonnected schemes 
We cannot obviate, for we cannot piess. 
Deep in my breast be treasured this resolve^ 
Whe»CaM riMHots te throne AbdaUa dies ! 
Too fiero^ too faithless for neglect or trust— 

l^Kier Ire5^ tmd Aspasia, with attendants. 

Amidst the eplendonr of endrding beao^i 
Superior m^esty prochums the que^n» 
And nature justifies our monarch's choice. 

Ltm, Reserve this homage for some other fiur; 
Uige me not on to glittering puilt, nor pour 
In mj weak ear the intoicicaung sounds. 

CaH Make haste, bright maid, to rule the wil- 
ling world; 
Awed by the rigour of the sultan's justice, 
We court thy gentleness. 

Jbp, Can Call's voice 
Concur to pcess a hiq>le8s captive's ruin ? 

Cs/i. Long would my teat for Mahomet and 
thee 
Detttn me here. But nations call npon me, 
And duty Inds me choose a distant walk> 
Nor taint with care the privacies of love. 

[ExitCalL 

AMp, If jet this shining pomp, these feudden 
honours, 
Swell not thy soul he3rond advice or friendship^ 
Not yet inspire the follies of a aueen. 
Or tune thine ear to soothing adulation, 
Sospend awhile the privilege of fiower. 
To hear the Toioe of truth; dismiss thy train, 
Shake off the incumbrances of state a moment, 
. And ky die towering soltaness aside, 

I' Irene $ignt to her attendants to retire. 
bretell thvfate; that office done- 
No more 1 boast the ambitious name of friend. 
But sink among thv slaves without a murmur. 
I^tne, Did repil diadems invest my brow, 
Yet should my soul, sdll faithful to her choice, 
£<teem Aspasia's breast the noblest kingdom. 
Atp, The soul, once tainted with so foul a 
crime. 
No more shall glow with friendship's hallowed 

ardour: 
iliose holy beings, whose superior care 
Ooides erring mentals to the paths of virtae^ 
Affiighted at impiety like thine, 
Rengn their charae to baseness and to ruin. 
Irene. Upbraid me not with funded wicked- 

I am not yet a queen, or an apostate. 
But should I sin beyond the hope of mercy, 
If) when relicion prompts me to refuse, 
Tbe dread of instant death restrains my tongue ! 
d^. Reflect, that life and death, affixdng 



An only wied ^odes of endless being : 



Reflect that life, like etery odier Iblesriiig^ 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end. 
The Eternal gave it— and that end is virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 
Reas(m commands to cast the less away: 
Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserved. 
And virtue cheaply saved with loss of life. 

Lrene. If, built on settled thought, this com* 
fetancy 
Not idly flutters on a boastful tongue, 
Why^ when destrnctibn raged tirouHd our walls* 
Why fled this haughty heroine from the battle? 
Why, then, did not t&s warlike amasoo 
Mix in the war, and shine among the heroes ? 

Asp. Heaven; when its hand poured softness 
on our limbs . 
Unfit for toil, and polished bto weakness, 
Made oassive fortitude the praise of women i 
Our only arms are innocence and meekness. 
Not then with raving cries I filled the city. 
But, while Demetrius, dear lamented name ! 
Poured storms of fire upon our fierce invaders^ 
Implored the eternal Power to shield my country. 
With silent sorrows, and with calm devotion. 

Irene. Oh! did IiTene shine tlie queen of Tiir> 
key. 
No more should Greece lament those prayers re* 

jected! 
Again should golden splendour grace her citie% 
Again her prostrate palaces should rise. 
Again her temples sound with holy music : 
No more should danger fright, or want distress^ 
The smiling widows, and protected orphans. 

Asp^ Be virtuous ends pursued by virtuous 



Nor think the intention sanctifies the deed t 
That maxim, published in an impious age. 
Would loose the wild enthusiast to- destroy, 
And fix the fierce usurper's bloody title. 
Then bigotry might send her slaves to war* 
And bid success become the test of truth. 
Unpitying massacre might waste the world* 
And persecution boast the call of Heaven. 

llrene. Shall I not wish to cheer afflicted kim 
And plan the happiness of mourning millions r 

Asp» Dream not of power thou canst not at* 
taint 
When social laws first harmonixed the worid, 
Superior man possessed the charge of rule, 
The scale of justice, and the sword of power. 
Nor left us aught but flattery and state. 

L-ene, To me, my lover's fondness will restore 
Whate'er man's pride has ravished from our sex. 

Jip. When soft security shall prompt the sul« 
tao, 
Freed from the tumults of unsetded oonqueit^ 
To fix his court, and regulate his pleasures, 
Soon shall the dire seraglio's homd gates 
Close, like the eternal kus of death, upon thee : 
Immured, and buried in perpetual sloth. 
That gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. 
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There shalt thou view, from far, the quiet oo^ 

tage, 
And sigh for cheerful poverty in vain ; 
There wear the tediovs hours of life away. 
Beneath -each curse of nnrelentiDg Heaveu, 
Despair, and slavery, solitude, and goikt ! 
IreTie. There shall we find the yet untatted 
blis^ 
Of grMideur and tranqoilHty combined. 

Asp, Tranquillity and guilt, disjoined by Hea-- 
vertj 
Still stretch, in train, their lon^^ing arms a£eu', 
Nor dare tu pass the insinerable bound; 
Ah ! let me rather seek the comrent's cell ; 
There, when my thoughts, at interval of prayer, 
Descend to ranee these mansions of misfortune, 
Oft shall I dwell on our disaftrous friendship. 
And shed the pitying tear for lost Irene. 

Irene. Go, languish on in dull obscurity ! 
Thjr dazzled 'soul, with all its boasted greatness, 
Shrinks at the o'erpowering gleams of regal state, 
Stoops from die blase, like a dmnerale eagle. 
And flies for shelter to the shacks of life. 

jMjf, Oa me should Providence, without a 
crime, . 
The weighty charge of royalty confer; 
Call. me to civilize the Russian wilds, 
Or bid soft science polish Briton's hmes : 
Soon shouldst thou see, how false tl^ weak re- 
proach. 
My bosom feels, enkindled from the sky. 
The lambent flames of mild benevolenoe. 
Untouched by fierce ambition's raging fires. 
Irene. Ambition is the stamp, impressed by 
Heaven, 
To mark the noblest minds; with active heat 
Infonned, they mount the precipice of power, 
Grasp at command, and tOwer in quest of em- 
pire; 
While vulgar souls compassionate- their cares. 
Gaze at their height, and tremble at their dan- 
ger i 
Thus meaner spirits, with amazement, nmrk 
The varyine seasons, and revolving skies. 
And ask, vmat guilty power's rebellious hand 
Rolls, with eternal tou, the ponderous orbs ; 
While some archansel, nearer to perfection. 
In easy state, presides o'er all their motions. 
Directs the planets with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun, and regulates tAte spheres. 
Asp. Well mayest thou hide, in labyrinths of 
sound. 
Hie cause that shrinks from reason's powerful 

voice. 
Stoop from diy flight, trace back die entangled 

thought. 
And set the irljttering fallacy to view. 
Not power I blame, hat power obtained by crime. 
Angelic greatness is angelic virtue. 
Amidst the glare of courts, the shout of armies, 
Will not the apostate feel the pangs of guilt, 
And wifihy too me^ for iiinoceQ9e and peac« ? 



Curst as die tyrant of the infernal reafaos. 
With gloomy state, and agonizing pomp ! 

Enter a Maid. 

Mmi, A Turkish stranger, of majestic mien, 
Asks, at the gate, adoiission to Aspasia, 
Commissioned, as he says, by Cali Bassa. 

Irene. Whoe'er thou art, or whatsoe'er thy 



Thanks for this kind relief— [iliide.}— with speed 
admit him. 
Asp. He comes, perhaps, to separate us for ever: 
When I am^one, remember, Oh ! remember 
That none are great, or happy, but the virmous ! 

[Exit Trent. 

Enter Demetrius. 

Bern. Tis she— npay hope, my h a p pin e s s,my lore ? 
Aspasia ! Do I once again behold thee? 
Still, still the same— unclouded by misfortone ! 
Let my blest eyes for evcr fflgc 

Asp. Demetrius!' 

Dem. Why does die blood forsake div lorel? 
cheek? 
Why shoots this chillness through thy shaking 

nerves? 
Why does thy soul retire into herself? 
Recline upon my breast thy sinking beauties : 
Revive— revive to freedom and to love ! 

Aap. What well known voice pronounced the 
grateful sounds, 
Freedom and love ? Alas ! I'm all confusion; 
A sudden mist overcasts my daikcned soul; 
The present, past, and future, swim before me, 
Lost in a wilo perplenty of joy. 

I>eiR. Such eostacy of love, such pure afiectioii, 
What wonh can merit, or what faith reward ? 

Asp. A thousand thoughts, imperfect and dis*. 
tracted. 
Demand a voioe, and struggle into birth; 
A thousand questions press upon my tongue^ 
But all give way to rapture and Demetrius ! 

Dem. O say, k»ight being ! in this age of ab* 
sence. 
What fears, what grie^ what dangers hast thoa 

known? 
Say, how the tyrant threatened, fhittered, sighed, 
Say, how he threatened, flattered, sighed in vab ! 
Say, how the hand of violence was raised. 
Say, how thou calledstin tears upon Demetrias! 

Atp. Inform me, rather, how thy happy oouiaf^ 
Stemmed in the breach the deluge of destructioD, 
And passed uninjured through the walks of dealh? 
Did savage anger and licentious conquest 
Behold the hero with Aspasia's eyes ? 
And, thus protected in die general ndn, 
O say, what guardian powerconvqred tbeehitfaer! 

Dem. Such strange events, soch uu 



Beyond my warmest hope, or wildest wishes^ 
Concurred to give me to Aspasia's ann% 
I Stand ^moedy and ask, if yet I da^ tbecii 
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Jitf. Sore Heaven (for wooden are not wn>ag^t 
invainX * 
Tbat joiiitiis tfaQ% will never part na more. 

£fifer Abdalla. 

Ah^ It parts voa now— thelutfty sultan agned 
The laws onmo, and flies to his Irene. 

Doa. Fixed and intent onliis Irene's charms. 
He ennes none the oonverse of Aspasia. 

JM, Aspuu^s absence will influne sosfMooii; 
She <^pino^ most not, shall not linger ^ere, 
Pmdenoe and friendship bid me force her from you . 

BesL Force her! profane her with a touch, 
and die ! 

JUL lis GreeG^ 'tis freedom calls Aspana 
hence; 



Your careless love betrays your oountiy's cause. 

Dem, If we must part 

Asp, No I let us die together. 

Dew. If we must part ■' 

Abd. Dispatch ! the encreasing danger 
Will not admit a lover^s long farewell, 
The long drawn mtercourse of sighs and kisses. 

Dem. Then O my fair, I cannot bid thee 

Receive her, and protect her, graaous Heaven ! 
Yet let me watch her dear departing steps, 
If fate pursues me, let it find me here. 
Reproach not Greece, a lover's fond delays, 
Nor think, thy cause neglected while I gaze ; 
New force, new courage, from each glance I gain. 
And find our passions not infused in vain. [Exeunt^ 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 

JBnIer Dembtbivs and Aspasia.' 
A^ EvouGH ^resistless reason calms my 

Approving justice smiles npon your cause, 
And oator^s ri|i^ entreat the asserting sword. 
Yet when your hand is lifted to destroy. 
Think — but excuse a woman's needless caution- 
Purge well thy mind from every private passion, 
Drive interest, love, and vengeance from thy 

thought 
Pill all tfay ardent breast with Greece and virtue! 
Then strike, secure, and heaven assist the blow ! 

J>em» Thou kind assistant of mv better angel, 
^opitioQS guide of my bewildered soul, 
Cahn of my caiesy and ^ardian of my virtue ! 

Jip. My soul, £m kmdled by thy bright ex- 



To noble thought and generons emulation. 
Now but reflects thow beams that flowed from 
thee. 
peoL With native lustre^ and unborrowed 



Thou smn'st^ bright maid, superior to distress ; 
Uidike the triflioff race of vukar beauties, 
Those glittering dew-drops ofa vernal mom. 
Hint spread tMr oolours to the genial beam, 
And, sparkling, quiver to the broith of May; 
But when the tempest, with soooRms wiiw, 
Sweeps o^er the grove, forsake the labouring 

houph. 
Dispersed m air, or mingled with the dost 
A^, Forbear tfab triumph — still new conflicts 

wait as, 
Foes unforeseen, -and dangers unsuspected. 
Oft, wheq the fierce besieger's eager host 
Beholds die fainting garrison retire. 
And rashes joyful to the naked wall. 
Destruction fleshes from the insidious mine, 
And « i €CpB the exulting conqueror away : 
Feihapi mrma the sukan^s anger spared me^ 



To find a meaner fate from treacherous friend- 

ship^ 
Abdalhi— * 

Dem, Can Abdalla then dissemble ? 
Tfattt fiery chief, renowned for generous frecdonv 
For zeal unguarded, undissembled hate. 
For daring truth, and turbulence of honour? 

Asp. This open friend, this updesigning hero^ 
With noisy falsehoods forced me from your arms^ 
To shock my virtue with a tale of love. 

Dem. Did not the cause of Greece restram my 
sword, 
Aspasia should not fear a second insult. 

Asp, His pride and love by turns inspired his 
tongue. 
And intermixed my praises with his own ; 
His wealth, his rank, his honours he recounted, 
Till, in the midst of arroeance and fondness. 
The approadiing sultan- forc'd me from the p»* 

lace; 
Then while he gaaed upon his yielding mistress^ 
I stole, unheeded, from thdr ravished eyes, 
And sought this happy grove in quest of thee. 

Dem, Soon may the final stroke decide our 
fate, 
Lest baneful discord crush our infant scheme. 
And strangled freedom perish in the birth. 

Asp, My bosom harassed with alternate pas- 
sionsy 
Now hopes, now f&ars 

Dem, The amieties of love ! 

Asp. Think how the sovereign arUter of king- 
doms 
Detests diy«false associates' black designs, 
And frowns on perjury, revenge, and murder. 
Embarked with treason on the seas of fate. 
When Heaven shall bid the swelling billows 

And point vindictive lightnings at rebellion, 
Will not the patriot share the traitoi^s danger > 
Ob, could thy hand, unaided, free thy country. 
Nor mingled gvilt poUule the sacred cause ! 
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Deni. Permitted oh, dKWgh not inspired by 
Heaven^ 
Suoceasful treasons punish impious kings. 
A^, Nor end mj terrors with the sultan's 
death; 
Far as futuri^s untravelled waste 
Lies open to conjecture's dubious ken. 
On every side confusion,, rage, and death. 
Perhaps the phantoms of a woman's fear, 
Beset the treacherous way with fatal ambush ; 
Each Turkish bosom bums for thy destruction ; 
Ambitious Cali dreads the statesman's arts, 
And hot Abdalla hates the happy lover. 

Dem, Capricious man ! to good and ill incon- 
stant; 
Too much to fear or trust, is equal weakness. 
Sometimes the wretch, unawed by heaven or 

heU, 
With mad devotion idolizes honour. 
The Bassa, reeking with his master's murder. 
Perhaps may start at violated friendship. 

Asp, How soon, alas! will interest^ fear, or 
envy, • 

Certhrpw such weak, such accidental virtue^ 
Nor built on faith, nor fortified by conscience ? 
Dem, When desperate ills demand a speedy 
cure. 
Distrust is cowardice, and prudence folly. 
\ Aqt. Yet think a moment, ere you court de- 
struction, 
What hand, wheq death has snatched away De- 
metrius, 
Shall guard Aspasia from triumj^iant lust ! 
Dem, Dismiss these needless fears — a troop 
of Greeks, 
Well known, long tried, expect us on the shore! 
Borne on the surface of the smiling deep» 
Soon shalt thou scorn, in safety's arms reposed, 
Abdalla's rage and Call's stratagems. 

Atp, Still, still distrust sits hesvy on my heart 
Will e'er an happier hour revisit Ureece f 
Dem. Sboula Heaven, yet unappeased, refuse 
its aid, 
Disperse our hopes^ and frustrate our designs. 
Yet shall the conscience of the great attempt 
Diffuse a brightness on our future days ; 
Nor will his^ country's groans reproach Deme- 
trius. 
But how canst thou supjport the woes of eiile ? 
Canst thou forget hereditary splendours^ 
To live obscure upon a foreign coast, 
Content with science, innocence, and love ? 
Aip. Nor wealth, nor titles, make Aspasia's 
bliss. • 

O'erwhelmed and lost amidst the public ruins^ 
Unmoved I saw the glittering trifles perish, 
And tfaoudit the petty dross beneath a sigh. 
Chearful I follow to the rural cell ; 
Love be my wealth, and my distinction virtue ! 

Dem. Submissive and prepared for each event, 
Now let us wait the last award of Heaven, 
Secure of hi^inesB from flight or conquest. 



Nor fear the fur and learned can want proteo- 

tion. 
The miffhty Tuscan courts the banished arts 
To kind Italia's hospitable shades; 
There shall soft leisure wing the excursive soul. 
And peace propitious smtte on fond desire; 
Thero shall despotic eloquence resume 
Her ancient empire' o'er the yielding heart ; 
There poetry shall tune her sacred voice. 
And wake from ignorance the western world. 

Enter Call • 

CaU, At length the unwilling sun resigns tha 
world 
To silence and to rest The hours of darknessi 
Propitious hours to strata^m and death ! 
Pursue the last remains ot lingering li^t 

Dem. Count not these hours as parts of vuU 
ear time; 
Think them a sacred treasure lent by Heaven^ 
Which, squandered by neglect, or fw, or folly, 
No prayer recalls, no diligence redeems ; 
To-moirrow's dawn shall see the Turkish king 
Stretched in the dust, or towering on his throne ; 
To-morrow's dawn shall see the mightf Cali, • 
The sport of Qrranny, or lord of nations. 

CaL Then waste no longer these important 
moments 
In soft endearments, and in gentle murmurs ; 
Nor lose in love the patriot and the hero. 

Dem. Th love combined with guilt alone, that 
melts 
The softened soul to cowardice and aloth ; 
But virtuous passbn prompts the great resolve^ 
And fans the slumbenng spark of lieaventy fire. 
Retire, my fair; that power, that smiles on good- 
ness 
Guide all thy steps, calm every stormy thoudbt^ 
And still thy bosom with the voice of peace! 

Asp. Soon may we meet aesin, secure and free. 
To feel no more the pan^ of separation ! [ExiL 

Dem. This ni^ht sdone is ours-^-Our mighty foe^ 
No longer lost m amorous solitude. 
Will now remount the slighted seat of empire^ 
And show Irene to the sronting people : 
Aspasia left her sighing in his arms, 
And listening to the pleasing tale of power; 
With softened voice she dropped the faint refsf 

sal, 
Smilins consent she sat, and blushing love. 

Calt. Now, tyrant, with satiety of beantj. 
Now feast thine eyes, thine eyes that ne'er here- 
after 
Shall dart their amorous (j;lanoes at the fair. 
Or glare on Cali with mahgnant beams !^ 

Enter Leontius, Abdalla. 

Leon. Our bark, unseen, has reached the ap- 
pointed bay, 
And where yon trees wave o'er the foaming sui^ga 
Reclines against the shore : Our Grecian troop. 
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Eittods id lines iJong the sandy beacfay 
Elate with bope, and panting for a foe. 
Abd. Hie (mTonring winds assist the great de- 

Spoct in our sails, and monnur o'er the deep. 
CmU. Tb well— A single blow completes our 



Return with speed, Leontius, to your charge ; 
The Gredbsy disordered by their leader's alMence, 
Mar droop dismayed, or kindle into madness. * 

Leon. Suspected still?— -What villain's pois- 
nousion^iie 
Bares join Leontiii/ name with fear or falsehood ? 
Have I, for this, preserved my ^tless bosomy 
Pare asthe thoughts of infant mnocenoe ? 
Hsve I, for this, de6ed die chiefs of Turkey, 
Indepid in the flaming front of war? 

Coil Hast thou not searched my soul's pro- 
ibandest thoughts ? 
Is not the fate of Greece and Cali thine ? 

Lam, Why has |hy choice then pointed out 
Leontios, 
Uofit to share this mght^s illustrious toils? 
To wait remote from action, and from honour, 
An idle list'ner Co the distant cries 
Of slaughtered infidels, and dash of swords ! 
Tell me the cause, that while thy name, Dem^ 

trins, 
Sksll soar triumphant on the wing* of glory, 
Debased and coned, Leontius must descend 
Through hissing ages, a proverbial coward. 
The tde of women, and the scorn of fools? 

Bern. Can brave Leontius be the slave 



of 



Gk»y, the casual nft of thoughtless crouds ! 

GUxy, the bribe of avaricious virtue ! 

Be but my. country free, be thine the praise ; 

I ask DO witness, but attesting conscience^ 

Kg records, but the records of the sky. 
Lum, Wilt thou, then, head . the troop upon 
the shore. 

While I destioy the oppressor of mankind ? 
Dem, What canst thou boast superior to Do* 
metrius? 

Ask to vrhose sword the Greeks will trust dieir 
cause, 

Hy name shall echo throueh the shouting field ; 

I^emand whose force yon Turkish heroes dread, 

The shuddering camp shall murmur out Deme- 
trius. 
CalL Must Greece, still wretched by her chil- 
dren's follv. 

For ever mourn their avarice or factions ? 

Demetrius justly pleads a double title ; 

The brer's interest aids the patriot!s claim. 
Xe0«. My pride shall ne'er protract my coun- 
try's woes; 

Saooeed, my friend, unenvied by Leontius. 
Dew. I teel new spirit shoot along my nerves. 

My sool expands to meet approaching freedom. 

^ow hover o'er us with propitious wingSi 

Ysncred shades of patriots and of mar^; 



AU ye, whose blood tyrannic rage efiosed. 
Or persecution drank, attend our call ; 
And from the mannons of p^^tual peace 
Descend, to sweeten labours once vour own! 
Cali. Go, then» and with united eloquence 
Confirm your troops ; and when the moon's fair 

- beam 
Plays on the quivering waves, to guide our flighty 
Return, Demetrius, and be free for ever. 

[Exeunt Dem. and Leon. 
Abd. How thft new monarch, swelled with airy 
rule^ 
Looks down, contemptuous, from his fisnded 

height, 
And utters fate, unmindful of Abdalla ! 

CaU. Far be such black ingratitude from Cali ! 
When Asia's nations own me for their brd. 
Wealth, md command, and grandeur shall be 
thine, 
Abd. Is this the reoompeboe reserved for 
me? 
Dar'st thou thus dally widi Abdalla's pasrion ? 
Henceforward, hope no more my sligbted friend- 
ship, 
Wake from thy dream of power to death and 

tortures. 
And bid thy visionary throne farewell ! 
CaH. Name and enjoy thy wish— — * 
Abd. I need not name it; 
Aspasia's lovers know but one denre^ 
Nor hope, nor wish, nor live b«\t for Aspada. 
CaU. That fatal beauty, plighted to Deme- 
trius, 
Heaven makes not mine to give. 
Abd. Nor to deny. 
CaU. Obtain her and possess; thou know'st thy 

rival. 
Abd. Too well I know him, since on Thracia's 
plains 
I felt the force of hb tempestuous arm. 
And saw my scattered squadrons fly before him. 
Nor will I trust the uncertain chance of combat; 
The rights of princes let the sword decide, 
The petty clauns of empire and of honour: 
Revenge and subde jjealousy shall teach 
A surer passage to lus hated heart. 
CaU. O spare the gallant Greek ! in him we 
lose 
The politician's arts, and hero's flame. 
Aid. When next we meet before we storm 
the palace, 
The bowl shall circle to confirm our league ; 
Then shall these juices taint Demetrius^ draught, 
FiSAcaMsif a pkfoL 
And stream destructive through his freezug veins. 
Thus shall he live to strike the important Mow, 
And perish ere he tastes the joys of conquest. 

Enter Mahombt and Mvstafba. 

JlfoA. Henceforth for ever happy be this day> 
Sacred to love> to pleasure^ and Ireat : 
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The matchless fair has blessed me with coo^ 

pliance; 
Let every tongue resound Irene's praise, 
And spread thie general transport through man- 
kind! 

CaiL Blest prince, for whom indulgent Heaven 
ordains 
At once the joys of paradise and empire, ' 
Now join thy people^ and thy Call's 'prayers I 
Suspend thy passa^ to the seats of bfiss, 
Nor wish for bounes in Irene's arms. 

Mah. Forbear— I know the long tried faith of 
Call 

(aiIL O could. the eyes of kings^ like diose of 
Heaven, 
Search to the dark recesses of the soul. 
Oft would th^ find ingratitude and treason. 
By smiles, and oath% and praises ill disguised. 
How rarely would they meet, in crowd^ courts, 
Fidelity so firm, so pure, as mine ! 

JIftis. Yet ere we give our loosened thoughts 
to rapture. 
Let prudence obviate an impending danger. 
Tainted by sloth, the parent of sedition. 
The hungiT jamzary burns for plunder. 
And growls m private o'er his idle sabre. 

Mah. To still their murmurs^ ere the twentieth 
sun 
Shall shed hb beams upon the bridal bed, 
I rouse to war, and conquer for Irene. 
Then shall the Rhodian mourn his sinking tD< 
And Bnda fall, and proud Vienna tremme ; 
Then shall Venetia feel the Turkish power. 
And subject seas roar round thdr oueen in vain. 

Abd. Then seize fair Italy's delightful coast, 
To fix your standard in imperial Skune. 

AfoA. Her sons malicious clemency shall spare, 
To form new legions^ sanctify new crimes. 
To canonize the slaves of superstition^ 
And fill the world with follies and impostures, 
mi angry Heaven shall mark tbem out for ruin, 
And war o'erwbdm them in their dream of vice. 
O could her fobM saints, and boasted prayers^ 
Call forth her andcat heroes to the field. 
How should I joy, midst the fieroe shock of na* 

tiona^ 
To cross the towerings of an equal soul. 
And bid the master genius rule the worid ! 
Abdalla, Cah, go--jyroclaim my purpose. 

[£rsvnl Cali and AUaUa. 
Still Cali lives; and must he live to-morrow ? - 
That fiiwning viilaia's forced coogratvktkws 
Will doud mv triunaphii, and pollute the day. 

Mut, With cautious vigilance, at my corn- 



Two faithful captains, Hassan and Caraia, 
Pursue him throng lus lat^rinths of treason, 
And wait your summons to report his conduct. 
Mah, Call them, but let them not prolong their 
tale, 
Ndr press too much upon a lover's patience. 

[Exit Mustapha. 



Whome'er the bope^ still blasted, still renewed. 
Of happiness, lures on from toil to toil. 
Remember Mahomet, and cease thy k^ur. 
Behold him here, in love, in war, successful. 
Behold him wretched ia his double triumph ; 
His favourite fiiithless^ and his mistress bMe« 
Ambition only gave her to my arms^ 
By reason not convinced, nor won by love. 
Ambition was her crime, but meaner folly 
Dooms me to loath at oneeu and doat on false* 

hood. 
And idolize the apostate I contemn. 
If thou art more than the gay dream of fiux^. 
More than a pleasinc souml without a meaning 
O happiness ! sure tbon art all AqMuia's. 

Enter Mvstapha, Hassah, oa^ Carasa. 

Caraza speak — ^have ye remarked die Bassa f 
Car, Close as we might, unseen, we watcheii 
his steps; 

His air disordered, and his gait unequal, 

Betrayed the wild emotions of his mind. 

Sudden he stops, and inward turns his eyei^ 

Absorbed in thought; thep starting firam lua 
trance. 

Constrains a sullen smile, and shoots away. 

With him Abdalla we beheld— 
Jlfttf. AbdalUI 
JIfaA. He wears^ of late^ resentment on his 



Denied the goverunent of Servia's province. 
Car^ We marked hini, stonning in excess of 
fury. 
And heard within the thicket that concealed os^ 
An undistinguished sound of threatening rage. 
JUiis. How guilt, once harboured in the cqih 
scions breast. 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great ! 
See Cali, dread of bs^ and pride of armiea^ 
By treason levelled with the orcgs of men. 
Ere guilty fear depressed the hoaiy chief. 
An angry murmur, a rebellious frown. 
Had stretched the fiery boaster in the grave. 
Mah, Shall monarcbs fev to draw the sword 
of iustice, 
Awed by the crowd, and by their slaves restrata* 

ed? 
Seise him this ni^it, and ihrough the ptrivate pasr 

sa^e 
Ccmvey hm to the prison's inasost deplbs» 
Reserved to all the panes of tedioas death. 

[Eseunt Mohamet amd Afusfi^Jhs. 
Has. Shall then the Qseeksi nnpanished amf 
concealed^ 
Contrive, perhaps, the ruin of our empire, 
League with our chiefs, and pro«i|$ate sedition f 
Car, Whate'er their scheme the Basse's death 
defeats i^ 
And gratitude's stioag ties restrain my teogoe. 
Has. What ties to shtves? what gratioide to 
foes? 
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Car, In that l^l^ick day, when slaoditered tfaou- 
sandafell 
Aroniid these fatal walla, the tide of war 
Bore me ▼ictorions onwan!, where Demetrius 
ToTByunrensted, from the giant hand 
Of stem Sebalias, the triumphant crescent, 
And dashed the m^bt of Asem from thle ram- 
parts. 
There 1 hecame, nor blush to roal^e it known, 
Hie cqytive of his sword. The cQward Greeks, 



Enraged by wrongs, exulting with success, 
Doomed me to die, with all the Turkish captains. 
But brave Demetrius scorned the mean revenge, 
And gave me life — 

Hat. Do thou repay the gift^ 
Lest unrewarded mercy lose its charms. 
ProAise of wealth, or bounteous of success, 
When Heaven bestows the privilege to bless, 
Let no weak doubt the generous hand restrain, 
For ^hen was power beneficent in vain ? 



ACT V. 



8C^E L 

AspASiA iolut. 

A^. In these dark moments of su^nded fate, 
\9\A yet the fatare fortune of my couqtry 
liesb the womb of Providence concealed. 
And anxious angels wait the mighty birth ; 
grant thy sacred influence, powerful Virtue ! 
Attention rise, survey the feir creation, 
Till, oonsdous of the encircling deity, 
Bejfond the niists of care thy pinion towers. 
Tms calm, these joys, dear innocence ! are thine ; 
Joys ill exchanged for gold, and pride, and em- 
pire. 

Enter Iaene, and attendanti. 

htne. See how the moon, through all the un- 
douded dcy, 
Spr^ds her mild radiance, and descending dews 
Aerive the laocaid flowers ! thus nature shone 
Neir from the MakeHs hand, and fair arrayed 
In the bri^t colours of primeval spring; 
^en punor, while fraud was yet unknown, 
Played fearless in the inviolated shades. 
This elemental ioy, this general calm. 
Is sore the smiie of unoffi&nded Heaven. 
Yet,wly 

Maia, Behold, within the emboiirering grove, 
Aspasia stands 

irtne. With melancholy mien, 
Pensive^nud envious of Irene's greatness. 
Steal, unperceived, upon her mutations — 
But see! the lofty maid, at our approach, 
Besomes the imperious air of haughty virtue. 
Are these the unceasing joys^ the unmmgled 

pleasare% 
r or wbch Aspasia scorned the Turkish crown ? 

[To Atpoiia, 
b this the mishnken confidence in Heaven? 
Is this the boasted bliss qf conscious virtue ? 
^^^hen did content sigh out her cares in seoret ? 
When did felicity repine in deserts ? 

Asp, IQ soits with guilt the gaieties of triumph ; 
WhMi dtfiag vice insults eternal justice. 
The ministers of wrath forget compassion, 
Aad snatch the flaming bolt with Imsty hand. 

Jftne, Forbear thy threats, proud prophetess 
of ill, 

youh 



Versed in the secret counsels of the sky ! 

Asp. Forbear — but thou art sunk beneath r^ 
proach; 
In vain affected raptures flush the cheek, 
And songs of pleasure warble from the tongue. 
When fear and anguish labour in the breast. 
And all within is darkness and confusion. 
Thus, on deceitful /Etna's flowery sicle, 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eye ; 
While secret flames, with unextinguished rage, 
Insatiate on her wasted entrails prey, .. . 
And melt her treacherous b^uties mto ruin ! 

Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Fly, fly, my love ! destrnction rushes on 
us! 
The rack expects us, and the sword pursues ! 
Aip> Is Greece delivered? Is the tyrant faQen ? 
Dem. Greece is no more; the prosperous ty- 
rant lives, . 
Reserved, for other lands, the scourge of Heaven. 
Asp, Say, by what fraud, what force, were you 
defeated ? 
Betrayed by falsehood, or by cpowds o'erbome ? 
X)^ The pressing exigence forbids relation. 

Abdalla -. 

Asp, Hated name ! hi^ jealous rage 
Broke out in perfidv — Oh, cursed Aspasia ! 
Born to complete the ruin of her country ! 
Hide me ! oh, liide me from upbraiding Greece ! 
Oh, hide me from myself ! 
Dem, Be fruitless grief. 
The dooin of euilt alone, nor dare to seize 
The breast where virtue guards the throne of 

peace! 
Devolve, dear maid, thy sorrows on the wretch. 
Whose fear, or rage, or treachery, betrayed us ! 
Irene. [Aside,] A private station may discover 
more! 
Then let me rid them of Irene's presence : 
Proceed, and give a loose to love and treason ! 

[Withdraws. 
Axp. Yet tell. 

Dew. To tell, or hear, were waste of life. 
Axp, The life, which only this design support- 
ed. 
Were now well lost, in hearing how you failed. 
D«fn, Or meanly fraudulent, or madly gay, 
4D 
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Ahdillfi, while we waited near the palace, 
With iiUtimed mirth, proposed the bowl of lo?e. 
Jiist as it reached my lips, a sudden cry 
Uroed me to dash it to the groand untouched^ 
And seize my sword with disencumbered hand. 

J fp. What cry ? The stratagem ? Did then Ab- 
dalla 

Pem. At once a thousand posaons fired his 
cheek ; 
Tlicn all is past, he cried — and darted from as : 
Nor at the call of Cali deigned to turn. 

^'Up. Why did you stay, deserted and be- 
trayed ? 
What more could force attempt, or art contrive ? 

Vcm. Araa7ement seized us, and the hoary 



Stoixl torpid in suspence ; but soon Abdalla 
H4>(unied with tbrce, that made resbtancc vain, 
Aud bade his new confederates seize the traitors. 
Ciili, disarmed, was borne away to death; 
Myself escaped, or favoured or neglected. 

slsp. O Greece ! renowned for science and for 
wealth, 
Behold thy boasted honours snatched away ! 

Dem, 1 hough disappointment blast our gener 
ral scheme, 
Yet much remains to hope« I shfdl not call 
1'lic day disastrous, that secures our flight; 
!Nor (hmk that effort lost which rescues thee. 

Enter Abdalla. 

Abd. At length the prize is mine.— The haugh- 
. ty maid. 
That bears the fate of empirea in her air, 
1ici!Ccforth shall live for me ; for me alone 
bhail plume her charms, and, witli attentive 

watch, 
Stenl from Abdalla's eye the sign to $mile ! 
Vein. Cease this wild roar of savage exulta- 
tion ; 
A«!\ancc, and perish in the frantic boast ! 

Asp. Forbear, Demetrius, 'tis Aspasia calls 
thee ; 
Tliy love, Aspasia, calls ; restrain thy sword ; 
!N<»r rush on useless wounds with idfe courage. 
J)cm. What now remains? 
> Isp. It now remains to Ay. 
xiem. Shall, then, the savage live, to boast his 
insult, 
Tell hov Demetrius shunned his single hand. 
And stole his life and mistress from liis sabre? 

Abd. Infatuate loiterer ! has fate, in vain^ 
Tiiclasped his iron gripe to set thee free ? 
Stiil dost thou flutter m the jaws of death, • 
Snared with thy fears, and mazed in stupefaction? 
])em, Foi^ive, my fair; 'tis life, 'tis nature calls. 
^hVf traitor, feel the fear that chills my hand ! 
A%p. 'Tis madness to prov6ke superfluous dag- 
ger. 
And cowardice to dread the boast of folly. 
AbcL Fly, ^RHvtchy while yet my pity grants 
thee flight; 



The power of Tarkey waits upon my talL 
Leave but this maid, resign a hopeless claim. 
And drag away tliy life in scorn and safety; 
Thy life, too mean a prey to lure Abdalla ! 
hem. Once mure I dare thy sword; behold the 
prize ! 
Behold I quit her to the chance of battle ! 

[Quitting Aspasia, 
Abd, Well raayst thou call thy master to die 
combat, 
And try the hazard, that hast nought to stake; 
Alike my death or thine is gain to thee ; 
But soon thou shalt repent : another moment 
Shall throw th^ attendmg Janizaries round thee ! 
[ExUy kastifyy Abdalla. 
Irene. AbAlla fails; now fortune ail is mine. 

[AMidc 
Haste, Murza, to the palace ; let the sultan 

[7b one rfker attendatUt. 
Dispatch his guards tp stop the flying traitors, 
While I protract their stay. Be smft and faidi- 
ful. {Exit Muna. 

This lucky stratagem shall charm the sultan, 
Secure his confidence, and fix his love. [And^ 
Dem. Behold a boaster's worth ! Now snatch, 
my fair. 
The happy moment; hasten to the shore. 
Ere he return with thousands at his side. 

Asp. In vain I listen to the inviting call 
Of freedom and of love : My trembling joints. 
Relaxed with fear, rqiiise to bear me forvani | 
Depart, Demetrius, lest my fate involve thee ; 
Forsake a wretch abandoned to despair. 
To share the miseries herself has caused. 
Dem. Let us not struggle with the £teinal 
Will, 
Nor languish o'er irreparable ruins ; 
Come, haste, and live — Thy innocence and troth 
Shall bless our wanderings, and propitiafee Hea- 
ven. 
Irene. Press not her flight, while yet hen fipe- 
ble nen-es 
Refuse their oflioe, and uncertain life 
Still labours with imaginary woe. 
Here, let me tend her with officious carcf 
Watch each unquiet flutter of the breast. 
And joy to feel the vital warmtli- return. 
To see the cloud forsake her kindlins cheek, 
And hail the rosy dawn of rising hedth. 
Asp. Oh ! rather scornful of flagitious great- 
ness, 
Resolve to share our dan^rs and our toils. 
Companion of qur flight, illustrious exile^ 
Leave slavery, guilt, and infamy behind. 

Irene. My sotd attends thy voice, and banish- 
ed virtue 
Strives to regain bee empire of the mind : 
Assist her efforts with thy strong persuasion ! 
Sure 'tis the happy hour ordained above, 
When vanquished vice shall tyrannize no more. 
Dent. Remembeo peace and aoguisb are be- 
fore thee, * 
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Aad honoar and reproach, and heaven and hell. 

Jjp. Content with freedom, and precarious 

' ipreatneiai 

Dewt» Now make thy choice, while yet the 
power of choice 
Kind hoiven affi>rds thee, and inviting mercy 
Holds oat her hand to lead thee back to truth. 

J&cne. Stay^— in this dubious twilight of con- 
viction, 
Hie fleams of reason, and the clouds of passion, 
Irradiale and obscure my breast by turns : 
Bfmw but a moment, and prevailing truth 
Will spread resistless light upon my soul. 

Dem. But since none knows the danger of a 
moeaent. 
And Heaven forbids to lavish life away, 
Let kind compulsion terminate the contest 

[Seizing her hand. 
Ye dirislian captives, follow me to freedom ! 
A galley waits us, and the winds invite. 

Irtnt, Whence is this violence ? 

Dem. Your calmer thought 
Will teach a gentler termi 

Irene, Forbear this rudeness, 
And learn the reverence due to Tnrke/s queen. 
Fly, slaves, and call the sultan to my rescue ! 

DcM. Farewell, unhappy maid ! may every joy 
Be thine, that wealth can give, or guilt receive. 

Atp, And when, contemptuous of imperial 
power, 
Disease shall chase the phantoms of ambition. 
May penitence attend thy mournful bed. 
And wing thy latest prayer to pitying Kieaven. 
{Extunt Demetrius, Mpasioi with part of 
the attendant$4 

Irene 0alkt at a distance from her atten- 
dants. After a pause — 

Against the head which innocence secure^ 
losidious malice aims her darts in vain. 
Turned backwards by the powerful breath of 

Heaven. 
Perhaps even now, the lovers, unpnrsued, 
Bouna oW the sparkling waves. Go, happy bark, 
Thy sacred freight shall still tlic raging main. 
To guide thy passage shall the aerial spirits 
mil all the starry lamps with double blaze 3 
The applauding sky shall pour forth all its beams 
•To graoe the triumph of victorious virtue : . 

While I, not yet familiar to my crimes, 
' Recoil from thought, and shudder at myselfr 

How am I changed ! How lately did Irene 

FW from the busy pleasures of ner msz, 

Wol pleased to search the treasures ik remem- 
brance. 

And live her guiltless moments o'er anew ! 

Come, let us seek new pleasures in the palace, 
\To her attendant^ going off. 

Till soft fatigue invite us to repose. 

Enter Mustapba, meeting and $topping her, 
Mui. Fair falsehood^ stay! 



Irent, What dream of sudden power 
Has taught my slave the language of command ! 
Henceforth be wise, nor hope a second pardou. 

Mus, Who calls for pardon from a wretch 
condemned ?• 

trene. Thy look, thy speech, thy action, all is 
wildness^ 
Who charges guilt on me ? 

Jlfiu: Who charges ^ilt? 
Ask of thy heart? attend the voice of* conscience— 
Who charges gdilt ? lay by this proud resentment^ 
That fires thy cheek, and elevates thy mien. 
Nor thus usurp the dignity of virtue. 
Review this day. 1 

Irene. Whatever thy accusationi 
The sultan is my judge. 

Mu94 That ho^ '^J^'^ 
Hard was the strife otjustice and of love, 
But now 'tis o'er, and justice has prevailed. 
Know'st thou not Cali ? know'st tnou not Deme* 
trius? 

Irene, Bold slave, I know them both — I know 
them traitors. 

ilftts. Perfidious I — ^yes — too well thou know'st 
theiii traitors; 

Irene. Their treason throws no stain upon 
Irene* 
This day has proved my fondness for the sultan ; 
He knew Jrene*s truth. 

Mus. The sultan knows it; 
He knows how near apostacy to treason — 
But 'tis not mine to judge — I scorn and leare 

thee. 
I go, lest vengeance uige my hand to bloody 
To blood, too mean to stain a soldier's sabre. 

iExit Mustapha, 
ie has not heaisd 
of Murza. [Irene to her attendants. 

That dexterous message frees me from suspicion. 

Enter Hassan, Caraza, with mutes, who throw 
the black robe upon Irene, and sign to her at" 
tendanti to withdraw. 

• Has. Forgive^ fair excellence^ the onwiUiog 

tongue, 
The tongue, that, forced by strong necessity, 
Bids befuity, such as thine, prepare to die!* 
Irene, What wild mistake is this ? Take hencej 
with speed. 
Your robe of mourning, and your dogs of death. 
Quick from my sight, you inauspicious monsters 1 
Nor dare henceforth to shock Irene^s walkff! 
Has, Alas! they come, commanded by the 
sultan. 
The unpitying ministers of Turkbh justice. 
Nor dare to spare the Kfe his frown condemns. 
Irene, Are these the rapid thunderbolts of 

That poar with sudden vblence on kingdoms, 
And spread tlieir flames resistless o'er ue world? 
What sleep)r chkrms benumb these active heroes, 
Deprew their spirits, and retard their speed 
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Beyond the fear of ling^ng poiiiihment? 
Aspasia, now within ha- lovers amia^ 
Securely sleeps, and, in deliehtfnl dreams. 
Smiles at tlie threatenings of defeated ragk 

Car. We come, bright virg^l, though relenting 
. nature 
Shrinks at the hated task, for dij destniction; 
When, summoned by the suhai/s damoroos fury, 
We asked, with timorous tongue, the offenders 

name, 
H^ struck his tortured breast, and roared, ' Irene :* 
We started at the sound ; again enquired ; 
Again his thundering voice returned, * Irene f 

Irene. Whence is this rage ? what barbaroos 
toxigue has wronged me? 
What fraud misleads him, or what crimes incense ? 

Hat. Expini^ Cali nuned Irene's chamb^ 
The place appomted for his master^s death. 

Ir^ne. Irene's chamber ! From my faithful 
bosom 
Far be the thought! — ^Biit hear my protestation. 

Car. Tis ours, alas ! to punish, not to iudge ; 
i^ot called to try the cause, we heard the sen- 
tence, 
Ordained the mournful messengers of death. 

Irene, Some ill designing statesman's base in> 
trigue! 
Some crud Stratagem of jealous beauty ! 
Perhaps yourselves the villains that defame me, 
Now haste to murder, ere returning though 
Recall the extorted doom. — It must be so ; 
Confess your crime, or lead me to the sultefi. 
Tiiere, dauntless truth shall blast the vile accuser; 
Then shall you feel what language cannot utter. 
Each piercing torture, every change of pain, 
That vengeance can invent, or power inflicL 

Enter Abdalla, he itopt short and listeni, 

Ahd. [Aside.'] All is not kwt, AbdaUa; seethe 
queen. 
See the last witness of thy guilt and fear. 
Enrobed in death — Dispatch her, and be great 

Car. Unhappy fair ! Compassion calls upon me 
To check this torrent of imperious rage. 
While unavailinf^ anger crowds thy tongue 
With idle threats and fruitless exclamation, 
The fraudful moments ply their silent wings, 
And steal diy life away. Death's horrid angd 
Already shalies his bloodjr sabre o^er thee. 
The raging Sultan burUs till our return. 
Curses the dull delays of lingering mercy. 
And thinks his fatal mandates iU obeyed. 

Abd. Is then your soverei^^s life socfaciq>ly 
rated. 
That thus you pwley with detected treasott? 
Should she prevail to gain the sultan's pre s ence 
Soon might tier tears engage a lover^s credit; 
Perhi^M tier malice might transfer the charge } 
Perhaps her poisonous tongue mimt bbiit Ab- 
dalla. 

Irene. O let me but be bnrd, nor fear fiom 



[JOBRSOK. 



! 



Or fliglits of pdwer, or projects of i 
My hopes, mj wishes^ terminate in lil^ 
A little life for grief, and for repentance. 
Abd. I mark^ her vrily messenger afar. 
And saw him skulking in the closest walks : 
I guessed her dark designs, and waned the suk 

taa, 
And bring her former sentence new confi i w od . 
Hai. I1ien call it not our cruelty, nor crime; 
Deem us not deaf to woe, nor bhnd to b e amiy. 
That, thus constrained, we spfwl the strobe of 
death. IBeehnu the wmtet, 

Irene, O name not death! DistractioQ and 
amazement^ 
Horroir and agony, are in that sound I 
Let roe but live, heap woes on woes upon me; 
Hide me with murdmrs in the dungeoi/s glooia; 
Send me to wander on some pathless shore ; 
Let shame and hooting infamy pursue me; 
Let slavery harass, and let hunger gripe ! 

Car. Could we reverse the sentence of the 
sultan. 
Our bleeding bosoms plead Irene's cause. 
But cries and tears are vain ; prepare, with ptf* 

tience, 
To meet that fate vre can delay no longer. 

[The nmteBy at the sign^ lay hM efhtr. 
Abd, Dispatch, ye bngering slaves! or mmhter 



Quick at my call, shall execute your cfaai^ ; 
Dispatch, and learn a fitter time for pi^. 
Irene. Grant me one hour, O grant mie but s 
moment, 
And bounteous Heaven renay the mighty inercy 
With peaceful death, and nappiness eternal ! 
Car. The prayer I cannot g^wit-^-^^I dare not 
hear. 
Short be thy pains. [^gM again to the mutes. 

Irene, Unutterable anguish ! 
Guilt and despair! pale spectres grin around 

me^ 
And stun ine with th6 yellings of damontion ! 
O, hear my prayers ! accept, all^itying Heaven, 
These tears^ these pai^ these last remaina of 

life. 
Nor let the crimes of this detested dar 
Be charged upon my souL O, mercy I mercy ! 
[Mutes farce her out. 
Abd. [Aside.] Safe m her death, and in Deme- 
trius' flight, 
AbdaUa, bid thy troubled breast be calm; 
Now shalt tliou shine the dariiag of the suha% 
The plot all Call's, the detection thine. 

Has, [lb CaroMo,] Does not thy botem, fiur I 
know thee tender, 
A stranger to the oppressor's savage joy. 
Melt at Irene's fate, and share her woes? 

Car. Her piercing cries yet fill the loaded air, 
Dwell on my ear, and sadilen all mj soul; 
But let us try to clear our clouded brows^ 
And tell the horrid tale vrith cheerful face; 
The stormy sultan rages at our stay. 
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Ahd. Frame yoor report widi drcomspectiTe 
ait, 
tnflaiDe her crimes^ ckalt yoar own obedience, 
Bot let no thooghdeae hint involve Abdalla. 

C^r, What lued of caution to report the fate 
Of her the sultan's voice condemned to die ? 
Or whj should he, whose violence of du^ 
Hss served his prmoe so well) demand our si- 
lence? 
Abd, Perhaps my seal, too fierce, betrayed my 
prudence ; 
F^riuifis my warmth esoeeded my commission ; 
Peihaps I will not stoop to plead my <»use; 
Or aipe with the riave that saved Demetrius. 
Car, From his. escape learn thou the power of 
virtue, 
Nor hope his fortoale while thOu want'st his 
worth. 
En, The sultan eomes, still gloomy, still en- 
raged. 

Enter Mahomet and Mustapha; 

lfflA.WbereV this fair traitress? Where*s this 
smiling mischief. 
Whom neither vows could fix, nor favours bind } 
Hat. Thine orders, mighty sultan! are pei^ 
formed^ 
Aad all Irene now is breathless clay ! 
Man Your hasty zeal defrauds the claim of 
justice, 
And disappointed vengeance bums in vain ; 
I came to heighten tortures by reproach, 
And add new terrors to the face of death. 
Was this the maid whose love I bought with em- 



pire 



True, she was fair; the smile of innocence 
PlAyed on her cheek — So shone the first apos- 



&eoe*s chamber ! Did not roaring Cali, 
Just as the r^ck forced out his struggling soul^ 
Name, for the scene of death, Irene's chamber ? 
Mut, His breath, prolonged but to detect her 
treason, 
Then, in short sighs, forsook his broken frame. 
Mak, Decreed to perish in Irene's chamber ! 
There had she lulled mi! with endearing false- 
hoods, 
CUsped in her arms, or slumbering on her breast, 
And bared my bosom to the ruffian's dagger. 

Enter Murza. 

if iir. Forgive^ great sultan ! tha^ by fate pre- 
vented, 
I brine a tardy message from Irene. 

ilfoA. Some artful wile of counterfeited love ! 
Some soft decoy to lure me to destruction ! 
And thou, the cursed accomplice of her treason. 
Declare thy message, and expect thy doom. 

Afar. The queen requested, that a chosen 
troop 
Might intercept the traitor Greek, Demetrius, 
Then lingerbg with liis captive mistress here. 



Jfttt. The Greek, Demetrins, whom the ex- 
piring Bassa 
Declar»l the chief associate of his guilt ! 
Mah, A chosen troop — to intercept — Deme- 
trius — 
The queen requested — ^Wretch, repeat the mes- 



And if one varied accent prove thy falsehood. 

Or but one momentfs pause betray confusion. 

Those trembling Iimb»— Speak out, thou shiver- 
ing traitor I 
Afar. The queen requested — 
Mak Who) the dead Irene? 

Was she then guiltless! Has my thoughtless 
rase 

Destroyed the fairest workmanship of heaven ! 

Doomed her to death, unpitied and unheard, 

Amidst her kind solicitudes for me ! 

Ye slaves of cruelty, ye toob of race, 

VFo Hoi. and Car. 

Ye blind officious ministers of folly. 

Could not her charms repress your zeal for 
murder? 

Could not her pravers, her innocence, her tears, 

Suspend the dreadful sentence for an hour ? 

One hour had freed me from the fatal error ; 

One hour had saved me from despair and mad- 



Car. Your fierce impatience forced us from 
your presence. 

Urged us to speed, and bade us banish pity. 

Nor trust our passiohs with her fatal charms. 
Mahi What hadst thou lost by slightmg those 
commahds? 

Thy life perhaps — ^Were but Irene spared, 

Well if a thousand lives like thine had pe- 
rished; 

Such beauty, sweetness, love, were cheaply 
bought. 

With half the grovelling slaves that load the 
globe. 
Mut, Great is thy woe ! but think, illustrious 
sultan, 

Such ills are sent for souls like thine to conquer. 

Shake off this weight of unavailing srief; 

Rush to the war, display diy dreadfnl banners. 

And lead thy troops victorious round the world. 
Mah, Robbed of the maid, with whom I wish- 
ed to triumph, 

No more I bum for fame or for dominion ; 

Success and conquest now are empty sounds, 

Remorse and i^igoish seize on all my breast ; 

Those groves, whose shades embowered the 
dear Irene, 

Heard her last cries, and fanned her dying beau- 
ties, 

Shalf hide me from the tasteless world for ever. 
\Mahomet goes back and retumt. 

Yet ere I quit the sceptre of dominion. 

Let one just act conclude the hateful day. 

Hew down, ye guards, those vassals of distrao- 
Uon, [Pointing to Hasan and CaroM. 
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Those hounds of Uood, that catch the hint to 

kUl; 
Bear oS, with eager haste, the unfinished sen- 
tence, 
And speed the stroke lest ' mercy should o'er- 
take them. 
Car, Then hear, great Mahomet^ the voice 

of truth! 
Mah, Hear? shall I hear thee! didst thou 

hear Irene ? 
Car. Hear but a moment ! 
Mah, Hadst thou heard a moment, 
Thou mightst have lived, for thou hadst spared 
Irene. 
Car, 1 heard her, pitied her, and wished to 

save her. 
Mah, And wished — ^Be still thy fate to wisli 

in vain. 
Car, I heard, and softened, till Abdalla brought 
Her final doom, and hurried her destruction. 
Mah, Abdalla brought her doom ! Abdalla 
brought it ! 
- The wretch, whose guilt, declared by tortured 
Call, 
Mv rage and grief had hid from my remembrance ! 
Abdalla broueht her doom ! 
Has. Abdalla brought it, 
While she yet begged to plead her cause before 
thee. 
Mah. O seize me^ madness ! Did she call on 
me? 
J feel, I see the ruffian's barbarous rage. 



He seized her melting in the fond appeal. 

And stopped the heavenly voice that called on 

me. 
My spirits fail, awhile support me, vengeance — 
Be just, ye slaves, and to be just,'be cruel. 
Contrive new racks, imbitter every pang, 
Inflict whatever treason can deserve, ' 
Which murdered innocence that called on me. 
[Exit Mahomet, AbdaUa, 4c, 
Must. [To Murga.] What plagues, what tor- 
tures are in store for thee, 
Thou slugfpsh idler, dilatory slave ! 
Beliold tliie model of consummate beauty, 
Tom from the mourning earth bv thy neglect. 
Mur, Such was the will of Heaven — ^A band 
of Greeks, 
That marked my course, suspicious of my^ pur- 
pose. 
Rushed out and seized me, thoughtless and un- 
armed, 
BreaUilesfs amazed, and on the guarded beach 
Detained me, till Demetrius set me free. 

Mus, So sure tlie fall of greatness ndsed on 
crimes ; 
So fixed the justice of all-conscious Heaven. 
When haughty guilt exults with impious joy. 
Mistake shall blast, or accident destroy ; 
Weak man, with erring rage, may .throw the 

dart. 
But Heaven shall guide it to the suilly heart. 

[Exeunt tmnes. 
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Scene-'Eome, 



ACT L 



SCENE tr^A room in Hobativs^s houte. 

A Soldier crotta the ttage, Hon ati a following. 

Eorotia, Stat, soldijur. As yoo ptited from 
my father, 
Somethiog I overheard, of near ooocerp, . 
Bat all imperfectlj. Said yop not Alba 
Was on the brink of fate, and Rome determioed, 
This day, to crush her haugh^ rival's power. 
Or perish in the attempt? 

^. Twps 80 resoKe4 
This rooming lady, ere I left the camp. 
Oar heroes are tired out with lingering wa^ 
And half-immeanii^ fight 

Horatio, Alas! f hoped 
The kind remorse, which touched the kindred 

states, 
And made their swords fall li^tly on the breasts 
Of foes they could not hate, mij^t have produced 
A mikler resolution. Then thitf day 
b fixed for death or conquest? [Mehomt,] To 

me death, 
Whoever conquers ! F-iMcfe*] I detain you, ar. 

Commend me to my orothers ; say, I vrisb 

Bot wherefore should I wf'uh ? The gods will 
crown ^ 



Their virtues with the just success they meri^^ 
Yetlet me ask you, sir 
SqU. My duty. My, 
Comipands me hjenoe. Ere this they have en- 

And oonquestrs self would lose its charms to me» 
Should I not share the danger. 

At the Soldier goet outy Valebia enterty who 
looktfatt on Atm, and then on Hobatia. 
faleria. My dear Horatia, wherefore wilt thou 
court 
The meaps to be pnhappy? Still enquiring, 
Still more to be unidooe. I heard it too ; 
And flew to find thee, ere the fatal news 
Had hurt th^ quiejt» that thou mightst have 

learnt It 

From a friend's tongue^ and dressed in gentler 

^erms. 

Horatio. (^ lam kwt, Valeria! lost to virtue! 

Even while my country's fate, the fate of Rome, 

Hangs on the cooqueror^s sword, this breast can 

feel 
A sofler passion, and divide its cares ! 
Alba to me is Rome. Wooldst thou believe it?. 
I would have sent, by him thou saVst departingi 
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Kind wi»he8 to my brothers ; but my tongue 
Denied its office, and this rebel heart 
Even dreaded their soooess. Oh, Curiatios ! 
Why art thou there, or why an enemy ? 

ValerUL Forbear this self reproach ; he is thy 



And who can blame thy fears ? If forttiiie make 

him 
Awhile thy countrVs foe, she cannot cancel 
Vows registered above. What though the priest 
Had not confirmed it at the sacred altar; 
Yet were your hearts united, and that union 
Approved by each consenting parent's choice. 
Your brothers bved him as a friend, a brother : 
And all the ties of kindred pleaded for him. 
And still must plead, whatever our heroes teach 

««, 
Of patriot-strengdi. Our oountiy may demand 
We should be wretched, and we must obey; 
But never can require us not to feel. 
That we are miserable : nature there 
Will give the lie to virtue. 
Horatio, True ; yet sure 
A Roman vjigin should be more than woman* 
Are we not early taught to modi at pain, 
And look on danger with undaunted eyes? 
But what are dangers ? what the ghastliest form 
Of def^th itself ?— Oh, weie I only bid. 
To nidi into the Tiber's foaming wave, 
Swoln with unomimon floods, or from the hei^t 
Of yon Tarpeian rock, whose giddy steep 
Has turned roe pale with horror at die sight, 
Fd think the t^sk were nothing ! — but to bear 
These stftuige vicissitudes of torturing pain, 

To fear, to doubt, and to despair as I do ! 

Valeria. And why despair? Have we so idly 

learned 
The noblest lessons of our infant dajs, 
Our trust above? Does there not still remain 
The wretch's last retreat— the gods, Horatia ? 
Tb from theic awful wills our evils spring 
And at their altars may we find relief 
Say, shall we thither ?-— Look not thus dejected, 
But answer me. A confidence in them, 
E'en in this crisis of our fate, will calm 
Tliy troubled soul, and fill thy breast with hope. 
Horatio. Talk not of hope; the wretdi on 

yonder plain. 
Who hears the victor's threats, and sees his 

sword 
Impending o'er him, feels no surer fate. 
Though less delayed than mine ( What should I 

hope? 
That Alba conquer ?-^ur8ed be every thought 
Which looks that way ! The shrieks of captive 

matrons 
Sound in my ears ! 

Valeria. Forbear, forbear, Horatia ; 
Nor fright me with the thought. Rome canqot 

fall. 
Think on the glorious battles she has fought ; 
jba she once failed, though oft eiposed to dao^ ? 



And has not her immortal founder i 
That she should rise the mistress or the world? 
Horatia. And if Rome conquers then Horatia 

dies! . . 

Valeria. Why wilt thou form vain images of 

horror. 
Industrious to be wretched ? Is it, then. 
Become impossible that Rome should triumpl^ 
And Curiabus live ? He must, he shall ; 
Protecting gods shall quread their shields aRwnd 

him. 
And love shall combat in Horatia's cause. 

Mormtia. lliink'st thou so meanly of him ?— No, 

Valeria, 
His soul's too great to ghre me such a trial; 
Or could it ever come, I think, myself. 
Thus lost in love, thus abject as I am, 
I should despise the slave who dared survive 
His countfys ruin. Ye immortal powers ! 
I love his fame too well, his spotless honour. 
At least I hope I do, to wish him mine 
On any terms whicli he mast blush to own. 
Hor. [Without.] What ho! Vindidus! 
Horaha. What means that shout?— Mi^t we 

not ask, Valeria ? 
Didst thou not wish roe to.the temnk ?— Come, 
I will attend thee thither: the kincl gods 
Pertiaps may ease this throbbine heart, and spread 
At least a temporary calm within. 

Valeria. Alas, Horatia, 'tis not to the temple 
That thou wouldst fly; the shout alone alarma 

thee. 
But do not ^us anticipate thy fate ; 
Why shouldst thou learn each chance of ▼aiying 

war, 
Which takes a thousand turns, and shifts the scene 
From bad to good, as fortone smiles or frowns? 
Stay but an hour perhaps, and thou shalt know 
The whole at once.— rft send— 111 fly myself 
To ease thy doubts, and bring thee newsof joy. 
Horatia. Again, and nearer too— I must at* 

tend tl]«e. 
Valeria. Hark ! 'tis thy father^s vmce; he comes 

to cheer thee. 

Enter Horatius ane^ Valehius. 
Horatius. rEn^ertn^.] Ne^ from the camp^ 

Save you, aweet maid ! [Seeing Valeria, 

Your brother brings the tidi^p, for, alas ! 
I am no warrior now ; my useless age. 
Far from the paths of honottr,Kh>iters here 
In sluggish inacdvity at home. 
Yet I remember-^ 

Horatia. You^U forgive us, sir. 
If with impatience we expect the- tidlngB. 

Horotius. I had forgot; the thoughts of what 
I was 
Engrossed my whole attention. — ^Pray, young sol: 

dier, 
Relate it for me ; you beheld the 
And can report it justly. 

? 
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FaL Geotle lady. 
The scene was piteous, though its end be peace. 
HonUia. Peace? O, myfiutteriiig heart! by 

what kind means ? 
VaL n'were tedious, lady, and unnecessary. 
To paint the disposition of the field ; 
Suffice it, we were armed, and front to front 
The adverse legions heard the trumpet*s sound : 
But vain was the alarm, for motionless. 
And wrapt in thought, they stood ; the kindred 
ranks 
. Hal caught each others eyes, nor dared to lift 
The faultering spear against the breast they loved. 
Again the alsum was given, and now they seemed 
Preperii^ to engage, when once again 
They hung their drooping heads, and inward 

mounted; 
Then nearer drew, and at the third alarm. 
Casting their swords and useless shields aside, 
Rushed to each other*s arms. 

Hor. Twas so, just so, 
(Though I was then a child, yet I have heard 
My mother, weeping, oft relate the story) 
Soft pity touchea the breasts of mighty chiefs, 
Romans and Sabines, when the matrons rushed 
Between their meeting armies, and opposed 
Their helpless infants, and their heaving breasts. 
To their advancing swords, and bade them there 
Sheath all their vengeance. But I interrupt 



, Valerius, they would hear the event 
— ^And yet, methinks, the Albans — pray go on. 

VaL Our king Hostilius, from a rising mound, 
Belield the tender inter\'iew, and joined 
His friendly tears with theirs ; then swift advan- 
ced. 
Even to the thickest press, and cried, 'My friends, 
' If thus we love, why are we enemies? 
' Shall stem ambition, rivalship of power, 
' Sobdue the soft humanity within us? 

* Are we not joined by every tie of kindred ? 
' And can we iind no method to compose 

* These jars oi honour, these nice principles 
' Of virtue, which infest the noblest minds?' 

Hor. There spoke his country's fattier! tliis 
transcends 
Tbe flight of earth-born kings, whose low ambi- 
tion 
But tends to la^ the face of nature waste. 
And blast creation ! — How was it received ? 

Vol, As he liimself could wish, with eager 
transport 
In short, the Roman and the Alban chiefs 
In council have determined, that since gloty 
Must have her victims, and each rival state, 
Aspiring to dominion, scorns to yield, 
From either army shall be chose three champions. 
To fight the cause alone, and whate'er state 
Shall prove superior, there acknowledged power 
Shall fix the imperial seat, and both unite 
Beneath one common head. 

Horatia, Kind Heaven, I thank thee ! 

Vol. I. 



Blessed be tlie friendly grief that touched their 

- souls ! 
Blessed be Hostilius for the generous counsel ! 
Blessed be the meeting chiefs ! and blessed the 

tongue. 
Which brings the gentle tidings ! 

Valeria, Now, Horatia, 
Your idle fears are o'er. 

Horatia. Yet one remains. 
Who are the champions? Are they yet elected? 
Has Rome— - 

VaL The Roman chiefs now meet in council. 
And ask the presence of the sage Horatius. 

Hor. [After having seemed tome time in thought. 
But stil^ methinks, I like not this, to trust 
The Roman cause to such a slender hazard—- 

Three combatants ! — 'tis dangerous 

Horatio. [In a fright.] My father ! 

Hor. 1 might, perhaps, prevent it 

Horatia. Do not, sir. 
Oppose the kind decree ! 

VaL Rest satisfied. 
Sweet lady ! 'tis so solemnly agreed to. 
Not even Horatius's advice can shake it 

Hor. And yet 'twere well to end these civil 
broils : 
The neighbouring states might take advantage of 

them. 
— ^Would I were young again ! How glorious 
Were death in such a cause! — ^And yet, who 

knows — 
Some of my boys may be selected for it 

Perhaps may conquer Grant me that, kind 

gods. 
And close my eyes in transport ! — Come, Vale- 
rius, 
I'll but dispatch some necessary orders, 
And strait attend thee. — Daughter, if thou lov'st 
Thy brothers, let thy prayers be poured to Hea- 
ven, 
That one at least may share the glorious task. 

[Exit. 
VaL Rome cannot trust her cause to worthier 
hands. 
They bade me greet you, lady. [To Horatia. 
VVell, Valeria, 

I'his is your home, I find: your lovely friend. 
And you, I doubt not, have indulged strange fear^ 
And run o'er all the horrid scenes of war ? 
Valeria. Though we are women, brother, we 
are Romans, 
Not to be scared with shadows, though not proof 
'Gainst all alarms, when real danger threatens. 
Horatia. [With tome hetUation.] My brothers^ 
gentle sir, you said were well. 
Saw you their noble friends, the Curiatii? 
The truce, perhaps, permitted it 

VaL Yes, lady, 
I left them jocund in your brothers' tent, 
Like friends, whom envious storms awhile had 

parted. 
Joying to meet again. 

4£ 
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Horatio, Sent thej no message ? 
Val. None, fair one, but sudi general saluta* 
tion 
As friends would bring unbid. 
Horatio, Said Caius notliing ? 
VaL Caius? 

Horatio. Ay, Caius ! did he mention me ? 
Val. Twas siightJy, if be did^ and 'scapes mc 

yes, I do remember, when your brother 
Askett him, in jest, if he had aught to send, 
A sigh's soft waftage, or the tender token 
Of tresses breeding to fantastic forms. 

To soothe a love-sick maid (your pardon, lady), 
He smiled, and cried, * Glory's the soldier's mis- 
tress.' 
Horatio. Sir, you'll excuse mc — something of 
importance— 
My father may have business Oh, Valeria ! 

i Aside to Valeria. 
atal truth 

1 dread to hear, and let me learn to die, 

If Curiatius has indeed forgot me ! [&it. 

Val. She seems disordered ! 

Valeria^ Has she not cause ? 
Can you administer the baneful potion, 
And wonder at the effect ? 

VaL You talk in riddles ! 

Valeria. They're riddles, brother, which your 
heart unfolds, 
Though you aficct surprise. Was Curiatius 
Indeed so cold ? Poor shallow artifice ! 
The trick of hopeless love ! I saw it plainly. 
Yet what could you propose ? An hour's uneasi- 
ness 
To poor Horatia ; for be sure by that time 
She sees, him, and your deep-wrought schemes 
are air. 

Val. What could I do ? this peace has ruined 
me; 
While war continued, I had gleams of hope ; 
Some lucky chance might rid me of my nval, 
And time efface his image in her breast. 
But now 

Valeria. Yes, now you must resolve to follow 
The advice I gave you first, and root this passion 
Entirely from your heart ; for know, she doats, 
Even to distraction doats on Curiatius ; 
And every fear she felt, while danger threaten* 

Will now endear him more, 

VaL Cruel Valeria, 
You triumph in my pain ! 

Valeria, By Heaven, T do not ; 
I only would extirpate every thought 
Which gives you pain, nor leave one foolish wish 
For hope to dally with. When friends are mad, 
Tis most unkina to huinour their distraction ; 
Harsh means are necessary. 

VaL Yet we first 
Should try the gentler. 

Valeria, Did I not ? Ye powers ! 



Did I not soothe your griefs, indulge your fond- 
ness. 
While the least prospect of success remained? 
Did I not press you still to urge your suit, 
Intreat you daily to declare your passion. 
Seek out unnumbered opportunities. 
And lay the follies of my sex before you ? 

VaL Alas! thou knowest, Valeria, woman's 
heart 
Was never won by tales of bleeding love : 
'Tis by degrees the sly enchanter works. 
Assuming friendship's name, and fits the soul 
For soft impressions, ere the faultering tongue. 
And guilty-blushing cheek, with many a gl^ce 
Shot inadvertent, tells the secret flame. 

Valeria. True, these are arts for those that 
love at leisure ; 
You had no time for tedious stratagem ; 
A dangerous rival pressed, and has succeeded. 
VaL I own my error — ^yet once more assist 
jne — 
Nay, turn not from me, by my soul I meant not 
To interrupt their loves. — Yet, should some ac- 
cident — 
Tis not impossible — divide their hearts, 
I might, perhaps, have hope : therefore 'dll 

marriage 
Cuts off all commerce, and confirms me wretdi- 

Be it thy task, my sister, with fond stories. 
Such as our ties of blood may countenance, 
To paint tKy brother's worth, his power in arms, 
His favour with the king, but most of all. 
That certain tenderness of soul which steads 
All women's hearts ; then mention many a fair, 
No matter whom, that sighs to call you sister. 

Valeria. Well, well, away — Yet tell me, ere 
jou go, 
How did this lover talk of his Horatia ? 

VaL Why will you mention that ungrateful 
subject ? 
Think what you've heard me breathe a thou^ 

sand times. 
When my whole soul dissolved in tenderness ; 
Twas rapture all ; what lovers onlv feci. 
Or can express when felt. He had been here. 
But sudden orders from the camp detained him. 
Farewell, Horatius waits me — but remember, 
My life, nay, more than life, depends on you. 

[Exit. 

Valeria. Poor youth ! he knows not how 1 feel 
his angui Ji, 
Yet dare not seem to pity what I feel. 
How shall I act betwixt this friend and brother? 
Should she suspect his passion, she may doubt 
My friendship too ; and yet to tdl it her 
Were to betray his cause. No, let my lieart 
With the same blameless caution still proceed ; 
To each inclining most as most distrest. 
Be just to both, and leave to Heaven the rest ! 
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ACT IL 



SCENE L— Coneinttef. 
Enter Horatia and Valeria. 

Horatio, Alas, how easily do we admit 
The thing we wish were true ! ^et sure^ ValenR^ 
This seeming negligence of Curiatius 
Betrays a secret coldness at the heart 
May not long absence, or the charms of war. 
Have damped, at least, if not effaced his passion ? 
I know not what to think. 

Vakria. Think, my Horatia, 
That you're a lover, and have learned the art 
To raise vain scruples, and torment yourself 
With every distant hint of fancied ill. 
Your Curiatius still remains the same. 
My brother idly trifled with your passion. 
Or mighty perhaps, unheedingly relate 
What you too nearly feel. But see, your father. 

Horatia, He seems transported; sure some 
happy news 
Has brougnt him back thus early. Oh, my heart! 
I loo^ jet dread to ask him. Speak, Valeria. 

Enter Horatius. 

Valeria, You're soon returned, my lord. 

Hor, Returned, Valeria ! 
My life, my youtli's returned ; I tread in air ! 
^ cannot speak ; my joy's too great for nttei^ 

ance. 
—Oh, J could weep! — my sons, my sons are 

chosen 
Their oouutiVs combatants; not on^ but all ! 

Horatia, My brothers, said you, sir ! 

Har, All three, my child. 
All three are champions in the cause of Rome. 
Oh, happy state of fathers ! thus to feel 
New warmth revive, and springing tife renewed 
Even on the mar^n of the grave ! 

Valeria, The time 
Of combat, is it fixed ? 

ifor. This day, this hour. 
Perhaps, decides our doom. 

Vataria, And is it known 
With whom they must engage ? 

Hor, Not yet, Valeria ; 
But with impatience we expect each moment 
The resolutions of the Alban senate. 
And soon may they arrive, that ere we quit 
Yon hostile field, the chiefs, who dared oppose 
Rome's riung glories, may, with shame, confess 
The gods protect the empire they have raised. 
Whm are thy smiles, Horatia r Whence pro- 
ceeds 
This sullen silence, when my thronging ioys 
Want words to speak themr Prithee, talk of em- 
pire, 
Talk ot those darlings of my soul, thy brotliers. 
Call them whatever wild fancy can suggest, 
Their country's pride^ the boast of future times. 



The dear defence, the piardian gods of Rome ! — 
By Heaven, thou stand'st unmoved, nor feels thy 

breast 
The charms of glory, the extatic warmth. 
Which beams new life, and lifts us nearer Hea- 
ven ! 
Horatia, My gracious father, with surprize and 
transf>ort 
T heard the tidings, as becomes your daughter. 
And like your daughter, were our sex allowed 
The noble privilege which man usurps, 
Could die with pleasure in my country's cause. 
But yet, permit a sister's weakness, sir. 
To feel tne pangs of nature, and to dread 
The fate of those she loves, however glorious. 
And sure they cannot all survive a conflict 
So desperate as this. 

Hor, Survive ! By Fleaven, 
I could not hope that they should all survive. 
No ; let them fall. If from their glorious deaths 
Rome's freedom spring, I shall be nobly paid 
For every sharpest pang the parent feels. 
Had I a thousand sons, in such a cause 
I could behold them bleeding at my feet. 
And thank the gods with tears ! 

Enter Pubhus Horatius. 



Pub, My father ! [Offering to kneel 

Hor, Hence ! 
Kneel not to me — stand off; and let me view 
At distance, and with reverential awe. 
The champion of my country I — Oh, my boy ! 
That I should live to tliis — my soul's too full ; 
Let this and this speak for me. Bless thee, bless 
thee ! [Embracing him. 

But wherefore art thou absent from the camp I 
Where are thy brothers ? Has the Alban state 
Determined ? Is the time of combat fixed ? 

Fub, Think not, my lord, that filial reverence, 
However due, had drawn me from the field, 
Where nobler duty calls ; a patriot's soul 
Can feel no humbler ties, tior knows the voice 
Of kindred, when his country claims his aid. 
It was the kin^s command I should attend you, . 
Else had I staid till wreaths immortal graced 
My brows, and made thee proud indeed to see 
Beneath thy roof, and benaing for thy blessings 
Not thine, Horatius, but the son of Kome \ 

Hor, Oh, virtuous pride ! — ^'tis bliss too exqui^ 
site 
For human sense ! — thus, let me answer thee. 

[Embracing him again. 
Where are ray other boys r 

Pub, They only wait 
Till Alba's loitering chiefs declare her champions^ 
Our future victims, sir, and with the news 
Will greet their fatlier's ear. ' 

Hor, It shall not need ; 
Myself will to the field. Come^ let us haate ! 
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My old blood boils, and my tumultuous spirits 
Pant for the onset O, for one short hour 
Of vigorous youth, that I might share the toil 
Now with my boys, and be t£e next my last ! 
Horatia, My brother ! 
I'ub. My Horatia ! ere the dews 
Of evening fall, thou shalt, with transport, own 

me; ^ 

Shalt hold thy country's saviour in thy arms, 
Or bathe his honest bier with tears of joy. 
Thy lover greets thee, and complains of absence 
With many a sigh, and many a longing look 
Sent toward the towers of Rome. 

Horatia. Methinks, a lover 
Might take the advantage of the truce, and bear 
His kind complaints himself; not trust his vows 
To other tongues, or be obliged to tell 
The passing winds his passion. 

Pub. Dearest sister, 
He with impatience waits the lucky moment. 
That may with honour bear him to your arms. 
Didst thou but hear how tenderly he talks, 
How blames the dull delay of Alban councils, 
And chides the lingering minutes as they pass, 
Till fate determines, and the tedious chiets 
Permit his absence, thou wouldst pity him. 
But soon, my sister, soon shall every bar. 
Which thwarts thy happiness, be far away. 
We are no longer enemies to Alba ; 
This day unites us, and to-morrow's sun 
May hear my vows, and make my friend my bro- 
ther. 
Hot. [Having talked apart with Valeria.'] 
Tls truly Roman. Here^s a maid, Horatia, 
Laments her brother lost the glorious proof 
Of dying for his country. Come, my son, 
Her softness will infect thee ; prithee, leave her. 
Horatia. [Lookingjirst on her fat her, and then 
tenderfy on her brother.] Not till my soul 
has poured its wishes for him. 
Hear me, dread God of War ! protect and save 
him ! [Kneeling, 

For thee, and thy immortal Rome, he fights I 
Dash tfte proud spear from every hostile hand 
That dare oppose him I may each Alban chief 
Fly from his presence, or his vengeance feel ! 
And when in triumph he returns to Rome, 

[Rising. 
Hail him, ye maids, with grateful songs of praise, 
And scatter all the blooming spring before him ; 
Cursed be the envious brow that smiles not then. 
Cursed be the wretch that wears one marie of 

sorrow, 
Or flies not thus with open arms to greet him ! 

Enter TvLLVS Hostilius, Valerius^ and 
Guards. 

VaL The king, my lord, approaches. 

Hor. Gracious sir. 
Whence comes this condescension ? 

TuL Good old man. 
Could I have found a nobler messenger; 



I would have spared myself the ungrateful task 
Of this day's embassy, for much I fear 
My news will want a welcome. 

Hor. Mighty king ! 

Forgive an old man's warmth ^They have not 

sure 
Made choice of other combatants ! — My sons. 
Must they not fight for Rome ? 

l^uL loo sure they must. 

Hor. Then I am blest ! 

luL But that they must engage 
Will hurt thee most, when thou shalt know with 
whom. 

Hor. I care not whom. 

2ul. Suppose your nearest friendsj 
The Curiatii, were the Alban choice. 
Could you bear that? Could you, young man^ 

support 
A conflict there ? 

Pub. I could perform my duty. 
Great sir, though even a brother should oppose 
me. 



TuL Thou art a Roman ! Let thy king < 

brace thee ! 
Hor. And let thy father catch thee from his 

arms ! 
TuL [To Publius^ Know then, that trial must 
be thine. The Albans 
W^ith envy saw one family produce 
Three chiefs, to whom meir country dared en- 
trust 
The Roman cause, and scorned to be outdone. 
Horatia. Then I am lost indeed ! was it for 
this. 
For this, I prayed ! [Swoont» 

Pub. My sister ! 
Valeria. My Horatia ! 

Hor. Oh, foolish girl, to shame thy father thus ! 
Here, bear her in. 

[Horatia is carried in, Valerius and 
Valeria follow.'^ 
I am concerned, my sovereign, v 
That even the meanest part of me should blast. 
With impious grief, a cause of so much glory. 
But let the virtue of my boy excuse it. 

TuL It does most amply. She has cause for 
sorrow. 
The shock was sudden, and might ^ell alarm 
A firmer bosom. The weak sex demand 
Our pity, not our anger ; their soft breasts 
Are nearer touched, and more exposed to sor- 
rows 
Than man's experter sense. Nor let us blame 
That tenderness, which smooths our rougher na- 
tures^ 
And softens all the joys of social life. 
We leave her to her tears. For you, young sol- 
dier, 
You must prepare for combat Some few hours 
Are all that are allowed you. But, I charge you. 
Try well your heart, and strengthen every 
thought 
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Of patriot in yoa. Think, how dreadful 'ds 
To plant a dagger in the breast you love; 
To spurn the ties of nature, and forget, 
In one short hour^ whole years of virtuous friend- 
ship. 
Think well on that. 

Pub. I do, my gracious sovereign ; 
And think, the more I dare subdue aflfection, 
The more thy glory. 

TuL True ; but yet consider, 
Is it an easy task to change affections? 
In the dread onset can your meeting eyes 
Foiget their usual intercourse, and wear 
At once the frown of war, and stern defiance ? 
Will not each look recal the fond remembrance 
Of childhood past, when the whole open soul 
Breathed cordial love, and plighted many a vow 
Of tenderest import? Think on that^ young sol- 
dier, 
And tell me if thy breast be still unmoved ? 

Pub. Think not, oh, king, howe'er resolved on 
combat, 
I sit 80 loosely to the bonds of nature, 
As not to feel their force. I feel it strongly. 
I love the Curiatii, and would serve them 
At life's expenoe : but here a nobler cause 
Demands my sword : for all connections else, 
All private duties, are subordinate 
To what we owe the public. Partial ties 
Of son and father, husband, friend, or brother. 
Owe their enjoyments to the public safety, 
And without that were vain. Nor need we, sir, 
Cast off humanity, and to be beroes, 
Cease to be men. As in our earliest days. 
While yet we learned the exercise of war, 
We strove tt^ther, not as enemies. 
Yet cxinsdous each of his peculiar worth. 
And soomine each to yield ; so will we now 
Engage, wi£ ardent, not with hostile minds, 
Not fired with rage, but emulous of fame. 

Tui. Now I dare trust thee ; go and teach thy 
brothers 
To think like thee, and conquest is your own. 
This is true courage, not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason. He, who thinks. 
Without their aid, to shine in deeds of amu^ 
Builds on a sandy basis his renown ; 
A dream, a vapour, or an ague fit 
May make a coward of him. Come, Horatins, 
Thy other sons shall meet you at the camp. 
For now I do bethink me, 'tis not fit 
They should behold their sister thus alarmed. 
Haate^ soldier, and detain them. 

[ To one of the guards. 

Hot. Gracious sir. 
Well follow on the instant. 

TuL Then, farewell ! 
When next we meet, 'tis Rome and liberty ! 

[Exit with guard*. 

Hot. Come, let me arm thee for the glorious 
toil. 



I have a sword, whose lis^tning oft has blazed 

Dreadfully fatal to ray country's foes ; 

Wliose tempered edge has cleft their haughty 

crests, 
And stained with life-blood many a reeking plain. 
This shalt thou bear ; myself will gird it on. 
And lead thee forth to death or victory. [Gota^. 

And yet, my Publius, shall I own ray weak* 

ness? 
Though I detest the cause from whence they 

spring, 
I feel thy sister's sorrows like a father. 
She was my soul's delight. 

Pub. And may remain so. 
This sudden shock has but alarmed her virtue. 
Not quite subdued its force. At least, my fa- 
ther. 
Time's lenient hand will teach her to endure 
The ilia of chance, and reason conquer love. 

Hor. Should we not see her? 

Pub. By no means, my lord ; 
You heard the kii^s commands about my bro- 
thers, 
And we have hearts as tender sure as they. 
Might I advise, you should confine her closely, 
Lest she infect the matrons with her grief. 
And bring a stain we should not wish to fix 
On the Horatian name. 

Hor. It shall be so. 
VVe'll think no more of her. 'Tis glory calls, 
And humbler passions beat alarms in vaii|. 

[Exit. 

As HoRATius goes off, Horatia entere ui tmo* 
ther door. 

Horatia. Where is my brother ? Oh, my dear- 
est Publius, 
If e'er you loved Horatia, ever felt 
That tenderness which you have seemed to feel. 
Oh, hear her now ! 

Pub. What wouldst thou, my Horatia? 
Horatia. I know not what I would — I am on 
the rack, 
Despair and madness tear my labouring soul. 
— And yet, my brother, sure you might relieve 
mel 
Pub. How? by what means? By heaven. III 

die to do it 
Horatia. You might decline the combat 
Pub. Ha ! 
Horatia. I do not 
Expect it from thee. Prithee, look more kindly ! 
— And yet, is the request so very hard ? 
I only ask thee not to plunge thy sword 
Into the breast thou lovest, not aill thy friend; 
Is that so hard ? I might have said thy brother! 
Pub. What canst thou mean? Beware, be- 
ware, Horatia ; 
Thou kiiowest I dearly love thee, nay, thoo 

knowcst 
I love the man with whom I must engage. 
Yet hast thou faintly read thy brother^s soul, 
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If thou canst think entreaties have the power. 
Though ur^ with all the tenderness of tears. 
To shake his settled purpose : thev may make 
My task more hard, and my soul bleed within me, 
But cannot touch my virtue. 

Horatio, Tis not virtue 
Which contradicts our nature, 'tis the rage 
Of over-weening pride. Has Rome no champi- 
ons 
She could oppose but you ? Are there not thou- 
sands 
As warm for |lory, and as tried in arms, 
Who mighty without a crime, aspire to conquest, 
Or die with honest fame ? 

Pub. Away, away! 
Talk to thy lover thus. But 'tis not Caius 
Thou wouldst have infamous. 

Horatio, Oh, kill roe not 
With such unkind reproadies ! Yes> I own 
I love him, mor e 

Pub, Than a chaste Roman maid 
Should dare confess. 

Horatio. Should dare ! What means my bro- 
ther? 
I had my father's sanction on my love, 
And duty taught me first to feel its power. 
Should dare confess ! Is that the dreadful crime ? 
Alas, but spare him, spare thy friend, Horatius, 
And I will cast him from my breast for ever ! 
Will that oblige thee? Only let him die 
By other hands, and I will learn to hate him. 
Pub, Why wilt thou talk thus madly? Love 
him still ! 
And if we fall the victims of our country, 
(Which Heaven avert!) wed, and enjoy him 
freely. 
Horatio. Oh, never, never. What, my coun- 
try's bane ! 
The murderer of my brothers ! may the gods 
First tear me, blast me, scatter me on winds. 
And pour out each unheard-of vengeance on me ! 

Pub. Do not torment thyself thus idly — Go^ 
Compose thyself, and be again my sister. 

Re-enter Horatius, with the sword. 
Hot. This sword in Veii's field — What dost 
thou here ? 

Leave him, 1 chaise thee, ^rl Come, come, 

my Publius, 
Let us ha^te where duty calls. 
Horatio. What I to the field ? 



He must not, shall not ^ ; here will I hang— 
Oh, if you have not quite cast off affection ! 
If you detest not your distracted sister—^ 

uor. Shame of thy race, why dost thou hang 
upon him ? 
Wouldst thou entail eternal infamy 
On him, on me, on all ? 

Horatio. Indeed I would not ; 
I know I ask impossibilities ; 
Yet pity me, my father ! 

Pub. Pity thee ! 
Begone, foiid wretch, nor urge my temper thus. 
By Heaven ! I love thee as a brother ou^t. 
Then hear my last resolve ; if fate, averse 
To Rome and us, determine my destruction, 
I charge thee wed thy lover; lie will then 
Deserve thee nobly. Or, if kinder gods, 
Propitious, hear the prayers of suppliant Romc^ 
And he should fall by me, I then expect 
No weak upbraidings for a lover's death. 
But such returns as shall become thy birth, 
A sister's thanks for having saved her countnr. 

[Exii. 

Horatio. Yet stay— Yet hear me, Publius — But 
one word 

Hor. Forbear, rash girl! thoult tempt thy far- 
ther 
To do an outrage might perhaps distract him ! 

Horatio. Alas 1 forgive me, sir, Tm very wretcb- 

Indeed I am — ^Yet I will strive to stop 

This swelling grief, and bear it like your daughter. 

Dp but for^ve me, sir. 

Hor. I do, I do 

Go in, my child, the gods may find a way 
To make thee happy yet But on thy duty, 
Whate'er reports may reach, or fears alarm thee, 
I charge thee come not to the field ! 

Horatio. I will not, 
If you command it, sir. But will you, then. 
As far as cruel honour may permit. 
Remember that your poor Horatia's life 
tlangs on this dreadful contest ? 

Hor. Lead her in. [Exit Horatia. 

\ Looking after her.] Spite of my boasted strength 

her griefs unman me. 

But let her from my thoughts ! The patriot's 

breast 
No hopes, no fears, but for his country knows, 
And in her danger loses private woes I [Exit, 
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ACT m. 



SCENE L—Cantinues. 



Valerius and Valeria meeting. 
Vol, Now, my Valeria, where's the charmuig 
she 
That calls me to her ? with a lover's haste 
I fly to execute the dear command. 

Valeria, Tis not the lover, bat the friend she 
wants, 
If thou darest own that name. 
VaL The friend, my sister ! 
There's more than friendship in a lover's breast, 
More warm, more tender, is the flame he feels. — 
Valeria, Alas ! these raptures suit not her dis- 



She seeks the indulgent friend, whose sober sense, 
Free from the mists of passion, might direct 
Herjarring thoughts, and plead her doubtful cause. 

VaL Am I tluit friend ? Oh, did she turn her 
thought 
On me for that kind office ? 

Valeria, Yes, Valerius. 
She diose you out to be her advocate 
To Curiatius; 'tis the only hope 
She DOW dares cherish ; her relentless brother, 
With scorn, rejects her tears ; her father flies her; 
And only vou remain to soothe her cares, 
And save ner ere she sinks. 

VaL Her advocate 
To Curiatius ! 

Valeria. Tis to him she sends you, 
To urge her suit, and win him from the field. 
But come, her sorrows will more strongly plead 
Than all my grief can utter. 

VaL To my rival ! 
To Curiatius plead her cause, and teach 
My tongue a lesson which my heart abhors ! 
Iraposable ! Valeria, prithee say 
Thou saw'st me not ; the business of the camp 
Confined me there. Farewell. [Going. 

Valeria. What means my brother? 
You cannot leave her now; for shame, turn back ! 
Is this the virtue of a Roman youth ? 
Oh, by these tears ! 

VaL They flow in vain, Valeria : 
Nay, and thou knowest they do. Oh, earth and 

Heaven ! 
This combat was the means my happier stors 
Found out to save me from the brink of ruin ! 
And can I plead against it, turn assassin 
On my own life ? 

Valeria. Yet thou canst murder her 
Thou dost pretend to love : away, deceiver \ 
ril seek some worthier messenger to plead 
In beauty's cause ; but first inform Horatia, 
How much Valerius is the friend she thought 
him ! [Going. 

VaL Oh, Heavens! stay, sister; 'tis an ardu- 
ous task I 



Valeria. I know the task is hard, and thought 
I knew 
Thy virtue too. 

VaL I must, I will obey diee. 
Lead on. — ^Yet prithee, for a moment leave me, 
Till I can recollect my scattered thoughts, 
And dare to be unhappy. 

Valeria. My Valenus ! 
I fly to tell her you but wait her pleasure. 

[Exit' 

VaL Yes, I will undertake this hateful office ; 
It never can succeed. — ^Yet, at this instant, 
It may be dangerous, while the people melt 
With fond compassion. — No, it cannot be ; 
[iis resolution's fixed, and virtuous pride 
Forbids an alteration. To attempt it 
Makes her my friend, and may afibrd hereafter 
A thousand tender hours to move my suit 
That hope determines all. [Exit. 

SCENE ll^Another apartment. 

Enter Horaiia and Valeria; Horatia with 
a tcatfin her hand. 

Horatia. Where is thy brother? Wherefore 
stays he thus? 
Did you conjure him? did he say he'd come? 
[ have no brothers now, and fly to him 
As my last refuge. Did he seem averse 
To thy entreaties ? Are all brothers so ? 
Alas, thou told'st me he spake kindly to thee ! 
'Tis me, 'tis me he shuns ; I am the wretch 
Whom virtue dares not make acquaintance with*. 
Yet fly to him again, entreat him hither. 
Tell him, for thy sake, to have pity on me. 
Thou art no e^emy to Rome, thou hast 
No Al^^ husband to claim half thy tears. 
And make humanity a crime ! 

Valeria, Dear maid, 
Restrain your sorrows ; Fve already told you 
My brother will with transport execute 
Whatever you command. 

Horatia. Oh ! wherefore then 
Is he away ? Each moment now is precious ; 
If lost, 'tis lost for ever, and if gained. 
Long scenes of lasting peace, and smiling years 
Of happiness unhoped-for, wait upon it 

Valeria. I will again go seek him ; pray, be 
calm; 
Success is thine if it depends on him. [Erit. 

Horatia. Success ! alas, perhaps, even now too 
late 
I labour to preserve him ; the dread arm 
Of vengeance is already stretched against him. 
And he must fall. Yet let me strive to save him. 
Yes, thou dear pledge, designed for happier hours, 

[To the scarf. 
The gift of nuptial lore, thou shalt at least 
Essay thy power. 
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Oft as I framed thy web, 

He sate besida me, and would say in vport, 

* This present, which thy love designs for me, 

^ Shall be the future bond of peace betwixt us : 

* By this we'll swear a lasting love ; by this, 

* Through the sweet round of all our days to come, 
' Ask what thou wilt, and Curiatius grants iu' 

I shall try thee nearly now, dear youth ; 
Glory and I are rivals for thy heart, 
And one must conquer. 

Enter Valerius and Valeria. 

Vaf. Save you, gracious lady ; 
On the first message which my sister sent me 

1 had been here, but was obliged by oiiice. 

Ere to their champions each resigned her charge, 
To ratify the league 'twixt Rome and Alba. 

Horatia, Are they engaged then ? 

VaL No, not yet engaged ; 
Soft pi^ for a while suspends the onset ; 
The sight of near relations, armed in fight 
Against each other, touched the gazers^ hearts ; 
And senators on each side have proposed 
To change the combatants. 

HortUia, My blessings on them \ 
Think you they will succeed ? 

Val. The chiefs themselves 
Are resolute to fight 

Horatia, Insatiate virtue ! 
I must not to the field ; I am confined 
A prisoner here; or sure these tears would move 
Their flinty breasts. Is Curiatius too 
Resolved on death } O, sir, forgive a maid, 
Who dares, in spite of modesty, confess 
Too soft a passtoD. Will you pardon me, 
If I entreat you to the field again. 
An humble suitor from the veriest wretch 
That ever knew distress. 

VaL Dear lady, sneak ! 
What would you 1 should do ! 

Horatia. O bear this to him ! 

VaL To whom ? 

Horatia. To Curiatius bear this scarf: 
And tell him, if he ever truly loved; 
If all the vows he breatlied were not false lures 
To catch the unwary mind — and sure they were 

not! 
O tell him how he may with honour cease 
To urge his cruel right ; the senators 
Of Rome and Alba will approve such mildness. 
Tell him his wife, if he will own that name, 
Intreats him from the field ; his lost Horatia 
Beg!^ on her tremUiog knees, he would not 

tempt 
A certain fate, and murder her he loves. 
Tell him, if he consents, she fondly swears. 
By every god the varying world adores. 
By this d^^edge of vowed affection, swears, 
To know no brothers and no sire but him ; 
With him, if honour's harsh commands require it, 
Shell wander forth, and seek some distant home, 
Nor ever think of Rome or Alba more. 



Whitehead.] 



Valeria. Well, well, he will Do not torment 
thyself. 
[Horatia catches hold of the wearf^ which 
she looked upon attentive^ while Valeria 
spoke. 
Horatia. Look here, Valeria, where my needle*a 
art 
Has drawn a Sabine virgin, drowned in tears 
For her lost country, and forsaken friends ; 
While by her side the youthful ravisher 
Looks ardent love, and charms her griefs away. 
I am that maid distressed, divided so 
Twixt love and duty. But why rave I thusf 
Haste, haste to Curiatius — and yet stay — 
Sure I have something more to say to bim — 
I know not what it was. 

VaL Could I, sweet lady. 
But paint your grief with half the force I feel it, 
I need but tell it him, and he must yield. 

Horatia. It may be so. Stay» stay ; be sore 
3rou tell him. 
If he rejects my suit, no power on earth 
Shall force me to his arras. I will devis e 
III die and be revenged ! 

Valeria. Away, my brother ! 
But, oh, for pity, do your office iustly ! 

[Aside to Valerius, 
Let not your passion blind your reason now; 
But urge your cause with ardour. 

VaL By m^ soul, 
I will, Valeria. Her distress alarms me ; 
And 1 have now no interest but het^s. [Exit, 
Valeria. Come, dearest maid, indulge not thu^ 
your sorrows ; 
Hope smiles again, and the sad prospect clears. 
Who knows the effect your message may pro- 
duce? 
The milder senators ere this perhaps 
Have moved your lover's mind ; and, if he doubts. 
He's yours. 

Horatia. He's gone — I had a thousand things— 
And yet I am gkd he's gone. Think you, Va* 

leria. 
Your brother will delay ? They may engi^ 
Before he reaches them. 

Valeria. The field's so near. 
That a few minutes brings him to the piaoc. 
And 'tis not probable the senators 
So soon should yield a cause of so much justice. 
Horatia. Alas ! they should have thought on 
that before. 
'TIS now too late. The lion, when he's roused. 
Must have his prey, whose den we might hm 

passed 
In safe^ while he slept. To draw the sword. 
And fire the youthful warrior's breast to an 
With awful visions of immortal fame, 
And then to bid him sheath it, and forget 
He ever hoped for conquest and renown — 
Vain, vain attempt ! 

Valeria. Yet when that just attempt 
Is seconded by love, and beauty's tears 
2 
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Lend dieir soft aid to nek the hero down, 
WkM wKf we not eipcefc? 

Hatatia, My dear,Valeria ! - 
Fain would I bone I had tbe power to move htm. 

Faleria. My dear Uoratia, success is yours al- 
ready. 

JHormiia. And yet, should I succeed, the hard- 
gained sinfe 
May dmnce to rob me of my futore peaoe« 
He may not always, with die eyes of love, 
Look on that fondness wfaieh has stabbed hu 



He may regret too late the sacrifice 

He made to knre, and a fond woman's weakness; 

And think the milder joys of social life 

Bat ill repay him for the mighty loss 

Of nitrio&>i«patBCion ! . 

Voleria. Pray, forbear; 
And aettrcfa not thus into eventfof time 
For ilb to come. This fatal temper, friend, 
Alivtt lo feel, andcoriovB to explore 
Each distant object of refined distress, 
Shuts out all means of happiness, nor leaves it 
In Forton^s power to save you from destruction* 
Like some distempered wretch, your wayward 

mind 
Hejects all nourishment, or turns to gaH 
The very balm that should relieve its aoguish^^ 
He will admire thy love, which could persuade 

him 
To pwe up glory for die milder triumph 
Of hemttrieh ease and soft humanity. 

Hormtia. I fain would hope so. Yet we hear 
not of him. 
Yoor brother, much I fear, has sued in vain. 
Could we not send to orge this slow express? 
This dread uncertainty ! I long to know 
Mylife or death at onee. 

raieria. • The wings of kwe 
Cannot fly foster than my brothet^s zeal 
Will bear him for your service. 

Hdraiia, I believe it^ 
Yet doubt it too. My sickly mind unites 
Strance contradictions. 

VtUeria. Shall I to the walls? 
I may ^von> hence, with ease^ survey the field, 
And can dispatch a messenger each moment, 
To teU tlMe idl eoes well. 

H^raiia. My best Valeria I 
Fly, then ; I know thy heart is there alreadf . 
llioa art a Romttn maid ; and though thy fnead- 

ship 
Detains thee here wkh one who scarce deserves 
That sacred name, art anxious for thy country. 
But yet for charity think kindly of me ; 
For thou shalt find by the evenly Valeria, 
I am a Roman too^ however wntched. 

[Ent Vaima. 
Am I n Roman, than ? Ye powersl I dare not 
Resolve the fatal quesdon I propose. 
If dying wmikl annoe, I were a Roman : 
But to siand an acjunit thui stom of pawiooiL 

VoLL 



Transoenda a womaiifi weakness. Hark ! what 

noise ? 
Tis news from Cnriatius I Love, I thank thee ! 

Enter a Servont. 

Weli» does he yield? Distract me not with si- 
lence! 
Say, in one word- ■ 

Serv. Your fodier—- -* 

Boraiitu What of him? 
Would he not let him yield ? Oh, cruel fother ! 

Sirv, Madam, he's here--'-* 

Horatio. Who? 

Serv. Borne by his attendants. 

HoroitUL What meanest diou ? 

JSa^tfT HoRATius, kd in hy hi$ SeroaiUu 

Hot, Lead me yet a litUe onward; 
I shall recover straight. 

Horatio, My gracious sire ! 

Hot, Lend me thy am, Horatto-^So — ^My 
child, 
Be not surprised; an old man must expect 
These little shocks of nature ; they are hints- 
To warn us of our end. 

MonUia, How are you, w ? 

Hor, Bettei^ much better. My firail body 
could not 
Support the swelling tumult of my soul. 

Horatio. No accident, I hope, alanned you, 
sir! 
My brothers— 

Hor, Here, go to the field aoain, 
You, Cantus and Vindicius, and observe 
£adi circumstance. I shall be glad to hear 
The manner of the fi^t. 

Horatio. Are they engaged ? 

JHbr. They are, Horatia. But first let me 
thank thee 
For staving from the field. I would have seen 
Hie fight myself; bnt this unlucky illness 
Has forced me to retire. Whereis thy friend ? 

Enter a Servant^ who givet a paper to Horatia, 
ojui retires. 

What paper't that? Why dost thou tremble so? 
Here, let bm open it [Thto the papery and 
opene it,] From Curiatius ! 
Horatia. Oh, keep me not in this suspense, 
my folker! 
Relieve me from the rack. 
Sor. He ««Ua thee here. 
He dare not do an action that would make him 
Unwoithy of thy k>ve ; and therefore— ^^ 

RoroAk Dies!---^ 
Wellt— I am satisfied. 
Ifor. I see by thb 
Thou hast endeavoured to pennade thy lover 
To quit the combat. Couldst thou think, Uorada, 
H^d sacrifice his country to a woBMm ? 

Horatia, I know not what I tbo«||ht. He 
proves too pbunly, 
4F 
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>Vhat£'er it wi^ I vfBsdet^td in him 
'Whom I applied to. 

Hot, Do not think ao» dau^feer; 
Could he, with honour, have declined the fight, 
I should rnvself have joined in thy request. 
And forced him from the field. But thii^ my 

child. 
Had he consented, and had Alba's cause, 
Supported by another ann, been baffled, 
'What then couldst thou expect? Would he not 

curse 
His foolish love, and hate thee for thy fond- 
ness? 
Nay, think, perhaps, 'twas artifice in thiee 
To aggrandize thv race, and lift their fame 
Triumphant o'er his ruin and his country's ? 
Ththk Well on that^ and reason must convince 

thee. 
Horatia. [Wddly^ Alas ! had reason ever yet 

the power 
To talk down grief, or .bid the tortured wretch 
Not feel his anguish ? Tis impossible. 
Could reason govern, I shoula now rejoice 
They were engaged, and count the tedious mo- 
ments 
Till conquest smiled, and Rome again were free. 
Codld reason govern, I should beg of Heaven 
To guide my brother's sword, and plunge it deep 
Even in the bosom of the man I bve : 
I should forget he ever wcm my soul, 
Forget 'twas your command that bade me love 

him, 
Nay, fly, perhaps, to yon detested field. 
And spurn witn scorn his mangled body . froth 

me. 
Eor, Why wilt thou talk thus? Pr/thee be 

more calm. 
I can forgive thy tears; they flow from natate ; 
And could have gladly wished the Alban state 
Had fouod us other enemies to vanquish. 
But Heaven has willed it, and Heaven's will be 

done! 
The glorious expectation of success 
Buoys up my soul, nor lets a thought intrude 
To dash my promised ioys ! What steady valour 
Beams from their eyes T Just so, if fancy's power 
May form conjecture from his after^ce, 
Rome's founder must have looked, whan, warm 

in youth. 
And flushed with future cotiquest^ forth he 

marched 
Against proud Acron, with whose bleeding spoils 
He eraded the altar of Feretrian Jo ve 
MeUiinks I feel recovered : I might venture 
Forth to the field again. What ho I Volscinius ! 
Attend me to the camp. 

Horatio, My dearest father, 
I^t me entteat your stay; the tumult there 
Will discompose you, and a quick relapse 
May prove most dangerous. Ill restrain my 

tears. 
If they ofiend you. 



Hor. Well, ni be advised, 
Twere now too late; ere this they must have 

conquered ; 
And here's the happy messenger of glory ! 

Enter Valeria. 

Valeria, All*s lost ! All's ruined ! Freedom b 

. no more! 
Hot. What dost thou say? 
VaUria, That Rome*s subdued by Alba. 
Hor, It cannot be. Where are my sons? All 

dead? 
Valeria, Publius is still alive— the other two 
tiave paid the fatal debt they owed their ooun- 

Hor, Publius alive I You must mistake, V»* 
leria. 
He knows his duty better. 
He must be dead, or Rome victorious. 

Valeria, Tliousands as well as I beheld the 
combat 
After his brothers' death he stood alone, 
And acted wonders against three assailants; 
Till forced^ at last, to save himself hy fligh t 
Hor, By flight ! And did the soldiers let him 
pass? 
Oh, I am ill again ! The coward villain ! 

[Throwing kimMclfiMo his chair, 
Horatio, Alas, my brothers ! 
Hor, Weep not tot them, girl. 
They've died a death which kings themselves 

might envy, 
And whilst they lived, they saw their country 

free. . . 

Oh, had I perished with them ! But for him^ 
Whose impious flight dishonours all his race. 
Tears a fond father's heart, and tamely bartfers^ 
For poor precarious lif^, his countr^s glory — 
Weep, weep for him, and let me jom my tears ! 
Valeria, What could he do^ my lord, when 

three opposed him ? 
Hot. Die! 
He misht have died. Oh^ villain! villain! vil- 
lain ! 
And he sh^l die ! this arm shall sacrifice 
The life he dared preserve. i^ith infamy. 

[kndeavouring to rise. 
What means this weakness ? 'Tis untimely now, 
When I should punish an ungrateful boy. 
Was this his boasted virtue, which could charm 
His cheated sovereign, and brought tears of joy 
To m V 6ld eyes ? So young a hypocrite ! 
Oh, sname, sham^ shame 1 

Valeria, Have patience, sir; all Rome 
Beheld his valour, and approved hb flight 
Against such opposition. 

Hor. Tell not me ! 
What's Rome to me? Rome may excuse her 

traitor) 
But I'm the guardian of my house's honour. 
And I will puniahy Pray ye, lead me iortb; 
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I wouM have air. But gnmt me strength^ kind 
To do this act of jostice, and 111 own 



Whate*er 'gainst Home your awful wills decree. 
You still are just and merciful to me. [Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 



SCENB I.-7il Room in Horatiui$ haute. 

^nier Hobatius, Valeria foUoming, 

Bar. Aw AT, away! I feel my strength re- 
newed. 
And I will bunt the villain through the world : 
No deserts shall conceal^ nor darkness hide him. 
Me is well skilled in flight; but he shall find 
lis not so easy to elude the vengeance 
Of a wronged father's arm, as to escape 
His adversarVs sword. 

Valeria, Restrain youz rage 
But for a moment, sir. Wh^n you shall heas 
The whole unravelled, you will find be is inno- 
cent. 

Hot. It cannot be. 

Valeria, And see, my brother comes. 
He may perhaps relate <- 

Hot. I will not hear him ; 
I will not listen to my shame again. 

Enter Valerius. 

VaL I come with kind condolance fron^ the 
king 
To soothe a father's grief, and to express 

JIbr. I've heard it all ; I pray you spare my 
blushes. 
I want not consolation; 'tis enough 
Thev perished for their country. But the third — 

Val True, he indeed may well supply your 
loss, 
And calls for all your fondness. 

Hot, Allmyvei^seance: 
And be shall have it, sir. 

VaL What means my lord? 
Areyon alone displeased for what he has done ? 

flor. 'TIS I alone, I find^ must punish it 

VaL Venseance! 
Pnnish, my lord ! What fault has he committed? 

Hot, Why will you double my confusion thus ? 
Isflig^noftuilt? 

VaL In such a case as his 
^was glorious. 

Hor. Glorious ! Qh, rare sophistiy ! 
To find a way through infamy to gloiy. 

VaL I scarce can trust my senses— Infiuny ! 
What, was it infamous to save his country ? 
Is art a crime ? Is it the name of flight 
We can't forpve^ thongh its adored effect 
Restored us all to freedom, fame, and empire ? 

Hot, What fai^e, what freedom? Who has 
saved bis country ? 

VaL Your son, my lord, has done iu 

Pbr. How, when, where? 



VaL Is it possible ? Did not you say you knew ! 
Uor, I care not what I knew — Oh, tell me all? 
Is Rome still free ? Has Alba — Has my son — 

Tell me 

Vol. Your son, my lord, has slain her cham- 
pions, 
flbr. What,Publius? 
Vol. Ay, Publius. 

Hor. Oh, let me clasp diee to me I 
Were there not three renuuning? 

VaL True, there were ; 
But wounded all. 

Hor, Your sister here had told us 
That Rome was vanquished, that my son was 

fled 

VaL And he did fly; but 'twas that flight pre- 
served us. 
All Rome as well as she has been deceived. 
Har, Let me again embrace thee— Come, re- 
late it. 
Did I not say, Valeria, that my boy 
Must needs be dead, or Rome victorious ? 
I long to hear the manner — Well, Valerius — 
Vol Your other sons, my lord, had paid the 
debt 
Thcij owed to Rome, and he alone remained 
'Gainst three opponents, whose united strength, 
Though wounded each, and robbed of half their 

force, 
Was still top great for his. A while he stood 
Their fierce assaults, and then pretended flight. 
Only to tire his wounded adversaries. 

Hor, Pretended flight, and thus succeeded, l»! 
Oh, glorious boy ! 

VaL 'Twas better still, my lord ; 
For all pursued, but not with equad speed. 
Each, ea^er for th^ conquest, pressed to reach 

him ; 
Nor did the first, till 'twas too late, perceive 
His fainter brothers panting far behind. 

Hor, He took them singly, then ? An easy conr 
quest : 
Twas boy's play only ! 

VaL Never did I see 
Such universal joy, as when the last 
Sunk on the ground beneath Horatius' sword; 
Who seemed a while to jfwrley as a friend, . 
And would have given him life, butCaius scorn- 
ed it 
Valeria, Caius ! Oh, poor Horatia ! 
Hor, Peace, I charge thee. 
GOf dress thy face in smiles, and bid thy friend 
Wake to new transports. Let ambition fire her. 
What is a lover lost ? There's not a youth 
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Jji Rome bat will adnre htr. l&igi wiU wA 
. For iier alloDKe now, and mightii^t cfaieft 
Be honoured by her smiles. Will they not, 

youth? [Exit Valeria, 

VaL Most sure, my lord, this day has added 

worth 
To her, whose merit was before unequalled. 
Hor. How GDold I doubt hb vivtoe 1-— Mighty 

gods ! 
This is true glory, to preserve Ids cotstry. 
And bid, by one brave act, the Horatiaottune 
In fame's eternal volumes be enrolled. 
Methinks already I behold his triumph. 
Rome gazes on him like a second fouoder ; 
The wondering eye of childhood views widi ftwe 
The new divimty ; and trembling age 
Crowds eager on to Uess hin^ ere it dies ! 
Ere long, perliaps, they will raise altars to faimy 
And even with hymns and sacrifioe adore 
The virtue I suspected ! — Oracioes Heaven ! 
Where is he ? Let me fly, and at his feet 
Forget the father, and implore a pardon 
For such injustice. 

VaL You may soon, my lord. 
In his embraces lose the fend reroemlnance 
Of your mistaken rage. The king, ere this, 
Has from the field dispatched him ; he but staid 
Till he could send him home with some sbght 

honours 
Of scattered wreaths, and grateful songs of pnwe; 
For till toHnorrow he postfxmes the pomp 
Of solemn thanks, and sacrifice to Heaven 
For liberty retosred. Bet hark ! that shout. 
Which sounds from far, and ieems the nin|^ 

voice 
Of thousands, speaks him onward on >bis way. 
Uor. How my heart dances !-— Yet I bkMh to 

meet him. 
But I will on. Come, come, Horatia ; leaine 

[CaUinftatthedoor. 
Thy sorrow far behind, and let us fly 
With open anas to greet our commea ^ory. 

[ExU. 

Enter Horatia and Valesia. 

Horatia. Yes, I will go ; this fadier^s hard 
command 
filiall be obeyed ; and I will meet the CQOipieror, 
But not in smiles, 

VaL Oh, go not, gentle lady ! 
Might I advise* 

Valeria, Your ^efs are yet too fresh. 
And amy offend him. Do not, my Horatia. 

VaL fadeed'tweve better to avoid his pre- 



Observe me well ; am I not nobly dMoged ? 
Stream my sad eyes, or heaves my braast one 

groan? 
No : for I doubt no longer. Tis not grief, 
'Tis resolution now, and fixed despair. 

Valeria. My dear Horatia, you strike terrors 
through me; 
Whet4readtul purpeee iMit tbou famed? Oh, 
speak! 
Vol, Talk gently to ber^-— Hear me yet, sweet 
Jedy! 
You must not go ; whatever you retelve, 
There is a sight will pierce yaa to the lenL 
Horatia. What sight? 
Vol. Alas, I Bhiwid he g)ad to hide it; 

But it is 

Horatia. What? 

VaL Your brother wears in triumph 
The very scarf I boie to Curiatins. 

&fratia, \W%ldlv.^ Ye gods, I th^ ye! 'tis 
with My I hc«r it. 
If I should falter now, that sight woald rou&e 
My drooping rage, and sweU the tempest bod- 
er. 

But soft ; they may ptevcnt me; wild pu- 

sion 
Betrays my pnrpo6e.-*-*-^lldiaBeBibleatlfalhflm. 

[She tits down. 
Vol. She softens now. 
Valeria. How do you, my Horatia ? 
Horatia. Alas, my friend, 'tis madaeis which 

lutter 

StnoB you persuade roe tben» I will not gp. 
But leave me to myself; I would eitheie; 
Alone in silent sadness now mj tears, 
And meditate on my unheard af woes. 

VaL [To Valeria.] Twen well to bNmooi 
this. But may she not, 
If lefV alone, dp outrage on hcnelf ? 
Valeria, I have prevented timt; she bu not 
near her 
One instrument of death. 

Val, Betare we then. 
But, Oh, not &r, for now I feel my eoul 
Still more perplexed with love. Who Jkatws, 

Valeria, 
Bnt when this starm jof grief faaa Uevn its fiH, 
She may grow calm, and listen to my vows? 

[JBtemU ValatiMS.amt Vdoria, 



It will revive your sorrows, and 

Horatia, Sir, when I saw you last I was a 
woman, 
' The fool of nature, a fond prey to grief, 
Made up of sighs and tears. But now my soul 
Disdains the very thonght of what I was ; 
'lis grown too callous to be moved with toys. 



After a thort nkncty Ho&atxa. rues and uma 
forward, 

HoKotia. Yes, they ase^aei andaew he to, 

my soul! 
This way i can elnde thtir sewch. Theiieeit, 
Which doate like mine, nnstbvaek tebe:ei«aie. 
Just now I thonght, had Curiatsu^ tt«ad» 
I oottid have drivep. Inm irons my heeaet fisBArer. 
But death has cancelled aU so* waongs^ once. 
— Thcy»weoc net wrongs; -twas nofrtue which 

undid us ; 
And virtue shall unite us in the grave. 
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I heaid them fluy, •• tbey de|Mur|ed huta^ 
Tbil tbqr bad robbed me 9^ all means of de^th. 
Vaio dioogbt ! they knew not half Honitia's pur- 

pOSfB. 



Be v^flolii^ my Wother ; lot ne wenk 
Unmanly fondness mingle with tliv ▼irttte, 
And I will Umdi thee aearlr. Ob, cone on, 
nris thou alone eiinst fiv4s wratift pepce. lEarit. 



ACT V. 



fiCWE h^A M^mqfJUmt. 



Chorm of Jfoutks imd Virgin$ nngmg, tmd smI- 
Uriiu k r mnc h a ^^akf fl^mtrif ifc Th^ «»- 
ten £io»ATiDS» Uwmgim the turn qfFvBLivs 

UOEATIU^. 

ChorvB. TkuSy/fT freedom m% ewh 

"Bam ker Aaefy tribiue p9ur$ ; 
And.im eme mctariou9 «m 
HaffexhamU her blooming etorei. 

A Youth. Scatter here the ipmrel eromm^ 
BtMem of immartal wreue I 
Womdroiu youth ! to thy rmosM 
Future tim€9 9haU ^^iturt nm$e. 

A Virgin. Scatter here the myrtle wreuthy 

Though the bioodku mietor^i due ; 
Gratrful thouigudf mud from deuth 
ShuU dewie th§t mreifth to you. 

A Yguth. Seutter here the ooh$u hough; 
Even for one averted fate. 

We that dole meed bettom 

He moed ail who toned the etate, 

Chonwk ThM^forfreedom^^c. 

Sor, Thondost fonipve me Iben, myiearest 
boy? 
I cannot tell thee half, my epstasy. 
Hie day which cave thee first to my glad hopes 
Was misery t» »»-— ^Fm mad with traaqwrt ! 
Why are ye siileDt thqre ? Again renew 
Your sonss of praise, and in a louder strain 
JPoor fofftt your joy, and tell the liatemng spheres 
That Bony is freed by my Horatius^ hand. 

Fuh, No more, my fnend& ^Yott mast per- 

me,sir. 
To contradict you here. Not but my aoul, 
Like yoorsy i« open to the charms of praise : 
There is no joy beyond it, when the mind 
Of iiim, who JMum it^icaD wkh honest pride 



Confess it just, and listen to its 

But now ihe tdls I hmre sustained seqnive 

Their interval of sest, and cyenr sense 

Is deoS to pleaaur»^< — Let me leave.you, friends; 

We're near our home, and wonld be fcivate now : 

To-morrow we*ll expect your kind attendance, 

To share our joys, and waft ow thanks to heaven.{ 

Am they are going offy HojaATiA ru$he$ in. 
Horatio. Whens is ins jnight^ chi^? 



Hor. My daughter's race ! 
I bade her oome; she h»8 forgot her aoraows, 
And is «^vn my child. 

HoratuL Is this the hen> 
TJm trample's nature's ties, and nobly soars 
Above the. dictates of humanity ? 
Let me observe him weU. 

Pub. Whajt means my sister? 

Horatio, Thy sisltf I ( itisfliakn the 
title; 

Base and inhuman ! Give me had^ my husband^ 
My life, my sod, m? mniderad Curiatius I 

Fuh. He penshed for his country. 

Horatio. Gradons^^sods ! 
Was^t not enough that thou hadst murdered him, 
But thou must triumph in thy gnUt, and wear 
His Ueedii^ spoils ?--r01v let me tear them from 

thee, 
Drink the dear drops that issued f»sm his wmmds, 
Moce dear tome tban the whole tide diat swells 
With impious pride a hostile brother's heart I 

Hor. Am I awake, or is it all illusion ! 
Was it for this thou cam'st ! 

Pub. Horatia, hear me ; 
Yet I am calm, and can forgive thy folly ; 
Would I could call it by no harsher name ! 
But do not tempt me farther. Go, my sister. 
Go hide thee from die world, nor let a Roman 
Know with ivhat insolence tbou darest avow 
Thy infamy, or what is more, my shame^ 
How tamely I forgave it Go^ Horatia. 

Horatia. I wiU not go. What, have I touched 
thee, then? 
And canst shou£Bel^.-Oh, tfmdc not dmu Aalt 

lose 
Thy share of aagutsh. FU panne thee sdll. 
Urge thee all d^ with thy unnatural crime j^ 
Tear, harrow up thy breast; and then at m^ 
111 be the fuiy that shall haunt thy dreams, 
Wake thee with shrieks, and place bctee % 



Thy mangled friends in all their pomp of horror. 
Fub. Away with her! 'tis wonanish complaitt* 

Think'st thou such (trifles can alam die man, 
Whose npUest passion is his coemtrfs love ? 
— ^Let it be thine, and learn to bear affliction. 

Hormtia. €une on my oonatiT's low ! the tridk 
ye teach as 
To make us slaves beneath the mask <if .virtue; 
To Dob us of each soft endearing sense^ 
And violate the first great law within us* 
I scorn die impious pasiion. 

Fub. Have a ewe ; 
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Thou'st toudied a ttring which may awake 1117 
vengeance. 

Horatio, [Atide,] Then it shall do it 

Fub, Oh, if thou dai'st prophane 
That sacred tie which winas about my heart, 
By Heaven I swear, by the great gods who rule 
The fate of empires, 'tis not this fond weakness 
Which hangs upon me^ and retards my justice, , 
^or even thy sex, which shall protect thee from 
me. [Cfapping Ms hand on hit sword. 

Hor, Drag her away-^tbou'lt make me curse 

thee, girl 

Indeed she's mad. [To PuhUus, 

Horatio, Stand ofl^ I am not mad 

Nay, draw thy sword ; I do defy thee, murderer. 
Barbarian, Roman !•— Mad ! The name of Rome 
Makes madmen of you all ; my curses on it ! 
I do detest its impious policy. 
Rise, rise, ye states! (on, that my voice could fire 
Your tardy wrath !^ confound its selfish greatness, 
Raze its proud walls, and lay its towers in ashes ! 

Fuh, 111 bear no more 

[Dramng his sword, 

Hor, Distraction ! — ^Force her oflP— — 

Horatio. [Struggling.'] Could I but prove the 
Helen to cfestroy 
This cursed unsocial state, Fd die with transport : 
Gaze on the spreading fires — till the last pile 
Sunk in the blaze— then mingle with its ruins. 

Pub. Thou shalt not live to that 

[Exit after her. 
Thus perish all the enemies of Rome ! [Without. 

Rerenter Valerius. 

VaL Oh, horror ! horror ! execrable act ! 
If there be law in Rome ; if there be justice. 
By Rome, and all its gods, thou shalt not 'scape. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter Publius, followe4 Inf Horatia 
wounded. 

Horatio, Now thou'st indeed been kind, and I 
forgive you 
The death of Curiatins ; this last blow 
Has cancelled all, and Uiou'rt again my brother. 

Hor. Heavens ! what a sight 1 
A daughter bleeding by a brother's hand ! 
My child ! my child ! 

Horatia. What means this tenderness? I 
thought to see jrou 
Inflamed with rage against a worthless wretch, 
Who has dishonoured your illustrious race. 
And stained its brightest fame : in pity look not 
Thus kindly on me, for I have injured you. 

Hor. Thou hast not, girl ; 
I said 'twas madness, but he would not hear me. 

Horatio. Oh, wrong hiin not; his act was noble 
justice; 
I forced him to the deed ; for know, my father, 
It was not madness, but the firm result 
Of settled reason, and deliberate thought 
I was resolved on death, and witness. Heaven, 



fd not have died by any hand but his, 

For the whole round of fame his worth shall 

boast 
Through future ages. 

Hor. What hast thou said ? Wert thou so bent 
on death ? 
Was all thy rage dissembled ? 

Horatio, Alas ! my father ! 
All but my love was raise ; what that inspired 
I uttered freely. 

But for the rest, the curses wliich I poared 
On heaven-defended Rome, were merely lures 
To tempt his rage, and perfect my destructioD. 
Heaven ! with what transport I beKeld him moved ! 
How my heart leaped to meet the welcome Doia^ 
Stained with the Ufe-blood of my Cariatius ! 
Cementing thus our union even in death. 

Pub. My sister, live ! I chai^ thee live, Ho- 
r^al 
Oh, thou hast planted daggers here. 

Horatio, My brother ! 
Can you foigive me too ? then I am happy. 
I dared not hope for that Ye gentle gWts, 
That rove Elysium, hear the sacred soand ! 
My father and my brother both foi^ive me ! 
I have again their sanction on my love. 
Oh, let me hasten to those happier chmes. 
Where, unmolested, we shall share our joys, 
Nor -Rome, nor Alba, shall disturb us more. 

[Diet. 

Hor, 'TIS gone, the prop, the comfort of taj 
age. 
Let me reflect ; this room I had four children. 
No happier father hailed the son*s uprising : 
Now, I have none, for, Publius, thou most die: 
Blood calls for blood — to ei^piate one parridde, 
Justice demands another — Art thou ready ? 

Pub. Strike ! 'tis the consummation of niy 
wishes 
To die, and by your hand. 

Hor. Oh, blind old man! 
Wouldst thou lift up thy sacrilegious hand 
Against the chief, the god, that saved thy coun- 
try? 
There's something in that face that awes my sou^ 
Like a divinity. Hence, thou vile weapon, 
Disgrace my hand no more. 
[A cry without. Justice ! Justice !] 
What noise is that ? 

Enter Volscinius. 
Vois. All Rome, my lord, has taken the ahum, 
and crowds 
Of dtisens, enraged, are posting hither. 
To call for justice on the head of Publios. 
Hor. Ungrateful men! how dare they? I^ 
them come. 

Eater Tullus, Valerius, and dtiient. 
VaL See, fellow-citizens, see where she lieS| 
The bleeding victim. 
TuL Stop^ unmannered youth ! 
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Hunk'st thou we know not wherefore we are 

here? 
Seest thou yon drooping sire ? 

Hor, Permit them, sir. 

TuL What would you, Romans t 

VaL We are come, dread sir, 
In the behalf of murdered innocence i 
Murdered by him, the man 

Hot, WWose conquering arm 
Has saved you all from ruin. Oh, shame ! shame ! 
Has Rome no gratitude ? Do ye not blush 
To think whom your insatiate rage pursues ? 
Down, down, and worship him. 

"lit Citizen. Does he plead for him? 

2d Citixefu Does he foi^ve his daughter's death ? 

Hor. He does, 
And glories in it, glories in the thought 
That there's one Roman left who da^s be grate- 
ful; 
If you are wronged, then what am I ? Must I 
Be taught my duty by the affected tears 
Of strangers to my blood ? Had I been wronged, 
I know a father's ri^ht, and had not asked 
This ready-talking sir to bellow for me, 
And mouth my wrongs in Rome. 

Vol. Friends, coautrymen, Iregard not what he 
says; 
Stop, stop Your ears, nor hear a frantic father 
Thus plead against his child. 

Hor. He does belie me. 
What child have I? Alas, I have but one ! 
And him you would tear from me. 

All Citigens. Hear him ! hear him ! 

Fub. No ; let me speak. Think^st thou, un- 
grateful youth. 
To hurt my quiet? I am hurt beyond 
Thjr power to harm me. Death^s extremest tor- 
tures 
Were happiness to what I feel. Yet know, 
My injured honour bids me live ; nay, more. 
It bids me even descend to plead for life. 
But wherefore waste I words ? Tis not to him. 
But you, my countrymen, to you, I speak j 
lie loved the maid. 

Ut.Cititen, How ! loved her ! 



Pub. Fondly loved her ; 
And, under shew of public justice, screens 
A private passion, and a mean revenge. 
Think you, I loved her not ? High Heaven's my 

witness 
How tenderly I loved her; and the pangs 
I feel this moment, could you see my heart. 
Would prove too plainly I am still her brother. 

Ut Citizen. He shall be saved. 
Valerius has misled us. 

All Citizens. Save him ! save him ! 

TuL If yet a doubt remains, 
Behold that virtuous father, who could boast, 
This very mom, a numerous progeny, 
The dear supports of his declining age ; 
Then read the sad reverse with Pitying eves, 
And tell your conscious hearts they feu tor you. 

Hor. I am overpaid by that, nor claim I aug^t 
On their accounts ; by high Heaven, I swear, 
I'd rather see him added to the heap. 
Than Rome enslaved. 

Ut Citizen. Oh, excellent Horatius ! 

AU Citizens. Save him ! save him ! 

TuL Then I pronounce him free. And now, 
Horatius, 
The evening of thy stonny day at last 
Shall close in peace. Here, take him to thy 
breast ! 

Hor. My son, my conqueror ! 'twas a fatal 
stroke. 
But shall not wound our peace. This kind em« 

brace 
Shall spread a sweet oblivion o'er our sorrows ; 
Or, if in after times, though 'tis not long 
That I shall trouble you, some sad remembrance 
Should steal a sigh, and peevish age forget 
Its resolution, only boldly say, 
Thou sav'dst die state, and I'll intreat forgiveness. 
Learn hence, ye Romans, on how sure a base 
The patriot builds his happiness ; 
Grief may to grief in endless round succeed. 
And nature suffer when our children bleed ; 
But still superior must that hero prove, 
Whose first, best passion^ is his country's love. 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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MBN. 
Philip, king ofMacedon. 
Perseus, Am elder ion. 
Demetrius, hit younger softy 
Pericles, thefnendofFeruu9* 
Aktioonus, a minUter of state, 
Dtmas, the kin^i favourite. 



WOMEN. 

Erixeme, the Thradan princess. 
Her attendant. 



ScenCy — Macedon. 



ACT I. 



SCENE L 

Enter Cvrtius and Posthumivs. 

Cur. There^s flomething of magniilGtiiioe »- 
boui us, 
I have not seen at Rome. Bat yoa can tell me. 

[Oaxes round. 
Post» True : hither sent on fonner embassies^ 
I know this splendid court of Macedon, 
And haughty Philip, well. 

Cur. His pride presumes 
To treat us here like subjects more than Romans^ 
More than ambas8ad(»s, who in our bosoms 
Bear peace and war, and throw him which we 

please. 
As Jove his storm, or sunshine, on his creatures. 
Post, Thb Philip only, since Rome's glory rose, 
Preserves its granoeur to the name of ting ; 
Like a bold star, that shews its fires by day. 
The Greek, who won the world, was sent before 

him. 
As the grey dawn before the blase of noon: 



Philip had ne'er been oonqiiered, but by Rome; 
And what can fame say more of mortal mtn f 

Cur. I know his public character. 

Post. It pains me 
To turn my thought on his domestic state. 
There Phihp is no god ; but pours his heart, 
In ceaseless groans, o'er his 'contending sons ; 
And pays die secret tax of mighty men 
To their mortality. 

Cur. But whence this strife, 
Which thus afflicts him ? 

Post. From this Philip's bed 
Two Alexanders spring. 

Cur. And but one world ? 
Twill never do. 

Post. They both are bri^t ; but ooe^ 
Benignly bri^t, as stars to mariners; 
And one a comet^ with malignant blas^ 
Denouncing ruin. 

Cur. You mean Perseos. 

Post. True. 
Hie younger son^ Demetriui^ jtm well know, 
3 
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Was bred at Rome, our hostage from liis father. 
Soon after, he was sent ambassador. 
When Philip feared the thunder of our arms. 
Rome's manners won him, and his manners Rome; 
Who granted peace, declaring she forgave 
To bis high worth the conduct of his father. 
Hiis gave him all the hearts of Macedon ; 
Whi(£, joined to his high patronage from Rome, 
Inflames his jealous brother. 

Cur. Glows there not 
A second brand of enmity? 

Pott. Oycs; 
The fair Enxene. 

Cur. IVe partly heard 
Her smothered story. 

Post. Smothered by the king ; 
And wisely too : but thou shalt hear it all. 
Not seas of adamant, not mountains whelmed 
On guilty secrets, can exclude the day. 
Long burnt a fixed hereditary hate 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace ; 
The sword by both too much indulged in blood. 
Philip, at length, prevailed ; he took, by night, 
The town and palace of his deadly foe ; 
Rushed thn.ug& the flames, which he had kindled 

round. 
And slew him, bold in vain ; nor rested there ; 
Bat, with unkingly cruelty, destroyed 
Two Httle sons within their mother's arms; 
Thus meaning to tread out those sparks of war, 
Which miglit one day flame up to strong revenge. 
Hie queen, through grief, on her dead sons ex- 
pired. 
One child alone survived ; a female infant, 
Amidst these horrors, in the cradle smiled. 
Cur. What of that infant ? 
Post. Stung with sharp remorse, 
The victor took, and gave her to his queen. 
The child was bred, and honoured as her own ; 
She grew, she bloomed ; and now her eyes repay 
Her brothers' wounds, on Philip's rival sons. 

Cur. Is, then, Erixene that Thracian child ? 
now just the gods ! from out that ruined house 
He took a brand, to set his own on fire. 

Post. To give thee, friend, the whole in minia- 
ture. 
This is the picture of great Pliilip's court : 
The pn>ud, but melancholy king, on high. 
Majestic sits, like Jove, enthroned in darkness ; 
His sons are as the thunder in his hand ; 
And the fair Thracian princess is a star, 
That sparkles by, and gilds the solemn scene. 

f Shouts heard. 
^, , their year. 

The famed lustration of their martial powers ; 
Thence, for our audience, chosen by the king. 
If be provokes a war, his empire shakes, 
And all Her lofty glories nod to ruin. 
Cur. Who comes ? 

Post. O, that's the jealous elder brother ! 
Irregular in manners, as in form. 
Observe the fire, high birth and empire kindle ! 
Vol. L 



Cur. He holds his conference with much emo« 

tion. 
Post. The brothers both can talk, and, in their 

turn, 
Have borne away the prize of eloquence 
At Athens. Shun his walk : our own debate 
Is now at hand. We'll seek his lion sire, 
Who dares to frown on us, his conquerors ; 
And carries so much monarch on his brow, 
As if he'd fright us with the wounds, we gave 

him. [Exeunt. 

Enter P.£RSku9 and Pcriclei. 

Per. Tis empire ! empire ! empire ! let that 
word 
Make sacred all I do, or can attempt ! 
Had I been born a slave, I should affect it; 
My nature's fiery, and, of course, aspires. 
Who gives an empire, by the gift defeats 
All end of giving ; and procures contempt 
Instead of gratitude. An empire lost. 
Destroyed, would less confound me, than resigned. 

Pert. But are you sure Demetrius will at- 
tempt ? 

Per. Why does Rome court him? For his vir- 
tues? No. 
To fire him to dominion ; to blow up 
A civil war ; then to support him in it : 
He gains the name of king, and Rome the power! 

Peri This is indeed, tlie common art of Rome. 

Per. That source of justice through the won- 
dring world ! 
His youth and valour second Rome's designs : 
The first impels him to presumptuous hope ; 
The last supports him in it. Tnen his person ! 
Thy hand, O Nature, has made bold with mine. 
Yet more ! what words distill from his red lip. 
To gull the multitude ! and they make kings. 
Ten thousand fools, knaves, cowards, lumped to* 

gether. 
Become all wise, all righteous, and almii];hty ! 
Nor is this all : the foolish Thracian maid 
Prefers the boy to me 1 

Peri. And does that pain you ? 

Per. O Pericles, to death f It is most true. 
Through hate to him, and not tlirough love for 

her, 
I paid my first addresses ; but became 
Tne fool 1 feigned : njy sighs are now sincere. 
It smarts; it burns : O that 'twere fiction still ! 
By Heaven, she seems more beauteous than do- 
minion I 

Peri. Dominion and the princess both are lost, 
Unless you gain the king. 

Per. But how to gain him ? 
Old men love novelties ; the last arrived 
Still pleases best ; the youngest steals their smiles. 

Peri. Dymas alone can work him to his plea-, 
sure; 
First in esteem, and keeper of his heart 

Per. To Dymas thou ; and win him to thy will 
In the mean time, I'll seek my double rival; 
4G 
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Curb his prestimptk>D» ftnd erect myself 
In all the dignity of birth before him. 
Whate'er can stir the blood, or sway the mindy 
Is now at stake ; and double is the loss^ » 
When an inferior bears away the prize. 

FerL Your brother, dressed for the solemnity ! 

Fcr, To Dymas fly ! gain him, and think on 
this: 
A prince, indebted, b a fortune inade. 

[Exit Pericles. 

Enter Demetrius. 
Dem. How, brother ! unattired ? Have you for- 

What pomps are due to diis illustrious day ? 
Per, I am no gew-gaw for the throng to gaze 
at: 
Some are designed by nature but for shew ; 
The tinsel and the feather of mankind. 

Dem. Brother, of that no more : for shame, 
gird on 
Your glittering arms, and look like any Roman. 

Per. No, brother, let the Romans look like me, 
If they're ambitious. But, I prithee, stand ; 
Let me gaze on thee : — No inglorious figure ! 
More l£manOt as it ought to be. 
But what is this, that dazzles my weak sight? 
There's sunshine in thy beaver. 

Dem. Tis that helmet. 
Which Alexander wore at Granicus. 

Per, When he subdued the world ? Ila ! is't 

not so? 

What world hast tliou subdued ? O yes, the fair ! 

Tliink'st thou there could, in Macecfoo, be found 

No brow might suit that golden blaze but thine ? 

Dem. I wore it but to grace this sacred day : 
Jar not for trifles. 

Per. Nothing is a trifle. 
That argues the presumption of the soul. 

Dem. Tis they presume, who know not to do- 
serve. 

Per. Or who, deserving, scorn superior merit 

Dem. Who combats with a brother, wounds 
' himself: 

Wave private wrath, and rush upon the foes 
Of Macedon. 

Per. No ; I would not wound 
Demetrius' friends. 

Dem. Demetrius^ friends ! 

Per. The Romans ! 
You copy Hannibal, our great aU^ : 
Say, at what altar was vou sworn their foe ? 
Peace-making brother! Wherefore bring you 

peace. 
But to prevent mjr glory from the field ? 
The peace, you bring, was meant as war. to me; 

Dem. Perseus, be bold when danger's all your 
own : 
War now, were war with Philip more than Rome. 

Per. Come, you love peace; that fair cheek 
hatesascar! 



You, that admire the Romans, break the biidge 
With Codes, or with Curtius leap the gulph; 
And league not with the vices of our foes. 
Dem. What vices? 

Per. With their women and their wits^ 
Your idol Laelius, Lelius the polite. 
I hear, sir, you take* wing, ana mount in metre. 
Terence has owned your aid, your comrade Te* 

rence. 
God-like ambition ! Terence there, the slave ! 
Dem. At Athens bred, and to the arts a foe ? 
Per. At Athens bred, and borrow arts from 

Rome? 
Dem. Brother, Fve done : let our contention 
cease: 
Our mother shudders at it in her grave ! 
And how has Philip mourned ? a dreadful foe^ 
And awful king ; but, oh ! the tenderest parent. 
That ever wept, in fondness, o'er a child 1 

Per. Why, ay, go tell your fatlier; fondly 
throw 
Your arms around liim ; stroke him to your pur- 
pose. 
As you are wont : I boast not so much worth ; 
I am no picture, by the doating eye 
To be surveyed, and hung about his neck ! 
I fight his battles ; that^s all I can do, 
Bi^t, if you boast a piety sincere. 
One way you may secure your father's peace ; 
And one alone — resign Erixene. 

Dem. You flatter me, to think her in my power. 
We run our fates together : you deserve. 
And she can jud^^e : proceed we, then, like friends ; 
And he, who gains ner heart, and gains it fairly, 
Let him enjoy his generous rival's too. 

Per. Smooth-speaking, insincere, insulting boy ! 
Ts, then, my crown usurped but half thy crime? 
Desist; or by the gods, that smile on blood. 
Not thy fine form, nor yet thy boasted peace^ 
Nor patronizing Rome, nor Philip's tears, 
Nor Alexander's helmet; no, nor more. 
His radiant form, should it alight in thunder. 
And spread its new divinity between us, 
Should save a brother from a brother's fury ! 

lErir. 
Dem. How's this ? the waves ne'er ran thus 
high before ; 
Resign thee ! yes, Erixene, with life ! 
Thou, in whose eyes, so modest, and so bright, 
I»ve ever wakes, and keeps a vestal fire; 
Ne'er shall I wean my loud, fond heart from 

thee! 
But Perseus warns me to rouse all my powers. 
As yet I float in dark uncertainty ; 
For though she smiles, I sound not her designs : 
I'll fly, fall, tremble, weep upon her feet; 
And learn (O all ye gods !) my final doom ! 
My father ! ha ! and on his brow deep thought 
And pale concern ! Kind Heaven assuage his sor* 

rows. 
Which strike a damp through all my flames of 
love ! [Exit. 
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Enter King and Antigonus. 

King. Kings of their envy cheat a foolish 
world : 
Fate gives us all in spite, that we alone 
Might have the pain of knowing all is nothing ! 
The scemii^ means of bliss but heighten woe, 
When impotent to make their promise good : 
Hence, kings, at least, bid fairest to be wretched. 
Ant, True, sir; 'tis empty, or tonneoting, all ; 
The days of life are sisters ; all alike : 
None jttst the same ; which serves to fool us on 
Through blasted hopes with change of fallacy : 
While joy is Hke to-morrow, still to come ; 
Nor ends the fruitless chace but in the grave ! 
- King. Ay, there, Antigonus, this pain will 

cease. 
Which meets me at my banquet; liannts my pil- 
low; 
Nor, by the din of arms, is frighted from me ! 
Conscience, what art thou? though tremendous 

power! 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; 
And art, within ourselves, another self, 
A ouMter self, that loves to domineer, 
And treat the monarch frankly as the slave. 
How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds ! 
Make the past present, and the future frown ! 
How, ever and anon, awake the soul. 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horror^ 
In thb long restless dream, which idiots hug. 
Nay, wise men flatter with the name of life? 
jint. You diink too much. 
King. J do not think at all : 
Hie guds impose, the gods inflict, my thoughts, 
And paint my dreams with images of dread ! 
Last night, in sleep, I saw the 'Iliracian queen 
And her two murdered sons. She frowned up- 
on me. 
And pointed at their wounds ! How throbbed 

my heart ? 
How shook my couch ! and when the morning 

came, 
The formidable picture still subsisted, 
And slowly vanished from my waking eye ! 
I fear some heav]^ vcnj^eance hangs in air. 
And conscious deities infuse these thoughts. 
To warn my soul of her approaching doom ! 
The gods are rigid, when they weigh such deeds 
As speak a ruthless heart ; they measure blood 
By drops ; and bate not one in the repay ! 
Could infants hurt me ? 'Twas not like a king ! 
Ant. My lord, I do confess the gods are with 
us; 
Stand at our side in every act of life. 
And on our pillow watch each secret thought; 
Nay, see it in its embryo, yet unborn. 
But their wrath ceases on remorse for guilt : 
And well I know your sorrows touch your sons; 
Nor is it possible but time must quench 
Their flaming spirits in a father's tears. 

Ki^g^Vdln comfort ! I this moment overheard 



My jarring sons, with fuiy, shake my walls. 
Ah ! why my curse from those, who ought to 

bless me ! 
The queen of Thrace can answer that sad ques- 
tion. 
She had two sons ; but two : and so have I. 
Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the world ; and he, who wounds another. 
Directs the goddess, by that part he wounds. 
Where to strike deep her arrows in himself, 

Ant. I own, I think it time your sons receive 
A father's awful counsel ; or, while here. 
Now weary nature calls for kind repose. 
Your curtains will be shaken with trieir broils : 
And, when you die, sons' blood may stain your 

tomb! 
But other cares demand you now : — the Romans ! 

King. O change of pain ! the Romans? Perish 
Rome! 
Thrice happy they, who sleep in humble life. 
Beneath tne* storm ambition blows. Tis meet 
The great should have the fame of happiness^ 
The consolation of a little envy ; 
Tis all their pay for those superior cares. 
Those pangs of heart, their vassals ne'er can feel. 
Where aro these strangers? First I'll hear their 

tale; 
Then talk in private with my sons. 

Ant. But how 
Intends my lord to make his peace with Rome ? 

King. Rome calls me fiery : let them find me 
so. 

Ant. O, sir, forbear ! Too late you felt Rome's 
power. 

King. Yes, and that reason stings me more than 
ever. 
To curse, and hate, and hazard all against her. 

Ant. Hate her too much to give her battle now; 
Nor to your god-like valour owe your ruin. 
Greece, Thessaly, Illyrium, Rome has seized ; 
Your treasures wasted, and jrour phalanx thinned; 
Should she proceed, and strike at Macedon, 
What would be left of empire ? 

King. Philip: alL 
I'll take my thronc-^Send in these foreigners. 

[The Scene drawt^ and discovers a magnificent 

Throne^ Perseus, Demetrius, Courtiers, ifc. 

attending. Posthumius and Curtzus, the 

Roman ambassadors, enter. Trumpets sound. 

The king ascends the throne.] 

Post. Philip of Macedon, to those complaints 
Our friends groan out, and you have heard at 

large, 
Rome now expects an answer. She sits judge, 
And will have right on earth. 

King. Expects an answer ! 
I so shall answer as becomes a king. 

Post. Or more, sir ; as becomes a friend of 
Rome, 

King. Or Alexander's heir, to rise still higher* 
But to the purpose. Thus a king to those^ 
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That would make kings, and puff them out at 

pleasure : 
Has Philip done amiss ? Twas you provoked him. 
My cities, which deserted in my wars, 
I though it meet to punish : you denied me. 
When I had shook the walls of Marena, 
You plucked me thence, and took tiie taken town. 
Then you sent word I should retire from Greece, 
A conquest at my door, by nature mine — 
And said, * here end thy realm ;' as ye were 

Gods! 
And Gods ye shall be, ere Rome humbles me. 
All this is done ; yet PhiUp is your friend ! 
If thb buys friendship, where can ye find foes ? 
In what regard will stern Rome look upon me ? 
If as a friend, too precious let her hold 
Her own esteem, to cast a stain on mine: 
If as an enemy, let her proceed. 
And do as she has done ; she needs no more. 

Po$t. The Romans do no wrong ; yet still are 
men; 
And if to-day an error thwarts their purpose, 
To-morrow sets it right. If Philip loves 
Dominion, and the pride, that waits on kings, 
(Of which, perhaps, his words too strongly savour) 
Humility to Rome will lead him to it. 
She can give more than common kings can 
govern. 

King. Than common kings? Ambassador ! .re- 
member 
Canme — ^i^here first my sword was flushed with 
blood. 

Dem. My lord, forbear. [Aside to the king. 

King, And flt-mnibal still lives. 

Fast, Because he fled at Capua. 

Kiiig. There, indeed, 
I was not with him. 

Post. Therefore he fled alone. — 
Since thu- you treat us, hear another charge. 
Why here detain you, prisoner of your power. 
His daughter, who was once Rome's good ally. 
The king of ITirace ! Why is she not restored ? 
Por our next meeting youHl provide an answer. 
What now has past, for his sake, we forjiive. 

[Pointing to Demetrius. 
But mark this well : there lies some little dis- 
tance, ' 
Philip, between a Roman and a king. 

[Eteunt Romans. 

King. How say'st, unsceptered boaster ? This 
to me ! 
With Hannibal I cleft yon Alpine rocks ; 
With Hannibal choaked Thrasymene with slaugh- 
ter: 
But, O the night of Canns's raging field ! 
When half the Roman senate lay in blood 
Without our tent, and groaned as we caroused ! 
Immortal Gods ! for such another hour ! 
Then throw my carcase to the dogs of Rome. 

Ant. Sir, you forget your sons. 

Khg. Let all withdraw. 

[£j:etifi( all but the king and his sons. 



Two passions only take up all my soul ; 
Hatred to Rome, and tenderness for them. 
Draw near, my sons, and listen to my age. 
By what has past, you see the state of things. 
Foreign alliance must a king secure, 
And insolence sustain to serve his power. 
And if alliances with Rome are needful. 
Much more among ourselves. If I must bear. 
Unmoved, an insult from a stranger's brow. 
Shall not a brother bear a brother's look 
Without impatience ? Whither all this tends, 
Vm sorry that your conscious hearts can tell you: 
Is it not most severe ? Two sons alone 
Have crowned my bed ; and they two are not 

brothers. 
Look here, and, from my kind regards to you, 
Copy such looks as you should bear eadi other. 
Why do I sigh ? Do you not know, my sons? 
And if you do — O let me sigh no more ! 
Let these white hairs put in a claim to peace ! 

Per. Henceforth, my sole contention with my 
brother 
Is this ; which best obers our father's wilL 

Dem. Fatlier, if simple nature ever speaks 
In her own language, scorning useless words. 
You see her now ; she swells into my eyes, 
I take tliee to my heart : I fold thee in it 

[Embracing Pertesu. 
Our father bids ; and that we drink one milk. 
Is now the smallest motive of my love. 

King. Antitronus, the joy their mother felt. 
When they were horn, was faint to what I feel. 

Dem. iiiec, brother, if he docs not weep ! His 
love 
Runs o'er in venerable tears. I'm rude : 
But nature will prevail — My king ! My father ! 

Per, Now cannot I let fall a single tear. 

[Aside. 

King. See ! the good man has caught it too. 

Ant. Such tears, 
And such alone, be shed in Macedonia ! 

King. Be not thou, Perseus, jealous of thy 
brother ; 
Nor thou, Demetrius, prone to give him caase ; 
Nor either think of empire, till I'm dead. 
You need not ; you reign now ; my heart is 

. your's ; 
Sheath your resentments in your father's peace ; 
Come to my bosom both, and swear it there. 

[ilmbracing his sonL 

Ant. Look down, ye gods, and change me, if 
you can. 
This sight for one more lovely ! What so sweet, 
So beautiful, on eartli, and, ah ! so rare. 
As kindred love, and family repose ? 
This, this alliance, Rome, will quite undo' thee. 
See this, proud Eastern monarchs, and look pale! 
Armies are routed, realms o'er-run by this. 

King. Or if leagued worlds superior forces 
brin|T, 
I'd rather die a father than a kmg. 
Fathers alone a fatlier^s heart can know; 
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but 'tis the father bleeds. 
[Exeunt, 



ACT. 11. 



SCENE I. 



Enter Perseus. 
Per. Wbt biters my ambaaador to Dymas ? 
His greatness will not, sure, presume to scorn 
A friendship, offered from an heir of empire ! 
But Perides retunis. 

Enter Pericles. 

Is Dymas our^s ? 
FerL He's cautious, sir; he*s subtle; he's a 
courtier. 
Dymas is now for you, now for your brother ; 
Por both, and neither : he's a summer-insect. 
And loves the sunshine : on his gilded wings. 
While the scales waver, he'll fly doubtful round 

And sing hb flatteries to both alike : 
The scales once fixed, hell settle on the winner. 
And swear his prayers drew down the victory — 
But what success had you, sir, with your broth- 
er? 

Per. All, all my hopes are at the point of 
death! 
The boy triumphant keeps his hold in love : 
He's ever warbling nonsense in her ear 
With all the intoxication of success. 
Darkness incloses me ; nor see I light 
From any quarter dawn, but from his death. 

Peri. Why start at his^deatli, who resolves on 
your's ? 

Per. Resolves on mine ! 

Peri. Have you not marked the princess ? 
You have : with what a beam of majesty 
Her eye strikes sacred awe ! It speaks her mind 
Exalted, as it is. Whom loves she then ? 
Demetrius ? No ; Rome's darling; who, no doubt, 
Dares court her with your empire. And shall 

Perseus 
Survive that loss ? — ^Thus he resolves your death. 

Per. Most true. What crime then to strike 
first ? But how ? 
Or when ? or where ? O Pericles ! assist me. 

Peri. Tis dangerous. 

Per. The fitter for me. 

Peri. Wait an occasion, that befriends your 
wishes. 

Per. Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep ! 
Can thirst of empire, vengeance, beauty, wait r 

PerL In the mean time, accept a stratagem. 
That must secure your empire, or your love. 
Ytmr Jhrother's Roman friendships gall no less 
The kin^ than you : he dreads their consequence. 
Pymas nates Rome ; and Dvmas has a daughter, 
ilow can the king so poweriuUy fix 
Demetrius' faith, as by his marriage there i 



For Dymas thus, Rome's sworn, eternal foe, 

Becomes a spy upon his private life, 

And surety for his conduct. 
Per. True— but thus 

Our art defeats itself. My brother gains 

The favourite, and so strengthens in his treason. 
Peri. Think you he will wed her? No, the 
princess' eye 

Makes no such short-lived conquest. He'll re- 
fuse, 

And thus eflect what I have strove in vain : 

Yes, he'll refuse ; and Dymas, in his wrath. 

Will list for us, and vengeance. Then the king 

Will, doubtless, much resent his son's refusal ; 

And thus we kindle the whole court agamst him. 
Per. My precious friend, I thank thee. I take 
wing 

On ardent hope : I think it cannot fail. 

Go, make thy court to Dymas with this scheme : 

Begone — Erixene ! I'll feed her pride. 

[Looking out. 

Once more, but not expend my breath in vain. 

This meeting stamps unalterable fate ; 

I will wed her, or vengeance 

Enter Erixxne and Delia. 

0, Erixene ! 

O, Princess ! colder than your Thracian snows I 
See Perseus, who ne'er stooped but to the gods, 
Prostrate before you. Fame and empire sue. 
Why have I conauered ? Because you are fair. 
What's empire ? but a title to adore you. 
Why do I number in my lineage high 
Heroes and gods ? That you, scarce less divine, 
Without a blush may listen to my vows. 
My ancestor subdued the world. I dare 
Beyond his pride, and 'grasp at more, in you. 
Obdurate maid ! or turn, or I expire. 
Eris. If love, my lord, is choice, who loves in 

vain 
Should blame himself alone ; and if 'tis fate, 
Tis fate in all : vrhy then your blame on me ? 
My crown's precarious, through the chance of 

war; 
But sure my heart's my own. Each villager 
Is queen of her affections, and can vent 
Her ^bitrary sighs, where'er she pleases. 

Shall then the daughter of a race of kings 

Per. Madam, you justly blame the aiance of 

war; 
The gods have been unkind : I am not so. 
No ! Perseus comes to counterbalance fate. 
Thrace ne'er was conquered if you smile oij 

me. 
Silent ! obdurate still ! as cold as death ! 
But 'tis Demetrius- 
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Eru, Priooe, I take jonr meaning. 
But, if you truly think ms worth prevails^ 
How strange is your request ! 

Per. No, madam, no : 
Though love has hurt my mind, I still can judge 
What springs controul the passions of the greaL 
Ambition is first minister of state ; 
Love's but a second in the cabinet ; 
Nor can he feather there his unfledged shaft 
But from ambition's wing : but you conceive 
More sanguine hopes from him, whom Rome 

supports, 
Than me. You view Demetrius on my throne; 
And thence he shines indeed ! his charms from 

thence 
Transpierce your soul, enamoured of dominion. 
Erix. Why now you shew me your profound 
esteem ! 
Demetrius' guilt alone has diarms for roe ; 
Tis not the prince, but traitor wins my love« 
Such insults are not brooked by royal minds, 
Howe'er their fortunes ebb; and thoiigti I mourn, 

An orphan, and a captive, gods there are 

Fear then an orphan s, and a captive's n^-rong. 

Per. Your cruel treatment ox my passion 

But I'll not talk. This, madam ; only this 

Think not the cause, the cursed cause of all. 
Shall laugh secure, and triumph in my pangs. 
No ; by die torments of an heart on fire, 
lie gluts my vengeance, who defrauds my love ! 

[Exit. 
Erix. What have I done ! In what a whirl- 
wind rage 
Has snatched lum hence on ill ! I frown on Per- 
seus, 
And kill Demetrius. 

Delia, Madam, see the prince. 

Enter Demetrius. 

Erix. Ah, prince ! the tempest, which so loi^ 
has lowered, 
Is now fiill ripe, and bursting o*er your head. 
This moment Perseus' malice flamed before me ; 
Victorious rage broke through his wonted guard. 
And menaced loud your ruin. Fly, O fly 
This instant ! 

D«m. To what refuge f 

Erix, Rome extends 
Her longing arms to clasp you for her own. 

Dem. Madam, 'tis prudent; I confess it is: 
But is it loving as true lovers ought. 
To be so very prudent in our love ? 
I boast not so much wisdom : I prefer 
Death at your feet before the world without you. 

Erix. In danger thus extrem e 

Dem, Oh ! most beloved ! 
Loved you like me, like me you would discern 
That I but execute my brothel's purpose 
By such a flight. At that his clamour, rage, 
And menace aim : to chase a rival hence, 
And keep the field alone. Oh ! shall I leave him 
To gaze whole days; to lean to read your eye ; 



To study your delights, to chide the wind's 

Too rude approach ; to bid the ground be smooth ; 

To follow, like your shadow, where you go ; 

Tread in your steps ; perhaps to touch your 

hand ! 

death ! to minister in little things ; 
From half a glance to prophecy your will. 
And do it, ere well formed in your own mind ! 
Gods ! Gods ! While worlds divide me from my 

princess, ' 

That, snould she call, Demetrius might grow (M 

Ere he could reach her feet ! 
Erix, If Perseus' love 

Pains you, it pains me more. Is your heart 
grieved ? 

Mine is tormented : but since Philip's self 

Is love's great advocate, a flat refusal 

But blows their rage, and hastens your destruc- 
tion. 

Had I not that to fear ! were von secure ! 

1 would ea9e my bosom of its full disdain. 
And dash this bold presumcr on his birth. 
But, see ! tlie grand procession. 

Dem* We must jom it. 

Enter the King, Perseus, Romans, Amtigo- 

KUS, /jfC 

King. Let the procession halt ! and here be 
paid, 
Before yon flamiiu; altar, thanks to Heaven^ 
That bnngs us sa^ to this auspicious day ! 
The great lustration of our martial powers. 
Which from its distant birth to present time 
Unfolds the glories of this antient empire,^ 
And throngs the pride of ages in an hour. 

Post. What figure's that? O Philip! wfakh 
precedes? [Pointing. 

King. The founder of our empire, furious son 
Of great Alcides. We are allied to Heaven ; 
And you, I think, call Romulus a god. 
That, Philip, second of our name ; and here— 
O bend with awe to him, whose red right hand 
Hurled proud Darius like a star from Heaven, 
With lesser lights around him, flaming dowo^ 
And bid the laurelled sons of Macedonia 
Drink their own Ganges ! 

Per. Give him his helmet, brother. [Aside to 

DemetriMS. 

King. You lead the troops that join in mock 
encounter : 
And in no other way you ever meet ! [To his Sons, 
But march one way, and drive the worid before 

you : 
The victor, as our antient rites decree, 
Most hold a feast, and triumph in the bowi 

Dem. I long, my lord, to see the diarge be- 

The brandished faulchion, and the dashmg hehn : 

Though but in sport, it is a sport for men. 

Raw Alexander thus began his fame. 

And overthrew Darius, first, at home. 

We'y practise o'er the plans of future eonqoesU^ 
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While neighbouring nations tremble at our play. 
And own the fault in fortune, not in us, 
That we but want a foe to be immortal. 
Fer. You have supplied my wants : I thank 

you, brother. 
King. [lUiitig, and coming forward. Mtutr^] 
How vain ail outward efforts to supplv 
The soul with joy ! The ooon-tide sun is dark^ 
And music discord, when the heart is low ! 
Avert its omen ! what a damp hangs on me ! 
These sprightlv, tuneful airs, but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there : 
She does not dance to this enchanting sound. 
How, like a broken instrument, beneath 
The skilful touch, my joyless heart lies dead. 
Nor answers to the master's hand divine ! 
Antig» When men once reach their autumn, 
sickly joys 
Fall off apace, as yellow leaves from treea^ 
At every little breath misfortune blows ; 
Til], left quite naked of their happiness, 
In the chiti blasts of winter they expire. 
This b the common lot. Have comfort, then : 
Yonr grief ^U damp the triumph. 

King. It is over. 
Hear too ; the trumpet calls us to the field^ 
And now this phantom of a fight begins. 
Fair princess, you and I will |p together. 
As Priam and briglit Helen did of old. 
To view the war. Your eyes will make them 

bolder. 
And raise the prize of victory itself. 

[All go out but Peneuiy who has obterved De- 

metriui and Erixene alltki$ time conversing, 

and$tay$ behindt thoughtful and disturbed. 

. Per. Before my face she feeds him with her 

smiles: 
The king looks on, nor disapproves the crime ; 
And the boy takes them as not due to me, 
Without remorse, as happy as she'll make him. 
Perish all three ! Fll seeK allies elsewhere; 
Father and brother, nay, a mistress too. 
Destruction, rise! Though thou art blade as 

Nigh^ 
Thy mother, and as hideous as Despair, 
m clasp thee thus, nor think of woman more. 
How the boy doats, and drinks in at his eyes 
Her poison f O to stab him in her arms ! 
And yet do less them they have done to me. 

Enter Pericles. 

Peri. Where is my prince ? The nation's on 
the wing ; 
No bosom but exults; no hand but bears 
A mland or a trophy: and shall Perseus— 
Per. Vengeance ! 

Peri. Hear how with shouts they rend the 
skies ! [Shouts within. 

Bir. Give me my vengeance ! 
Peri. Forty thousand men, 
' In polished annour^ shine against the sun. 



Per. Dare but andther word, and not of venr 
geance, 
And I will use thee, as I would— my brother. 
Pen. Vengeance ! on whom f 
Per. On him. 
PerL What vengeance ? 
Per. Blood. 
Peri Tisyour's. 
Per. What god will give it me ? 
Peri. Your own right hand. 
Per. 1 dare not — for my father. 
PerL You shall dare. 

Per. Shalt thou dare give encouragement to 
Perseus? 
Unfold thy purpose ; Fll outshoot the mark. 
Peri Where are you going ? 
Per. To the mock encounter. 
Peri. What more like mock encounter than 

tlic true ? 
Per. Enough— He's dead ! Twas accident ; 
'twas error. 
No matter what Ten thousand share the blame. 
Peri Hold^ sir ! I had forgot : on this occar 
sion, 
The troops are searched; and foils alone are 

worn. 
Instead of swords^ 

Per. An osier were enough. 
Who pains my heart, plants thunder in my hand. 
^eri But should this fail—-* 
Per. Impossible! 
Peri But, should it, 
The banquet follows. 

Per. Poison in his wine ! 
I thank the gods ! my spirits are revived ! 
I draw immortal vigour from that bowl ! 

Peri. Nay, should both fail, the field and ban- 
quet too. 
All fails not; fairer hopes to fair succeed : 
For know, my lord, the king received, with joy, 
Tlie marriage-scheme, and sent for Dymas' 
daughter. 
Per. Then there's a second bowl of poison 

for liim. 
Peri. Yet more: this evening those ambas* 
sadors, 
Which Philip sent to Rome, beneath the name 
Of public business, but, in truth, to learn 
Your brother's conduct, are expected home. 
Per. Those whom I swore, before tliey parted 
hence. 
In dreadful sacraments of wine and blood. 
To brin^ back such reports as should destroy 

him: 
And what if, to complete our secret plan. 
We feign a letter to his friend the consul, 
To strengthen our ambassadors' report ? 

Peri That care, my lord, be mine : I know a 
knave. 
Grown fat on forgery ; he'll counterfeit 
Old Quititius' hand and seal, by former letters 
Sent to tlie kiug ; which you can gain with ease. 
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Ter, Observe — This morning, at thdr inters 
view. 
The Romans, in eifiect, informed the king, 
That Thrace was theirs, and ordered him restore 
The princess. This will give much air of truth. 
If oar forged letters say the Romans crown 
Demetrius king of Thrace, and promise more. 

Ten. My lord, it shall be done. 

Ter. All cannot fail \Jrumpett, 

Feri, The trumpets sound: the troops are 
mounted. 

Fer. Vengeance! 



Sweet vengeance calls : nor ever called a God 
Sudi swift obedience : like the rapid wheel 
I kindle in the coarse; I am there already; 
Snatch the bridit wea|xm; bound into my seat ; 
Strike ; triumph ; see him gasping on the ground. 
And life, love, empire, qpringmg from his wound. 
When god-like ends, by means unjust, sacoeed. 
The great result adorns the daring deed. 
Virtue's a shackle, under fair dimiise. 
To fetter fools, while we bear off the prize. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT nL 



SCENE I. 



Enter Perseus. 

Fer. Cowards in iU, like cowards in the field, 
Are sure to be defeated. To strike home. 
In both, is prudence : guilt, benin, must fly 
To guilt consummate, to be sate. 

Enter Pericles. 

- Feri, My lord— 

Fer. Disturb not my devotions ; they decline 
The beaten track, the common track of prayer. 
Ye powers of darkness ! that rejoice in ill ; 
All sworn by Styx, with pestilential blasts 
To wither every virtue in the bud ; 
To keep the door of dark conspiracy. 
And snuff the grateful fumes of human blood ! 
From sulphur blue, or your red beds of fire, 
On your black ebon thrones, auspicious rise ; 
Ana bursting through the barriers of this world, 
Stand in dread contrast to the golden sun ; 
Fright dav-light hence with your infernal smile ; 
And howl aloud your formidable joy. 
While I transport you with the fair record 
Of what your faithful minister has done, 
Beyond your inspiration, self-impelled, 
To spread your empire, and secure his own ! 
Hear, and applaud. Now, Pericles, proceed ; 
Speak, is the letter forged ? 

FerL This moment ; and mi^ht cheat 
The cunning eye of jealousy itself. 

Feri. Tis well: Art thou apprised of what 
hath passed 
Since we last parted^ 

Fer. No, my lord. 

Fer. Then muse 
Thy whole attention : here we are in private : 
Know, then, my Pericles, the mock encounter 
I turned, as taught by thee, to real rage. 
But, blasted be the cowards, whom I led ! 
They trembled at a boy. 

Pert. Ha? 

Fer. Mark me well : 
The villains fled ; but soon my prudence turned 
To good account that momcntai-y shame. 
Thu s I pretend 'twas voluntary flight 



To save a brother's blood ; aooasing him 
As author of that conflict I declined. 
And he pursued with ardour and success. 

Feri. That's artfiil. What ensued ? 

Fer. The banquet followed. 
Held by the victor, as our rites require ; 
To which his easy nature, soon appeased. 
Invited me. I went not ; but sent ipies 
To learn what passed ; which spies, by chance 

detected, 
(Observe me) were ill used. 

FerL By whom ? your brother ? 

Fer. No; by his sons of riot. He soon ai^ 
ter, 
N^ot knowing that my servants were abased. 
Kind, and ga^-hearted, came to visit me. 
They, who misused my spies, for self-defence, 
Concealed their arms beneath the robes of peace. 
Of this informed, again my genius served me. 

Feri. You took occasion, from these few in 
arms, 
To charge a murderous assault on all ? 

Fer. True, Pericles; but mark my whole ad- 
dress : 
Against my brother swift I bar my gates ; 
Fly to my father ; and with artful tears 
Accuse Demetrius ; first, of turning sports, 
<And guiltless exercise, to mortal rage ; 
Then of inviting me (still blacker guilt h 
To smiling death in an envenomed bowl ; 
And last, that, both these failing, mad with r^. 
He threw his schemes of bafiled art aside^ 
\nd with armed men avowedly sought my life. 

Feri. Three startling articles, and well-con- 
certed. 
Following each other in an easy train. 
With fair similitude of truth ! But, sir, 
How bore vour father ? 

Fer. of he shook! befell! 
Nor was his fleeting soul recalled with ease. 

Feri. What said he when recovered? 

Fer. His resolve 
I know not yet ; but see, his minion comes ; 
And comes, perhaps, to tell me. But I'll &JS; 
Sustain my part, and echo loud my wronjirs. 
Nonght so like innocence as perfect guilt. 
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If lie brings aught of moment^ you'll inform me. 
[AiPeneut goes off<,hei» seized by officers. 

Enter Dymas. 

Peri How fares the king ? 
Dym. Even as an aged oak 
Puslied to and fro, the labour of the storm ; 
Whose lai^gest branches are struck off by thtm- 

der: 
Yet stiJl he loves, and on the mountain groans ; 
Strong in affliction, awful from his wouimIs, 
And more revered in ruin than in glory. 
Peri I hear prince Perseus has accused his 

brother. 
Dym. True; and the king's commands are 
now gone forth 
To throw Siem both in chains; for farther 

thoujght 
Makes Phihp doubt die truth of Perseus' charge. 
Peru What then is his design f 
Dym, They both this hour 
Must plead their cause before hita. Nay, al- 
ready 
His nobles, judges, counsellors, are met, 
And pablic justice wears her sternest form : 
A more momentous trial ne'er was known ; 
Whether the pleaders you survey as brothers. 
Or princes known in arts, or famed for arms ; 
Whether you ponder, in their awful judge, 
The tender parent, or the mighty king. 
Greece, Athens, hears the cause : the great result 
Is life> or death; is infamy, or fame. [Trumpets. 
PerL What trumpets these ? 
Dym, They summon to the court. [Eteunt. 

The SCENE draws^ and discovers the Court, 
Kino, S^c. 

Enter Dymas, and takes his place by the King. 

King, Bring forth the prisoners. 
Strange trial Uiis ! Here sit I to debate, 
Which vital limb to lop, nor that to save. 
But render wretched life more wretched still. 
What see I, but heaven's vengeance, in my sons ? 
Their guilt a scourge for mine ? 'tis thus Ilcaven 

writes 
Its awful meaning, plain in human deeds, 
And language leaves to man. 

Enter Peiskus a$ul Demetkivs, in chains^from 
different sides of the stage ; V^n^zv^ follow- 
ed by Pericles, aiuj Demetrius by Auti- 
noiius. 

jD^. Dread, sir, your sons. 

King, I have no sons ; and that I ever had, 
Is now my heaviest curse : and yet what care, 
What pains, I -took to curb their rising rage ! 
How often have I ranged through history, 
To find examples for -their private use ? 
The Theban inrothers did I set before the 
What blood ! what desolation ! but in vain ! 
For thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, 

VoIh J. 



And bring thee patterns thence of brothers^ love. 
The Quintii, and the Scipios ; but in vain : 
If I'm a monarch, where is your obedience? 
If I'm a father, where's your duty to me ? 
If old, your veneration due to years ? 
But I have wept, and you have sworn, ii> vain ! 
I had your ear, and enmity your heart. 
How was this mornings counsel thrown away ! 
How happy is your mother in the grave ! 
She, when she bore you, sufiered less: her pangs, 
Her pungent pangs, throb through the father's neart. 
Don, You oui't condemn me, sir, to worse 

than this. 
King, Than what, thou young deceiver? While 
I live. 
Yon both, with impious wishes, grasp my sceptre : 
Nothing is sacred, nothing dear, but empire. 
Brother, nor father, can you bear ; fierce lust 
Of empire boms, extinguished all beside. 
Why pant you for it ? to give otliers awe ? 
Be therefore awed yourselves, and tremble at it, 
While in a father's hand. 

Bym, My lord, your warmth 
Defers the bunness. 

King, Am I then too warm ? 
They that should shelter me from every blast. 
To be themselves the storm ! O ! how Home 

triumplM ! 
Oh ! how they bring this hoary head Xj3 shame ! 
Conquest and fame, the labour of my life. 
Now turn against me, and call in the world 
To gaze at what was Philip, but who now 
Wants even the wretch's privilege — a wish. 
What can I wish ? Demetrius may be guiltless. 
What then is Perseus ? Judgment hangs as yet 
Doubtful o'er them; but I'm condemned already; 
For both arc mine ; and one— is foul as hell. 
Should these two hands wage war, (these hands 

less dear \) 
What boots it which prevails ? In both I bleed. 
But I have done. Speak, Perseus, and at large ; 
You'll have no second hearing. Thou forbear. 

[To Demetrims. 
Per, Speak! — ^'Twas with utmost struggle I 
forbore t 
These chains were scarce designed to reach my 

tongue. 
Their trespass is sufficient, stopping Iiere. 

iShenung his arms. 
These chains! for what? Are chains for inno* 

cence? * 

Not so ; for, see, Demetrius wears them too. 
Fool that I was to tremble at vain laws. 
Nor learn from him defiance of their frown ; 
Since innocence and guilt are used alike, 
Blood-'thirsty stabbers, and their destined prey ; 
Perseus, and he— — I will not call him brother: 

[Pointing at Demetrius* 
He wants not that enhancement of his guilt. 
King, But closer to the point; and lay bcfose 
us 
Your whole deportment this iU-lafeed day. 
4H 
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Per, Scarce was he cool from that embrace 
this morning. 

Which you enjoin^, and I sincerely gave ; 

Nor thought he planned my death within my 
arms; 

When, holding vile, oaths, honour, duty, love, / 

He fired our friendly sports to martial rage. 

If war, why not fair war } But that has danger. 

From hostile conflict, as from brothers' play. 

He blushed not to invite me to his banquet.- 

I went not ; and in that was I to blame ? 

Think you, there nothing had been found but 
peace. 

From v^hence, soon after, sallied armed men ? 

Think you I nothmg had to fear from swords. 

When from their foils I scarce escaped with 
life? 

Or poison might his valour suit as well : — 

This pnssed, as suits his wisdom, Macedonians, 

Who vaults o'er elder brotliers to a throne. 

With an armed rout he came to visit me. 

Did I refuse to go, a bidden guest? 

And should I welcome hini, a threatening foe? 

HesentiiifE my refusal, boiling for revenge ? 
Dem, Tis false. 

Ant, Forbear The king ! 

Fcr. Had I received them, 

You now had mourned my death, nor heard my 
cahse. 

Dares he deny he brought an armed throng ? • 

Call those I name; who dare this deed, dare all; 

Yec will not dare deny, that this is true. 

My death alone can yield a stronger proof; 

Will no less proof than that content a father ? 
PerL Perseus, you see, has art, as well as fire; 

Nor have the wars worn Athens from his tongue. 
Ptr, Let him, who seeks to batlie in brother^s 
blood, 

Not find well pleased the fountain whence it 
flowed ! 

Let him, who shudders at a brother's knife. 

Find refuge in the bosom of a father ) 

For where else can I fly ? Whom else implore ? 

I have no Romans, with their eagle's wings, 

To shelter me ; Demetrius borrows those. 

To mount full rebd-high : I have their hatred ; 

And, thanks to Heaven ! deserve it : good Deme- 
trius 

Can see your towns and kingdoms torn away 

By these protectors, and ne'er lose his temper. 

My weakness I confess ; iff makes me rave ; 

It makes me weep — and my tears rarely flow. 
Peri, Was ever stronger proof of filial love ? 
Per. Vain are Rome's hopes, while you and I 
survive : 

But should the sword take me, and age my fa- 
ther, 

(Heaven grant they leave him to the stroke of 
age !) 

The kingdom, and the king, are both their own ; 

A duteous loyal king, a sceptred slave, 

A wiUi)ig Maoedoniaa slave to Rome. 



King. First let an earthquake swallow Mace* 
donia ! 

Per. How, at such news, would Hannibal re- 
joice ! 
How the great shade of Alexander smile ! 
The thought quite chokes me up ; I can no more. 

King, Proceed. 

Per, No, sir,— -T— Why have I spoke at all ? 
'Twas needless : Philip justifies my charge ; 
Philip's the single witness, ivhich 1 call, 
To prove Demetrius guilty. 

King. What dost mean ? 

Ptr, What mean I, sir ! what mean I ! — To 
run mad : 
For who, unshaken both in heart and brain. 
Can recollect it? 

King. What? 

Per, This morning's insult. 
This morning they proclaimed him Philip's king. 
This morning tliey iorgave vou for his sake. 
O, pardon, pardon ! I could strike him dead. 

Aing: More temper. 

Per. Not more truth ; that cannot be ! 
And that it cannot, one proof can't escape you ; 
For what but truth coula make me, sir, so bold ? 
Rome puts forth all her strength to crown her 

minion. 
Demetrius' vices, thriving of themselves, 
Her fulsome flatteries dung to ranker growth/ 
Demetrius is the burden of her song ; 
Each river, hill, and dale, has learnt his name ; 
While elder Perseus in a whisper dies. 
Demetrius treats ; Demetrius gives us peace 3 
Demetrius is our god, and would be so. 
My sight is short : look on him you that can : 
What sage experience si.ts upon his brow. 
What awful marks of wisdom, who vouchsafes 
To patronize a father, and a king ? 
Such patronage is treasonii 

King, Treason ! Deatli. 

Per. Nor let the ties of blood bind up the 
hands 
Of justice ; Nature's ties are broke already : 

For, who contend before you? ^Your two 

sons? — : 
No ; read aright, 'tis Macedon and Rome. 
A well-masked foreigner, and your^-^ — only son, 
Guard of your life, and--«xile of your love. 
Now, bear me to my dungeon : what so fit 
As darkness, chains, and deatli, for such a trai- 
tor? 

King. Speak, Demetrius. 

Ant. My lord, he cannot speak; accept his 
tears— 
Instead of words. 

Pen His tears are false as they— 
Now, with fine phrase, and foppery of tongue^ 
More graceful action, and a smoother tone. 
That orator of fable, and fair face. 
Will steal on youi bribed hearts, and, as you 

listen, 
Pkun truth, and I, plain Perseus^ are forgot 
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Dem, My father ! king ! and judge ! thrice 
awful power ! 
Your son, your subject, and your prisoner, hear ; 
Thrice humble state ! If I have grace of speech, 
(Whidi givesy it seems, offence) 1^ that no crime, 
^Vhich oft has served my country, and my king : 
Nor in my brother let it pass for virtue. 
That, ^ he is, ungracious he would seem : 
For, oh ! he wants not art, though grace may 

fail him. 
The wonted aids of those that are accused, 
Has my accuser seized. He shed false tears. 
That my true sorrows might suspected flow : 
He seeks my life, and calls me murderer ; 
And rows no refuge can he find on earth. 
That I may want it in a father^s arms ; 
Those arms, to which even strangers fly for 
safety. 
King. Speak to your charge. 
Dem. He charges mie with treason. 
If I'm a traitor, if I league with Rome, 
Why did his zeal forbear me till this hour ? 
Was treason then no crime, till (as he feigns) 
I sought his life ? Dares Perseus hold so much 
His father^s welfare cheaper than his own ? 
Less cause have L a brother, to complain. 
He says, I wade for empire through Mis blood : 
He says, I place my confidence in Rome : 
Why murder him, if Rome will crown my brow ? 
Will then a sceptre, dipped in brother's blood. 
Conciliate love, and make my reign secure f 
False are both charges; and he proves them 

false, ■ 
By placins them together. 
Ant, That's well urged. 
Dem, Mark, sir, how Fergus, unawares, ab- 
> solves me 
From guijt in all, by loading all with guilt. 
Did I desigii him« poison at my feast ? 
Why then did I provoke him m the field. 
That, as he did, he inight refuse to come ? 
When angry he vefused, I should have .soothed 
His roused resentment, and deferred the blow ; 
Not destinec) him that moment to my sword, 
Which I before instructed him to shun. 
Through fear of death, did he decline my ban- 
quet? 
Could I expect admittance then at his ? 
These numerous pleas, at variance, overthrow 
Each other, and are advocates for me. 
Per. No, sir, Posthumius is his advocate. 
King. Art thou afraid, that I should hear him 

out? 
Dem, Quit then, this picture, this weltpainted 
fear. 
And come to that, which touches him indeed. 
Why is Demetrius not despised of all. 
His second in endowments, as in birth ? 
How dare 1 draw the thoughts of Macedon ? 
How dare I gain esteem with foreign powers? 
Esteem, when gained, how dare I to preserve ? 
These are his secret thoughts; these bunv within; 



These sting up nccnyations in his soul ; 
Turn friendly visits to foul fraud, and murder; 
And pour in poison to the bowl of love. 
Merit is treason in a younger brother. 

King. But clear your conduct with regard to 

Rome. 
Dem. Alas! dread sir, I grieve to find set 
down 
Amoi^; my crimes, what ought to be my praise. 
That I went hostage, or embassador, 
Was Philip's high command, not my request t 
Indeed, wlien there, in both those characters, 
I bore in mind to whom I owed my birth : 
Rome's favour followed. If it is a crime 
To be regarded, spare a crime you caused ; 
Caused by your orders, and example too. 
True, I'm Rome's friend, while Rome is your 

aJly: 
When not, this hostage, this ambassador. 
So dear, stands forth the fiercest of her foes ; 
At your command, flies swift on wings of fire. 
The native thunder of a father's arm. 
Ant. There spoke at once the hero and the 

son. 
Dem. To close — ^To thee, I grant, some thanks 
are due ; [Speaking to Perseus. 

Not fbv thy kindness, but malignity : 
Thy cliaraoter's my friend, though thou mv foe : 
For, say, whose temper promises most guift? 
Perseus, importunate, demands my death : 
I do not ask for his : Ah ! No ! 1 feel 
Too powerful nature pleading for him here : 
But, were Uiere no fraternal tie to bind me, 
A son of Phihp must be dear to me. 
If you, my father, had been angry with me, 
An elder brother, a less awful parent. 
He should assuage you, he should intercede^ 
Soften my failings, and indulge my youth ; 
But my asylum drops its character ; 
I find not there my rescue, but my ruin. 

Per, His bold assurance 

King. Do not interrupt him ; 
But let thy brotlier finish his defence. 

Dem. O Perseus ! hqw I tremble as I speak ! 
Where is a brother'^ voice, a brother's eye? 
Where is the melting of a brother^^ heart ? 
Where is our awful fatlier's. dread command? 
Where a dear dying mother's last request? 
Forgot, scorned, hated, trodden under foot ! 
Thy heart, how dead to every call of nature ! 
Unson'd ! unbrothered ! nay,' unhumanized ! 
Far from affection, as thou art near in blood ! 
Oh! Perseus! Perseus!— But my heart's too 
full. [Falls on Antigonm. 

King. Support him ! 
*Per. Vengeance overtake his crimes ! 
King, No more ! 

Ant $ee from his hoary brow he wipes the dew, - 
Which agony wrings from him. 

King. Ph, my friend, 
These boys at strife, like ^toa'^ struggling 
flames, 
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Convulsions cause, and make a mountain shake ; 
Shsice Philip's firmness, and convulse his heart, 
And, with a fiery flood of civil war. 
Threaten to deluge my divided land. 
I've heard them hoth ; by neither am convinced ; 
And yet Demetrius' words went through my 

heart. — 
A double crime, Demetrius, is your charge ; 
Fondness for Rome, and hatred to your brother. 
If you can clear yonr innocence in one, 
1\vill give us cause to think you wronged in 
both. 

Dem, How shall I clear it, sir ? 

King. This honest man 
Detests the Romans : if you wed his daughter, 
Rome's foe becomes the guardian of your faith. 

Dem. I told you, sir, when I returned from 
Rome — 

King. How! Dost thou want an absolute 
command ? 
Your brother, father, country, all exact it. 

Ant. See yodder guards at hand, if you re- 
fuse. 
Nay, more ; a father, so distressed, deinands 
A son's compassion, to becalm his heart. 
Oh ! sir, comply. [Aside to Demetrius. 

Dem. There f there indeed you touch me ! 
Besides, if I'm confined, and Perseus free, 

I never, never shall behold her more. 

Pardon, ye gods ! an artifice forced on me. 

[Aside to Antigonus. 
Dread sir, your son complies. [7b the king-. 

Dym. Astonishment! 

King, Strike off his chains. Nay, Perseus too 
is free : 
They wear no bonds, but those of duty, now; 
Dymas, go thank the prince : he weds your daugh- 
ter; 
And highest honours pay your high desert. 

[Exeunt all hut Dym. and Dem. 

D^. O, sir, without presumption, may I dare 
To lift my ravished thought ? 

Dem. In what I've done, 
I paid a duty to my father's will : 
And set you an example, where 'tis duCi 
Of not with-holding yours. 

Ihfm. My duty, sir, 
To you, can never fail, 

Dan. Then, Dymas, I request thee, 
Go seek the king, and save me from a marriage 
IVIy brother has contrK'ed, in artful malice. 
To make me lose my father, or my love. 
Go, charge the just refusal on thyself. 

Di/m. What Philip authorizes me to wish, 
You, sir, may disappoint. But, to take on me 
The load of the refusal 

Dem. Is no more 
Tlian Dymas owes his honour, if he'd shun 
The natural surmise, that he concurred 
In brewing this foul treason.- 

Dtpn,- Sir, the king 
Knows what he does : and; if he seeks my glory — 



Dem. In a degree, destructiye of his own, 
Tis yours to disappoint him, or renounce 
Your duty to your king. 

Djfm. You'll better tell 

Denu Yes, better tell the king he wounds his 
honour. 
By lifting up a minion from the dust, 
And mating him with prtnoes ! Use your power 
Against yourself. Yes, use it like a man. 
In serving him, who gave it. Thus you'll make 
Indulgence, justice ; and absohre your master. 
Though kings delight in raising what they love. 
Less owe they to themselves Uian to the throne ; 
Nor must they prostitute its majesty, 
To swell a subject's pride, howe er deserving. 
Dym. What the king grants m o ■ 
Dem. Talk not of a grant ; 
What a king ought not, that he cannot mve; 
And what is more than meet from prince^ bounty, 
Is plunder, not a grant. Think you, his honour 
A perquisite belonging to your place, 
As favourite paramount ? Preserve the king 
From doing wrong, though wrong \& done for yov, 
And shew, 'tis not in favour to corrupt thee. 
Dym. I sought not, sir, this honour. 
Dem. But would take it. 
True majesty's the very soul of kings; 
And rectitude's the soul of majesty : 
If mining minions sap that rectitude. 
The king may live, but majesty expires ; 
And he, that lessens majesty, impairs 
That just obedience public good requires; 
Doubly a traitor, to the crown and state. 
Dym. Must I refuse what Pliilip's pleased ta 

give ? 
Dem. Can a king give thee more than is his 
own ? 
Know, a king's dignity is public wealth ; 
On that subsists the nation's fame and power. 
Shall fawning sycophants, to plump themselves, 
Eat up their master, and dethrone his ^ory ? 
What are such wretches? What^ but vapours 

foul, 
From fens and bogs, from royal beams eihaled. 
That radiance intercepting, which should cheer 
The land at large ? Hence subjects' hearts grow 

cold, 
And frozen loyalty forgets to flow : 
But, then 'tis slippery standing for the minion : 
Stains on his ermine, to their royal master 
Such .miscreants are ; not jewels in his crown. 
If you persist, sir — ^But, or words no more I 
To me, to threat, is harder than to do. 

Dym, Let me embrace this genuine sod of 
empire ! 
When warm debates divide the doubtful land. 
Should I not know the prince most fit to reigu ? 
I've tried you as an eagle tries her ypung, 
And fi|id, your dauntless eye is fixed on glory* 
I'll to the king, and your commands obey.— — 
We must give young men opiates in a fever. 

[A»dt^ 
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Yes, boj, I will obey thee, to tfay rnin ! 
Erixene shall strike thee dead for this! 

[ExU Dymas. 
Dem, These statesmen nothmg woo but gold 
and power ; 
Fm a bold advocate for other love, 
Thougjh, at their bar, indicted for a fooL 
When reason, like tbe skilful charioteer, 
Can break the fieiy passions to the bit. 
And, spite of their licentious sallies, keep 
The radiant trade of glory— passions, then. 



Are aids and ornaments. Triumphant reason, 
Furm in her seat, and smh in her career, 
Enjoys their violence, and, smiling^ thanks 
Their formidable flame, for hifi;h renown. 
Take, then, my soul, fair maid! [tis wholly thine ; 
And thence I feel an energy divine. 
When objects worthy praise our hearts approve, 
Each virtue grows on consecrated love : 
And, sure, soft passion claims to be forgiven, 
When love of beauty is the love of Heaven. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 

Enter Erixene and Delia. 

£r». Tis plain ! 'tis plain ! this marriage g^s 

her fauier : 
He, joined to Rome, the crown. Thy words were 

true; 
He woos the diadem ; tliat diadem, which I 
Despised fmr him. Oh, how unlike our loves ! 
But It is well ; he oves me my revenee. 
Wed Dymas' daughter ! What a fall is there ! 
Mot tbe world's empire could repair his glory. 
DeL Madam, you can't be moved too much ! 

But why 
More now than at the first P 
JBrir. At first I doubted t 
For who, that loved like me, could have believ- 
ed? 
I disbelieved what Pericles reported ; 
And thought it Perseus' art to wound our loves. 
But when the gpod Andgonus, sworn friend 
To false Demetrius, when his word confirmed it. 
Then passion took me, as the northern blast 
An autumn leaf. O Gods ! the dreadful whirl ! 
But^ while I speak, he's with her : laughs and 

pla^s; 
Mindes bis dalliance with insulting mirth ; 
To Uiis new goddess ofifers up my tears; 
Yes, with my shame and torture, wooes her love. 
I see, hear, feel it ! O these raging fires ! 
Can then the thine we scorn give so much pain ? 
DeL Madam, these transports give him cause 

to triumph ! 
Erix» I vent my grief to thee ; he ne'er shall 

know it; 
If I can't oon<)uer, Fll conceal my passion, 
And stifle all its pcmgs beneath disdain. 

DeL The greatest minds are most relenting 

too; 
If then Demetrius should repent his cri me - 
' Erix. If still my passion burns, it shall bum 

inward: 
On the fierce rack in silence Fll expire. 
Before one sigh escape me.— He repent ! 
' What wild extravagance of thought is thine ! 
But did he ? Who repents, has once been false : 
In love^ repentance but declares our guilt; 



And injured honour shall exact its due. 
In vain his love, nay mine, should groan in vain: 
Both are devoted. Vengeance, vengeance r^ns ! 
Our first love, murdered, is the sluupest pang 
A human heart can feel. 
DeL The king approaches. 

Enter the King, Sfc, 

King. Madam, at length we see the down of 
peace. 
And hope an end of our domestic jars. 
The jealous Perseus can no longer fear 
Demetrius is a Roman, since this day 
Makes him the son of Dymas, Rome's worst 
foe. 
Erix, Already, sir, I've heard, and heard with 

Tbe important news. 

King, To make our bliss run o'er, 
You, Madam, will complete what Heaven begins^ 
And save the love>sick Perseus from despair. 
That marriage would leave Rome without pre- 
tence 
To touch our conquest; and for ever join 
To these dominions long disputed Tlirace. 

Enter DYMik^s. 

Eris. Though Thrace by conquest stoops to 
Macedon, 
I know my rank, and would preserve its due. 
With meditated coldness have I heard 
Prince Perseus' vows ; unwilling to consent 
Before restored to my forefathers* throne, 
Lest that consent should merit little thanks, 
As flowing less from choice than your command t 
But since the Roman pride will find account 
In my persisting still, and Philip sufier, 
I quit tne lofty thought on which I stood, 
And yield to your request. 

King, Indulgent Gods ! 
Blest moment I How will this with transport fill 
The doubtful Perseus, after years of pain ! 

Dym, My lord, Fve heard what passed, and 
. give you joy 
Of Perseus' nuptials, which your state requires i 
But for Demetrius' — think of those no more. 
Far from accepting such a load of glory^ 
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I bring, I bring, my lord, this forfeit head. 
Due to my boW refusal. 
Kingm Dares the boy 
Fail from bis pronyse, and impose on thee 
Forced disobedience to my royal pleasure ? 
Dym, No, my mo?t honoured lord, there, 

there's my crime : 
Fond of the maid, with ardonr he pressed on ; 
But should I dare pollute his blood with mine ? 
But you, sir, authorize it — still more base. 
To wrong a master so profusely kind. 

King. That man is noble, on whom Philip 

smiles ; 
Come, come, there's something more in thifr-*- 

explain. 
Di/m, Why am I forced on this nngrateful 

office? 
Yet can't I tell you more than fame has told, 
Which says, Demetrius is in league with Rome. 
Why weds ambition then an humble maid. 
But to gain me to treason ? What then follows ? 
They'll say, the subtle statesman planned this 

mai^age, 
To raise his biood into his master^s throne. 
No, sir, preserve my fame, let life suffice. 

Enter Pericles. 
Peri Sir, your ambassadors arrived from 
Rome— [Presents a letter. 

King. Ha ! I must read it ; this will tell me 
more. [4fter reading it. 

Oh, princess ! Now our only comfort flows 
From your indulgence to my better son. 
This dreadful news precipitates my wish. 
To keep rapacious Uome from seizing Thrace^ 
You cannot wed too soon : my fair idly ! 
What if you bless me and my son to-morrow ? 
Erix. Since you request, and your affiiirs de- 
mand it, 
Without a blush, I think I may comply. 

King. Oh, daughter ! — ^but no more ; the gods 
will thank you. 
I go to bless my Perseus with the news. 

Dym. Thus the boy's dead in empire and in 
love. [Exeunt Kiwfj Ihfma$, Sec. 

Erir. I triumph! I'm revengect! I reign! I 
reign! 
Nor thank Demetrius' treason for a crown. 
Love is our own cause, honour is the gods'. 
I can be glorious without happiness ; 
But without glory never can be blest 

Del. Tis well : bat can you wed the man, you 

scorn? 
Erix. Wed any thing, for vengeance (Mi the 
perjured. 
Ill now insult him from an higher sphere : 
This unexpected turn ma}r s^\i his pride. 
Whate'er has pangs for him, has charms for me. 
Del. A rooted love is scarce so soon removed. 
Eris. If not, the greater virtue to controul it ; 
And strike at his heart, though 'tis through my 



Del I caimot but praise this triumph, but I 
dread 
The combat still. And see, the foe draws near. 

Enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Erixene! 

Erix. My lord ? 

Dem. My pale cheek speaks ; 
My trcmbhng limbs prevent my fietultering ton^e. 
And ask you 

Erix. What, my lord? 

Dem. My lord ? Her eyes 
Confirm it true, and vet, without a crime, 
I can!t believe it. Oil, Erixene 

Erix. I guess your meaning, sir; but am snr- 
prised 
That Dymas' son should think of aught I do. 

Dem. False are my senses! Fabe both ear 
and eye ! 
All, all be rather false than her I love ! 

Erix. She passed not, sir, this way. 

Dem. Is then my pain 
Your sport? And can Erixene pretend 
Herself deceived by what deceived the king? 
An artifice made use of for your sake ; 
A proof, not violation, of my love ? 

Erix. I thought not of your love, nor artifice ; 
Both were forgot; or rather, never known. 
But, without artifice, I tell you tliis; 
Your brother lays his sceptre at my feet — 
And whose example bids mf heart resist 
The charms of empire I 

Dem. This is woman's skill ; 
You cease to love, and from my conduct strive 
To labour an excuse. For if, indeed. 
You thought me false, had you been thus serene, 
Calm and unruffled ! No ; my heart savs, ho. 
Passions, if great, though turned to their reverse^ 
Keep their degree, and are great passions still. 
And she, who, when she thinks her lover fal^e, 
Retains her temper, never lost her heart. 

Erijp. That I'm serene, says not I never loved: 
Indeed, the vulgar float as passion drives; 
But noble minds have reason for their queen. 
While you deserved, my {Mission was sincere : 
You cliange, my passion dies. But, pardon, sir. 
If my vain mincl thinks anger is too much ; 
Take my neglect, I can a6brd no more. 

Dem. No'l rase ! flame ! thunder ! give a 
thousand deaths ! 
Oh, rescue me from this more dreadful calm ! 
This cursed indifference ! which, like a frost 
In northern seas, outdoes the fiercest stonn. 
Commanded by my father to comply, 
I feigned obedience : had I then refuse d ■ 

Erix, I grant the consequence had been most 
dreadful ! 
I grant, tliat Dymas' daughter had been angry^ 

Dem. Ask Dymas with what rage— 

Erix. You well might rage, 
To be refused. 

Dem. Refused! 
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£rir. He told your secret ; 
The king, and I, and ail the court can witness. 

Dem. Refused ! Fabe villain ! Oh, the t>er- 
jured slave ! 
Hell-bom impostor ! Madam, 'tis most false ! 
Warm from ray heart is every word I speak ! 
The villain lies ! Believe the pangs, that read 

me; 
Believe the witness streaming from my eyes, 
And let me speak no more. 

£rijr. I do believe 
Your grief sincere. IVe beard the maid is fair. 

Dem, Proceed ; and thus, indeed, commit that 
crime, 
YoQ falsely chai^ on me. The crown has charm- 
ed you. 
How warm this morning did you press my iUght ! 
The cause is plain : an outraged lover's groan,| 
And dying agony, molest your ear. 
And hurt the music of a nuptial song. 

Eriz, Since your inconstancy persbts to Charge 
Its crime on my ambition, Til be kind ; 
And leave you in possession of an error. 
Of which you seem so fond. 

Dem, Ah ! stay one moment ! 



Enter PERSEtd and Pericles. 



[Starting. 



Per, Erixene ! 

Dem, Distraction ! 

JBrir. Tis well timed* . 
My lord, your brother doubts, if I am sincere, 
And tliinks (an error natural to him) 
I will break my vow to you. You will clear my 

fame, 
And labour to convince him, that to-morrow 
Erixene's at once a bride and queeii. [Exit, 

Per, When I have worked liim up to violence, 
Bring thou the king, and pity my distress. 

[To PericleSy who goes out, 

Dem* On what extremes eltreme distress com- 
pels me ! 
In things impossible I put my trust : 
I, in my onl^ brother, find a foe; 
Yet, in my rival, hope tlie greatest friend. 
When all our hopes are lodged in such expedi- 
ents, 
'Fis as if poison were our only food, 
And death was called on as the guard of life. 

Per. Why dost thou droop ? 

Dem. Because I am dead ; quite dead 
To hope ; and yet rebellious to despair ; 
Like ghosts unblessed, that burst the bars of 

death. 
Strange is my conduct ! Stranger my distress : 
Beyond example both ! Whoe'er before me 
Pressed his worst foe to prove his truest friend? 
But though thou art not my brother, thou art a 



And, if a man, compassionate the worst 
That man can feel ; though fouud that wont in 
me. 
Per. Whatwould'st? 



Dem. Unclinch thy talons from thy prey ; 
Let the dove fly to this her liest again. 

i Striking his breast. 
bly mine. 
Though now through rage run nmd, and turned to 

theci 
How often have I languished at her feet, 
Basked in her eye, and revelled in her smile ! 
How often, as she listened to my vows, 
Trembling and pale with agonies of joy. 
Have I left eartn, and mounted to the stars ! 

Per. There Dymas' daughter ^hone above the 
rest, 
lUustrious in thy sight 

Dem. Thy taunt, how false ! 
I no less press your interest, than my Own. 
Think you 'tis possible her heart, so long 
IncUncd to me, the price of all my vows. 
Purchased by tears and groans, and paid me 

down 
In tenderest returns of love divine, 
Can in one day be yours ? Impossible ! 

Per. If I am deceived, I am pleased with the 
deceit 
How my heart dances in the golden dream ! 
In pity do not wake me, till to-morrow. 

Dem. Then thou wilt wake distracted. Trust 
me, brother, 
She gives her hand alone. 

Per. Nor need I more ; 
That hand's enough, that brings a sceptre in it 
I scorn a prince, who weds with meaner views. 
Her duty's mine, and I conceive small pain 
From your sweet error, that her love is your's. 
I am pleased such cordial droughts of your owa 

merit 
Support yoii in distress. 

Dem. Inhuman Perseus ! 
If pity dwells within the heart of man. 
If due that pity to the last distress, 
Pity a lover exquisitelv pained, 
A lover exquisitely paTned by you. 
Oh ! in the name or all the gods, relent ! 
Give me my princess, give her to my throes! 
Amidst a thousand you may chuse a love ; 
The spacious earth contains but one for me. 
But Oh ! I rave* Art thou not he, the man. 
Who drinks my groans like music to his ear ? 
And would, as wine, as nectar, drink my blood ? 
Are all my hopes of mercy lodged in thee ? 
Oh, ri^id gods ! and shall I then fall down, 
Embrace thy feet, and bathe them with my tears? 
Yes, I will drown thee with my tears, my blood. 
So thou afford a human ear to pangs, 
A brother's pangs, a brother^s broken heart ! 

Per. Panlon, Demetrius; but the princess 
calls, 
And I am bound to go. 

Dem. Oh, stay ! [Laying hold of him. 

Per. You tremble. 

Dem. The princess calls^ and you are bound 
to go! 
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Ttr. E'en so. 
Dcm. What princess? 
Ter. Mine. 
JDeiw. Tis false ! 
Ter, Unhand me. 

Don. What, see, talk, toudk, nay, taste her 
like a bee. 
Draw honey from her woimded lip, while \ 
Ava. stung to death ! 

Per. The triumph once was your's. 
Dem. Rip up my breast, or you diall never 
stir. 
My heart may visit her ! Oh, take it with you ! 
Have I not seen her, where she has not been ? 
Have I not clasped her shadow ? Trod her steps ? 
Transported trod ! as if they led to Heaven ? 
Each mom my life I lifted at her eye. 
And every evening, at its dose, expired. 

[Burfft tfi^o itarz. 
Per, Fie ! thou art a Roman ; can a Roman 
weep? 
Sure Alexander's helmet can sustain 
Far heavier strokes than these. For shame, De- 
metrius; 
E'en snatch up the next Sabine in thy vmy, 
rTwill do as well [Going. 

Dem, By Heaven you shall not stir. 
Long as I live, I stand a world between you. 
And keep you distant as the poles asunder. 
Who takes my love, in mercy take my life ; 
Thy bloody pass cleave through thy brother's 

breast. 
I beg, [ challenge, I provoke my death. 

[His hand upon his sword. 

Enter Kino and Dymas. 

Per. You will not murder me? 

Dem. Yes, you and all. 

King. How like a tyger foaming o'er his prey ! 

Per. Now, sir, believe your eyes, believe your 
ears. 
And still believe me peijured as this morning. 

King. Heaven's wrath's exhausted, there'^ no 
more to fear. 
My darling son found criminal in all ! 

Dem. Tliat villain there to blast me ! Yes, Fll 
speak; 
For what have I to fear, who feel the worst? 
^'is time the truth were known. That villain, 

sir, 
Has cleft my heart, and laughs to see it bleed : 
But his confession shall redeem my fame. 
And re-enthrone me in my princess' smile ; 
Or 1*11 return that false embrace he gave me. 
And stab him in your si^ht. 

King. Hold, insolent ! 
Where's your respect to me ? 

Dem. Oh, royal sir ! 
That has undone me. Through respect I gave 
A feigned consent, which his black artifice 
Has turned to ny destruction^ I refused 



That slaveys, that cursed slave's^ that statesman's 

daughter. 
And he pretends she was refused to me. 
Hence, hence this desolation. Non^t I fear. 
Though nature groan her last And shall he 

then 
Escape and triumph ? 
ICtfi^. Guards there ! Seize the prince ! 

[He is seized. 
The man you menace yon shall learn to fear. 
Djfm. Hold, sir ! not this for me ! It is your 
son: 
What is my life, though poured upon your feet ? 
King. Is this a son ? 
Dem. No, sir ; my crime*8 too great^ 
Which dares to vinclicate a father's honour. 
To catdi the glories of a falling crown. 
And save it from pollution. But I've done. 
I die, unless my princess is restored ; 

J Pointing to Dymas. 
earth, and hell ! 
His sordid blood shall mingle with the dust. 
And see if thence 'twill mount into the throne. 
Oh, sir ! think of it ! I'll expect my fate. [Exit. 
King. And thou shalt have it. 
Dym. How, my lord ; in tears ! 
King. As if the gods came down in evidence. 
How many sudden rays of proof concur 
To m;^ conviction ? Was ever equal boldness ? 
But 'tis no wonder from a brother king ; 

[Produces the forged letter. 
This king of Thrace — To-morrow he'll be king 

Of Macedon ^He therefore dies to-night 

Per. And yet I doubt it, for I know liis fond- 
ness. 
Thou practise well the lesson I have taught thee^ 
While I put on a solemn face of woe. 
Afflicted for a brother's early fall ! 

}{Aside to Dymas. 
Heaven knows with what regard — But, sir, your 
safety — 
[Presenting the mandate for Demetriw^s death. 
King. What giv'st thou here ? 
Dym. Your passport to renown. 
You sign vour apotheosis in tliat 
What scales the skies, but zeal for public good ? 
Per. How god-like mercy ! 
Dym. Mercy to mankind, 
By treason awed. 
King. Must then thy brother bleed ? 

[To Perseus. 
[Dymas seeming at a losSj Perseus whispers 
htm, and gives a letter. 
Dym. No, rir, the king of Thrace, 

[Looking on the letter. 
King. Why that is tru e 
Yet, who, if not a father, ^ould forgive? 

Dym. Who, sir, if not a Philip, shonld be just f 
King. Is*t not my son ? [7b Dymas. 

Dym. If not, far less his guilt 
King. Is't hot my other Perseus ! [ToPers€us» 
Per. Sir, I thank you ; 

8 
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nwtsecb jmir crown and life. 
King, Aod life ? 

Djfm. No, sir; 
He'll onljtake ^our crown; you still may live. 

King, Heaven blast tbee for that thought ! 

Per. Why shakes my lather ? 

King. It iCabsy it gnaws, it harrows up my 
soul. 
Is he not young ? Was he not much indulged ? 
Galled by his brother? Doubted by his father? 
Tempted by Rome ? A nation to a boy ? 

D^ On, a mere infant — tliat deposes kings. 

King. No ; once he saved my crown. 

Dym, And now would wear it. 

Kin^. How my head swims ! 

Fer. Nor strange ; the task is hard. 

Dym. Yet scarce for him. Brutus was but a 



[faking, as if he would not ka»e the king 

hear. 

Yet, like a Philip dared, and is immortal. 

King. I hear thee, D^mas; give me then the 

mandate. {Going to sign, he stops short. 

Djfm. No wonder if his mother tnus had 

paused. 
Per. Rank cankers on thy tongue I Why men- 
tion her ? [Aside. 
King. Oh, gods ! I see her now : what am I 
doing ! [Throws umay the style. 
I see her dying eye let fall a tear 
In favour of Demetrius. 6hall I stab 
Her lovely inaage, stampt on every feature ? 
Xfyn. His soul escaped it^ sir. 
King. Thou liest; begone. 

iPerseus and Dymas in great confusion'-^ 
Perseus whispers Dumas. 
Jhfm. Tnte ; that, or nought, will touch him. 
[Aside to Perseus. 

If, sir, yoor mercy [To the king. 

Per, O speak on of mercy ! 
Mercy, the darting attribute of Heaven ! 

Dym, If von should spare him 

King. What if I should spare him ? 

Dym. I dare not say ^Your wrath again 

might rise. 
King. Yes, if tliou'rt silent— What if I should 

spare him ? 
Dym. Why, if you would, proud Rome would 

thank you for iL 
King. Rome ! Her appUuse more shocks me 
than his death. 
O, thou, Death's orator ! Dread advocate 
For bowelless severity ! assist 
My trembling hand, as thou hast steeled my 

heart; 
And, if it is guilt in me, share the^ guilt. 
He's dead. [Signs.] And if I blot it with one 

tear, 
Peiieas, thpug^ less aflfected, will forgive roe. 
Per. Forgive ! Sir, I applaud, and wish my 
sorrow 



Weie mild eiough to weep. 
Vol. I. 



[The King, going out, meets Demetrius in 
mourning, introduced by Antigonus. He 
starts back, and drops on Dymas. Reco^ 
vering, speaks.] 
King. This, (ate, is thy tenth wave, and quite 
overwhelms me : 
It less had shocked me, had I met his ghost. 
This is a plot to senteaqe me to death. 
Wliat hast thou done, my mortal foe ! thrown 
bars [To Antigonus. 

Athwart my glory ? But thy scheme shall fail. 
As rushing torrents sweep the obstructed mound, 
So Philip meets this mountain in his way, 
Yet keeps his purpose still. 

[Perseus and Pericles whisper aside. 
Peri. I can't but fear it 
Per. I grant the danger great, yet don't de- 
spair. 
Jove is against thee, Perseus on thy side. 
Ant. The prince, dread sir, low on his bended 

. knee 

King. This way, Antigonus. Dost mark his 
bloom? 
Grace in his aspect, grandeur in his mien ? 
Ant. I do. 

King. 'Tis false; take a king's word. He's 
dead. 
That darling of my soul would stab me sleeping. 
How dar'st thou start ? Art thou the traitor's 

father? 
If thou art pale, what is enough for me ? 
How his grave yawns ! Oh, that it were my own ! 
Ant. Mourn not the guilty. 
King. No, he's innocent : 
Death pays his debt to justice, and that done, 
I grant him still my son ; as such I love him t 
Yes^ and will clasp him to my breast, while yet 
His clay- is warm, nor moulders at my touch. 
Per. A curse on that embrace ! [Aside. 

Dym. Nay, worse ; he weeps. 
King. Poor boy, be not deceived by my com- 
passion; 
My tears are cruel, and I groan thy death. 
Dem. And am I then to die ? If death's de- 
creed, 
Stab me yourself, nor give me to the knife 
Of midnight ruffians, that have forged my crimes. 
For you I beg, for you I pour my tears ; 
You are deceived, dishonoured ; I am only shiin. 

Oh, father ! 

King. Father ! there's no father here. 
Forbear to wound me with that tender name^ 
Nor raise all nature up in arms against me ! 
Dem. My iather ! guardian ! friend ! nay, de- 
ity! 
What less than gods give being, life, and death ! 

My dying mother 

King. Hold thy peace, I charge thee. 
Dem. Pressing yoor hand, and bathing it with 
tears, 
Bequeathed your fcndemess for her to mc ; 
And low on earth my Jesicy I. claun, 
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Claspix^ your knees, thou^ banished from your 
breast 
King, My knees ! Would that were all ! he 
grasps my heart ! 
Perseus, canst thou stand by, and see me mined ? 
[Reaching his hand to Perseus. 
P.er. Loose, loose thy hold. It is my father too. 
King. Yes, IVIacedqn, and thine, and Til pre- 
serve thee* 
Dem, Who once before preserved it from the 
Tbracian ? 
And who, at Thrasymene, turned the lifted bolt 
From Pliilip's hoary brow ? 
King, rll hear no more. 
O Perseus I Dymas ! Pericles ! assist me, 
Unbiod me, disenchant me, break this ctiarm 
.Of nature, that accomplice with my foes ; 
Itend me, O rend me, from the friend of Rome ! 
Per. Nay, then, howe'er reluctant, ^d I must 
The friend of Rome ! That severs you for ever, 
Tliough most incorporate and strongly knit. 
As lightning rends the knotted oak asunder. 

Dem. In spite of lightning I renew the tie ; 
And stubborn is the grasp of dying men. 
Who's he that shall divide me from myself P 
iDemetrius is forced from the kin^s kneeSy on 
which, starting up, he flings his arms round 
Ms fat her.] 
Sdll of a piece with him, from whom I grew, 
I'll bleed on my asylum, dart my soul 
In this embrace, and thus my treason crown. 
King, Who love yourselves, or Macedon, or 
me, 
^rom the cursed eagle's talons wrench my 

crown. 
And this barbed arrow from my breast — ^Tis 
done ; [torced asunder. 

And the blood gushes after it I faint ! 
I>ym. Support the king! 
Per. While treason licts the dust 
[Pointing at Demetrixu, fallen in the struggle, 
Dym. A field well fought 
Per. And justice has prevailed. 
King. O, that the traitor could conceal the son ! 
Tarewell, once best beloved 1 still more deplored ! 



He, he, who dooms Uiee, bleeds upon thy tomb. 

[Exit. 
Dem. Prostrate on thee, my mother eartb, be 
thou 
Kinder than brother, or than father; open 
And save me, in thy bosom, from my-friends. 
Friends, sworn to wash their hands in guiltless 

tears, 
Ahd quench infernal thirst in kindred blood ; 
As if relation severed human hearts, 
Or that destruction were the child of lore ! 
Per. Farewell, young traitor : if they ask be- 
low. 
Who sent thee beardless down, say, honest Per- 
seus; 
Whom reason sways, not instinct; who can 

strike 
At horrid parricide, and flagrant treason, 
Thuudi through a bosom dearer than Ins own. 
ThinlTst thou my tender heart can hate a bro- 
ther? 
The Gods and Perseus war with nought but guilt 
But I must go. What, sir, your last commands 
To your Erixene? She chides my stay. [Exit, 
Dem. Without that token of a brother's love 
He could not part ; my death was not enoogli. 
I came for mercy, and I find it here. 
And death is mercy, since my love is lost. 
Alas ! my father too ! my heart aches for him« 
And Perseus— fain would I foi^ive even thee : 
But Philip's sufierings cry too loud against it. 
Blind author, and sure mourner of my death ! 
Father most dear!—- What pangs hast thoa to 

come? 
Like that poor wretch is thy unhappy doom. 
Who, while in sleep his fevered fancy glows, 
Draws his keen sword, and sheaths it in his foes: 
But, waking, starts upright, in wild surprise. 
To feel warm blood glide round him as be lies; 
To see his reeking hands in crimson dyed. 
And a pale corse extended by his side : 
He views with horror what mad dreams have 

done, 
And sasks, heart-broken, on a murdered son. 
i [Exeunt, 



ACt V. 



SCENE I. 

KiKG, PosTHUHivs, ifc. meeting. 

Post. We, inbehalf of our allies, O King J 
Called on thee yesterday, to clear diy glory. 
No wonder now, that Philip is unjust 
To strangers, who has murdered bos own son. 

King. Tis false. 

Post. No thanks to Philip, that he fled« 

King. A traitor is no son. 

Post. Heaven's vengeance on me, 
If he refused not yesterday thy crown^ 



Though Ufe and love both bulbed him to oqixh 
ply. 

King. See there ( [Otres the l^ter^ 

Post. Tis not the consul's hand or seal. 

King. You're his accompEces. 

Post. We're his avengers. 
Tis war. 

King. Eternal war. 

Post. Next time we meet— - 

King. Is in the capitoL Haste, fly my kii^doms! 

Post. No longer thine. 

King, Yes, and proud Rome ajpnmnce. 

[Extuni r9itkumiu$,if€. 
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Thej brave, they make, they tynuinite </er kings. 
The name of king the prostrate world adored. 
Ere Romolus had called his thieves together. 
Bat let me pause«-Not Quintius^ hand or seal ? 
Doobt and impatience, like thick smoke and fire, 
Clond and tonnent my reason. 

Ant, Sir, recall. 
And re-examine those yon sent to Rome : 
Yon took their evidence in haste and anger. 
Torture, if they refuse, will tell the truth. 

King, Go, stop the nuptials, till you hear 
from me. 

[Exeunt King and Autigonus. 

SCENE IL 

Enter Ekixene and Delia, meeting, 

- DeL Madam, the prince, who fled fnun 

threatened death. 
Attempting his escape to foreign realnis, 
Was lately taken at the city gates. 
So strongly guarded by his father's powers; 
And now, confined, expects his final doom. 
Erix, Imprisoned, and to die ! — And let him 
die. 
Bid Dymas' daughter weep. I half forgot 
His perjured insolence ; r\\ go and ^lut 
My vengeance. Oh, how just a traitor's death ! 
And blacker still, a traitor to my love, 

[Exeunt Erixene and Delia, 

Scene drato$y and shetot Demetrius in prison. 

Dem. Thou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 
Thou home of horror ! hideous nest of crimes ! 
Guilt's first sad stage in her dark road to hell ! 
Ye thick-barred sunless passages for air. 
To keep alive the wretch, that longs to die ! 
Ye low-browed arches, through whose sullen 

gloom 
Qfsound the ceaseless groans of pale despair ! 
Ye dreadful shambles, caked with human blood ! 
Receive a guest from far, far other scenes, 
From pompous courts, from shouting victories, 
Carousing festivals, harmonious bowers, 
And the soft chains of heart-dissolving love. 
Oh, how unlike to these ! Heart-breakinjo; load 
Of shame eternal, ne'er to be knocked off ! 
Oh welcome death ! — ^no, never but by thee !— 
Nor has a (oe done this. A friend ! a father ! — 
Oh, tliat I could have died without tlieir guilt ! — 

Enter Erixene, Demetrius gazing at her, 

80 looked in chaos the first beam of light : 
How drives the strong enchantment of her eye 
A|l horror h6nce!-rHow die the thoughts of 

death! 
Erix, I knew not my own heart. I cannot 

bear it 
Shame chides me back ; for, to insult his woes 
I# too severe ; and to condole, too kiud. [Going, 
Dem. Thus, I arrest you in the name of 

fficrcy, 



And dare compel your stay. Is then one look, ' 
One word, one moment, a last moment too, 
When I stand tottering on the brink of death, 
A cruel ignominious death, too much 
For one, that loves like me ? A lcns;th of years 
You may devote to my blest rival's arms; 
I ask but one short moment. O permit, 
Permit the dying to lay claim to thee ! 
To thee, thou dear enuivalent for life, 
Cruel, relentless, marble-hearted maid ! 

Erix, Demetrius, you persist to do me wrong ; 
For, know, though I behold thee as thou art, 
Doubly a traitor, to the state and me, 
Thy sorrow, thy distress, have touched my bosom: 
I own it is a mult-^I pity thee. 

Enter Officer, 

Ojfi. My lord, your time is short, and deatli 

waits for you. 
Erix, Death !— I forgive thee from my inmost 

soul. 
Dem, Forgive me ? Oh ! thou need-st not to 
foigive. 
If impcMution had not struck thee blind. 
Truth lies in ambush yet, but will start up. 
And seize thy trembling soul, when mine is fled. 
O, I've a thousand, thousand tilings to say ! 

Erix, And I am come a secret to disrlose. 
That might awake thee, wert thou dead already ! 
Offi, My lord, your final moment is expired. 
Dem. and Erix. One, one short moment more ! 
Detn, No; death lete fall 
The curtain, and divides our love for ever ! 

[Demetriut is forced out, 
Erix, Oh, I've a darker duns^eon in my soul, 
Nor want an executioner to kill roe. 
What revolutions in the human heart 
Will pity cause ! What horrid deeds revenue ! 

[Evit. 

SCENE rn. 

Enter Ant icon us, with attendants. 

Ant, How distant virtue dwells from mortal 
man ! 
Was't not that each man calls for others' virtue. 
Her very name on earth would be forgot, 
And leave the ton2r.c,,as it has left the heart ! 
Was ever such a laboured plan of guilt ? 
Take the king's mandate, to the prison fly, 
Throw wide the gates, and let D^o^etrius know 
The full detail ! 

Enter Erixene. 

The priiicess ! ha ! be gone ! [To the attendants. 
Whil^ J stir up an equal transport here. 
Princess, I see your griefs, and judge the cause ; 
But I bring news might raise you from your 

gravis, 
Or ciill you down fnvn Heaven to hear with joy \ 
Just gods ! the virtuous will at last prevail. 
On motives, here too tedious to relate, 
I begged the king to re-examine thusei 
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Who came from Rome. The king approved my 

counsel. 
Surprised, and conscious, in their charge they 

faultered, 
And threatened tortures soon discovered ail : 
That Perseus bril)ed them to their perjuries ; 
That Quiittius' letter was a forgery ; 
That prince Demetrius' intercourse with Rome 
Was innocent of treason to tlie state. 

Erix. Oh, my swoln heart ! What will the gods 
do witli me ? 

Ant. And to confirm this most surprising news, 
Dymas, who, striving to suppress a tumult, 
The rumour of Demetrius' flight had raised. 
Was wounded sore, with his last breath confessed, 
The prince refused his daughter; which affront 
Inflamed the statesman to his prince's ruin. 

Erix\ Did he refuse her ? [Swooru. 

Ant. Quite overcome with joy ! 
Transported out of life ! — ^The gods restore her ! 

Erir. Ah ! why recall me } This is a new lund 
Of murder ; most severe ! that dooms to life. 

Ant. Fair princess, you confound me ! 

Erix, Am I fair ? 
Am I a princess ? Love and empire mine ? 
^&y> gorgeous visions dancine in my sight I 
No, here I stand a naiied, slupwreclced wretch, 
Cold, tix'mbling, pale, spent, helpless, hopeless, 

maid ; 
Cast on a shore as cruel as the waves, 
O'erhong with rugged rocks, too steep to climb ; 
Tlie mountain billows loud, come foaming in 
Tremendous, and confound, ere they devour ! 

Ant. Madam, the king absolves you from your 
vow. 

Erix. For me it matters not ; but, oh ! the 

prinre 

When he had shot the pulph of his despair, 
£merginG[ into all the light of Heaven ; 
His licnrt high-beating with well-grounded hope; 
Then to make shipwreck of his happiness, 
Like a poor wretch, that has escaped the storm, 
And swam to what he deems an happy isle, 
When, lo! the savage natives drink his blood ! 
Ah ! why is vengeance sweet to woman's pride. 
As rapture to her lover ? It has undone me ! 

Dei. Madam, he comes. 

Erix. Leave us, Antigonus. 

Ant. What dreadful secret this^?— ButFll obey. 
Invoke the gods, and leave the rest to fate. 

[Exit. 

Erix. How terribly triumphant comes the 
wretch! 
He comes, like flowers ambrosial, early bom, 
To meet tie blast, and perish in the storm ! 

Enter Demetrius. 
Dem. After an age of absence in one hour, 
Hjive I then found thee, thou celestial maid ! 
Like a fair Venus in a* stormy sea. 
Or a bripht goddess, through the shades of ni^ht, 
Dropt fiom the stars to these blest arms again? 
How exquisite is pleasure after pain ! 



Why throbs my heart so turbulently stronf^ 
Pained at thy presence, througli redundant joy. 
Like a poor miser, beggared by his store f 

Erix. Demetrius, joy and sorrow dwell too 
near. 

Dem. Talk not of sorrow, lest the gods reaent. 
As underprized, so loud a call to joy. 
I live, I love, am loved, I have her here ! 
Rapture, in present, and, in prospect, more! 
No rival, no destroyer, no despair ! 
For jealousies,, for partings, groans, and death, 
A train of joys, the gods alone can name ! 
When Heaven descends in blessings so profuse. 
So sudden, so surpassing hope's extreme, 
like the sun bursting from tne midnight gloom, 
'Tis impious to be niggards in delight ; 
Joy becomes duty; Heaven calls for some excess^ 
And transport flames as incense to the skies ! 

Erix. 1 ransport how dreadful ! 

Dem. Turns Erixene ? 
Can she not bear tlie sunshine of our fate? 
Meridian happiness is poured around us ; 
The laughing loves descend in swarms upon us ; 
And where we tread is an eternal spring ! 
By Heaven ! I almost pity guilty Perseus 
For such a loss. 

Erix. That stabs me through and through ! 

Dem. What stabs tliee?— Speak ! Have I then 
lost thy love ? 

Erix. To my confusion, be it spoke — ^Tis thine. 

Dem. To thy confusion ! Is it then a, crime f 
You heard how dying Dymas cleared my fame. 

Erix. I heard, and trembled ! heard, and ran 
distracted ! 

Dem. Astonishment! 

Erix. I've nothing else to give thee. 

[He steps back in astonishment ; she in 
agony ; and bath are silent for some 
time. 
He is struck dumb; — ^norcanl speak — ^Yet must I. 
I tremble on the brink ; yet must plunge in ! 
Know, my Demetrius, joys are for the gods ; 
Man's common course of nature is distress,: 
His joys are prodijgies ; and, like them too. 
Portend approaching ill. The wise man starts^ 
And trembles at the perils of a bliss. 
To hope, how bold ! now daring to be fond. 
When, what our fondness grasps, is not immortal ! 
I will presume on thy known, steady virtue. 
And treat thee like a man ; I will, Demetrius ! 
Nor longer in my bosom hide a brand, 
That burns unseen, and drinks my vital blood. 

Dem. What mystery ? 

Erix. The blackest ! 

Dem, How every terror doubles in the dark ! 
Why muflBed up in silence stands my fate } 
This horrid spectre let me see at once. 
And she^v if I'm a man. 

Erix. It calls for more. 

Dem. It calls for me then ; love has made me 
more. 

Erix. Oh, fortify thy soul with more thio 
love ! 
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To bear, what heard, ihoiilt cune the tongue 
that tells thee ! 
Dem, Curse whom ? Curse thee ! 
-£rir. Yes, from thy inmost soul. 

Why dost thou lift thy eyes and hauds to heaven ? 

The powers, most conscious of this deed, reside 

Id darkness, howl below in raging fires. 

Where pangs^ like mine, corrode' them. Thence 
arise, 

Black gods of execration and despair ! 

Through dreadful earthquakes cleave your up- 
ward way, 

While nature shakes, and va]>ours blot the sun ; 

Hien, through these horrors, in loud groans^ pro- 
claim. 

That I am 

Dem. What ? — ^I'U have it, though it blast me! 
Erix. Thus, then, in thundeiv-I am Perseus' 
wife ! 
[Demetriui ttaggert and falU, — After a 



Dem. In thunder ! — ^No ; diat had not struck 
so deep ! 
What tempest e'er discharged so fierce a fire ? 
Calm and deliberate anguish feeds upon me ; 
Each thought sent out for help brings m new woe ! 
Where shall I turn? Where fly? To whom but 
thee, [Kneeling. 

Tremendous Jove ? whom mortals will not know 
From blessings, but compel to be severe ! 
I feel thy vengeance, and adore thy power ! 
I see my failings, and absolve thy rage. 
But, oh ! I must perceive the load that's on me ; 
I can't but tremble underneath the stroke. 
Aid me to bear ! — But since it can't be borne, 
Oh, let thy mercy burst in flames upon me ! 
Hiy triple bolt is healing balm to tnis ; 
This pain unfclt, unfancied by the wretch. 
The groaning wretch, that on the wheel expires! 

Erix. Why did I tell thee? 

Dem, Why commit a deed 
Too shocking to be told ? What fumes of hell 
Flew to thy brain ? What fiend the crime in- 
spired ? 

Erix, Perseus, last night, as soon as thou wast 
fled. 
At that dead hour, when good men are at rest. 
When every crime and horror is abroad. 
Graves yawn, fiends yell, wolves howl, and ravens 

scream; 
Than ravens, wolves, or fiends, more fatal far, 
To me he came, and threw him at my feet. 
And wept, and swore, unless I eave consent 
To call a priest that moment, aJl was ruined : 
That the next day Demetrius and his powers 
Might conquer, he lose me, and I my crown, 
Confei*red by Philip but on Perseus' wife. 
I started, trembled, fainted ; he invades 
My half-recovered strength, bribed priests con- 
spire. 
All urge my vow, all seize my ravished hand, 
Invoke the gods^ run o'er the hasty rite ; 



While each ill omen of the sk^ flew o'er us, 
And furies howled our nuptial song below , "w 
Canst thou forgive ? 

Dem. By all the flames of love. 
And torments of despair, I never can ! 
The furies toss their torches from thy hand. 
And all their adders hiss around thy head ! 
I'll see thy face no more. [Going, 

Erix. Thy rage is just. 
Yet stay and hear me ! 

[Shb kneelsy and holds him. 

Dem. I have heard too much. 

Erix. Till thou hast heard the whole, O do 
not ciirse me ! 

Dem. Where can I find a curse to reach liiy 
crime ? 

Erix. Merry! [Weeping. 

Dem. [Aside.] Her tears, like drops of molten 
lead. 
With torment bum their passage to my heart ! 
And yet such violation ot her vows 

Erix. Mercy ! 

Dem. Perseus! [Stamping. 

Erix. Stamp till the centre shakes. 
So black a dsmon shalt thou never raise ! 
Perseus ! Capst thou ablior him more than I ? 
Hell has its furies, Perseus has his love, 
And, oh ! Demetrius his eternal hate ! 

Dem. Eternal ! Yes, eternal and eternal ; 
As deep and everlasting as my pain ! 

Erix. Some god descend, and soothe his soul 
to peace! 

. Dem. Talkest thou of peace ? what peace hast 
thou bestowed ? 
A brain disthicted, and a broken heart. 
Talk'st thou of peace ? Hark, hark, thy husband 

calls, 
His father's rebel ! Brother's murderer ! 
Nature's abhorrence, and — thy lawfid lord ! 
Fly, my kind patroness, and in his bosom 
Consult my peace. 

Erix. 1 never shall be there. 
My lord ! my life ! 

Dem. How say'st ? Is Perseus here ?— 
Fly, fly ! away ! 'tis death ! 'tis incest ! 

[Starting wide, and looking round him. 
Dar'st thou to touch Demetrius? Dar'st thou 

touch him, 
Ev'n with thine eye ? 

[As he is going, she lays hold of his robe, 

Erix. I dare — and more, dare seize, 
And fix him here : no doubt, to thy surpri se ■ ■ . . 
I'm blemished, not abandoned ; honour still 
Is sacred in my sight. Thou call'st it incest; 
'Tis innocence, 'tis virtue ; if there's virtue 
In fixed, inviolable strength of love. 
For know, the moment the dark deed was done, 
The moment madness made me Perseus' wife, 
I seized tliis friend, and lodged him in my bosom, 

J Shewing a dagger* 
bo more :, 
And now I fling me at thy feet, imploring 
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Thy steadier hand to guide him to my heart 
Woo wed in vengeance, wed not but to die. 

Dem. Has Perseus, then, an hymeneal claim ? 
And no divorce, but death?— And death ^m 

me, 
Wlio should defend thee from the world in arms? 

thou still excellent ! still most beloved ! 
JSrur. life is the foe, that parts us; deatl^ a 

friend, 
All knots dissolving, joins ns; and for ever. 
Whv so disordered ? Wherefore shakes thy frame ? 
Look on me ; do I tiemble ? Am I pale r 
When I let loose a sigh. Til pardon thine. 
Take my example, and be bravely wretched. 
Tme grandeur lises from surmounted ills ; 
The wretched only can be truly great 
If not in kindness, yet, in vengeance, stnke ! 
TTis not Erixene, 'tis Perseus* wife. 
Thou'lt not resign me .^ 

Dem, Not to Jove. 

Erix. Then strike t 

Dem. How can I strike ? 

[Gazing on her with astonishment. 
Stab at the face of Heavdn ? 
How can I strike ? Yet how can I forbear ? 

1 feel a thousand deaths debating one. 
A deity stands guard on every charm, 
And strike^ at me. 

Etix, As will thy brother soon : 
He*s now in arms, and may be here this hour. 
Nothing so cruel as too soft a soul ; 
This is strange tenderness, that breaks my heart; 
Strange tenderness, that dooms to double death — 
To Perseus. 

Dem, True— but how to shun that horror ? 
By wounding thee, whom savage pards would 

spare? 
My heart's inhabitant ! my soul's ambition ! 
By wouii^ding thee, and bathing in thy blood ; 
That blood illustrious, through a radiant race 
Of kings and heroes, rolling down from Gods ! 

Erir. Heroes, and kings, and gods themselves, 
must yield 
To dire necessity. 

Dem. Since that absolves me. 
Stand firm and fair ! 

Erix. My bosom meets the point, 
Than Perseus far more welcome to my breast. 

Dem. Necessity, for gods themselves too 
strong. 
Is weaker than thy charms. [Drops the dagger. 

Erix. Oh, my Demetrius ! 
[Tumty and goet to a farther part of the stage, 

Dem. Oh, my Erixene ! 

rJBoM silcntf weepf and tremble, 

Erix. Farewell! [Going. 

Dem. Where goest ? [Passionately seizing her. 

Erix. To seek a friend. 

Dem. He's here. 

Erix. Yes, Perseus' frien d 
Earth, open and receive me. 

Dem. Heaven strike us dead, 



And save me from a double suicide, 

And one of tenfold death.— O Jove ! O Jove ! 

[FalUnM on his knees. 
But I'm distracted. [Suddenfy starting up. 

What can Jove? Why pray? 
What can I pray for r 

Erix. For a heart 

Dem. Yes, one. 
That cannot feel. Mine bleeds at every vein. 
Who never loved, ne'er sufered ; he feels no- 

thing, 
Who nothing feels but for himself alone ; 
And, when we feel for others, reason reels, 
O'erloaded, from her path, and man runs mad. 
As love alone can exquisitely bless. 
Love only feels the marvellous of pain ; 
Opens new vans of tortnre in the soul. 
And wakes the nerve, where agonies are bom. 
E'en Dymas, Perseus, (hearts of adamant !) 
Might weep these torments of their mortal foe. 

Erix. Shall I be less compassionate than they? 
[Takes up the dagger. 
What love denied, thine agonies have done ; 

[Stabs herselfl 
Demetrius' sigh outstings the dart of dealhw 

Enter the King, i^c. 

King. Give my Demetrius to my arms ; I cslX 
him 
To life from death, to transport from despair. 
Dem. See Perseus' wife ! [Pointing at Erix."] 

let Delia tell the rest 
King. My grief-accustomed heart can gjuess 

too well. 
Detn. That sight turns all to guilt, but tears 

and death. 
King. Death I Who shall quell false Perseus^ 
now in arms ? 
Who pour my tempest on the capitol ? 

How shall I sweeten life to thy sad spirit ? 

rU quit my throne this hour, and thou sholt 
reign. 
Dem. You recommend that death, you would 
dissuade ; 
Ennobled thus by fame and empire lost. 
As well as life 1 Small sacrifice to love. 

[Goivg to stab himself, the king runs to pre- 
vent him ; but too lute. 
King. Ah, hold ! nor strike tliy dagger through 

my heart 1 
Dem. 'Tis my ^t disobedicnpe, and my last 

[Falls. 
King. There Philip fell ! There Macedon ex- 
pired ! 
I see the Roman eagle hovering o'er us, 
And tlie shaft broke, should bring her to the 
ground. [Pointing to Demetrius. 

Dem. Hear, good Antigonus, my last request ; 
Tell Perseus, if he'll sheath his impious sword 
Drawn on his father, I'll forgive him all; 
Though poor Erixene lies bleeding by : 
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Her blood cries Tengeance ; but my father's 

peac e [Diei, 

Eing, As much his goodness wounds me, as 
his death. 
What then are both ? O Phifip, once renowned ! 
Where is the pride of Greece, the dread of Rome, 
The theme of Athens, the wide world's example, 
And the sod Alexander's rival, now ? 
Even at ttie foot of fortune^s predpioe. 
Where the slave's sig^ wafts pity to the prince, 
And- his omnipotence cries out for more ! 

AnL As the swoln column of asoendine smoke. 
So solid swells thv grandeur, pigmy man! 

King. My li&*8 deep tra^y was planned 
withart^ 



From scene to scene, advandn^ in distress, 
Throoeh a sad series, to this dire result; 
As if the Thracian queen conducted all, 
And wrote the moral in her children's blood ; 
Which seas might labour to wash out in vain. 
Hear it, ye nations ! distant ages, hear ! 
And learn the dread decrees of Jove to fears 
His dread decrees the strictest balance keep ; 
The father groans, who made a mother weep ; 
But if no terror for yourselves can move, 
Tremble, ye parents, for the child ye love; 
For jovar bemetrius : mine is doomed to bleed, 
A guiltless victimy for his father's deed. 

[E^feunt 4 
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Beverley, the gamester^ 
Lewson, hiz friend, 
Stukelt, a sharper. 
Jarvis, Beverlej^s steward. 

dI^n, } ««^«WP^*<^" ofStukefy. 



WOMEN. 

Mrs Beverley, vife to Beverley, 
Charlotte, his sister. 
Lucy, maid to Mrs Beverley. 



Scene — London. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 



Enter Mrs Beverley and Charlotte. 

Mrs Bev. Be comforted, my dear ; all may be 
well yet. And now, methinks, the lodgihg be- 
gins to look with another face. Oh, sister ! sis- 
ter ! if these were all my hardships ; if ail I had 
to complain of were no more than quitting my 
house, servants^ equipage, and shew, your pity 
would be weakness. 

Char, Is poverty nothing, then ? 

Mrs Bev. Nothjng in the world, if it affiected 
only me. While we had a fortune, I was the 
happiest of the rich : and now it is gone, give me 
but a bare subsistence, and my husband's smiles, 
and ni be the happiest of the poor. To me, 
now, these lodgings want nothing but their mas- 
ter. Why do you look at me ? 

Char. That I may hate my brother. 

Mrs Bev. Do not talk so, Charlotte. 

Char, Has he not undone you? Oh, this 



pernicious vice of gaming! But, methinks his 
usual hours of four or five in the morning might 
have contented him; it was misery enough to 
wake for him till then. Need he have staid out 
all night ? 1 shall learn to detest him. 

Mrs Bev. Not for the first faulL He never 
slept from me before. 

Char. Slept from you ! No, no, his nights have 
nothing to do with sleep. How has this one vice 

driven him from every virtue ! ^Nay, from bis 

affections, too ! ^The time was, sister— 

Mrs Bev. And is. I have no fear of his af- 
fections. Would I knew, that he were safe ! 

Char. From ruin and his companions. But 
that is impossible. His poor little boy, too! 
What must become of him ? 

Mrs Bev. Why, want shall teach him industry. 
From his fathers mistakes he shall learn pru- 
dence, and, from his mother's resignation, pa* 
tieucc. Poverty has no such terrors in it as you 
imagine. There is no condition of life, sickness 
1 
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and pain exoepted, where bappiDess is excluded. 
The ousbaodman, who rises early to his labour, 
eojoys more welcome rest at night for it. His 
bread is sweeter to him, his home happier, his fa- 
miJjr dearer, his enjoyments surer. Tlie sun, that 
rouses him in the morning, sets in the evening to 
release him. All situations have their comforts, 
if sweet contentment dwell in the heart. But 
my poor Beverley has none. The thought of ha- 
ving ruined those, be loves, is misery for ever to 
him. Would I could ease his mind of that ! 

Char. If he alone were ruiuedf it Avere itist he 
should be punislied. He is my brother, it is true ; 
but when t think, of what he has done, of the for- 
tune you brought him, of his own large estate 
too. squandered away upon this vilest uf passions, 
and among the vilest of wretches ! Oli, I have no 
patience ! My own little fortune is untouched, he 
nys. Would t were sure of it! 

Mn Bev. And so you n^ay — -it ^ould be a 
sm to doubt it 

Char. I will be sijre of it it was madness 

in me to give it to his management. But I will 
demand it from him this morning. I have a me- 
lancholy occasion for it. 

Mr$ Bevi What occasion ? 

Char, To support a sister. 

A(n Bcv. No ; I have no need of it Take it, 
and reward a lover with it. The generous lucw- 
8on deserves much more. Why won't yuu make 
him happy ? 

Char. Because my sister is miserable. 

Mn Bev. You must not think so. I have my 
jewels left yet I will sell them to supply onr 
wants; and, when all is gone, these haiuls shall 
toil for oar support The poor should be indus- 
trious — Why those tears, Charlotte ? 

Char. They flow in pity for you. 

Mrs Bev. All may pc well vet When he has 
nothing to lose, I st^all fetter him in these arms 
again ; and then what is it to be poor ? 

Char. Cure him but of this destructive passion, 
and my uncle's death may retrieve all yet. 

Mrs Bev. Ay, Charlotte, could we cure him ! 
But the disease of play admits no cure but po- 
J^rty ; and the loss of another fortune would but 
increase his shame and affliction. Will N^r Lovv- 
Bon call this morning? 

Char. lie said so last night He gave me hints 
too, that he had suspicions of our friend Stukely. 

Mrs Bev. Not or treachery to my husband ? 
That be love^ play I know, but surely he is ho- 
nest 

Char. He would fun be thought so ; therefore 
I doubt him. Honesty needs no pains to set it- 
self o£ 

Enter Lucy. 

Mn Bev. What now, Lucy } 

Lucy. Your old steward^ madam. I had not 
the heart to deny him admittance, the good old 
^"^'^ ^^esed 80 liard for it [E.rU Lucy. 

V^OL.T 



Enter Jarvis. 

Mrs Bev. Is this well, Jarvis ? I desired you 
to avoid me. 

Jar. Did you, madam ? I am an old man, and 
had forgot Perhaps, too, you forbad my tears ; 
but I am old, madam, and age will be forgetful. 

Mrs Bev. The faithful creature ! how he moves 
me. ' \To Charlotte. 

Char. Not to have seen him had been cruelty. 

Jar. I have forgot these apartments too. I re- 
meii^ber none such in my young master's house ; 
and yet I have lived in it these five and twenty 
years. His good father would not have dismissed 
me. 

Mrs Bev. He had no reason, Jarvis. 

Jar. I was faithful to him, while he lived; 
and when he died, he bequeathed me to his. son. 
I have been faithful to him, too. 

Mrs Bev. I know it, I know it, Jarvis. 

Char. We both know it. 

Jar. I am an old man, madam, and hare not 
a long time to live. I asked but to have died 
with him, and he dismissed me. 

Mrs Bev. Prithee, no more of this ! It was 
his poverty that dismissed you. 

Jar. Is he indeed so poor, then ? — Oh ! he 

was the joy of my old heart But must his 

creditors liave all? — And have they sold his 
house too ? His father built it, when he was but 
a prating boy. The times, that I have carried 
him in these arms ! And, ^ Jarvis, ^ says he, 
when a beggar has asked charity of me, " why 
should f>eople be poor? You shan't be poor, 
Jarvis; if I were a king, nobody should be 
poor.'' Yet he is poor. And then he was so 
brave ! — — Oh, he was a brave little boy ! And 
yet so merciful, he'd not have killed the gnat, 
that stung him. 

Mrs Bev. Speak to him, Charlotte; for I 
cannot 

Char. When I have wiped my eves. 

Jar. I have a little money, macUm ; it might 
have bc^ more, but I have loved the poor. 
All that I have is yours. 

Mrs Bev. No, Jarvis ; we have enough yet 
I thank you, though, aud will deserve your good- 
ness. 

Jar. But shall I see my master ? And will he 
let roe attend him in hb distresses ? I'll be no 
expence to him ; and it will kill me to be refusr 
ed. Where is he, madam ? 

Mrs Bev, Not at home, Jarvis. You shall 
see him another time. 

Char. To-morrow,, or the next day — Oh, Jar- 
vis ! what a chanf^e is here ! 

Jar, A change indeed, madam ! my old heart 

aches at it. And yet, methiuks But here's 

somebody coming. 

Enter Lucy with Stukhly. 
Lucy, Mr Stukely, madam. 
4 K 
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Stuke, Good morning to you, ladies. Mr Jar- 
vis, your servant. Where's my friend, madam ? 

[To Mrs Bev, 

Mrs Bev, I should have asked that question 
of you. Have you seen him to-day ? 

Stuke, No, Madam. 

Char. Nor last night ? 

Stuke. Last night ! Did he not come home, 
then? 

Mrs Bev. No. Were you not together ? 

Stuke. At the beginning of the evening; but 
not since. Where can he have staid f 

Char. You call yourself his friend, sir ; why 
do you encourage him in this madness of gam- 
ing*? 

Stuke, You have asked me that question be- 
fore, madam ; and I told yon my concern was, 
that I could not save him. Mr Beverley is a 
man, madam; and if the most friendly entreaties 
have no eflect upon him, I have no odier means. 
My purse has neen his, even to the injury of 
my fortune. ^If thai has been encouragement, 
I deserve censure; but I meant it to retrieve 
him. 

Mrs Bev. I don't doubt it, sir ; and I thank< 
you — ^But where did you leave him last night ? 

Stuke. At Wilson's, madam, if I ought to tell; 
in company I did not like. Posablv he may be 
there stilL Mr Jarvis knows the house, I be- 
lieve. 

Jar. Shall I go, madam ? 

Mrs. Bev. No, he may take it ill. 

Char. lie may go as from himself. 

Stuke. And, if he pleases, madam, without na- 
ming me. I am faulty myself, and should con- 
ceal the errors of a fnend. But I can refuse no- 
tliing here. [Bowing to the ladies. 

Jar. I would fain see him, methmks. 

Mrs Bev. Do so, then ; but take care how 
you upbraid him — I never upbraided him. 

Jar. Would I could bring nim comfort ! [Exit. 

Stuke. Don't be too much alarmed, madam. 
All men have their errors, and their times of see- 
ing them. Perhaps, my friend's time is not come 
yet. But he has an uncle ; and old men don't 
live for ever. You should look forward, ma* 
dam ; we are taught how to value a second for- 
tune by the loss of a first. [Knocking at the door. 

Mrs. Bev. Hark ! No — that knocking was 

too rude for Mr Beverley. Pray Heaven he be 
well! 

Stuke, Never doubt it, madam, You ^hall 
be well, too*-Every thing shall be well. 

[Knocfcing again. 

Mrs. Bev. The knocking is a little loud, 
though — Who wfuts there? Will none of you 
answer ?-r-Non^ of you, did I say? Alas, what 
was I thinking of! I had fbrsot myself^ 

Char, ni go, sister — But don't be alarmed so. 

[Exit. 

Stuke. What extraordinary accident hav^ you 
to fear, madam ? 



Mrs. Bev, I beg your pardon; but 'tis. ever 
thus with me in Mr Beverley's absence. No one 
knocks at the door, but I fancy it is a messenger 
of ill news. 

Stuke, You are too fearful, madam; 'twas 
but one night of absence ; and if ill thou^ts in- 
trude (as love is always doubtful), think of your 
worth and beauty, and drive them from your 
breast. 

Mrs Bev. What thoughts ? I have no thoughts, 
that wrong my husband. 

Stuke. Sudi thoughts, indeed, would wrong 
him. The world is full of slander; and every 
wretch, that knows himself unjust, charges his 
neighbour with like, passions; and by the general 

frailty hides his own If you are wise, and 

would be happy, turn a deaf ear to such reports. 
It is ruin to believe them. 

Mre. Bev. Ay, worse than ruin. It would 
be to sin against conviction. Why was it men- 
tioned ? 

Stuke. To guard you against rumour. The 
sport of half mankind is mischief; and for a 
single error they make men devils. If their tales 
reach you, disbelieve them. 

Mrs Bev. What tales? By whom ? Why toTd? 
I have heard nothing— or if I had, with all his 
errors, my Beverley's firm faith admits no doubt 
— ^It is my safety, my seat of rest and joy, while 
the storm threatens round me. I'll not forsake 
it [Stukeltf sighs and looks down,^ Why turn you, 
sir, away ? and, why that sigh ? 

Stuke. I was attentive, madam; and sighs 
will come we know not why. Perhaps, I have 
been too busy — If it should seem so, impute my 
zeal to friendship, that meant to guard you a> 
gainst evil tongues. Your Beverley is wronged, 
slandered most vilely — My life upon his truth. 

Mrs Bev. And mine too. Who is it that 

doubts it ? But no matter ^I am prepared, sir 

Yet why this caution ? You are my hus^ 

band's friend ; I think you mine too ; the com- 
mon friend of both. [Patf«es.] I had been uncon- 
cerned else. 

Stuke. For Heaven's sake, madam, be so still ! 
I mean to guard you against suspicion, not to a- 
larm it. 

Mrs Bev. Nor have you, sir. Who told you 
of suspicion ? I have a heart it cannot reach. 

Stuke. Then I am happy — I would say more ; 
but am prevented. 

Enter Charlotte. 

Mrs Bev. Who was it, Charlotte ? 

Char. What a heart has that Jarvis ! A credi- 
tor, sister. But the good old man has taken him 
away — ' Don't distress his wife ; don't distress 
his sister,' I could hear him say. * It is cruel to 
distress the afflicted'— -And when he saw me at 
the door, he begged pardon, thi|t his friend hi|d 
knocked so loud. 
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Stvke, I wish I had known of this. Was it a 
Jaive demand, madam ? 

Ckar. I heard not that ; but visits* such as 
these, we must expect often — Why so distressed, 
sister ? This is no new affliction. 

Mrt Bev. No, Charlotte ; but I am faint with 
watching—^uite sunk and spiritless — Will you 
excuse me, sir? Til to my chamber, and try to 
rest a little. [Exit. 

Stuke, Good thoughts go with you, madam. 
My bait is taken, then. [ Jsi^te.] Poor Mrs Be- 
verley ! How my heart grieves to see her thus ! 

Char. Cure her, and be a friend, theu. 

Stuke. How cure her, madam ? 

Ckar. Reclaim my brother. 

Stuke. Ay, give him a new creation, or breathe 
another soul into him. FU think on it, madam. 
Advice, I see, is thankless. 

Char. Useless I am sure it is, if through mis- 
taken friendship, or other motives, you feed \m 
passion with your purse, and soothe it by example, 
t^hysidans^ to cure fevers, keep from tlie patient's 
thirsty .lip the cup, that would inflame him. You 
give It to his hands. [A knocking.1 Hark, sir ! — 

These are my brother's desperate symptoms 

Another crcniitor. 

Stuke. One not so easily got rid of— What, 
Lew son! 

Enter Lewson. 

Lew. S9adam, yoar servant -Yours, sir. I 

was enquiring for you at your lodgings. 

Stukc. This morning ! x ou had business, then ? 

Lew. You'll call it by another name, perhaps. 
Where's MrBeverley, madam ? 

Char, We have sent to enquire for him. 

Lew. Is he abroad, then ? He did not use to 
go out so early. 

Char. No, nor stay out so late. 

Lew. Is that the case 7 I am sorry for it. — 
But Mr Stukely, perhaps, may direct you to him. 

Stuke, I have already, sat. But what was 
your buaness with me ? 

Lew. To congratulate you upon your late suc- 
cesses at {^y. Poor Beverley ! — But you are 
his friend ; and there's a com^rt in havmg suc- 
cess^! friends. 

Stuke. And what am T to understand by this? 

Lew. Hiat Beverley's a poor man, with a rich 
friend ; that's all. 

Stuke. Your words would mean something, I 
suppose. Another time, sir, I shall desire an ex- 
planation. 

Lew. And why not now ? I am no dealer in 
long sentences. A minute or two will do for 
me. 

Stuke. Bat not for me, sir. I am slow of ap- 
prehension, and must have time and privacy. A 
lad/s presence engages my attention. Another 
morning I mav be found at home. 

Lew. Another morning, then, Fll wait upon 



Stuke. I shall expect you, far. Madam, your 
servant. [Exit Stukely. 

Char. What mean you by this ? 

Lew. To hint to him, that I know him. 

Char. How know him ? Mere doubt and sup- 
position ! 

Lew. I shall have proof soon. 

Char. And what then ? Would you risque 
your life to be his punisher ? 

Lew. My life, madam ! Don't be afraid. And 
vet I am nappy in your concern for me. But 

let it content you, that I know this Stukely 

It will be as ea^ to make him honest as brave. 

Char. And wnat do you intend to do f 

Lew. Nothing, till I have proof. Yet my sus- 
picions are well-grounded — But, methinks, ma- 
dam, r am actii^ nere without authority. Could I 
have leave to call Mr Beverley brother, his con- 
cerns would be my own. Why will you make 
my services appear officious ? 

Char. You know my reasons, and should not 
press me. But I am cold, you say ; and cold I 

will be, while a poor sister's destitute My 

heart bleeds for her ; and, till I see her sorrows 
moderated, love has no joys for me. 

Lew. Can I be less a friend by being a bro- 
ther ? I would not say an unkind thin^ — Qut the 
pillar of your house is shaken ; prop it with ano- 
ther, and it shall stand firm again. You must 
oomp' 



char. And wiU, when I have peace within my- 
self. But let us change this subject — ^Your busi- 
ness here this morning is with my sister. Mis- 
fortunes press too ban] upon her ; yet, till to- 
day, she has borne them nobly. 

Lew. Where is she ? 

Char, Gone to her chamber. Her spirits fail- 
ed her. 

Lew. I hear her coming. Let what has pas- 
sed with Stukely be a secret — She has already too 
much to trouble her. 

Enter Mrs Beverley. 

Mrt Bev, Good morning, sir ; I heard your 
voice, and, as I thought, enquiring for me. — 
Where's Mr Stukely, Charlotte? 

Char. This moment gone You have been 

in tears, sbter ; but here's a friend shall comfort 
you. 

Lew. Or, if I add to your distresses, I will beg 
your pandon, nuidam. The sale of your house 
and furniture was finished yesterday. 

Mrt Bev. I know it, sir; I know too yonr ge- 
nerous reason for putting me in mind of it. But 
you have obliged me to<} much already. 

Lew* There are trifles, madam, which I know 
you have set a value on ; those I have purchased, 
and will delivek*. I have a friend too, that es- 
teems you— He has bought largely, and will 
call nothing his, till he has seen you. If a visit 
to him would not be painful, he has begged it 
may be thb morning. 

3 
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Mrs Bev. Nut painful in the least My pain 
is tVom die kindness of my friends. Why am I 
to be obliged beyond the power of return f 

Lejc, You shall repay us at your own time. I 
have a coach waiting at the door — Shall we have 
your company, madam? [To Ckarhttc 

Char. No i my brother may return soon; Fll 
stay and receive riim. 

Airs Bev. He may want a comforter, perhaps. 
But dont upbraid him, Charlotte. Wc shall not 
be absent long. Come, sir, since I must be so 
obliged. 

JUw. Tis I, that am obliged. An hour, or 
less, will be sufficient for us. We shall find you 
at home, madam ? 

[To Charlotte, and exit with Mrs Beverley. 

Char. Certainly. I have but little inclination 
to appear abroad. Oh, this brother, this brother ! 
to what wretchedness has he reduced us ! [Exit. 

SCENE II.— Changes to Stukeli^t Lodgings, 

Enter Stukelt. 
Stuke. That Lewson suspects me 'tis too plain. 
Yet why should he suspect me ? I appear the 
I 'riend of Beverley as much as he.- But 1 am rich, 
it seems ; and so I am, thanks to another's folly, 
and my own wisdom. To what use is wisdom, 
but to take advantage of tiie weak? This Bever- 
ley's my fool ; I cheat liim, and he calls me friend. 

But more business must be <lone yet- His wife's 

jewels are unsold ; so is the reversion of his un- 
<Ic's estate: I must have these too. And then 

tJjere's a treasure above all 1 love his wife — 

Before she knew this Beverley I loved her ; but, 
like a cringing fool, bowed at a distance, while he 

stepped in and won her ^Never, never will I 

foriiive him for it. My pride, as well as love, is 
wounded by this conquest. I must have ven- 
geance. Those hints this morning were well 

thrown in Already they have fastened on her. 

If jealousy should weaken her aflfectious, want 

may corrupt her virtue- My heart rejoices in 

the hope These jewels may do much ^He 

shall demand them of her; which, when imne, 

shall be converted to special purposes What 

now, Batf.s? 

Enter Bates. 

Bafci. Is it a wonder, then, to see me ? The 
forces iire all in readiness, and only wait for or- 
ders. Where s Beverley? 

Stuke. At last night^s rendcz\'ous, waiUpg for 
nie. Is Dawson with you? 

Bates. Dressed like a nobleman; with money 



in his pocket, and a set of dice, that shall deceive 
the devil. 

Stuke. That fellow has a head to undo a na- 
rion ; but for the rest, they are such low-man- 
nered, ill-looking dogs, I wonder Beverley has 
not suspected them. 

Bates. No matter for manners and looks. Do 
you supply them with money, and they are gen- 
tlemen by profession ^The passion of gaming 

casts such a mist before the eyes, that the noble- 
man shall be surrounded with sharpers, and im- 
agine himself in the best company. 
^ Stuke. There's that Williams too ! It was !ic, 
I suppose, that called at Beverley's with the 
note this moniiug. What directions did you give 
him ? 

Bates. To knock loud, and be clamorous. Did 
not YOU see him ? 

Stuke. No; the fool sneaked off with Jarvis. 
Had he appeared within doors, as directed, the 
note had been discharged. I waited there on 
purpose. I want the women to think well of 
me ; for Lewson's grown susptdous ; he Cbld me 
so himself. 

Bates. What answer did you make him ? 

Stuke. A short one ^That I would see Mm 

soon, for farther explanation. 

Bates. We must take care of him. But what 
have we to do with Beverley ? Dawson and the 
rest are wondering at you. 

Sluke. Why, let them wonder. I have designs 
above their narrOw roach. They see me lend 
him money, and they stare at me. But they are 
fools. I want him to beheve me beggared by 
him. 

Bates. And what then? 

Stuke. Ay, there's the question ; but no mat- 
ter ; at night you may know more. He waits for 
rae at Wilson s. I told the women where to find 
him. 

Bates. To what purpose ? 
Stuke. To save suspicion. It looked friendly, 
and they thanked me. Old Jarvis was dispatch- 
ed to him. 

Bates. And mjw intrcat him home 

Stuke. No; he expects money from me; but 
ril have none. His wife's jewels must go— — 
Women are easy creatures, and refuse nothing 
where they love. Follow to Wilson's ; but be 
sure he sees you not. Y'ou are a man of charac- 
ter, you know; of prudence and discretion. — 
Wait for me in an outer room ; I shall have bu- 
siness for you presently. Come, sir. 

Let drudging fools by honesty grow great; 
The shorter road to riches is deceit. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.— ul Gaming Bouu, with a Table, 
BoJTy DicCy Sfc, Beverley discovered sitting. 

Bev. Why, what a world is this ! The slave, 
that digs for gold, receives his daily pittance, and 
sleeps contented ; while those, for whom he la- 
boars, convert their good to mischief, making 
abundance the means of want Oh, shame, 
shame ! Had fortane given me bat a little, that 
little had been still my own. Bat plenty leads to 
waste; and shallow streams maintain meir cur- 
rents, while swelling rivers beat down their 
banks, and leave their channels empty. What 
had I to do with play ? I wanted nothing. My 
wishes and my means were equal. The poor fol- 
lowed me with blessings, love scattered roses on 
my pillow, and morning waked me to delight — 
On, bitter thought, that leads to what I was by 
what I am ! I would forget both — Who's there ? 

Enter a Waiter. 

Wait. A gentleman, sir, enquires for you. 

Bev, He might have used less ceremony. 

Stukely, I suppose ? 

Wait. Wo, sir, a stranger. 

Bev. Well, shew him in. f ^"' Waiter, 

A messenger from Stukely, then ; from him, that 

has undoiie me ! Yet all in friendship And 

now he lends mc his little, to bring back fortune 
to me. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Jarvis ! Why this intrusion ? Your absence had 
been kinder. 

Jar. I came in duty, sir. If it be trouble- 
some 

Bev. It is 1 would be private hid even 

from myself. Who sent you hither ? 

Jar. One, tliat would persuade you home 
again. My mistress is nut well ; her tears told 
me so. 

Bev. Go with thy duty there, then— ^But 
does she weep ? I am to blame to let her weep. 
Pr*ythee be gone : I have no business for thee. 

Jar. Yes, sir; to lead you from tliis place. I 
am your servant still. Your prosperous fortune 
blessed ray old age. If that has left you, I mast 
not leave you. 

Bev. Not leave me ! Recall past time, then ; 
or, through this sea of storms and darkness, 

shew mc a star to guide me But what canst 

thou? 

Jar. The little that I can I will. You have 
been generous to me — ^I would not offend you, 
sir — but — 

Bev. No. Tliinkest thou I would ruin thee 
too ! I have enough of shame already— —My 
wife, my wife ! Wouldst thou believe it, Jarvis r 
I liave not seen her all this long night—I, who 



have loved her so, that every hour of absence 
seemed as a gap in life. But other bonds have 
held me Oh, I have played the boy ! drop- 
ping my counters in the stream, and, reaching to 
redeem them, lost myself. Why wilt thou follow 
misery } Or if thou wilt, go to thy mistress : she 
has no guilt to sting her ; and therefore may be 
comforted. 

Jar. For pity's sake, sir ! ^I have no heart 

to see this cnange. 

Bev: Nor I to bear it ^How speaks the 

world of me, Jar\'is ? 

Jar. As of a good man dead. Of one, who, 
walking in a dream, fell down a precipice. The 
world is sorry for you. 

Bev. Ay, and pities me. Says it not so ? But 

I was bom to infamy ni tell thee what it 

says ; it calls me villain ! a treacherous husband, 
a cruel father, a false brother ; one, lost to na- 
ture and her charities ; or, to say alt in one short 
word, it calls me — Gamester ! Go to thy mis- 
tress ; I'll see her presently. 

Jar. And why not now? Rude people press 
upon her; load, bawling creditors; wretches, who 
know no pity — I met one at the door ; he would 
have seen my mistress .- I wanted means of pre- 
sent payment, so promised it to-morrow, ^ut 
others may be pressing, and she has grief enough 
already. Your absence hangs too heavy on her. 

Bev. Tell her I'll come then. I have a mo- 
ment's business. But what hast thou to do with 
my distresses ? Thy honesty has left thee poor ; 

and age wants comfort Keep what thou hast 

for cordials, lest between thee and the grave mi- 
sery steal in. I have a friend shall counsel me 
This is that friend. 

Enter Stukely. 

Stuke. How fares it, Beverley? Honest Mr 
Jarvis, well met ; I hoped to find you here. That 
viper, Williams! Was it not he that troubled you 
this morniug ? 

Jar. My mistress heard him then? 1 am 

sorry, that she heard him. 

Bev. And Jarvis promised pwivment, 

Stuke. That mast not be. Tell him V\\ satisfy 
him. 

Jar. Will you, sir? Heaven will reward you 
for it 

Bev. Generous Stukely ! Friendship like yours, 
had it ability like will, would more tnan balance 
the wrongs of fortune. 

Stuke. You think too kindly of me ^Make 

haste to Williams; his clamours may be rude 
else. [To Jarvis. 

Jar. And my master will go home a^ain — 
Alas ! sir, we know of hearts Uiere breaking for 
his absence. [Exit. 

Bev. Would I were dead ! 
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Siuke. Or turned hermit, coancing a string of 
beads in a dark cave ; or under a weeping wil- 
low, praying for mercy on the wicked. Ha, ha, 
ha ! — Pnthee, be a man, and leave dying to dis- 
ease and old age. Fortune may be ours again ; 
at least wc*ll try for it. 

Bev. No ; it has fooled us on too far. 

Stuke, Ay, ruined us ; and therefore we will 
sit down contented ! These are the despondings 
of men without money ; but let tlie shining ore 
chink in the pocket, and folly turns to wisdom. 

We are fortune's children True, she is a 

fickle mother ; but shall we droop because she is 

pe.evish? No; she has smiles in store; and 

tliese her frowns are meant to brighten them. 

Bev, Is this a time for levity ? But jou are 
single in the ruin, and therefore may talk lightly 
of it. With me it is complicated misery. 

Slukc You censure me unjustly 1 but as- 
sumed these spirits to cheer my fneud. Heaven 
knows he wants a comforter. 

Bev. What new misfortune ? 

Stuke» I would have brought yon money, but 
lenders want securities. What is to be done ? 
All that was mine is yours already. 

Bev* And there is the double weight, that 
sinks mc. I have undone my friend too ; one 
who, to save a drowning wretch, reached out liis 
hand, and perished with him. 

Stuke, Have better thoughts ! 

Bev. Whence are they to proceed? I have no- 
thing left. 

Stuke, [Sighing,] Then wc are indeed undone. 
What, nothing? No moveables, nor useless trin- 
kets ? Baubles locked up in caskets to starve 
their owners ? T have ventured deeply for you. 

Bev. Therefore this heart-ache ; tori am lost 
beyond all hope. 

Stuke. No ; means may be found to save us. 
Jarvis is rich. Who made him so ? This is no 
time for ceremony. 

Bev, And is it for dishonesty ? The good old 
man ! Shall I rob hiin too ? My friend would 
grieve for it. No ; let the little, that he has, buy 
food and clothing for him. 

Stuke, Good morning, then. ^Gaing. 

Bev, So hasty ! Why then, good morning. 

Stuke. And when we meet again, upbraid me. 
Say it was I, that tempted you. Tell llewson so ; 
and tell him I have wronged you He has sus- 
picions of mc, and will thank you. 

Bev, No ; we have been companions in a rash 
voyage, and the same storm has wrecked us both. 
Mine shall be self-upbraidings. 

^ Stuke, And will they feed us ? You deal un- 
kindly bv roe. I have sold and borrowed for 
you, while land or credit lasted ; and now, when 
fortune should be tried, and my heart whispers 
me success, I am deserted ; turned loose to peg- 
gary, while you have hoards. 

Bev, What hoards? Name themi and take 
them. 

Stuke, Jewels. 
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Bev. And shall this tliriftless hand seize them 
too ? My poor, poor wife ! Must she lose all ? I 
would not wound her so. 

Stuke. Nor I, but from necessitr. One cSort 
more, and fortune may grow kind. 1 have un- 
usual hopes. 

Bev, Think of some other means then. 

Stuke, I have;' and you rejected them. 

Bev, Prithee, let me be a man. 

Stuke, Ay, and your friend a poor one. But 
I have done. And for these trinkets of a woman, 
why, let her keep them to deck out pride with, 
and shew a laughing world, that she. has finery to 
star\'e in- 

Bev, No ; she shall yield up all. My friend 
demands it. But need we have talked hghtly of 
her ? The jewels, that she values, are truth and 
innocence — Those will adorn her ever; and for 
the rest, she wore ihcm for a husband^s pride, 
and to his wants will give them. Alas! you 
know her not. Where shall we meet ? 

Stuke, No matter. I have changed my mind. 
Leave me to a prison ; it is the reward of friend- 
shin. 

Bev, Perish mankind first--«-Leave yon to a 
! No ; fallen as you see mc, I am not that 
Nor would 1 change this heart, over- 
charged as it is witli folly and misfortune, for one 
most prudent and most happy, if callous to a 
friend s distress. 

Stuke, You are too warm. 

Bev. In such a cause not to be warm is to be 
frozen. Farewell. I \^ill meet you at your 
lodgings. 

Stuke, Reflect a little. The jewels may be 
lost. Better not hazard them — I was too press- 
ing. 

Bev. And I ungrateful. Reflection takes up 
time. I have no leisure for it. Within an hour 
expect mc. \Exit. 

Stuke. The thoughtless shallow prodigal ! We 
shall have sport at night, then — ^But bold 
rhe jewels are not ours yet — ^The lady may refuse 
them — ^The husband may relent too— It is more 
than probable — I will write a note to Beverley, 
and the contents shall spur him to demand them 

But am I grown this rogue through avarice? 

No ; I have wanner motives^ love and revengp — 
Ruin the husband, and tlie wife's virtue may be 
bid for. It is of uncertain value, and sinks or 
rises in the purchase, as want, or wealth, or pas- 
sion governs. The poor part cheaply with it ; 
rich dames, though pleasea with selling, will have 
high prices for it. Your love-sick girls pvc it for 
oaths and lying. But tender wives, who boast of 
honour and affections, keep it against famine — 
Why, let famine come, then ! I am in haste to 
purchase. 

Enter Bates. 

Look to your men. Bates ; there's money stirring. 
We meet to-night upon this spot. Ila^en, and 
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teilthemso. Beveriey calls upon me at my lode- 

Toeues will scatter else. 

Bates. Not till their leader bids them. 

Siuke. Come oo then. Give them the word, 

and follow me; I must advise with you rThis 

is a day of business. [Exeunt. 

SCENE n.'-^hanget to Beverley's Lodgings, 
Enter Beveelet and Charlotte. 

Char, Yoor looks are chanced too ; there is 
wiidness in them. My wretched sister ! How 
wiJl it grieve her to see you thus ! 

Bet. No, no— a little rest will ease me. And 
for your Lewson's kindness to lier, it has my 
thanks; I have no more to cive him. 

Char. Yes; a uster and her fortune. I trifle 
with him, and he complains — My looks, he says, 
are cold upon him. He thinks too 

Bev. Tnat I have lost yoor fortune ^He 

dares not think so. 

Char. Nor does he — You are too ouick at 
poessiog. He cares not, if ydU had. Tnat care 
IS mine — ^I lent it you to husband, and now I 
claim it 

Bev. You have suspicions, then ? 

Char. Cure them, and give it me. 

Bev. To stop a sbter^s chiding ? 

Char. To vindicate her brother. 

Bev. How if he needs no vindication ? 

Char. I would fain hope so. 

Bev. Ay, would ana cannot Leave it to 
time, then ; 'twill satisfy all doubts: 

Char. Mine are already satisfied. 

Bev. nris well. And wlien the subject is re- 
newed, speak to me like a sister, and I will an- 
swer like a brother. 

Char. To tell me I am a beggar. Why, tell 
it now. I that can bear the ruin of those dearer 
to me, the ruin of a sister and her infant, can 
bear that too. 

Bev. No more of this ^vou wring my heart 

Char. Would that the misery were all ^rour 

own ! Bat innocence must suffer ^Unthink- 

ing rioter ! whose home was heaven to him ; an 
angel dwelt there, and a little cherub, that 
crowned his days with blessings. — How he has 
lost this heaven to league with devils ! 

Bev. Forbear, I say; reproaches come too 
iate; they search, but cure not And for the 
fortune you demand, we'll talk to-morrow on it ; 
onr tempers may be milder. 

Char, Or, if 'tis gone, whv farewell all. I 
claimed it for a sister. She holds my heart in 
hers ; and every pan^ she feels tears it in- pie- 
ces—But I'll upbraid no more. What Heaven 
permits, perhaps, it may ordain ; and sorrow then 
IS sinful. Yet that the husband ! father ! bro- 



ther ! should be its instruments 
^ — Tib grievous to know that 



vengeance ! 



Bev. If you are my sister, spare the remem- 
brance — ^it wounds too deeply. To-morrow shaU 
clear all; and when the worst is known, it 
mav be better than vour fears. Comfort my 
wife ; and for the pains of absence FU make 
atonement The world may yet go well with us. 

Char. See, where she comes ! ^Look chear- 

full^ upon her Afiections such as hers are 

prying, and lend those eyes, lAmt read the soul. 

Enter Mrs. Beverley and Lewsox. 

Jfrf. Bev, My life I 

Bev, Mv love ! how fares it ? I have been a 
truant husband. 

Mrs. Bev. But we meet now, and that heals 
all — Doubts and alarms I have had ; but in this 
dear embrace I bury and forget them. My friend 
here [pointing to Lcwson] has been indeed a 
friend. Charlotte, it is you must thank him: 
your brother's thanks and mine are of too little 
value. 

Bev. Yet what we have well pay. I thank 
vou, sir, and am obliged. I would say no more^ 
but that your goodness to the wife upbraids the 
husband's follies. Had I been wise, sue had not 
trespassed on your bounty. 

Lew. Nor has she trespassed. The little I 
have done, acceptance overpays. 

Char. So friendship think s 

Mrs. Bev. And doubles obligations by strivii^ 
to conceal thern-^— We'll talk another time on 
it ^You are too tlioughtful, love. 

Bev. No, I have reason for these thoughts. 

CAar. And hatred for the cause — Would you 
had that too ! 

Bev. I have ^The cause was avarice. 

Char. And who the tempter ? 

Bev. A ruined friend — ruined by' too much 
kindness. 

Lew. Ay, worse than ruined ; stabbed in his 
fame, mortally stabbed^riches cannot cure him. 

Bev. Or if thev could, those I have drained 
him of. Something of this he hinted in the 
morning — ^that Lewson had suspicions of him-*-^ 
Wh^ these suspicions? \ Angrily. 

Lew. At school we knew this Stukely. A ; 
cunning, plodding, boy he was, mrdid and cruel, 
slow at his task, but ouick at shifts and tricking. > 
He schemed out mischief, that others might be 
punished ; and would tell his tale witli so much { 
art, that for the lash he merited, rewards and 
praise were given him. Shew me a boy with 
such a mind, and time, that ripens manhood in 
him, shall ripen vice too I will prove him, 
and lay him open to you ^Till tlien be warn- 
ed—**! know him, and therefore shun him. 

Bev, As I would those, that wrong him. — ^You 
are too busy, sir. 

Mrs. Bev, No, not too busy Mistaken, 

perhaps That had been milder. 

Lew, No matter, madam. I can bear this, 
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and praise th^ heart that prompts it — ^Pity such 
friendship should be so placed ! 

Bev, iVgain, sir ! nut Til bear too — ^You 
wrong him, Lewsoii, and will be sorry for it. 

Char. Ay, when 'tis proved he wrongs him. 
The world is full of hypocrites. 

Bev. And Stukely one — so you would infer, I 

think.- 1 will hear no more of this — my heart 

aches for lum 1 have undone him. 

Lew, The world says otherwise. 

Bev. The world is false then 1 have Kusi- 

nes with you, love. [To Mrs, Bev.] We'll leave 
them to tneir rancour. \ Going. 

Char. No ; we shall find room within tor it. — 
Come this way, sir. [Tb Lew. 

Lew. Another time my friend will thank me ; 
that time is hastening too. 

[Exeunt Lew, and Char. 

Bev. They hurt ine beyond beai-ing Is 

Stukely false ? Then honesty has left us ! HTwere 
inning against Heaven to think so. 

Mrs. Bev. I never doubted him. 

Bev. No; you are charity. Meekness and 
ever-during patience live in that heart, and love' 
(hat knows no change.— — Why did I ruin you ? 

Mrs. Bev. You have not ruined me. I have 
no wants, when you are present, nor wishes in 
your absence but to be blest witli your return. 
Be but resii^ned to what has happened, and 1 am 
rich beyond the di'eams of avarice. 

Bev. My generous girl !— ^-But memory will 
be busy ; still crowding on my thoughts, to sour 
the present by the past. I have another pane 
too, 

Mrs. Bev. Tell it, and )et me cure it 

Bev. That friend that generous friend, 

whose fame they have traduced 1 have un- 
done him too. While he had means he lent me 
lai^rely ; and now a prison must be his portion. 

Mrs. Bev. No ; I hope otherwise. 

Bev^ To hope roust be to act. The charitable 

wish feeds not the hungry Something must 

be done. 

Mrs. Bev. What? 

Bev. In bitterness of heart he told me, just 
now he told me, I had undone him. Could I 
hear that, and think of happiness ? No ! I have 
disclaimed it, while he is miserable. 
• Mrs. Bev. The world may mend with us, and 
then we may be grateful. There's comfort in 
that hope. 

Bev. Ay ; it ip the sick man's cordial, his pro- 
mised cure; ^hile in preparing it the patient 
dies. What now ? 

Enter Lucy. 

Lucy* A letter, sir. [Delivers it, and exit. 
Bev. The hand is Stukely's. 

[Opens it, and reads it to himsey. 



Mrs Bev. And brings good news — at least I 
will hope so What says he, love? 

Bev. Why this — ^too much for patience. Yet 
he directs me to conceal it from you. [HeaWls.] 
' Let your haste to see me be the only proof ot 

* your esteem for me. I have determined, since 
' we parted, to bid adieu to England ; chusin^ ra- 
' ther to fon^ake my country, wan owe my f rec- 
' dom in it to the means we talked of. Keep this 

* a secret at home, and hasten to the ruined 

R. Stukely.* 
Ruined by friendship ! 1 must relieve or fol- 
low him. 

Mrs Bev. Follow him, did you say ? Then I 
am lost indee^i [ 

Bev. O this infernal vice ! how has it sunk 
me ! A vice, whose highest joy was poor to my 
domestic happiness. Yet how have I pursued it ! 
turned all my comforts to bitterest pangs, and all 
my smiles to tears. Damned, damned infatuar 
tion ! 

Mrs Bev. Be cool, my Ufe ! What are the 
means the letter talks ufi Have you — ^have I 
those means? Tell me, and ease me. I have 
no life while you are wretched. 

Bev. No, uo: it must not be. HTis I alone 
have sinned ; 'tis I alone must suffer. You shall 
rescn'c those means • to keep my cliild, and his 
wronged mother, from want and wretchedness. 

Mrs Bev. What means ? 

Bev. I came to rob you of them — ^but cannot, 
dare not — Those jewels are your sole support — 
I should be more than monster to request them. 

Mrs Bev. My jewels ! Trifles, not worth the 
speaking of, if weighed against a husband's peace ; 
let them but purchase that, and the world's 
wealth is of less value. . 

Bev. Amazing goodness ! How little do I seem 
Ijefore such virtues ! 

Mrs Bev. No more, my love. .1 kept thcni till 
occasion called to use them ; now \s the occar 
sion, and I will resi^ them cheerfully. 

Bev. Why, we will be rich in love then. But 
this excess of kindness melts me. Yet for a 
friend one would do much — He lias denied m^ 
nothing. 

Mrs Bev. Come to my closet — Bot l^t him 
manage wisely.. We have no more to give him. 

Bev. Where learnt my love this excellence ? 
'Tis Heaven's own teaching : that Heaven, which 
to an angel's form has given a mind more lovdy . 
I am unworthy of you, but will deserve you be'tr- 
ter. 

Henceforth my follies and neglects shall cease. 

And all to come be penitence and peace ; 

Vice shall no more attract me with her charms. 

Nor pleasure reach me, but in these dear arms. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.--3ti7K£Ly'9 Lodgingt. 

Enter Stukely and Batxs. 

Stuke. So runs the world. Bales. Foois are 
tjhe natural prey of knaves ; nature designed them 
8<iit when she made lambs for wolves. The laws, 
that fear and policy have framed, nature dis- 
claims : she knows but tw<^ and those are force 
and connii^. The nobler law is force ; but then 
there's dancer in it : while cunning, like a skilful 
miner, works safely and unseen. 

Bates. And therefore wisely. Force most have 
nerves and sinews; cunning wants neither. The 
dwarf that has it shall trip the grant's he^U up. 

Sttdce. And bind him to the ground. Why, 
we vrill erect a shrine for nature, and be her orar 
des. Conscieooe is weakness ; fear made it, and 
fear maintains it The dread of shame, inward, 
leproaches, and fictitious burnings swell out the* 
phantom. Nature knows none of this ; her laws 
are freedom. 
' Bates, Sound doctrine, and well delivered ! 

Stuke. We are sincere, too, and practise what 
we teach. Let the grave pedant say as much. 
But now to business — ^the jewels arc disposed of, 
and Beverley agiun worth money. He waits to 
count his gokl dot, and then comes hither. If 
my design suoceeds, this night we finish with him 
— ^o to your lodgings, and be busy — ^You under^ 
stand conveyances, and make ruin sure» 

Bates. Better stop here. The sale of this re- 
vernoD may be talked of— there's danger in it 

Stuke. No ; !tis the mark I aim at We will 
thrive apd laugh. You are the purchaser, and 
there's the payment. [Giving a pocket book.}-— 
He thinks you rich ; and so vou shall be. £n- 
iqinre for titles, and deal harcfly; 'twill look like 
honesty. 

Bates. How if he suspects us ^ 

Stuke. Leave it to me. I study hearts, and 
when to work upon them. Oo to your lodgings; 
and' if we come, be busy over papers. Talk of a 
thoughtless age, of gaming and extravagance; 
you have a face for it 

Bates. A feeling, too, that would avoid it We 
posh too far; but I have cautioned you. If it 
fMids ill, you will think of me ; and so, adieu. 

[Exit. 

Stuke. This fellow sins by halves ; his fears are 
conscience to him. I will turn these fears to use. 
Rogues, that dr^ shame, will still be greater 
fOgoes to hide their guilt — this shall be thought 
of. Lewson grows troublesome— we must get 
rid of turn — he knows too much* I have a tale 
for Beverley ; part of it truth, too— he shall call 
Lewson to acoounc— if it succeeds, 'tis well ; if 
not, we mast try other means^bot here he comes 
•— I must dissemble. 

VouL 



Enter Bevejilet. 



Look to the door there ! [In a teeming fright.] 
— My friend ! I thought ot other visitors, 

Bev. No ; these sliall guard you from thenn- 
[Offering notes.] Take them, and use them cau« 
tiously — ^The world deals hardly by us, 

Stuke. And shall I leave you destitute ? No t 
your wants are the greatest Another climate 
may treat me kinder. The shelter of to-ni^ 
takes me from this. 

Bev. Let these be year support^ then---yet is 
there need of peortiog r I may have means again ; 
we will share them, and live wisely. 

Stuke. No : I should tempt you oa. Habit is 
nature in me : ruin cannot cure it Even now I 
wootd be gaming. Taught by experience as I 
am^ and knowing this poor sum is ail that is left 
us, I am for venturing still-«-and say I am to 
blame — yet will this little suppW our wants ? No, 
we must put it out to usury. Whether 'tis madt 
ness in me, or some restless imtpalse.of good for- 
tune, I yet am ignorant; but • 

Bev. Take it, and succeed then. I will try ne 
more. , 

Stuke. ^is surely impulse ; it pleads so strong<^ 
ly — but you are cold—wc will even pert here^ 
then. And for this last reserve, keep it for bet- 
ter uses; I will have none of it I thank you, 
though, and will seek fortune singly : one thing I 
had forgot 

Bev. What is it? 

Stuke. Perhaps, 'twere best forgotten. But I 
am open in m^ nature, and zealous for the ho- 
nour of my friend ^Lewson speaks freely of 

you. 

Bev. Of you, I know, he does. 

Stuke. I can forgive him for it; but, for my 
friend I am angry, ! 

Bev. What says he of me ? 

Stuke. That Charlotte's fortune is embezzled-* 
he talks of it loudly. 

Bev. He shall be silenced, then-^iow heard 
you of it? 

Stuke. From many. He <)nestioned Bates 
about it You must account with him, he says. 
* Bev. Or he with me— and soon, too. 

Stuke. Speak . mildly to himt Cautions are 
best 

Bev. I will think on it — ^but wliither go you ? 

Stuke. From poverty and prisons— -no matter 
whither. If fortune clumg^s, yoii may hear from 
me. 

Bev. May these be prosperous, then. [Offers 
ing the notesj which he refuses.'] Nay, they are 
yours— I have sworn it, and will have nothmg — 
take them and use them. 

Stuke. Singly; I will not— niy cares are for my 
4 L 
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friend ; for his lost fortune and rained family. — 
All separate interests I disdaim. Together we 
have fallen; together we must rise. My heart, 
my honour, and affections, all will hare it so. 

Bev. I am weary of being fooled. 

Stuke. And so am I — here let us part, then — 
these bodings of good fortune shall all be stifled ; 
call them folly, and forget them — ;thi8 one em- 
brace, and tlien farewell. [Offering to embrace, 

Bev, No; stay a moment — how my poor 
heart's distracted 1 I have these bodings too; 
but whether caught from you, or prompted by 
my good or evil genius, I know not — the trial 
shall determine — and yet, my wife. 

Stuke. Ay, ay, she will chide. 

Bev. No ; my chidings are all here. 

[Bointing to his keart. 

Stuke. I will not persuade you. 

Bev. I am persuaded; by reason too; the 
strongest renson — necessity. Oh, could I but re- 
gain the heif^ht I have fallen fnim ! Heaven should 
forsake me in my latest hour, if I again mixed in 
these scenes, or sacriticed the husband's peace, 
his joy and best affections, to avarice and in- 
famv. 

Stuke. I have resolved like you ; and since our 
motives are so honest, why should we fear suc- 
cess? 

Bev. Come on, then — where shall we meet ? 

Stuke. At Wilson's — ^yet if it hurts you, leave 
me : 1 have misled vou often. 

Bev. We huvc misled each other — but come ! 
Portune is fickle, and may be tired with plaguing 
us — there let us rest our hopes. ' 

Stuke. Yet think a little 

Bev. I cannot — thinking but distracts me. 

When desperation leads, all thoughts are vain ; 

Jlcason would lose what rashnc^ may obtain. 

t , \Eseunt. 

SCENE IL^Chavges to Beverley's Lodgings. 
Enter Mrs Beverley and Charlotte. 

Char. Twas all a scheme, a mean one ; un- 
worthy of my brother. 

Ahs Bev. No ; I am sure it wag not — Stukely ^ 
IS honest too; I know he is — this -madness has 
undone them both. 

Char. My brother's irrecoverable-^you are too 
spiritless a wife — a mournful tale, mixed with a 
few kind words, will steal away your soul. The 
world's too subtle fur such goodness. Had I 
l>een by, he should have asked your life sooner 
than those jewoU, • 

Mrs Bev. He should have had it then, [Wamh- 
ly.] I live hut to oblige him. $he, who can 
love, and i> beloved like me, will do as much. — 
Men have done more for mistresses, arid women 
for a base deluder : and shaH a wife do less ? 
Your chidinps hurt me, Charlotte. 

Char. And come too late; they might have 
pved you else, llow could he use you so { 



Mrs Bev, Twas friendship did it. His heart 
was breaking for a friend. 

Char. The friend that has betrayed him. 

Mrs Bev. Pr'ythee do not think so. 

Char, To-morrow he accounts with me. 

Mrs Bev. And fairly — I will not doubt it. 

Char. Unless a friend has wanted — I have no 
patience — Sister ! sister ! we are bound to cerse 
this friend ! 

Mrs. Bev. My Beverley speaks nobly of him. 

Char. And Lewson truly— *But I displease 
you with this talk.— To-morrow will instruct 
us. 

Mrs. Bev. Stay till it comes then — ^I would 
not think so hardly. 

Char. Nor I, but from conviction — ^Yct we 
have hope of better days. My unde is infirm, 
and of an age that threatens hourly — Or, if he 
lives, you ne^er have «fiG?nded him; and for dis- 
tresses so unmerited he will have pity. 

Mrs. Bev. I know it, and am cheerfuL We 
have no more to lose ; and for what's gone, if it 
•brings prudence home^ the purchase was weU 
made 

Char. My Lewson will be kind too. While 
he and I have life and means^ you shall divide 
with us— And see, he^s here. 

Enter Lewson. 

We were just speaking of you. 

Lew. Tis best to interrupt you then. FeW 
characters will bear a scrutmy; and where the 
bad outweighs the good, he is safest that is least 
talked of, What say you, madam? 

[To Charlotte. 

Char. That I hate scandal, though a womas 
— therefore talk seldom of you. 

Mrs. Bev. Or, with more truth, that though n 

woman, she loves to praise therefore talks 

always ofvou. Ill leave you to decide it. [Exit. 

Lew. riow good and amiable ! I came to talk 
in private with you ; of matters that concern you. 

Char. What matters? 

Lew. First answer ipe sincerely to what I ad:. 

Char. I will But you alarm me. 

Lew. I am too grave, perliaps ; but be assured 
of this, I have no news that troubles me, and 
therefore should not you. 

Char. I am easy, then — ^propose ypur que- 
stion. 

Lew. It is now a tedious twelvemonth, ance^ 
with an open and kind heart, you said you knred 
me. 

Char. So tedious, did you say ? 

Lew. And when, in consequence of such sweet 
words, I pressed for marriage, you gave a volun- 
tary promise, that you would live for me. 

Char,' You think me changed, then ? lAngrify. 

Lew. I did not say so. A thousand times I 
have pressed for th^ performance of this pro- 
mise \ but private cares, a brother^s and a sister'^ 
ruin, were reasons for delaying itt 
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Char. I had ao oth^r reasons. — Where will 
lliit end f 

Lew. It shall end pr^sentl^b 

Char, Go on, sir* 

Lem. A promise, sach as this, given freely, not 
cxtortedy the world thinks binding ; but I think 
otherwise. 

Char. And would release me from it ? 

JLtm* Yon are too impatient, madam. 

Char. Cool, «r— Hjuite cool — Pray go on; 

Lew. Time, and a near acquaintance with my 
faults, may have brought change — if it be so, or 
for a moment, if you have wiSied this promise 
were unmade, here I acquit you of it— -^This is 
mv (]ui^on, then ; and with such plainness as I 
ask it, I shall entreat an answer. Have you re- 
pented of this promise ? 

Char. Stay, sir. The man, that can suspect 
me, shall find me changed— ^Whv am I doubted } 

Lew. My doubts are of myself. I have my 
fiuxlts, and you have observation. If from my 
temper, my words, or actions, you have conceived 
a thought against me, or even a wish for aeparsr 
don, ail that has passed is nothmg. 

Char. You startle me — But teti me — ^I must 
be answered first Is it from honour you speak 
this P Or do you wish me changed ? 

Lew. Heaven knows I do not Life and my 
Charlotte are so connected, that to lose one, 
were loss of both. Yet for a promise, though 
^ven in love, and meant for binding; if time or 
accident, or reason should change opinion — with 
toe that promise has no force. 

Char. Why, now Fll answer vou. Your 
doubts are prophecies-— —I am really changed. 

Lem. Indeed! 

Char. I could torment you now, as you have 
me; but it is not in my nature. That I am 
changed, I own : for what at first was inclina" 
tion IS now grown reason in me ; and from that 
reason, had I the world-Hiay, were I poorer than 
the poorest, and you too wanting bresid, with but 
A hovel to invite me to I would be yours, 
and happy. 

Lew. My kindest Charlotte !*. [ra/cii^ her 
AandL] Thanks are too poor for this — ^and words 
too we^ ! But if we love so, why should our 
omon be delayed ? 

Char. For happier times. The present are 
too wretched. 

Lew. I may have reasons, tfiat press it now. 

Char. What reasons? 

Lew. The strongest reasons; unanswerable 
ones. 

Char. Be quick and name them. 

Lew. No, madam ; I am bound in honour to 
make conditions first— ~I am bound by inclina- 
tion too. . This sweet profusion of kind words 
pains, while it pleases. I dread the losing you. 

Chur. Astorashment ! what mean you ? 

Lew. First promise, that to-morrow^ or the 
««ezt day; you will be nun« for ever* 



Ckar. I do— though misery should succeed. 

Lew. Thus, then, { seize you I And with yoU 
every joy on this side Heaven ! 

Char. And thus I seal my promise. [Embra* 
cing him.] Now, sir, your secret. 

Lew. Your fortune's lost* 

Char, My fortune's lost ! IMI study to be hvLtA* 
ble, then. But wak my promise claimed for this f 
How nobly generous ! Where learned you this 
sad news f 

Lew. From Bates, Stukel/s prime agent t 
have obliged him, and he's grateful — He told it 
me in fnCndship, to warn me from my Char- 
lotte. 
^ Char. Twas honest in him, and V\\ esteem 
him for it 
' Lew. He knows much more than he has toldt 

Char. For me it is enough; And for your ge- 
nerous love, I thank you from ray soul. If you 
would oblige me more, give me a little time. 

Lew. Why time ? It robs us of our happiness. 

Char. I have a task to learn first The fittlo 
pride this fortune gave me must be Subdued. — 
Once we were eqiml ; and might have met obli- 
ging and obliged. But now it is otherwise; and 
for a hfe of obligations, I have not learned to 
bear it 

Lew. Mine is that life. You are too noble. 

Char. Leave me to think on it 

Lew. To-morrow, then, you will fix my happi- 



Char. All that I can, I wilL 

Lew. It must be so ; we live but for each 
other. Keep what you know a secret; and 
when we meet to-morrow, more may be known. 
Farewell. [JB.ri>* 

Char. My poor, poo^ sister ! how would this 
wound her! But i will conceal it^ and speak 
comfort to her. [Exit. 

SCENB JIL-^Chang^t to a room in a gaming 
house. 

Enter Beverlet and Stukely. 

Bev. Whither would you lead ihe? [ Distractedly, 

Stuke. .Where we may vent our curses. 

Bev, Ay, on yourself, and those damned coun- 
sels, that have destroyed me* A thousand fiends 
were in that bosom, and let all loose to tempt 
me — I had resisted else. 

Stuke. Go on^ sir-^I have deserved this from 
you. 

Bev, And curses everlastiog-^Time is too 
scanty for them-^ 

Stuke. What have I done ? 

Bev. What the arch-devil of old did — soothed 
with ialse hopes for certain ruin. 

Stuke. Mjaeif unhurt; nay, pleased at yovr 
destruction— -So your words mean« Why, tell it 
to the world* I am too poor to find a friend in 
it 

Bev. A friend i WhatTs h« ? I had a friend. 
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Stuke, AuA haive an6 still. 
. Bev. Ay; I'll tell vou of this friend. He 
found me happiest of the happy. Fortune and 
iionour crowned me ; and love and peace lived in 
my heart. One spark of folly lurked there ; — 
that too he found ; and by deceitful breath blew 
into flarties, that have contumed me. This fri^d 
were you to me. • 

Stuke. A little more, perhaps — ^The friend, 
who gave his all to save you ; and, not succeed* 
ing, dioae ruin with you. But no matter, I have 
undone you, and am a villain. 

Bev. No; I think not ^Tbe villains are 

within. 

Stuke, WtibtviUains? 

Bev. Dawson and the rest — We have been 
dupes to sharpers. 

« Siuke, How know you this ? I4iave had doubts 
lis well as you ; yet still as fortune changed I 
blushed at my own thoughts. But you have 
proof, perhaps. 

' Beo, Ay, damned ones. Repeated losses — 
Nieht after night, and no reverse — Chance has 
no hand in this. 

Stuke. I think more charitably ; yet I am pee- 
vish in my nature, and 9pt u> doubt-— The world 
speaks fairiy of this Dawson, so it does of the 
rest. We have watched them closely too. But 
'tis a right usurped by losers^ to think the winners 
Isnaves — ^We wiU have moke manhood in us. 

Bev. I know not what to think. This night 
has stung me to the quick — Blasted my reputa- 
tion to6— I have bound my honour to these vi- 
pers; played meanly upon credit, 'till I tired 
them ; and now they shun me to rifle one ano- 
.tlier. What is to be done ? 

Stuke. Nothing. M v counsels have been fatal. 

Bev. By Heaven 111 not survive this shame — 
Traitor! 'tis jfou have brought it on me. [Ttt- 
king hold ofhim.[ Shew ine the means to save 
me, or FU comnlit a murjler here, and nest upon 
myself ! 

Stuke. Why do it then, and rid me of ingrati- 
tude. 

Bev. Prithee forgive this language — I speak 1 
know not what— Rage and despair are m my 
heart, and burry me to madness. My home is 
horror to me — ^111 not return to it. Speak quick- 
ly ; tell me, if, in this wreck of fortune, one hope 
remains ? Name it, and be my oracle. 

Stuke* To vent your curses oi>-^You have be- 
stowed them liberally. Take your own counsel ; 
and should a desperate hope present itself, it 
ivill suit your desperate fortune. Ill not advise 
you. 

Bev. What hope? By heaven HI catch at it, 
however desperate. I am so sunk in ' misery, it 
cannot lay me lower. 

Stuke* You have an ande. 

Bev. A V, Yiha.t of him ? 

S/uAf. Old men live long by temperance; — 
while their heirs starve on expectation. 



Beo. What mean you ? 

Stuke. That the reversion of his estate is 
yours, and will bring money to pay debts with; 
Nay more, it may retrieve what's past. 

.Bev. Or leave my child a beggar. 

Stuke, And what b his father ! a dishonoura- 
ble one ; engaged for sums he cannot pay — ^That 
should be thought of. 

Bev. It is my ' shame — the poison, that in- 
flames me. Where shall we go ? To whom f I 
am impatient -till all is lost 

Stuke. All may be yours again — ^Your man ia 
Bates — He has large funds at his command, and 
will deal justly by you. 

Bev. I am resolved — ^Tell than within we vrili 
meet them presently ; and with full purses, too 
Come, follow me. 

Stuke. No. I have no hand in this ; nor do I 
counsel it — Use your discretion, and act from 
that You will 6nd me at my lodgings. 

Bev, Succeed what will, this ni^t 111 dare the 
worst; 
'Tis loss of fear to be completely cursed. 

[Eiit. 

Stuke. Why, lose it then for ever. Fear is 

the mind's worst evil ; and 'tis a friendly office to 
drive it from the bosom. Thus far has fortun<p 
crowned me — ^Yet Beverley is lich ; rich in his 
wife's best treasure — ^lier honour and afiections* 
I would supplant him there too. But it is the 
curse of thinking minds to raise up diflumltiesu 
Fools only conquer women. Fearless of dangers, 
which they see not, they press on boldly, and, by 
persisting, prosper. Yet may a tale of art do 
much — Charlotte is sometimes absent The seeds 
of jealousy are sown already. If I mistake not, 
they have taken root too. Now is the time to 
ripen them, and reap tlie banrest The softest 
ot her sex, if wronged in love, or thinking that 
she's wronged, becomes a Ingress in revenge — 
111 instandy to BeverleVs — ^No matter for dan- 
ger. — When beauty leads us on, it is indiscretioa 
to reflect, and cowardice to doubt [Erit. 

SCENE TV.'^Changei to Beverlet's Lodgings. 
Enter Mn Bevcrlet and Lucy. 

• Mn Bev. Did Charlotte tell you any thing? 

Lucy. No, madam. 

Mrt Bev. She looked confused, methought ; said 
she had business with her Lewson; which^ when 
I pressed to know, tears only were her answer, 

Lucy. She seemed in haste, too — ^Yet her re- 
turn may bring you comfort. 

Mrs Bev. No, my kind girl ; I was not bocn 
for it. But why do I distress thee ? Thy sym- 
pathizing heart bleeds for the iUs of others. — 
What pity, that thy mistress cannot reward thee I 
But there is a Power above, that seea^ and ^iil 
remember, all. [KnockinM-] Prithee soothe roe 
with the soDg thou sung^ last nig^t. It suit* 
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this change of fortdne ; and diere is a melaocbo- 
Ij in it tl»t pleaaes me. 

Lucy, I fear it hurts vou, nuukm. Yoor good- 
ness, too, draws tears nrom me. But I wifi dry 
them, and obey you. 

SONG. 

When Damon UnguUked at my feet, 

And I believed him true^ 
The moments of delight how tweet ! 

But, ah / how swfft they flew ! 
The tunny kUly the flowery vale. 

The garden and the grove. 
Have echoed to hit ar&nt tale^ 

And vows ofendku love. 

ne c&nquett gained, he left his prize. 

He lift her to complain. 
To talk of joy with weeping eyes. 

And measure time by pain. 
But Heaven will take the moumer^s part, 

In pity to despair; 
And the last tiah, that rends the heart. 

Shall waft the spirit there. 

Mrs Bev. I thank thee, Lucy; I thank Heaven 
too, my griefs are none of these. Yet Stukely 
deais in mats ; he talks of rumours ; I will uige 

lum to speak plunly. ^Hark ! there is some 

one entering. 

Lucy. Perhaps it is my master, madam. [Erit. 

Mrs Bev. Let him be well too, and I am sa- 
tisfied. [Goes to the door and listens.] No, it is 
another^s voice ; his had been music to me. Who 
is it^ Lucy ? 

Re-^nter Lucy with Stueelt. 

Lucy. Mr Stukely, madam. [Esit. 

Stake. To meet you thus alone, madam, was 
what I wished. Unseasonable visits, when friend- 
ship warrants them, need no eicuse ; therefore I 
jDoaLe none. 

Mrs Bev. What mean you, sir? And where is 
your friend ? 

Stuke. Men may have secrets, madam, which 
their best friends are not admitted to. We part- 
ed in the morning, not soon to meet again. 

Mrs Bev. You mean to leave us then; to leave 
your country too? I am no stranger to your rear 
00ns, and pily your misfortunes. 

Stake. Your pity has undone you. Could Be- 
verley do this ? That letter was a false one ; a 
mean contrivance to rob you of your jewels. — I 
wrote it not. 

Mrs Bev. Impossible ! Whence came it then ? 

Stuke. Wronged as I am, madam, I must speak 
phuttly. 

Mrs Bev. Do so, and ease me. Your hints have 
troubled me. Reports, you say, are stirring — 
Reports of whom r You wished me not to cre- 
dit thiem. What, sir, are these reports ? 

Stuke^ I tfaoui^t them sbioder; madam; and 



cautioned you in friendship, lert, from officious 
tongues, tHe tale had reached you with double 
aggravation. 

Mrs Bev. Proceed, sir. 

Stuk$. It is a debt due to mv fame ; due to 
an imured wife too— We are both injured. 

Mrs Bev. How injured ? And who has inju- 
red us ? 

Stuke. Mf friend, your husband. 

Mrs Bev. You would resent for both, then— 
But know, sir, my injuries are my own, and do 
not need a champion. 

Stake, fie not too hasty, madam. I come nol 
in resentment, but for acquittance. You thou^t 
roe poor; and to the feignuBd distresses of a frioid 
gave up your jewels. 

Mrs Bev. I gave them to a husband. 

Stuke. Who gave them to a 

Mrs Btv. What, whom did he ^ve them to? 

Stuke. A mistress. 

Mrs Bev. No, on my life he did not 

Stuke. Himself confessed it, with curses on 
her avarice. 

Mrs Bev. I will not believe it — He has no mis* 
tress ; or if he has, why is it told to me ? 

Stuke. To guard you agunst insults. He told 
me, that, to move you to compliance, he forged 
that letter, pretending I was mined, ruined by 
him too. The fraud succeeded: and what a 
trusting wife bestowed in pity, was lavished on a 
wanton ! 

Mrs Bev. Then I am lost indeed ! and my af- 
flictions are too powerful for me. His foUies I 
have borne without upbraiding, and saw the ap- 
proach of poverty without a tear.^— My aflec- 
tions, my strong tmections, supported me mrougli 
every trial. 

Stuke. Be patient, madam, 

Mrs Bev. Patient ! the barbarous, ungrateful 
man! And does he think, that the tenderness of 
my heart is his best security for wounding it? 
But he shall find, that injuries such as these, caa 
arm mv weakness for vengeance and redress. 

Stuke. Ha ! then I may succeed. \Aside.\ Re- 
dress is in your power. 

Mrs Bev. What redress \ 

Stuke. Forgive me, madam, if, in nyxeal to 
serve you, I hazard your displeasure. Think of 
your wretched state. Already want surrounds 
yoi£ Is it in patience to bear that? To see your 
helpless little one robbed of his birth-right? A 
sister, too, with unavailing tears, lamenting her 
lost fortune ? No comfort left you, but indBRsc- 
tual pity from the few, outweighed by insults 
from the many ? 

Mrs Bev. Am I so lost a creature? ^Well, 

sir, my redress? 

Stuke. To be resolved is to secure it. The 
marriage vow, once violated, is, in the sight of 
Heaven, dissolved. — Start not, but bear me. Tis 
now the slimmer of your youtli; time has not 
cropt the roses from your cheek, though sorrow 
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long has tvashed them. Then use your beauty 
wisely} and, freed by uijuries, ily from the cruet 
lest of men for shelter with the kindest ! 

Mrt Bev, And who is he^ 

Siuke, A friend to the unfortunate;* a bold 
one too, who, while the storm is bursting on your 
brow, and lightning flashing from your eyes^ cuires 
tell you, that he loves you. 

Mrs Bev, Would that these eyes had Heaven's 
own lightning that, with a look, thus I might 
blast thee ! Am J then fallen so low ? Has po- 
yer^ so humbled me, that I should listen to a 
hellish offer, and sell my soul for bread ? Oh, 
yillain, villain !-^~But now I know thee, and 
thank thee for the knowledge. 

Stuke. If you are wise, you shall have cause 
to thank me. 

Mr$ Bev. An injured husband, too, shall thank 
thee. 

Stuke. Yet know, proud woman, I have a heart 
as stubborn as your own : as haughty and impe- 
rious ; and as it loves, so can it hate. 

Mrs. Bev. Mean, despicable Villain ! I scorn 
diee and thy threats. Was it for this, that 
Beverley was false? that his too credulous wife 
should, m despair and vengeance, give up her hon- 
our to a wretch ? But he shall know it^ aad venge- 
ance shall be his. 



Stuke. Why send him for defiance then. Tell 
him I love his wife ; but that a worthless hus; 
band forbids our union. I will make a widow 
of you, and court you honourably. 

Mrs, Bev, Oh, coward, coward ! thy sou) 
vill shrink at him. Yet, in the thought of what 
may happen, I feel a woman's fears. Keep thy 
own secret, and begone; Wbo^s there ? 

Enter Luct* 

Your absence, sir^ would please me. 

Stuke. I will not offend you, madam.' 

[Exit Stukely with Lucy, 

Mrs. Bev. Why opens not the esirth to swal- 
low such a monster? Be conscience, then, his 
punisher, till Heaven, in mercy, gives him peni- 
tence, or dooms him in hb justice. 

Re-enter Lucy. 

Come to my chamber, Lucy ; I have a tale to 
tell tbce, shall make tliee weep for thy poor 
mistress. 

Yet heaven die guiltless sufferer regards ; 

And whom it most afflicts it most rewards. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCGNE 1— Beverley^s lodgings. 



Enter Mrs, Beverley^ Charlotte, and Lew- 
sov. 

Char. The smooth-tongued hypocrite ! 

Lew. But we have found him, and will requite 

him Be cheerful, madam; [To Mrs. Joev.] 

and for the insults of this rvuKau you shall 
have ample retribution. 

Mrs. Bev. But not by violence — Remember, 
you have sworn it ; I had been silent else. 

Lew. You' need not doubt me ; I shall be oool 
as patience. 

Mrs. Bev. See him to-morrow then. 

Lew. And why not now ? By Heaven, the 
veriest worm that crawls is made of braver spirit 

than this Stukely ^Yet, for my promise I 

will deal gently with him — ^I mean to watch his 
.looks — From those, and from his answers to 
my chargej much may be leanit. Next I will to 
Bates, and sift him to ^ bottom : if I fail there, 
the ganc is numerous, and for a bribe will each 

betray Uie other ^Good night ; I will lose no 

time. [Exit. 

Mrs. Bev. These boisterous sprits, how they 
wound me! But reasoning is m vain. Come, 
Charlotte, we will to our usual watch. The 
night grows late. 

Char. I am fearful of events; yet pleased — 
To>morrow may relieve «s* [Going. 



Enter Jarvis. 



How now, good Jarvis ? 

Jar. I have heard ill news, madam. 

Mrs. Bev. What news ? Speak quickly. 

Jar. Men are not what they seem. I fear ma 
Mr. Stukely is dishonest. 

Char. We know it, Jarvis^ But what's your 
news ? 

Jar. That there's an action against my master, 
at his friend's suit. 

Mrs. Bev. Oh, villain, villain ! 'twas this he 
threatened, then ! Run to that den of robbers, 
Wilson's — ^Your master may be there. Entreat 
him home, good Jarvis. Say I have business 
with him — ^But tell him not of Stukely — It maj 
provoke him to revenge-— —Haste, haste, good 
Jarvis. [Exit Jarvis. 

Char. This minister of hell ! Oh, I could tear 
him niece-meal !— 

ilirf. Bev. I am sick of such a world ^Yet 

Heaven is just ; and, in its own good time, will 
hurl destruction on such monsters. [Exeunt. 



SCENE n.— CAofi^es to Stukely's lodgingt. 

Enter Stukely and Bates meeting. 
Bates. Where have you been ? 
Stuke. Fooling my time away ; playing saj 
tricks, like a t^me monkey, to entertam a womaiu 
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?-«No matter wh^re ^I have been vexed and 

disa]^inted. Tell me of Beverley ; how bore 
he his last shock ? 

Bat€t, like one (so Dawson says) whose 
senses had been numVd with miseiy. When 
all was lost, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, 
aad stood some dme, with folded anns» stupid 
and motionless ; then snatching his sword, tnat 
hang a^unst the wainscpt, he sat him down, and, 
with a look of fixed attention, drew figures on 
the floor. At last, he started up, looked- wild, 
and trembled ; and, like a woman seized with 
)ier sex's fits, Laughed out aloud, while the fears 
trickled down his face — so left the room. 

Stuke. Why, this was madness. 

Bates, The madness of despair. 

Stuke. We must confine him then. A prison 
would do well. [A knocking at the door.] Hark ! 
^at knocking may he his. Go that way down. 
{Exit Bo^o.}— Who's there? 

Enter Lewsov. 

Lew, An enemy — an open and avowed one. 

Stuke, Why am I thus broke in upon ? This 
house is mine, sir; and should protect me from 
insult and ill-manners. 

Lew, Guilt has no place of sanctuary ; where- 
ever found, it is virtue's lawful game. The fox's 
hold and tyger^s den are no securit]^ against the 
hunter. 

Stake, Vour business,' nr ? 

Lew, To tell you, that I know you— Why 
this confusion ? That look of guilt and terror ? Is 
Beverley awake ; or has his wife told talt:s ? 
The man, that dares like you, should have a soul 
to justify his deeds, and courage to confront 
accusers : not, with a coward's fear, to shrink 
beneath reproof. 

Stuke. Who waits there ? 

[Aloudy and in coitfusum. 

Lew, Bj Heaven, he dies that interrupts us. 
[Shutting the door,] You should have weighed 
your strength, sir; and then, instead of climbing 
to high fortune, the world had marked you for 
what you are, a little paltry villain. 

Stuke. You think I fear you. 

Lew, I know you fear me. This is to prove 
it. [PuUi him Dy the tUeve.] You wantea pri- 
vacy — ^A lady's presence took up your attention 
— Now we are alone, sir. Why, wnat a wretch ! 
[Flings him from him.] The vilest insect in crea- 
tion will turn, when trampled on; yet has this 
thing undone a man — ^by cunning and mean arts 
midone him. But we have found you, sir ; traced 
you through all your labyrinths. If you would 
save your^f, fall to confession : no mercy will 
be sliewn else. 

Stuke, First prove me what you think me — till 

then, your threatenings are in vain And for 

thii insult, vengeance may yet be mine. 

Lew, Infamous coward ! why, take it now 
fh^tk^Draws^ and Stukefy retires,] Alas, I pity 



thee ! ^Yet that a wretch like this should over- 
come a Beverley ! It fills me with astonishment ! 
^— A wretch, so mean of soul, that even despe- 
ration cannot animate him to look upon an ene- 
my. You should not have thus soared, sir, un- 
less, like others of your black profession, you had 
a sword to keep the fools in awe, your villainy 
had ruined. 

Stuke. Villainy ! It were best to corb this li- 
cence of your tongue; for know, ur, while there 
are laws, this outrage on my reputation will not 
be borne with. 

Lew, Laws! Darest thou seek shelter from 
the laws, those laws, which thou and thy infernal 
crew live in the constant violation of? Talkest 
thou of reputation too^ when, under friendship's 
sacred name, diou hast betrayed, robbed, and 
destroyed? 

Stuke. Ay, rail at gaming; it is a rich topics 

and affords noble declamation Go, preach 

^ainsC it in the dty : you will find a congrega- 
tion in every tavern. If they should laugh at 
yon, fly to my lord, and sermonize it there : he 
will thank you, and reform. 

Lew, And will example sanctify a vice? No, 
wretch; the custom of my lord, or of the dt, that 
apes him, cannot excuse a breach of law, or 
make the gamester's calling reputable. 

Stuke. Sail on, I say— «— But is this zeal for 
beggared Beverley? is it for bun, that I am 
treated thus? No; he and his wife might both 
have groaned in prison, had but the sister's for- 
tune escaped the wreck, to have rewarded the 
disinterested love of honest Mr Lewson. 

Lew. How I detest thee for the thought ! But 
thou art lost to every human feeling. Yet let me 
tell thee, and may it wring thy heart, that though 
my friend is ruined by thy snares, thou hast, un- 
knowingly, been kind to me. 

Stnke, Have I ? It was, indeed, unknowingly. 

Lew, Thou hast assisted me in love ; given me 
the merit, that I wanted ; since, but for thee, my 
Charlotte had not known it was her dear self I 
sighed for, and not her fortune. 

Stuke. Thank me, and take her then. 

Lew, And, as a brother to poor Beverley, I 
will pursue the robber, that Inis stripped Him ^ 
and snatch him from his gripe. 

Stuke, Then know, imprudent man, he is 
within my gripe ; and should my friendship for 
him be slandered once again, the hand, that lias 
supplied him, shall fall and crush him. 

Lew, Why, now there is a spirit in thee ! This 
is indeed to be a villain ! But I shall reach thee 
yet — Fly where thou wilt, my venggance shall 
pursue thee — ^And Beverley shall yet be saved ; 
oe saved from thee, thou monster ! nor owe. his 
rescue to his wife's dishonour. [Ejit, 

Stuke. [Pausing.] Then ruin has enclosed me. 
Curse on my coward heart ! I would be bravely 
villanous ; but it is my nature to shrink at dan- 
gcr; and he has found me. Yet fear brings csixh 
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tioDy and that security ^More mischief mast he 

done to hide the past Look to yourself, offi- 

dous Lewson — there may be danger stirring—— 
How DOW, fiates I 

Enter Bates; 

Baiei, What is the matter ? It vas Lewson, 
and not Beverley, that left you — I heard him 
loud — ^You seem aJarm^d too. 

StulU, Ay, and with reason ^We are disco- 
vered. 

Bates, I feared as much ; and therefore cau- 
tioned you. But you were peremptory. 

Stuke. Thus fools talk ever; spending their 
idle breath on what is past, and trembling at the 
future. We must be active. Beverley, at worst, 
is but suspicious ; but Lewson's genius, and his 
hate to me, will lay all open. Means must be 
found to stop him. 

Bates, Wtiat means? 

Stuke. Dispatch him ^Nay, start hot 

Desperate occasions call for desperate de<Mls 

We live but by his death. 

Bates, You cannot mean it? 

Stuke, I do, by Heaven. 

Bates, Good night, then. [Going. 

Stnke, Stay. I must be heard, then answered. 
Perhaps the motion was too sudden ; and human 
weakness starts at murder, though strong neces- 
sity compels it I have thought long of this; and 
my first feelings were like yours ; a foolish con- 
science awed me, which I soon conquered. The 
man, that would undo me. Nature cries out, un- 
do. Brutes know then* foes by instinct; and 
where superior force is given, they use it for de- 
struction. Shall man do less ? I>ewson pursues 
us to our ruin ; and shall we, with the means to 
crush him, fly from our hunter, or turn and tear 
him ? It is folly even to hesitate. 

Bates. He Ins obliged me, and I dare not 

Stuke. Why, live to shame then, to beggary 
and punishment You woukl be privy to the 
deed, yet want the soul to act it Nay, more, had 
my designs been levelled at his fortune, you had 

stepped in the foremost And what is life 

witnput its comforts ? Those yon would rob him 
of, and, by a lingering death, add cruelty to murr 
der. Henceforth, adieu to half-made villains — 
There is dangler io them. What you Imve got is 

yours ; keep it, and hide with tt^ 1 will deal 

my future bounty to those that merit it 

Bates. What is the reward ? 

Stuke. E^ual division of our gains. I swear it, 
and will be jost 

Bates, aThink of the means then. 

Stuke. He is gone to Beverley's ^Wait for 

him in the street — ^It is a dark flight, and fit for 
mischief. A dogger would be useful. 

Bates. He sleeps no more 

Stuke. Consider tlie reward. When the deed 
U done, I have farther busine^ viith you. Send 
Dawson to mp. 



Ba^ef. Think it ali^ady done— and soy fare- 
well, [^xii. 

Stuke. Why, farewell Lewson, then ; ana fare- 
well to my fean. This night secures me. I will 
wait the event within. [Exit, 

SCENEUl.— Changes to the street. I^age 
darkened. 

Enter Beverley. 

Bevi How like an out-cast do I wander? 
Loaded with every curse, that drives the soul to 
desperation — T\xe midnight robber, as he walks 
his rounds^ sees, ftnr the glimmering lamp, my 
frantic looks, and ((reads to meet me. Whither 
am 1 going ? Mv home lies there ; all that is dear 
on earth it holds too ; yet are the gates of death 
more welcome to me — I will enter it no more-^ 
Who passes there ? It is Lew80i>-^He meets me 
in a gloomy liour ; and memory tells me be baa 
been meddling with my fame. 

Enter Lewsoit. 

Xav, Beverley ! Well met. I have been busy 
in your affiiirs. 

Bev. So I have heard, sir; and now must thank 
you as I ought 

Lew, To-morrow I may deserve your thanks. 
Late as it is, I go to Bates. Discoveries are ma* 
king that an arch-villain trembles at 

Bev. Discoveries are made, sir, that yon. shall 
tremble at Where is this boasted spirit, this 
high demeanour, that was to call me to aooouot? 

You say I have wronged my sister ^Now say 

as DBUch. But first be ready fof dfefencc, as I am 
for resentment [Draws. 

Lew. What mean you ? I onderstand you not 

Bev. The coward's stale acquamtance I who, 
when he spreads foul calumny abroad, and' 
dreads just vengeance on him, cnes out^ * What 
mean yon ? I understand yon not^ 

Lew. Coward and cakmny! Whence are 
those words? But I forgive, ana pity you. 

Bev. Your pity had been kinder to my fame. 
But you have traduced it ; told a vile story to 
the public ear, that I have wronged my sister. 

Lew. "Tis false. Shew me the man, that dares 
accuse me. 

Bev. I thought you brave» and of a soul supe- 
rior to low malice ; but I have found you, and 
will have vengeance. This is no place for argu* 
ment 

Lts». I<7or sha& it be for violence. Impm^knt 
man I who^ in revenge for fancied injuries^ would 
pierce the heart that loves hhn. But honest 
friendship acts from itself, unmoved by slander 
or ingratitude. The life you thirst for shall be 
employed to serve you. 

het. *Ti9 thus you would compound then 
First, do a wrong beyond forgiveness, and, to re* 
dress it, load me with kindnesses unsolicited.-*- 
ril not receive it Your zeal is troublesome. 
X 
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Lew. No nutter. It shall be useful. 

Bev. It will not be accepted. 

Lew. It miisL You know me not 

Bev. Yes, for the slanderer of my fame ; who, 
under shew of friendship, arraigns me of injus- 
tice; buzzing in erery ear foul breach of trust, 
and famiW dishonour. 

Lew. nsLwe I done this ? Who told you so ? 

Bev. The world— Tis talked of every where. 
It pleased you to add threats too. You were to 
caU me to account — Why, do it now, then: I 
shall be proud of such an arbiter. 

Lev. Put up your sword, and know, me better. 
I never injured you. The base supestion comes 
from Stnkely : 1 see him and his aims. 

Bev. Wlmt aims? Fll not conceal it; 'twas 
Stukely that accused you. 

Lew. To rid him of an enemy — Perhaps of 
two— He fears discovery, and frames a tale of 
falsehood, to ground revenge and murder on. 

Bev. I must have proof of this. 

Lew. Wait till to-morrow, then. 

Bev. I wUl. 

Lew. Good-night ^I go to serve you — For- 
get what is past, as I do ; and cheer your family 
with smiles. To-morrow may confirm them, and 
make all happy. [Exit. 

Bev. [Patuing.'l How vile, and how absurd is 
man ! His boasted honour is but another name 
for pride, which easier bears the consciousness 
of guilt, than the world's just reproofs. But 'tis 
the fashion of the times; ana in defence of 
falsehood and false honour men die martyrs. I 
knew not that my nature was so bad. 

[Stands muting. 

Enter Bates, and Jabvis. 

Jar. This way the n(nse was; and yonder's 
my poor master. 

Batet. I heard him at high words with Lew- 
son. The cause I know not. 

Jar. I heard him too. Misfortunes vex him. 

Bates. Go to him, and lead him home. But 

he comes thij way 1 will not be seen by him. 

[Exit. 

Bev. [Starting.] What fellow's that? [Seeing 
Jarvit.] Art thou a murderer, friend ? Come, lead 
the way ; I have a hand as mischievous as thine ; 
A heart as desperate too— > Jarvis ! — ^To bed, old 
man ; the cola will chill thee. 

Jar. Why are you wandering at this late hour ? 
Your sword drawn too? For Heaven's sake, 
sheath it, sir — ^The sight distracts me. 

Bev. Whose voice was that? [Wiidly.] 

Jar. 'Twas mine, sir. Let me mtreat you to 
l^e the sword to me. 

Bev. Ay, take it — quickly take it — Perhaps I 
am not so cursed, but Heaven may have sent 
thee at tliis moment to snatch me from perdi- 
tion. 

Jar. Then I am blessed. 
Vol. I. 



Bev. Continue so, and leave me: my sor« 
rows are contagious. No one is blessed that i^ 
near me. 

Jar. I came to seek you, sir. 

Bev. And now thou nast found me, leave me. 
My thoughts are wild, and will not be disturbed. 

Jar. Such thoughts are best disturbed. 

Bev. I tell thee that they will not. Who seiit 
thee hither? 

Jar. My weeping mistress. 

Bev. Am I so meek a husband, then, that ^ 
commanding wife prescribes my hours, and sends 

to chide me for m^ absence f ^TeU her ril 

not return. 

Jar. Those words would kill her. 

Bev. Kill her! Would they hut be kind, then ? 
But she shall live to curse me — I have deserved 
it of her. Does she not hate me, Jarvis ? 

Jar. Alas, sir, forget your griefs, and let m6 
lead you to her ! The streets are dangerous. 

Beo. Be wise, and leave me then. The night's 
black horrors are suited to my thoughts^— 
These stones shall be my resting-place. [Lte'g 
down.! Here shall my soul brood o er its mise- 
ries, till, with the fiends of hell, and guilty of the 
earth, I start and tremble at the morning's light. 

Jar. For pity's sake, sir — ^Upon my knees, I 
beg you to quit this place, and these sad thoughts. 
Let patience, not despair, possess you — ^Risc, I 
beseech yo u T here is not a moment of 

your absence, that my poor mistress does not 
groan for. 

Bev. Have I undone her, and is she still so 
kind ? [Starting up.] It is too much — My brain 
cannot hold it--On, Jarvis, how desperate is that 
wretch's state, which only death or madness 
can relieve 1 

Jar. Appease his mind, good Heaven, and give 
him resignation! Alas, sir, could beings in the 
other world perceive the events of this, bow would 
your parents' blessed spirits grieve for you even 
m Heaven ! Let mc conjure you, by their ho- 
noured memories; bv the sweet innocence of 
your yet helpless diildf, and by .the ceaseless sor- 
rows of my poor mistress, to rouse your man- 
hood, and strujQgle with these griefs. 

Bev. Thou virtuous, good old man ! thy tears 
and thy entreaties have reached my heart, 
through all its miseries. 

Jar. Be but resigned, sir, and happiness may 
yet be yours. 

Bev. Prithee be honest, and do not flatter mi- 
sery. 

Jar. I do not, ar. Hark! I hear voices- 
Come this way ; we may reach home unnoticed. 

Beo. Well, lead me then. — ^Unnoticcd, didst 
thou say? Alas, I dread no looks but of those 
wretches I have made at home ! O, had I lis- 
tened to thy honest warnings, no earthly blessing 
Imd been wanting to me ! I was so happy, that 
even a' wish for more than t possessed, was arro- 
gant presumption. But I have warred against the 
4M 
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power, that blessed me ; and now am forced to 
the hell I merit [Exeunt, 

SCENE TV, ^Changes to Stvki.i.y's lodgings. 
Enter Stukely nnd Dawson; 

Stuke. Come hither, Dawsoa. My limbs are 
on the rack, and my soul shivers in me, till this 
night's business be complete. Tell me thy 
thoughts ; is Bates determined, or docs lie wa- 
ver? 

Daw. At first be seemed irresolute; wished 
the employment had been mine ; and muttered 
curses on his coward hand, that trembled at the 
deed, 

Stuke, And did be leave you so ? 

Daw. No ; we walked together, and, sheltered 
by the darkness, saw Beverley and Lewson in 
warm debate. But soon they cooled, and then 
1 left them to hasten hither ; but not till it was 
iresolved Lewson should die; 

Stake. Thy words have given me life. That 
quarrel, too, was fortunate ; for, if my hopes de- 
ceive m^ not, it promises a grave to ^verley. 
. Daw. You misconceive mc. Lewson and he 
were friends. 

Stake* But my prolific bnin shall make them 
enemies, tf Lewson fails, he falls by Beverley. 
An upright jury shall decree it. Ask me no ques- 
tions ; but do as I direct This writ, [Takes out 
a jMKket'book.1 for some days past, I nave trear 



sured here till a oonvement time called for its 
use. That time is come. Take it, and give it 
to an o&cer. It must be served this instant 

[Gives a paper. 

Daw. On Beverley ! 

Stuke, Look at it It is for the sums that I 
have lent him. 

Daw, Must he to prison, then ? 

Stuke^ I asked obedience, not rejdies. This 
night a jail must be his lodging It is probable 
he is not gone home yet Wait at his door, and 
see it executed. 

Daw, Upon a beggar ^-»— He has no means 
of payment 

iituke. Dull and insensible ! — If Lewson dies, 
who was it killed him ? ■ Why, he that was 
seen ouarrelling with him : and I, that knew of 
Beverley's intents, arrested liim in friendship— 
A little late, perhaps ; but 'twas a virtuous act, 
and men will thank me for it Now, sir, you 
understand me ? 

I>aa7. Most perfectly ; and will about it 

Stuke. Haste, then; and when it is done, 
come l)ack and tell mei 

Daw. Till thel^ farewell [EjfU. 

Stuke. Now, tell thy tale, fond wife ! And, 
Lewson, if again thou canst insult me, I .will 
kneel, and own thee for my master. 

Not avarice now» but vengeance fires my breast. 

And one short hour must make me cursed or 
I blessed. [Exit. 



ACT V. 



SCENE h^Continues. 

Enter Stukely, Bates, and Dawson « 

Bates. Poor Lewson ! — But 1 told }rou enough 
last nidit. The thought of him is horrible to me. 

Stuke. In the street, did you say ? And no one 
near him ? 

. Bates. By his own door ; he was leading me 
to his house. I pretended business with him, 
and stabbed him to the heart, while he was 
reaching at the bell. 

Stuke, And did he fall so suddenly ? 

iBates, The repetition pleases you, I see. I 
told you he fell without a groan. 

Stuke. What heard you of him this morning ? 
. Bates. That the watch found him in their 
rounds, and alarmed the servants. 1 mingled 
with the crowd just now, and saw him dead in 
his own house ^The sight terrified me. 

Siuke. Away with terrors, till his ghost rise 
and accuse us. We have no living enemy to 
fear, unless it is Beverley; and him we Imve 
U>di;ed safe in prison. 

Bates. Must he be murdered tod ? 
. Stuke, No ; I have a scheme to make the law 
his murderer. At what hour did Lewson fall ? 



Bates, Tlie clock struck twelve* as I turned to 
leave him. Twas a melancholy bell, I thought, 
tolling for his death. 

Stuke. The time was lucky for n^ Bever- 
ley was arrested at one, you say ? [To Damson* 

Daw, Exactly. 

Stuke, Good. We'll talk of this presently. 
The women were with him, I think t 

Daw, And old Jarvis. I would have told you 
of them last night, but your thoughts were too 
busy. — It is well you have a heart o£ stone ; the 
tale would melt it else. 

Stuke, Out with it, then. 

Daw. I traced him to his lodgings; and, pre- 
tending pity for his misfortunes, kept the door 
open, while the officers seized him. HTwas a 
damned deed-^-but no matter— —I followed my 
instructions. 

Stuke. And what said he ? 

Daw. He upbraided me with treachery, called 
you a villain, acknowledged the sums you had 
lent him, and submitted to his fortune. 

Stuke, And the women 

Daw. For a few minutes astonishment kept 
them silent They looked wildly at one another, 
while the tears streamed down their cheeks. 
But rage and fury soon gave them words; and 
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then, in the very bitterness of despair, they cur- 
sed me, and the monster that had employed me. 
Stuke. And you bore it with philosophy f 
Daw, rrill the scene changed, and then I 
melted. I ordered the officers to take away 
their prisoner. The women shrieked, and would 
have followed him ; but we forbade them. It 
was then they fell upon their knees, the wife 
fainted, the sister raving, and both, with all the 
eloquence of qiisery, endeavouring to soflen us. 
I never felt compassion till that moment ; and 
had the officers been moved like me, we had left 
the business undone, and fled with curses on our- 
selves. But their hearts were steeled by cus- 
tom. The tears of beanty, and the pongs of 
afiection, were beneath their pity. They tore 
him from their arms, and lodged him in prison, 
with only Jarvis to comfort him. 

Stuke, There let him lie, till we have farther 
Imsiness with him. And for you, ^ir, let me l^ar 
no more of your compassion A fellow, nur- 
sed in villany, and employed from childhood in 
the business of hell, should have no deabngs with 
compassion. 

Iiaw4 Say you so, sir ? — ^You should have na- 
med the devil that tempted me 

Stuke, It is false. I found you a villain, and 
therefore employed you : — But no more of this ; 
we have embarked too far in mischief to recede. 
Lewson is dead, and we are all principals in his 
murder. Think of that — ^There is time enough 
for pity, when qurselves are out of danger. &- 
verley still lives, though in a gaol. His ruin will 
sit heavy on him ; and discoveries may be made 
to undo us all. Something must be done, and 
speedily. You saw him quarrelling with Lewson 
in the street last night ? [To Bates: 

Bates, I did ; his steward, Jarvis, saw him too. 
Stuke. And shall attest it. Here is matter to 
work upon. An unwilling evidence carries weight 
with him. Something of my design I have hint- 
ed to you before. Biveriey must be the author 
of this murder ; iMid we the parties to convict 
hioL — But how to proceed will require time and 
thought Come jalong with me ; the room with- 
in is fitted for privacy. — ^But no compassion, sir 

[lb Dawson.y^Vfe want leisure for it ^This 

way. [Exeunt. 

SCENE n,'-Changes to Beverlet'^ lodgings. 

Enter Mrs Beverley and Charlotte. 

Mrs. Bev. No news of Lewson vet? 

Char. None. He went out early, and knows 
not what has happened. 

Mrs Bev. The clock strikes eight — -r-I will 
wait no longer. 

Char. Stay but till Jarvis comes. He has sent 
twice to stop us till we see him. 

Mrs Bev. I have no life in this separation — 
Oh, what a night was last night ! I would not 
pass another such t6 purchase worlds by it— My 



poor Beverley too ! What must he have felt ? — 
rhe very thought distracts me — To have him 
torn at midnight from me ! A loathsome prisoii 
his habitation ! A cold damp room his longing ! 
The bleak winds, perhaps, blowing upon his pil- 
low ! No fond wire to lull him to his rest ! and 
no reflections but to wound and tear him^ ! 'Tis 
too horrible — I wanted love for him, or they had 

not forced him from me. ^They should have 

parted soul and body first — ^I was too tame. 

Char. You must not talk so. All that we 

could we did; and Jarvis did the rest-«-The faith- 
ful creature will give him comfort Why does 
he delay coming } 

Mrs Bev, And there is another fear. His poor 
master may be claiming the last kind office from 
him — His heart, perhaps, is breaking. 

Char. See, where he come»— His looks are 
cheerful too. 

Enter Jarvis. 

Mrs Bev, Are tears, then, cheerful ? Alas, he 

weep« ! Speak to him, Charlotte 1 have no 

tongue to ask him questions. 

Char, How does your master, Jarvis ? . 

Jar, I am old and ibolish, madam ; and tears 
will come before my words.-7-But do not you 
weep [To Mrs Bev.]; I have a tale of joy for 
you. 

ilfrs Bev. What tale ?— Say but he is well, and 
I ^lave joy enough. 

Jar. His mind, too, shall be well — all shall be 
well — I have news for him, that will make his 

SMr heart bound again. Fie upon old age — 1 
ow childish it makes me ! I have a tale of joy 
for you, and my tears drown it 

Char, Shed them in showers, then, and make 
haste to tell it 

Mrs Bev, What is it, Jarvis? 

Jar. Yet why should I rejoice, when a good 
man dies ? Your uncle, madam, died yesterday. 

Mrs Bev, My uncle ! rOh, Heavens ! 

Char. How heard you of his death ? 

Jar. His steward came express, madam— 'I met 
him in the street, enquiring for your lodgings. — ^I 
should not rejoice, perhaps ; but he was old, and 
my poor master a prisoner. Now he shall live 
again. Oh, it is a brave fortune I-«^md it was 
death to me to see him a prisoner. 

Char, Where left you the steward ? 

Jar. 1 would not bring him hither, to be a wit« 
ness of your distresses; and besides, I wanted, 
once before I die, to be the messenger of joy tq 
you. My good master will be a man again ! 

Jkfrs Bev, Haste, haste then; and let us fly to 
him ! We are delaying our own happiness. 

Jar. I had forgot a coach, madam, and Lucy 
hasoniered one. 

Mrs Bev, Where was the need of that? The 
news has given me wings. 

Char. I have no joy, till my poor brother share 
it with me. How did he pass the nightj^ Jarvis^ 
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Jur, Why now, madam, I can tell yoo. like 
a roan dffiamine of dealji and horrors. Wbfro 
they led him to his cell — ^for it was a poor apart- 
ment for my master — ^he flung himself upon a 
wretclied bed, and lay speechless till day-break. 
A sighy now and then, and a few tears, that fol- 
lowed these sighs, were all that told me he was 
alive. I spoke to him, but be would not bear me ; 
and when I persisted, he rais^ his hand at me, 
and knit his brow so—I thought he would have 
struck me. 

Mr% Bev. Oh, miserable ! — ^bi^t what said he, 
Jarvis? Or was he silent all night? 

Jar. At day-break he started froQi the bed, 
and, looking wildly at me, asked who I was. I 
told him, and bid nim be of comfort — ^Begone, 
old wretch, says he — I have sworn never to know 

comfort ^My wife ! mv child ! my sister ! I 

have undone them aU, and will know no comfort 
Then falling upon his knees, he imprecated curses 
upon himself ! 

Mrs Bev. This is too horrible ! — But yon did 
not leave him so? 

Char. No, I am sure he did not 

Jar. I had not the heart, madam. By degrees 
I brought him to himself. A shower of tears 
came to his relief; and be called me his kindest 
friend, and begged forgiveness of me like a child. 
My heart thromied so, I could not speak to him. 
He turned from me for a minute or two, and, 
suppressing a few bitter sighs, enquired after hif 
wretched ramily.— WretcMd was his word, ma- 
dam — ^Asked how you bore the misery of last 
nj^t-^If you had the goodpess to see him in 
pilson : and then begged me to hasten to yon. I 
told him he must be more himself first — He pro* 
mised me he would; and, bating a few sadden 
intervals, he became composed and easy— And 
then I left him ; but not without an attendant— 
a servant in the prison, whom I hired to wait 

upon him. — ^It is an hour since we parted. ^I 

was prevented, in my haste, to be the messenger 
of jew to you. 

Mrs Bev. What a tale is this ? But we have 
^taid too long — a coach is needless. 

Char. Hans: ! I hear one at the door. 

Jar. And Lucy comes to tell u s w e will 
away this moment 

Mrs Bev. To comfort him, or die with him. 

[JErtV. 

SCENE lU.-^Changes to SruKELy^s Lodgmgt. 
Enter Stukely, Bates, and Pawson. 

Stake. Here's presumptive evidence at least — 
or if we want more, why we must swear more. 
But all unwillingly — we gain credit by reluctance. 
I have told you how t^ proceed. Beverley must 
die — we hunt him in view now, and must not 
slacken in the cbace. Tis either death for him, 
or shame and punishment for us. Think of that, 
and remember your instructions-— yoi^ Batet^ 



must to the prison jnunediately. I would be 
there but a few minutes before you ; and you^ 
Dawson, must fqllow in a few minutes after. So 
hero we divide — ^but answer me ; are you resolved 
upon this biianess like men? 

Bates. Like villains^ ratheiv-but you may de^ 
pend upon us. 

Stuke. Like what we ar^ th^nn^you make no 
apswer, Daw8on—<x>mpassion, I suppose, faa» 
seized you. 

paw. No ; I have disclumed it — my ansi^er 
is Bates's— you may depend upon me, 

Stuke. Consider the reward I Rich^ and s^ 
curity ! I have sworn to divide with you to the 
last shilling — so here we separate, till we meet 
in prison — ^remember your ]nstruction& and be 
men. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Changes to a prison. Beverlet 
is discovered sitting. After a short pause^ kf 
starts upy and comes forward. 

Bev. Why, there's an end, then ; I hav^ jndged 
deliberately, and the result is death. How the 
self-murderer's account may stand, I know not 
But this I know— the load of hateful life oppres- 
ses me too much— the horrors of my soul are 
more than I can bear^O^s to hneel\ Fa- 
ther of mercy ! I cannot pray— nlespair ha^ laid 
his iron hand upon me, and sealed me for perdi- 
tion—conscience ! conscience! thy clamours are 
too loud— here's that shall silence thee. [Takes 
a phial out of his pockety und looks at it.} Tbod 
art most friendly to the miserable. Come, then, 
thou cordial for sick minds— come to my heart 
[Drinks.] Oh, that the grave would buiy me> 
mory as well as body ! For if the soul sees and 
feels the sufferings of those dear ones it leaves 
behind, the Everlasting has no vengeance to tor- 
ment it deeper — ^I wifl think no more of it— -re-^ 
flection comes too late— once there was a time 
for it — ^but now 'tis past. Who'a there ? 

Enter Jarvis. 

Jar. One^ that hoped to see you with better 
looks — ^why do you tiirn so from me? I have 
brought comfort with me. And see, who comes 
to nve it welcome ! 

Bev. My wife and nster ! Why, 'tis but one 
pang more, then, and farewell world. [Aside. 

Enter Mrs Beverley and Charm>ttc. 

Mrs Bev, Where is he ? [Jtuns and embraces 
him.'] Oh, I have him! I have him! And now 
they shall never part us more— I have news, love, 
to make you happy for ever — but do not look 
coldly on me ! 

Char. How is it. brother? 

Mrs Bev, Alas! he hears us not — speak to 
me, love. I have no heart to see you thus. 

Bev. Nor I to bear the sense of so much shame 
— this is a Slid place ! 
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Mr$ Bee. We came to take jaa from it To 
tell you the world goes well again. That Proii- 
dence has aeen our sorrowsp and sent the means 
to help them — ^vour unde died yesterday. 

Bev, My unde ! No^ do not say so ! Oh, Ii 
sick at heart! 

Mn Bev, Indeed ! I meant to bring you com- 
fort 

Bep, Tell me he lives then— if yon would faring 
me bomforty tell me he lives. 

Mr$ Bev. And if I did— I have no power to 
praise the dead— he died yesterday. 

Bev. And I am heir to him ? 

Jar. To his whole estate, ar— but bear it pa- 
laently— pray bear it patiently. 

Bev. Well, well— {PoMiiig.] Why, fame says 
X am rich, then ? 

Mn fiev.. And truly so— why do you look so 
wildly ? 

Bev. Do I ? The news was uneipected. But 
)ms he left me all ? 

Jar. All, ally sir— he could not leave it from you . 

Bev. I am sorry for it 

Char. Sorry! Whys(Nrry? 

Bev. Your uncle's dead, Chariotte. 

Char. Peace be with his soul then— isit so tei> 
fibie, that an old man fhouhl die } 

Bev. He should have been immortal. 

Mn Bev. Heaven knowf I wished not for his 
fieath. ^Twas the will of providence, that he 
should die-^why are you disturbed so? 

Bev, Has deith no terrors in it ? 

Mn Bev. Not an old maa^ death. Yet if it 
troubles you, I wish him living. 

Bev. And I, with all my heart 

Char. Why, what's the matter ! 

Bev. Nothing— how heard you of his death? 

Mn Bev. His steward came express. Would 
I had nev^ known'it ! 

Bev. Or had heard it one day pooner — for I 
have a tale to tell, fhall turn you into stone; or, 
if die power of speech remam, you pliall kneel 
down and curse me. 

Mn, Bev. Alas ! what tale is this ? And why 
are we to curse you — I will bless vou for ever. 

Bev, No; I have deserved no blessings. The 
world holds not such another wretch. AU this 
large fortune, this second bounty of Heaven, that 
might have healed our sorrows, and satisfied our 
Utmost hopes, in a cursed hour I sold Uttt night 

CAor. SoM! How sold? 

Mn, Bev. Impossible ! — ^It cannot be ! 

Bev. That devil Stukely, with all hell to aid 
him, tempted me to the deed. To pay false 
debts of nonour, and to redeem past errors, I 

sold the reversion Sold it for a scanty sum, 

and lost it among viUaiot. 

Char. Why, farewell all then. 

Bev, liberty and li£s— Come, kneel and curse 
me! 

Mn. Bev. Then hear me, Heaven ! [Knedk.] 
look down widi mercy on hb sorrows! Give 



softness to his looks, and quiet to his heart ! Take 
from his memory the sense of ^rhat is post, an^ 
cure him of despair ! On me I on me ! if misery 
must be the lot of either, multiply misfortunes ! 
I will bear them patiently, so he is happy 1 These 
hands shall toil for his support ! These eves be 
lifted up for hourly blessinp on him ! And every 
duty ot a fond and faithful wife be doubly done 
to cheer and comfort him ! — So hear me I So re- 
ward me ! I^^* 

Bev, I would kneel too, but that offended 
Heaven would turn my prayers into curses. 
What have I to ask for ! I, who have shook 
hands with hope? Is it for length of days that I 
should kneel ! No ; my time is limited. Or is it 
for this world's blessings upon you and yours? 
To |)Our out my heart iu wisnes for a ruined wife^ 
a cmld, and sister? Oh, no ! for I have done a 
deed to make life horrible to you 

Afn Bev. Why horrible? Is poverty so horri- 
ble ? — ^The real wants of life are few. A littla 
industry will supply them all — ^And cheerfulness 
will follow — It is the privilege of honest industry, 
and we will enjoy it xully. 

Bev. Never, never— Oh, I have told you but 
in part The irrevocable deed is done. 

Mrs Bev. What deed !— And why do youbok 
so at me ! 

Bev. A deed, that dooms my soul to 
eeance-^That seab your misery here, az ~ 
hereafter. 

Mn Bev. No, no : you have a heart too good 
for it— Alas ! he ravei Charlotte— His loob too 
terrify me— Speak comfort to him— He can have 
done no deed of wickedness. 

Char. And yet I fear the worst What is 

ic^ brother? 

Bev. A deed of horror. 

Jar. Ask him no questions, madam — ^This last 
iniefortune has hurt his brain. A little time will 
give him patience. 

Enter Stuebly. 

Bev. Why is this villain here ? 

Stuke. To ^ve you hberty and safety. There, 
madam, is his discharge* [Giving a paper to 
Mn Beverfy.} Let him fly this moment The 
arrest last ni^t was meant in friendship; but 
came too late. 

Char. What mean yon, sir? 

Stuke. The arrest was too late, T say; I would 
have kept his hands from blood, but was too late. 

MnBev. His hands from blood!— Whose 
blood? — Oh, wretch! wretch! 

Stuke, From Lewson's Uood. 

Char. No, villam! Yet what of Lewson^ 
Speak quickly. 

Stuke. You are ignorant then ! I thought I 
heard the murderer at confession. 

Char. What murderer ?— And who is murder- 
ed? NotLewson?— Say he livesy and rU kneel 
and worship you. 
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80 I would; but that the 



Stuke. In 
tongues of alf cry murder. I oame in pityy not 
in malice; to save the brother, not kill the sister. 
Your Lewson's dead ! 

Char. O horrible! Why, who has killed 
him? And yet it cannot be. What crime had 
he committed that he should die.^ Villain ! he 
lives ! he lives ! and shall revenge these pangs ! 

Mr$ Bet, Patience/ sweet Chariotte ! * 

Char, Oy 'tis too much for patience ! 

Mr4 Bev. He comes in pity, he says ! O, ex- 
ecrable villain ! llhe friend is killed, then, and 
this the murderer ? 

Bev. Silence, I charge you !— Proceid, sir. 

Stuke. No. Justice may stop the tale — and 
here ia an evidence. 

Enter Bates. 

Bates, 'Hie news, I see, has reached you. 
But take comfort, madam. [To Char,] There 
is one without inquiring for you. Go to him, 
and lose no time. 

Char, O misery ! misery ! [Exit. 

Mrs Bev. Follow her, Jarris. If it be true 
diat Lewson\) dead, her grief may kill her. 

Bates. Jarvis must stay here, madam. I have 
some questions for him. 

Stuke, Rather let him fly. His evidence may 
crush his master. 

Bev. Why, ay ; this looks like managemenL 

Bates. He found you quarrelling with Lewson 
in the streets last night. [To Bev, 

Mrs Bev. No ; I am sure he did not. 

Jar, Or if I did 

Mrs Bev. It is false, old man — ^They liad no 
quarrel ; there was no cause for quarrel. 

Bev. Let him proceed, I say Oh! I am 

sick! sick! Reach a chair. [He sits down, 

Mrs Bev. You droop and tremble, love. 

Your eyes are fixed too—— Yet you are inno- 
cent If Lewson's dead, you killed him not. 

Enter Dawson. 
Stuke. Who sent for Dawson? 
Bates. Twas I — We have a witness too you 
little think of— Without there ! 
iS^tt^ What witness? 
Bates. A right one. Look at him. 

Enter Lewson and Charlotte. 

Stuke. Lewson ! O villidns ! villains ! 

[lb Bates and Dowson, 

Mrs Bev. Risen from the dead ! Why, this is 
unexpected happiness ? 

Char. Or is it his ghost? [To Stukefy.] That 
sight would please you, sir, 

Jar. What riddle is this? 

Bev. Be quick and tell it — My minutes are 
but few. * 

If rs Bev. Alas ! why so ? You shall live long 
and happily. 

Lew. While shame and pumshment shall rack 



that viper. [Pointing to Stukefy.] The tale is 
short— I was too bn^ in his secrets, and there- 
fore doomed to die. Bates, to prevent the mur^ 
der, undertook it — I kept aloof to give it cre- 
dit.—, 

Char. And give me pangs unutterrable. 

Lew. I felt them all, and would have told you 
— But vengeance wanted ripening. The viUain's 
scheme was but half executed. The arrest, by 
Dawson followed the supposed murder- — ^And 
now, depending on his once wicked associates, he 
comes to fix tl^ guilt on Beverlev. 

Mrs Bev. Oh execrable wretcn ! 

Bates. Dawson and I are witnesses of this. 

Lew. And of a thousand frauds. His fortune 
ruined by sharpers and false dice; and Stukely 
sole contriver and possessor of alL 

Daw. Had he but stopped on this side murder, 
we had been villains stilL 

Mrs Bev. Thus Heaven turns evil into good; 
and, by permitting sin, warns men to virtue. 

Lew. Yet punishes the instrument. So shall 
our laws; thoc^h not with death. But death 
were mercy. Shame, beggary, and imprison- 
ment, unpitied misery, the stings of conscience, 
and the curses of mankind shall make life hate- 
ful to him — till at last his own hand end him— 
How does my friend ? [To Bev. 

Bev. Why well. Who is he, that asks me ? 

Mrs. Bev. Tis Lewson, love*-Why do you 
look so at him ? 

Bev. They told me he was murdered. [WUdfy. 

Mrs. Bev. Ay ; but he lives to save us. 

Beo. Lend me your hand — Hie room turns 
round. 

Mrs. Bev. O Heaven ! 

Lew. This villain here disturbs him. Remove 
him from his sight — ^And for your lives see that 
you guard him. [Stukefy is taken of by Dawson 
and JBates,j How is it, sir ? 

Bev. 1'is here — and here. [Pointing to hit 
head and heart.] And now it tears me ! 

Mrs. Bev. You feel convulsed too— What is it 
disturbs you? 

Lew. than sudden torn of joy, perhaps — ^He 
wants rest too— Last night was dreadful to him. 
His brain is giddy. 

Char. Ay, never to be cured — ^Why, brother ! 
— O! {fear! Ifear! 

Mrs. Bev. Preserve him. Heaven ! — ^My love ! 
my life ! look at me ! — How his eyes flame ! 

Bev. A furnace rages in this heart — I have 
been too has^. 

Mrs Bev. Indeed !— O roe ! O me !— Help, 
Jarvis ! Fly, fly for help ! Your master dies else. 
—Weep not, but fly! [Esit Jarvis.] What is 
this hasty deed ? — ^Yet do not answer me— My 
fears have guessed. 

Bev. CaU back the messenger— 1» not in me- 
dicine's power to help me. 

Jhf rt Bev. Is it then so ? 

Bev. Down, restless flames K— [LaytR^ his hand 
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on At» heart,'] down to your native hell — ^There 
jou shall rack me — O ! for a pause from pain ! 

Mrt. Bev, Help, Charlotte ! Support hun, sir ! 
\To Lewion,] Thb is a killing sight I 

Bev, That pang was well — It has numbed my 
senses. — ^Where's my wife ?— Can you forgive me, 
love? 

Mrs Bev. AlsCs ! for what? 

Bev. \ Starting a^ainA And. there's another 
pang — Now all is quiet— Will you foigive roe ? 

Mn Bev, I willr— tell me for what? 

Bev. For meanly dying. 

Mr$ Bev. No do not say it 

Bev. As truly as my soul must answer it— — 
Had Jarvis staid this morning, all had been well. 
But pressed by shame-— pent in a prison — tor- 
mented with my pai^s for you — dnven to des- 
pair and madness — i took the advantage of his 
absence, corrupted the poor wretch he left to 
guard me, and----swallowed poison. 

Mn Bev. O fatal deed 1 

Char. Dreadful and cruel ! 

Bev. Ay, most accursed — And now I go to my 
account This rest from pain brines death ; yet 
'ds Heaven's kindness to me. I widied for ease, 
a moment^s ease, that cool repentance and con- 
trition might soften vengeance^ — Bend me, and 
let me kneel. [They lift him from his chair, and 
support him on hi$ Knees.] ill pray for you too. 
Thou power, that madest me, hear me ! If for a 
life of frailty, and this too hasty deed of death, 
thy justice dooms me, here I acquit the sentence. 
But if enthroned in mercy where thou sittest, thy 
pity has beheld me, send me a gleam of hope ; 
that, in these last and bitter moments, my soul 
may taste of comfort ! and for these mourners 
here, O ! let their lives be peaceful, and their 

deaths happy ! ^Now raise me. 

[I%ey lift him to the chair. 

Mrs Bev. Restore bun. Heaven ! Stretch forth 
thy arm omnipotent, and snatch him from the 
grave !— O save him ! save him ! 

Bev. Alas I that prayer is fruitless. Already 
death has seized me — let Heaven is gracious — 
I asked for hope, as the bright presage of for- 
gjLveness, and like a light, blazing thrmigh daric- 



ness, it came and cheered me — It was all I lived 
for, and now I die. 

Mr$ Bev. Not yet ! — ^Not yet ! — Stay but a 
little, and I will die too. 

Bev. No ; live, I charge you. We have a little 
one. Though I have left him, you will not leave 
him. To I^wson's kindness I bequeath him. Is 
not this Charlotte ? We have lived in love, though 
I have wronged you. Can you forgive me, Chsu> 
lotte? 

Char. Forgive you ! O my poor brother ! 

Bev, Lend me .your hanc^ love So— raise 

m e No^ it will not be My life is fi- 
nished— >0 ! for a few short moments, to tell 
you how my heart bleeds for you — ^That even 
now, thus dying as I am, dubious and fearful of 
hereafter, my bosom pang is for your miseries 
— support her, Heaven ! — ^And now I go- 0, 
mercy! mercy! [Dies. 

Lao. Then all is over ^How is it, madam ? 

My poor Charlotte too ! 

Enter Ja&vis. 

Jar. How does my master, madam ? Here is 
help at hand-*— Am I too late tlien? 



[Seeing Beverley, 
why fall 



you not- 



Char. Tears ! tears ! 
O wretched sister ! — — — Speak to her, Lewson 

^Her grief is speechless. 

Lew. Remove her from this sight — Go to her, 
Jarvis— -Lead and support her. Sorrow like hers 
forbids complaint — Words are for lighter griefs- 
Some ministering angel bring her peace ! [Jarois 
and Charlotte lead her ofi] And thou, poor 
breathless corpse, may thy departed soul have 
found the rest it orayed for ! Save but one error, 
and this last fatal d^, thy life was lovely. Let 
frailer minds take warning ; and from example 
learn, that want of prudence is want of virtue. 
FoQies, if uncoiitrouled, of et^ry kind, 
Grow into passions, and subdue the mind ; 
With sense and reason hold superior strife. 
And conquer honour^ nature, fame, and life. 
[Exeunt omno. 
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Scene-^The BritUh Camp before the Tsnt qfDumnorix, 



ACT L 



SCENE L 



Enter Boadicea, Dummorix, Iceniang, Trhuh 
bantians, and B/mum Jmbassador. 

Rom, Am, Suetonius, kader of the Roman 
arms, 
With gentlest greetuigs to die Icenian qoeen. 
And Dumnorix, the Trinobantian chief. 
Sends health, uad profiers friendship. Let the 

wrongs, 
The mutual wrongs, sustained by Rome and Bri- 
tain— 
Boad. May stem Andate^ wai^s ▼ictorioos god- 



Again resign me to your impious rage, 
If e*er I blot my sufferings tirom remembrance ; 
If e'er relenting mercy cool my vengeanoe. 
Till I have driven you to your utmost shores, 
And cast your lesions on the crimsoned beach ! 
Your costly dweUings shall be sunk in ashes : 
Your fields be ravaged ; your aspiring bulwarks 
Certumed, and levelled to the meanest shrub; 
Your gaping matrons, and your children's blood. 
With minted streams, shall dye the British sword ; 
Your captive warriors, victims at our altars, 
Shall crowd each temple's spadoos round vrith 
death: 



Else may each power, to whom the Druids bend. 
Annul my hopes of conquest and revenge ! 

Dum, [To the Jmboitador.'l You come to of- 
fer terms. Stand forth and answer. 
Did not Prasutagus, her dying lord. 
On your insatiate emperor bMtow 
Half of his rich possessions, vainly deeming 
The rest might pass unpilli^ed to his children^ 
What did ye then, ye savage sons of rapine ? 
You seized the whole inheritance by force ; 
Laid waste our cities ; with the servile scourge 
Disgraced a royal matron ; you deflowered 
Her spotless dau^ters, stole our noblest youth, 
To serve your pnde axid luxury in Rome ; 
Our priests you butchered, ana our hoaiy elden ; 
Profaned our altars, our religious groves. 
And the base image of your Caesar thrust 
Among the ^s of Britain ; and, by Heaven ! 
Do YOU repur to these victorious teots 
With proffered peace and friendship? 

Rom, Am, Yes, to treat. 
As faith, benevolence, and justice dictate. 

Dtffii. How shall we treat with diose, whose 
impious hands 
Have rent tlie sacred bands of mutual trust ? 
How shall we treat with those, whose stony hearts 
Compassion cannot melt, nor shame condroal, 
3 
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Kor justioe awe, nor piety festrain, 

Nor kiodiiess win, nor gratitude cao bind ? 

Rom, Am. Thou art a stranger to our general's 
virtues. 
No piUager, like Catus, but a sokiier, 
To calm aod sober discipline inured ; 
lie would redress, not widen, your complaints. 

Diim. Can he restore the violated maid 
To her untainted purity and fame ? 
Can be persuade inexorable death 
To yield our slaughtered elders from the grave ? 
No, nor by soothing tales elude our vengeance. 

Rom. Am, Yet httr us calmly, ere from yonder 
hUls 
Yon call the legions of imperial Rome, 
And waice her eagies^ which would sleep in peace. 

Boo^. Begone, and bear defiance to your le- 
gions. 
Tell them, I come ; that Boadioea comes, 
Fierce with her wrongs, and terrible in vengeanoe^ 
To roll her chariot o'er their firmest ranks, 
Tp mix their soaring eagies with tlie dust. 
And spurn their pride beneath her horses' hoofis. 

Jtom. Am, Then be prepared for war. 

Boad, We are prepared. 
Come from vonr hills, ye fugitive remains 
Of shattered cohorts, by iheir fear preserved. 
The embattled nations of our peopled isle. 
Yet fresb from seventy thousand slaughtered Ro- 
mans, 
Shall add yon refuse to the purpled heap. 
And yet amid triumphant desolation. 
Though iames each Roman colony devour. 
Though each distracted matron view her infant 
Grasp with its tender hands the piercing spear ; 
Thoi4;h your grev fathers to the falchion's edge 
Each fedble head surrender-~my revenge 
Will pine nnsated, and my greatness want 
Redress proportioned to a queen's disgrace. 

2>irm. Oo, and report this answer to Soetonius : 
Too long have parental sighs, the cries of or- 



And tears of widows, signalized your sway. 
Since your ambitious Julius first advanced 
His murderous standard on our peaceful shores. 
Atleogth, unfettered from his parent sloth, 
7iiL British genius lifts his ponderous hands, 
Tomirl, with ruin, his collected wrath, 
For all the wrongs a centuiy hath borne. 
In one bhick period, on the Roman race. 

Rom, Am, Vet, ere we part, your price of ran- 
som name 
For the two captive Romans. 

Boad, Not the wealth. 
Which loads the palaces of sumptuous Rome, 
Shall bribe my fury. Henoe, and tell your legions. 
The hungry ravens, which inhabit round 
The chalky clifl& of Albion, shall assemble 
To feast upon the limbs of these, your captains. 
Shall riot in the gore of Roman chiefs, 
These masters of the world !---Produce the pri- 
soners. (To un Iceman, 

Vol. I. 



Enter Enobarbus and Flaviktus, in chains. 

Boad. Stay, if thou wilt, and see our victims 
fall. [ToiheAmhamadar. 

Enob. [To Boad,] Dart not on me thy fiery 
eyes, barbanan ! 
Vain are thy efl^Mts to dismay a Roman. 
Life is become unworthy of mv care; 
And these vile limboi, by galling chains .diaho* 

noured, 
I give most freely to the wolves and thee ! 
Rom, Am, Mistaken queen, the Romans do not 
want 
These instigations, nor thy proud defiance. 
To meet your numbers in the vale below. 
Enob. [To the Ambas.] Then, wherefore dost 
thou linger here in vain ? 
Commend us to Suetoaius; bid him ^tmigbt 
Arrange his <x)nqucnng legions in the field, • 
There teach these rash barbarians to repent 
Of their disdain, and wish for peaoe loo late. 
Rom, Am, [To the prisonertr^ Yes, to 6uetooi« 
us, ana the Roman camp. 
These heavy coounendations will we bearc 
That, for two gallant countrymen, our love 
And indignation, at their fate, may sharpen 
£ach weapon's point, and stoengtlien.eaory nerve^ 
Till humbled Britain have appeased •their shades. 

{Exit. 
Enob. Come, ilet us know-.oar fate. 
Boad. Prepare for -death. 
Enob. Then cease to loiter, .savage. 
Dum, [To Enob.] Now, by Heaaen, 
Wert thou no Roman, I could save and lorediee. 
That dauntless apinit, in anoiher breast. 
And in a blameless cause, were«tmly noble. 
But shews, in thee, the murderer and ruffian, 
Enob. Thy -hate. or favour are alike io me. 
Flam, [To Dum,] May I tkmand, ittnstrioos 
Trmobamiao, 
Why must we fall, because uncertain avar 
Hath made us captives ? 

Dum. If, in open ibattle, 
With generous valour to have faced our «ms, 
Were all our charge against thee, thou mightst 

rest^ 
Secure of life ; but leading thee to die ' 
Is execution on a general vobber. 

Enob. [To Flam.] And dost thou meanly sue 

to these barbarians ? 
Flam, [To Dmn,] Though our rapacioas ooiiik< 
tryraen have drawn 
Your just resentment, we are guiltless both. 
Boad. [To Flam.] So ace ten thonsaod kAtkta, 
wnom the name. 
The single name, of Roman shall co n deaan. 
Like thee, to perish by the un^iaring swoid* " 
Flam. Yet more tluin guiltless^ we may plead 
desert 
With Boadicca. 

Boad. Insolent pretension ! 
A Roman plead desert with Boadicea ! 
4N 
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This shall enlarge tlie portioo of thj sufierings; | Repay their worthy deed. Strike off their fetters. 
For this, not only shall thy blood embrue I Boad. What do I hear ! A British chiefs com*^ 

Andate's shrine, but torture shall be added, I mand ! 



And fury wanton in thy various pains. 

Enob. [To Boad.] Produce tliy tortures; them 

and thee we scorn. 
Ten. Fall back with reverence, Trinobantian 
soldiers ! 
See who advances from your general's tent. 

Enter Venusia. 

Ven. Victorious sister, may the unresisting la- 
bour 
Of fortune weave new honours to adorn thee, 
And Dumnorix, thy colleague, and my lord. 
But if, amid these warlike consultations, 
Ere yet the ordered pomp of battle moves, 
A supplicating sound may rea6h thy ear, 
Stoop from thy glory to an act of mercy. 
Thy doom pronounced on these unhappy cap- 
tives—— 

BooJ. Ha! 

Ven. Their deservings, and thy daughter's 
prayer, 
Miied with my own compassion, from the tent 
Have called me forth, a suitor to thy pity, 
That thou wouldst hear and spare them. 

Boad. Spare these captives ! 

Dum. Why this request, Venusia ? 

Ven. Give them heariiig : 
They can unfold a story, which demands 
Your whole attention. 

Dum. Let us hear. Proceed. [To Flam. 

Flam. The Romans* late injustioe we abhorred, 
Nor joined the band of spoilers. In that season. 
We chanced one day to wander through the forest, 
Which parts our confines from the Icenian land. 
We found a beanteous virgin in our way. 

Boad. Wretd), dost thou hope to barter with 
our aster 
For thy base life ? 

Flam. I fear not death, oh, queen ! 
But dread dishonour, even among my foes. 

Enob. Death is thy terror ; reason else wotdd 
teach thee. 
No gratitude with cruelty can dwell. 

Fiarn. Deep in that wood we met the lovely 
maid. 
Chased by a brutal soldier. At our threats 
He soon retreated. To our home we led her. 
From insult guarded, sent her back with honour : 
itTor was she less than Boadicea's daughter. 

Ven. Now, dearest sister, whose successful 
standard 
Not vabur more than equity uphdds ; 
And thou, my husband, who dost rise in arms, 
Oppressive deeds in others to chastise. 
From your own guiding justice will yon stray. 
And blend deservers with the herd of guilt F 

Dum. And are you Romans ? Yes, we will, 
Venusia, 



Who'er unchiuns a Roman, on mankind 
Lets loose oppression, insolence, and rapine^ 
Sets treason, falsehood, vice, and murder free ! 

Ven. Yet these preserved thy Eromeline from 
shame. 

Boad. Not less the victim of eternal shame 
Was she conducted to their hateful mansion. * 
To guard her honour, and be less than ruffians, 
Had been repugnant to tlieir name and race ; 
But fear of me compelled them to relieve her. 
Then shall two Romans, nursed in fraud and 

falsehood. 
From childhood trained to each flagitious deed,. 
By coloured pleas to shun the fate they merit. 
Here find regard against the thousand mouths 
Of Boadicea's sufferings ? No, this moment 
Shall they expire in torture. 

Ven. Yet reflect; 
Of all the paths, which lead to human bliss, 
The most secure and grateful to our steps 
With mercy and humanity is marked. 
The sweet-tongued rumour of a gracious deed 
Can charm from hostile hands the uplifted 

blade, • 

The gall of anger into milk transform. 
And dress the power of enmity in smiles. 

Boad. Still dost thou dare, Venusia 

Dum. Grently, sister : 
And, trust me, these resemble virtuous men. 

Boad. Was I not virtuous, whom the Romans 
lashed? 
Were not mv violated children virtuous ? 
Bear them this instant to the fiercest rack ; 
And, while their trembling limbs are strained 

with torture. 
While, through the cruel agony of pain, 
The bloody drops bedew their shivering cheeks. 
Tell them haw gentle are the pangs tliey feel. 
To those the sotil of Boadicea proved, 
When Roman rage her naked limbs exposed. 
And marked her flesh with ever-duriiig shame ! 

Dum. [To the Britons.] Withhold your hand. 

Boad. What means the Trinobantian ? 

Dum. To save thy benefactors, and proclium. 
Whatever by valour we extort from fortune, 
We yet deserve by justice. 

Boad. To contend 
With Boadicea, and protect her foes, 
Did she awaken thy ignoble sloth. 
Which else, without resentment of thy wrongs, 
Had slept obscure at home ? 

Dum. Forbear; be calm. 

Boad. Yes, under bondage thou hadst tamely 
bowed. 
Had not I fired thy slow, inactive soul. 

Dum. Not with unbridled passion, I confes% 
I wield the sword and mount tlie warlike car. 
With careful eyes I viewed our suffering isle» 
And meditated calmly to avenge ben 
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Unmoved by rage, my sou] tnaintiiifis her pur- 
pose 
Through one nnaltered coarse.; and oft before 
As I have guided thy unruly f^pirit. 
Against its wildness will I now protect diee, 
And from a base, inliuman action save thee. 
• Boad. Thy boasted cahnness is the child of 

fear; 
Thou tremblest to exasperate the foe. 
Well was it, Britons, in our former conquests, 
That I presided o'er the scene of slaughter ; 
Else had diose thousands of the Roman youth, 
Whose bodies lie extended on our fields, 
Stood at this hour a threatening host against you. 
Come, then, ye warriors ! follow your conductress, 
And drag these slaves to death. 

Dum. They will not move, 
Fixed with amazement at thy matchless frenzy. 
Do thou revere these warriors, who with scorn 
Observe thy foUv. 

Fen, Husband, sister, hear ! 
Oh, if my humbled voice^ my pi*ostrate limbs^ 
If tears and sighs of anguish may atone 
For this pemicioas discord 1 have raised— 
Boad. [To Ven,] Hence with thy despicable 
sighs and tears ! [7b Dum,] 

And thou, presumptuoufirwhat invidious power, 
Tbe to thy safety, animates thy pride 
Still to contend with Boadicea's wrath ? 

Dum. No, by Andate, I contend not with thee. 
At this important season, when the soldier 
Thirsts for the conflict, it would. ill become me 
To trifle here in discord with a woman. 
Nay, do not swell that haughty breast in vain : 
When once the sacred evidence of justice 
Illuminates my bosom, on a rock. 
Which neither tears can soften, nor the gusts 
Of passion move, my resolution stands. 
Boad. Now Heaven fulfil my curses on thy 
head ! 
May every purpose of thy soul be frustrate^ 
May infamy and ruin overtake thee. 
May base captivity and diains overwhelm thee. 
May shameful crimson from thy shoulders start. 
Like mine, didhonoured with a servile scourge ! 
With puD all shivering, and thy flesh contracting, 
Low may'&t thou crouch beneath the expected 

stroke. 
Even from the hands thou savest ! 

Tenan. Alas, great princess ! 
Divert this wrath against the impending foe, 
A^ho^ formidable ranks will soon descend 
Irom yonder hill. 

Boad. [To the Britons.] Ungrateful and per- 
fidious ! 
Now would I draw my spirit from your camp, 
Leave you with them defenceless and exposcSd ; 
Then should your shattered chariots be over- 
thrown. 
Your javelins broken, and in hasty flight 
Far from your trembling hands the buckler cast. 
Did not the ii^atiate thirsty which bums my soul 



To empty every vein of Roman blood, 
Protect you, traitors, from my indignation. 
But, by the ensanguined altars of Andate, 
Thou, Dumnorix, be sure, slialt rue this day; 
For thou, henceforward, art to me a Roman. 

[Exit. 

Ven. Oh, Dumnorix ! 

Dum. Let not this frantic woman 
Grieve thy mild nature — Romans, cease to fear; 
These arc my tents : retire in safety tliither. 

[Ejceuni Fkm. and Enob, 
Do thou go forth this instant and command 



[To Tenan. 
chion 



Each ardent youth to gird his falchion roUnd 

him. 
His ponderous spear to loosen from the turf. 
And brace the target firmly on his arm. 
His car let every diariotecr prepare. 
His warhke seat each combatant assume, 
That every banner may in battle wave. 
Ere the sun reaches his meridian height 

[Exit Tenantiut, 
Ven. Mv lord and husband ! 
Dum. Wherefore dost thou hold me. 
And in my passage thy endearments plant ? 
I must prepare this moment to confront 
The foul and ghastly face of cruel war : 
And, by the gods, I rather court at present 
That shape of horror than thy beauteous form. 
Then go, thou dear intruder, and remove 
Thy soAness from me. 

yen. I will stay no longer ' 
Than brave Tenantius hath performed thy or- 
ders. 
Long have I known thy valour, skilled to throw 
llie rapid dart, and lift the unconcjucred diield. 
A confidence, like this, hath still diffused 
Enough of firmness through my woman's heart. 
Ne'er to molest thee with a woman's fears. 
This day excepted ; now my weakness governs. 
And terror, too importunate, will speak. 
Hast thoii encountered yet such mighty powers 
As down that mountain* suddenly will rush ? 
From ever^r part the Romans are as^mbled. 
All versed in arms, and terrible in valour. 

Dum. Tell me, thou lovely coward, am not I 
As terrible ? or falls the Roman sword 
On the tou^h buckler, and the crested helm. 
With deadlier weight than mine? Away, and fear 

not; 
Secure and calm, repose tliee in thy tent; 
Think on thy husband, and believe he conquers : 
Amid the rage of battle he will think 
On thee ; for thee he draws tlie martial blade, 
For thy loved infants gripes the pointed ash. 
Go, and expect me to return victorious ; 
Thy hand snail dress my wounds, and all be well. 
Ven. Far better be our fortune, than for thee 
To want that office from my faithful hand. 
Or me to stain thy triumphs with my tears ! 
Dum. Fear not, I teu thee, when thou s^est 
my limbs 
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With dast be5preiid> ray brows with glorious 

sweat, 
And some distinguished wound to grace my 

breasty 
Thou, in the fulnesB of tby kyve, shalt view me, 
And swear, I seem most comely in th;|r sight. 
Thy virtue, then, shall view me worthier of tfaee, 
Than did thy fondness on our nuptial day. 
Ven. It shall be so. All wounded thou shalt 
find 
My heart prepared to stiAe its regret. 
And smooth my forehead with obedient calmness. 
Yet hear me further ; something will 1 oflfer 
Blore than the weak effects of female dread ; 
Thou goest to fight in discord with thy colleague : 
It is a thought, which muhiplies my fears. 
Dtun. WeU urged, thou dearest counsellor, 
who best 
Canst heal this mischief. Let thy meekness try 
The soft persuasion of a private conference. 
To wiu from error a bewildered sister, 
"While none are present to alarm her pride. 
Ven, I go, buty trembling, doubt my vain at- 
tempt; 
Unless, commissioned with thy dear injunctions, 
My soul, exerted to perform thy pleasure, 
€ould give persuasion all my force of du^. 

[Exit 



Dum, Hark ! we are summoned. 



Enter Tenantius. 



Tenan. Every band is formed : 
The Romans, too^ in close ari-aiigement stand. 
DiMi. Y« warriors, destined to begin the on- 
set, - 
My Trinobantians ! it is time to seek 
The embattled foe. And you, aU-judging gods ! 
Look down benignant on a righteous cause. 
Indeed we cannot ^ve you, like the Romans^ 
A proud and sumptuous offisring: we abound not 
In marble temples, or in splennid altars : 
Yet though we want this vain, luxurious pomp. 
Rough though we wander on the mountain's 

head, 
Through the deep vale, and o'er the cnpgj rock^ 
Wc still demand your favour ; we can shew 
Hands, which Xor justice draw the avenging steel. 
Firm hearts, and manners undebased by fraud. 
To yon, my dauntless friends, what need of 

words? 
Your cities have been sacked, your children slain^ 
Your wives dishonoured — Lo ! on yonder lulls 
You see the spoilers ; there the rumans stand. 
Your hands are armed ; then follow, and revenge. 

[Exeunt^ 



ACT. n. 



SCENE L 

Enter Flaminius and Ekobarbtts. 

FUm. Ho ! Enobarbus, thou may'st now come 
lOrward. 
What has thy angry soul been brooAng o'er f 
Enah. Well, thou hast sued, and hast obtained 
thv smt; 
Of these bwhanans meanly bast implored 
Thy wretched hfe, and hast it Must I thank 

tfaee 
For diis uncommon privilege to stand 
A tame spectator of the Roman shame. 
To see exulting savages o'ertum 
Our walls and ramparts, see them with the spoils 
Of our waste dwellings, with our captive eagles 
And ancient trophies, ravished from onr temples, 
March in rude triumph o'er the gods of Rome ? 
Fiam. What, thou hadst rather die ! 
Enob, And thou hadst rather 
Live, like a dog, in chains, than die with courage, 
Thou niost unworthy of the Roman name ! 
Flam. Did those, who now inhabit Rome, de- 
serve 
"The name of Romans, did the ancient spirit 
Of our forefethers still survive among us, 
I should applaud this bold contempt of life. 
Our ancestors, who lived while Rome was free. 
Might well prefer a noble fate to chains^ 
They lost a blessing we have never known i 



Bom and inured to servitude at home, 
Wc only change one master for another, 
And Oumnorix is far beyond a Nero. 

Enob. Mean'st thou to mock me ? 

Flam. No, I mean to shew 
Thy stem opinions suit not with the times. 

Enob. StiH by our valoor we control tho 
world. 
And in that duty will T match the foremost. 
If our forefathers' manners be neglected, 
Free from that blame, I singly will maintiua 

them. 
My sentiments are moulded by my spirit. 
Which wants thy pliant qualities to yield 
With every gust of fortune, rude or mild. 
And crouch beneath example, base or worthy. 

Flam. Well, if thou canst not brook a British 
master 

Enob. No, nor thy wanton folly will I brook. 
Which sports alike with slavery or freedom, 
Insensible of shame. 

Flam. Suppose I free thee. 

Enob. Free me ! 

Flam. This day, if fortune be propitious. 

Enob. Ha! do not cheat me with delusiv* 
fable. 
And trifle with my bonds. 

Flam. By all my hopes, 
I do not trifle. 

Enob. Wilt thou give my bosom 
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Once more to buckle on the soldier's haniesfl^ 
^od meet in battle our insulting foes ? 
Shall my keen falchion gore the flying rout, 
And raise a bleeding trophy to revenge, 
For each indignity, which Home hath borne ? 
Hold me no longer in suspense ! instruct me^ 
From whence these hopes proceed ! 

Flam. Thou know'st I loved 
The British princess. 

Enob. Hast thou raised my hopes 
To freedom, future victory, and honour. 
And dost thou talk of love ? 

Flam. That love shall save us. 
Thou saw'st the gentle Emmeline but now 
Stole to our tent, and gave the tenderest wel- 
come. 
Unchanged I found her, sofk and artless stilL 
The generous maid already hath suggested 
The means of flight. The battle once begun, 
While every Briton is intent on war, 
Herself win guide us to a place of safety. 

Enob. Now I commend thee. 

Flam. Thou approvest, then ? 

Enob. Ay. 

Flam. And see, the joyful moment is approach- 
ing; 
See, where the unnumbered Trinobantians spread 
In rude disorder o'er the vale beneath, 
MThose broad extent this eminence commands. 
Mark their wide-waving multitude, confused 
With mingling standards, and tumultuous cars : 
But, far superior to the rest, behold. 
The brave and generous Dumnorix, erect 
With eager hope, his lofty javelin shakes, 
And with unpoli^ied majesty adorns 
The front of war. 

Enob. I mark the rabble well ; 
And soon shall view the Romans from their sta- 
tion 
Between those woods, which shade the adverse 

hills, 
Sweep with resistless ardour to the vale. 
And trample o'er the savages like dust. 



[A march. 
f 1 



Flam. That smiling vale with pity I contem- 
plate. 
And wish more gentle footsteps might be seen 
To press its verdure, and that softer notes. 
Than war's terrific clamours, might be tuned 
From those surrounding shades, to join the mur- 
murs 
Of that fair channel, whose sonorous bed 
Receives the stream, descending from tins grove 
To form the limpid maze, which shines below. 

Enob. I see it glistening in the noon-day sun. 
But British sore will change its ^t^aay hue. 

Flam. Oh! might we rather on its friendly banks 
Erect a grateful monument to peace I 
That she, her sway resuming, might afford mo 
To clasp the gallant Dumnorix, and style him 
My friend, my benefactor, and preserver. 
Stand from before this tempest, while it posses. 



Enter Boadicea and leenians. 

Boad. Oh ! I could drive this javelin throng 
my heart, 
To ease its tortures. Disobeyed ! Controuled ! 
Even in my army's »ght ! Malignant powexs^ 
If such there be, who o'er revenge preside, 
Who steel the breast with ever-donng hate, 
And aid black rancour in its purposed mischief. 
Be present now, and guide my indignation ! 

[Pautet. 
The Trinobantians are advanced before me. 
Let them sustain the onset ; let the Romans 
On Dumnorix with every cohort pres8> 
Till he entreat for Boadicea's aid. 
Then shall my eager eyes enjoy his ruin ; 
And when the insulting boaster is o'erthrown. 
His bands dispersed, or gasping in the dust. 
Then will I rush exulting in my. car, 
like fierce Andate, on the wearied foe 
Lead rout and slaughter, through a tide of gort 
Impel my clotted, wheels, redeem the day. 
And, from the mouth of danger snatching con- 
quest. 
Crown my revenge with glory. 

Enter Venusia. 

Ven. Stand apart. 
At my request, loenians. O, unbend 

[To Boadicea. 
That lowering brow, and hear a suppliant sister ! ' 
So prone to error is our mortal frame, 
Time could not step without a trace of horror. 
If wary nature on the human hearty 
Amid Its wild variety of passions, 
Had not impressed a soft and yielding sense^ 
That, when ofienoes give resentment birth. 
The kindly dews of penitence may raise 
The seeds of mutual mercy and forgiveness. 

Boad. Weak wretch, and yet whose impotence 
aspires 
To mix in warlike councils, and determine 
The fate of captives, won in fields of death, 
Thou wouldst do better to reserve thy tears ; 
Thou shalt have cause for penitential torrents. 

Ven. They will not wait a second birth of 
woe; 
At thy severity they burst already. 
Why turns on me mat formidable aspect^ 
Wont with commanding sternness to behold 
Its foes abashed, and victory its vassal ? 
Yet how much brighter is the wreath of glory, 
When interwove with clemency and justice ? 
Thou goest to battle; there obtain renown ; 
But learn oompasaon from my tears, nor think 
Benignity enfeebles, or dishonours 
The most exalted valour. 

Boad. Shall the tears 
Of abject importunity detain m^ 
While Vengeance, striding from his grisly den^ 
With fell impatience grinds his iron teeth, 
And waits my nod to siitisfy his hunger f 
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Hence to the employment of thy feeble distaff! 
Ven, Not skilled, like thee, in war's ennobling 
toils, 
Inferior praise, and humbler tasks I court, 
And own my safety in thy loftier virtues ; 
Yet not like thee, with unforgiving wrath. 
Could I resign a sister to her grief 
At this tremendous hour, so near deciding 
The fate of both. One gentle word bestow, 
And I will leave thee widi obedient haste ; 
Nay, I will seek the altars, and request. 
That in the future triumphs of this day. 
Heaven may refuse to Dumnorix a share, 
And give thee all. 

BoacL Does Dumnorix consent 
To sacrifice the Romans ? Art thou mute f 
Still does he brave me ? But your favoured cap- 
tives 
Shall not escape. They soon shall join the vie- 

tims> 
Which this unconauered javelin shall reserve 
To solemnize the rail of Rome's dominion. 
Then to my glory Dumnorix shall bend ; 
In sight of Britain shall his Imffled pride 
The pomp of public sacrifice behold. 
Behold and pine. You take a band of soldiers, 

[To an Icenean, 
Watch well around the Trinobantian tents, 
And guard these Romans, as your hves. I tell 
thee, [To Venusia, 

Their gore shall yet besmear Andate^s altar. 
Ven, In silent awe I heard thy first resent? 
ment. 
Yet hoped, die well-known accents of affoction. 
In kinaness whispered to thy secret ear, 
Mi^t to thy breast recall its exiled pity. 
That gentle inmate of a woman's hearL 

BoacL Durst thou, presumptuous, entertiun a 
thought 
To ^ve this bosom, nerved with manly strength, 
The weak sensations of a female spirit? 

Ven, When I remind thy elevated soul. 
That we by mutual interest are but one. 
And by the indissoluble ties of birth ; 
Are those sensations weak, which nature prompts ? 
With justice strengthened, can her powerful voice 
Find no persuasion ? 

Boad, None. Provoke no more 
With plaintive murmurs my indignant ear. 
Thou, and thy husband, authors of my shame» 
^fore the assembled chiefs, may rest assured. 
No prayers shall soften, no atonement bribe. 
And no submission shall appease the wrong. 
May desolation trample on my dwelling 
A second time, rapacious foroe, again, 
And insuh, revel through my inmost chambers, 
If I forgive you ! Thou hast food for anguish; 
iGo, and indulge its appetite at leisure. 

Ven. Yes, I will hasten to the holy shrine. 
There wfing my hands, and melt in copious sor- 
row, 
^ot for my kijared self^ bot thee^ remorseless ! 



To mourn thy faded honours, which, deformed 
Ely harsh injustice to thy blameless friends, 
Ne'er will revive in beauty. Not success. 
Not trophies rising round thee, not the throng 
Of ciichng captives^ and their conquered stand- 
ards, 
Nor glorious dust of victory, can hide 
From just reproach thy unrelenting scorn, 
While none deplore thee, but the wronged Vc- 
nusia. [Ent. 

Boad. Stem power qf war, my patroness and 
guide. 
To thee each Roman captive I devote. 
Come then, vindictive goddess* in thy terrors ; 
O'erwhelm with rage his sacrilegious head, 
Who would defraud thy altars ! O confound 
His ranks, his steeds, hb phariots, apd thy fa- 
vour 
To me, thy martial votaress, confine. 
In sex like thee, and glowing with thy fires ! 

[Exeunt all but Enobarbus and Flaminius, 
Enob. Do thou con^ forward opw, and say, 
what terrors 
Has thy dejected soul been brooding o'er j^ 
Yon furious dame, who filled thee so >vith dread. 
Is marching onward. Raise thy head, and look ; 
See, where even now witli sull^ pride she 

mounts 
Her martial seat ; ypt wondrous slow, by Hea- 
ven, 
Her car descends, nor soon will reach the vale. 
Thou lookst despondbg. Art thou still dismay- 
ed? 
Thinkst thou yon dreadful woman will return ? 
From us she movea^ thougli slowly ; then take 
comfort ! 
Flam. Far other cares than terror fill my 

breast. 
Enob. What means this languor ? Wherefore 

heaves that sigh? 
Flam. O Enobarbus, wilt thou bear my weak« 
ness ? 
I see tlic moment of deliverance pear, 
Yetpine with grief. 

Enob. Whatever the folly be. 
With which thy bosom teems, the gods confound 
it! 
Flam, To see the dearest object of my soul. 
Just see her after such a tedious absence. 
Then vanish from her sight perhaps for ever ; 
When these reflections rise, the sweeb exchange 
From bonds to freedom, which to her I owe,^ 
la mixed with bitterness, and joy subsides. 
Enob. Why didst thou leave the fair Italian 
fields. 
Thou silken slave of Venus? What could move 
Thee to explore these boisterous northern climes. 
And change yon radiant sk)r for Britain's clouds? 
What dost thou here, effeminate ? By Heaven, 
Thou shouldst have loitered in Campania's villaS;^ 
And in thy garden nursed, with careful hand8» 
The gaudy-vested progeny of Flora; 
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Or indoleiitly paced the pebbled shore. 

And eyed die oeating of the Tuscan ware, 

To waste thy irksome leisure. Wilt thou tell 

me, 
What thou dost here in Britain ? Dost thou come 
To sigh and pine ? Could Italy afford 
No food for these weak passions ? Must thou 

traverse 
Such tracts of land, and visit this cold region, 
To love and languish ? Answer me, what motive 
First brought thee hither ? But forbear to urge 
It was in quest of honour; for the god 
Of war disclaims thee. 

Flam. Well, suppose I answer^ 
That friendship drew me from the golden Tiber, 
With thee to combat this inclement sky, 
Will it offend thee? 

Enob. No, I am thy friend, 
And I will make a Roman of thee still ; 
But let me sec no languishing dejection 
More on thy brow, nor hear unmanly sighs. 
Gods ! canst thou dream of love, when yonder 

see, 
The Roman legions, all arrayed for battle. 
Are now descending ; see their dreaded eagles, 
Their dazzling helmets, and their crimson plumes; 
A grove of javelins glitters down the steep ; 
Th^ point their terrors on the astonished foe; 



Soon will they charge the Britons in the vale. 
And with the auspicious glories of this day 
Enrich the annals of imperial Rome. 

curst captivity ! with double weight 

[ feel thee now ! malidous fate ! to sufier 
A Roman thus to stand Confined in bondage. 
And see the triumphs, vmich he cannot share. 
By Heaven, Flaminius ! I will never bear it. 
Where is thy Briton } Will she lead us hence? 
£lse, by the god of war, unarmed I rush 
To .ioin the ^orious scene, which opens there. 

Flam, I see her coming, and will fly to meet 
her. [Exit. 

Enob, Our time is short, remember, do not 
dally. 

1 have a tlioujght, lies ripening in my breast^ 
And teems with future glory ; if the fi^t 
Prove undecisive, and these tents subsist. 
Soon will I bid thee, hostile camp, farewell, 
rhou sawest me come in thraldom ; I depart 
A fugitive s if ever I return. 

Thou shalt receive me in another guise ; 

Then shalt thou feel me ; when my shining helm 

Shall strike oold terror through thy boldest 

guards. 
And from ita lofty crest destruction shake. 

[Exit. 



ACT IlL 



SCENE I. 

Enter Flaminius and Enobarbus. 

Fkim. Our lovely guide attends us. Thy im>> 
patienoe 
Hath called me loiterer. 

Ejiob, Thou mayest loiter stilL 
Thou canst not hasten, nor retard our fate. 
Which is irrevocably fixed. 

Flam. What sayest thou ? 

EnoH. I say, prepare to die. If Boadicea 
Return ouce more, our destiny is fixed. 
Whatever her merciless revenge may purpose, 
Elate with conquest, or incensed by loss. 
If on the rack to strain our bursting sinews, 
If from the bleeding trunks to lop our limfae, 
Or with slow fires protract the hours of pain. 
We must abide it all. Collect th^ spirit, 
And, like a Roman, dauntless wait tny doom. 

Flam, I hear thee, but thy meaning — 

Enob, Hear again : 
Before the tent some paces as I stood. 
And joyful saw the Tnnobantian guard, 
Of us neglectful, from this Quarter drawn 
To view the impending battle ; on a sudden 
A cursed Icenian cast his jealous eye 
Athwart my steps, then calFd a numerous band. 
Who prowl around us, as a destiu'd prey. 

Flam. Malirious fortune ! 

Enob, Now thou seest my meaning. 



Flam, Our flight were vain, while these observe 
us. 

Enob, True. 
What has thy tame submission now availed, 
Thy abject supplication to barbarians } 
Hadst thou with courage met thy fate at firs^ 
We had been dead, ere now. 

Flam, To view the sun 
Through his gay progress from the mom, till 

even. 
Possess my friends, my parents, and my love. 
Within the circle of my native walls. 
Were joys I deemed well worthy of my care ; 
But since that care is fruitless, I can leave 
This light, my friends, my parents, love^ and 

country. 
As little daunted at my fate as thou, 
Though not so unconcerned. 

Enob, Oh, Mars and Vesta ! 
Is it a vision, which you raise before me 
fo charm my eyes ? Behold a scene, Flamimus, 
To cheer a Roman in the gasp of death ! 
The Britons are defeated ; look, Flaminius, 
}^ck from the vale in wild tumultuous flight 
.behold their numbers sweeping toward the hill; 
V [ready some are swarming up its side. 
To reach their camp for shelter ; pale dismay 
With hostile rage pursues their broken rear. 
While massacre, unchidden, cloys his famine. 
And qunfE) the blood of nations. Oh ! in vain. 
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Dost tfaoa oppose thy bosom to the tide 

Of war, ana brandish that reoo\'ered standard ! 

Vain is thy animating voice to those, 

Whom fear makes deaf ! Oh, Doomorix ! thy 

toils 
Are fruitless ; Britain in the scale of fate 
Yields to the weight of Rome. Now, life, fare- 
well! 
Shine on, bright Phoebus! tix)se who rest be- 
hind 
To share thy splendors, while I sink in darkness, 
Are far beneath my envy. I resigu 
These eyes with pleasure to eternal shades; 
Hiey now have seen enough. 

Flam, Whence this despair ? 
A blind confusion fills the spacious camp. 
Already consternation hath dispersed 
Our guard. Even Dumnorix retires— He comes; 
Avoid him — ^Trust me, I am well instructed. 
And will conduct thee to a safe retreat 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Dukvorix with a ttandard, 
Dum. Thou hard-kept remnant of our shatter- 
ed fortune. 

Stand there before the partial eye of Heaven, 

Which has preferred toe Romans' splendid al- 
tars 

To the plain virtue of a British heart. 

PKsumptuous frenzy ! -Why is Heaven reproach- 
ed? 

Oh, Boadicea, thou perfidious mischief ! 

Enter Venusia. 

Ven, Now let my duty o'er my fear prevail, 
Fill my whole breast with tenderness^ and heal, 
Widi sweetest comfort, thy distress. 

Dum, My wife ! 
Thou most unlike to yon degenerate woman, 
Her countr/s bane ! 

Fen. I tremble at thy words. 

Dum, Be not dismayed ; the camp is still our 
own. 
Ni^t is impending^ and the Romans halt 

Ven, But what of Boadicea? 

Dum, Hear, and mourn. 
The Trinobantians scarce had filled the vale, 
When, from a narrow pass between the woods, 
Forth burst the Romans wedged in deep array. 
I found our stru^le vain, and sent for aid 
To Boadicea; she, with scorn, replied, 
I did not want the assistance of a woman ; 
Nor left her station, till my broken ranks 
Were driven among the Icenians ; in a moment 
All was confusion, slaughter, and defeat. 

Enter Boadicxa. 

Dum. Gods ! art thou safe ? 

Ven. Oh ! most unhappy sister ! 
When last we parted, cruel were thy words^ 
A sure presage of endless grief to me ; 
Yet my desponding spirit ne'er foreboded^ 



That thou couldst deviate from a prosperous 

course. 
When every ^e conspired to swell thy glory. 

Boad. Tnrow not on me the crime of envious 
fortune. 

Dum. Dost thou blame fortune, traitress? 

Boad. Then the blame 
Take on thy single head. 

Dttfli. Avoid my sidit ! 

Boad. Thou ledst Uie van. 

Dum. Avaunt! 

Boad. Thou fled*st the first. 
Now find'st too late the importance of a woman. 

Dum. Too true I find a woman cursed with 
power 
To blast a nation's welfare. Heavenly rulers ! 
How have our Britons merited this shame ? 
Have we with fell ambition, like the Romans, 
Unpeopled realms, and made the world a desert ? 
Have we your works defaced ; or how deserved 
So large a measure of your bitterest wrath. 
That you should clothe this spirit of a wolf . 
In human form, and blend her lot with ours ? 

Boad. Beset with perils, as I am, pursued 
By rout and havoc to the encircling toil; 
Untamed by this reverse, my lofty soul, 
Upbraiding still thy arrogance, demands. 
Who spared the captive Romans? Who provo- 
ked 
My just resentment? Who, in power, in name 
And dignity inferior, but elate 
With blind presumption, and by envy stung. 
Dared to dispute with me supreme command, 
Then pale and trembling turned his back on dan- 
ger? 

Ven. Oh, once muted by the friendliest ties, 
And leaders both of nations, shall lius land 
Still view its bulwarks, tottering with disunion. 
Enhance the public and their own misfortunes ? 
Thou, my complacent lord, were wont to smooth 
That manly front at pity's just complaint ; 
And thou, entrusted with a people's welfare, 
A queen and warrior, let disdain no more 
live in the midst of danger — See Venusia 
Upon her knees 

Dum. Shall thy perfections kneel 
To this 

Ven. Oh ! stop, nor gi\'e resentment utterance. 
In such a cause the proudest knee might sue 
To less than Boadicea — ^Turn not from me ! 

[To Boadicea. 
Look on a prostrate sister ; think, thou hear*st 
Our children's plaintive notes enforce my prayer, 
And Albion's genius mix his solemn moan ; 
That lamentations through thy ears resound. 
From all the wives and mothers of those thou* 

sands. 
Whose limbs lie stretched on yonder field of 

death; 
Tliose wretched wives and mothers, oh ! refiec^ 
But for the fatal discord of this day. 
With other looks^ with other cries and gettures^ - 
H 
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With different transports, and with different 

tears, 
Might have received their sons and husbands 

home. 
Than they will now survey their pale remains. 
Which there lie mangled by the Roman sword, 
To feed the raven's hunger — ^yet relent ! 
Yet let restoring union close our wounds, 
And to repair this rHin be thy praise ! 

Dttni. Rise, rise. Thy mildness, whose per- 
suasive charm 
No cruelty, but hers, could hear unmoved, 
In vain would render placable and wise 
That malice, inhumanity, and frenzy, 
Which have ahready wasted such a store 
Of glory and success. 
&al Oh! 

Dum. Dost thou groan } 
Boad, No^ no, I do not feel a moment's pain. 
Dum. Thy words are false. Thy heart over- 
flows with anguish. 
Boad. No, I despise both thee and fortune 

still 
Dum. By Heaven, I know distraction rends 
thy soul, 
And to its view presents the approaching scene 
Of shame and torture, when the indignant Ro- 
mans 
Exact a tenfold'vengeance fo^ their sufferings ; 
Afk^ when thou passest through their streets in 

chains. 
The just derision of insulting foes, 
A frantic woman, who resigned her hopes. 
And, to indulge an empty pride, betrayed 
Her children, friends, and country; then recal. 
What once was Boadicea, fallen how low 
From all her honours, by her foUy fallen 
From power, from empire, victory, and glory, 
To vilest bonds, and ignominious stripes. 
^ Boad. May curses bla&t thee, worse than I can 
utter. 
And keener pangs than whips or shackles seiie 
thee! 
Ven. Oh ! sister, how unseemly is this rage ! 
Whom dost thou load with these ungenerous 

curses.^ 
Thy faithful friend, thy councilor and brother. 
Whom thou hast injured, injured past the power 
Of reparation. Dost thou call for whips 
To print those venerable limbs with shame, 
For bonds to humble that majestic head. 
Which foes themselves must honour f Yet, if 

chains 
Must be our fate, what cruel hand hath forged 

them. 
But thine alone } Thy hand hath heaped destruo- 

tiun 
On him, thy once revered ally, on me, 
On ray poor children, guiltless of offence, 
Vol. r. 



And on thy own, who claimed protection from thee ; 
Yet thou, obdurate, to thy rage a prey, 
Dost chide remorse and pity from thy breast 

Dwn. Source of thy own afflictions ! to behold 
thee [To Boadicea. 

Distracted thus, thus fallen and lose, to see 
ISius strongly painted on thy labouring features 
The pangs thou feel'st within, awakes compas- 
sion. 

Boad. Ha ! no divine Andate shall uphold 

me 
Above thy pity. Think'st thou, Boadicea 
Is thus deserted by her patron goddcAS, 
Thus void of all resources? Think so still, 
And be deceived. Even now I feel her aid ; 

[Aside. 
I feel her here ; the warlike queen inspires 
My pregnant soul ; the mighty plan is forming ; 
It grows, it labours in my ardent bosom ; 
It springs to life, and cafts for instant action ; 
Leail on, exert thee, goddess ! till the furies. 
Which heretofore have thundered at thy heels. 
Start at the new-born horrors of this night. 

[Exit. 

Ven. Oh ! Dumnorix, how virtue hath recoiled 
Upon itself I my interposing pity, 
Thy manly firmness in a generous act. 
Gave these disasters being. 

Dum. I forbid thee 
To blame thy virtues, which the gods approve, 
And I revere. Now leave me to concert. 
With our surviving chiefs, the means of safety. 

Ven. Oh ! that, like me compliant, at thy 
word, 
Peace, a benign companjon, would attend, 
And moderate thy cares^ while I depart ! [Eiit. 

Dum. Have I been guilty.^ answer mc, my 
heart. 
Who now wouldst burst my agonizing breast — 
Hath Duinnorix been guilty } Wilt thou, Britain, 
To me impute the hon*ors of this day ? 
Perhaps a Roman's policy had yieldid. 
And to a colleague's cruelty and pride 
Had sacrificed humanity and justice : 
I did not so, and Albion is destroyed. 
Yet, oh, be witness, all ye generous spirits. 
So lately breathing in those heaps of death. 
That in this day's extremity and peril. 
Your Dumnorix ^vas mindful of his charge ; 
My shivered javelin, my divided shield, 
And blunted sword, be witness for your master, 
You were not idle in that dreadful hour; 
Nor even amid the carnage piled around me, 
Will I relinquish my pursuit of hop e 
Hope may elude me — For myself I fear no t 
But my Vennsia — Ha ! prepare, my soul 
There is thy struggle^ on her tender mind 
To graft thy firmness, which can welcome death, 
And hold it gain, when liberty is lost. [Exit^ 
40 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE L 
Enter Dumnorix. 

Dum. Till good Tenantius and the rest rer 
turn, 
I have been led by solitary care 
To yon dark branchesf spreading o'er the brooks 
Which murmurs through the camp ; this mighty 

camp, 
Where once two hundred thousand sons of war, 
With restless din, awaked the midnight hour. 
Now horrid stillness in the vacant tents 
Sits undisturbed ; and these incessant rills> 
Whose pebbled channel breaks their shiillow 

stream, 
Fill with their melancholy sound my ears, 
As if I wandered like a lonely hind. 
O'er some dead fallow^ far from all resort : 
Unless that, ever and anon, a groan 
Bursts from a soldier, pillowed on his shield 
In torment, or expiring with his woutids^ 
And turns' my fixed attention into horror. 
Ventisia comes — ^The hideous scene around me 

Now prompts the hard but necessary duty. 

Yet bow to name thee, death, without thy ter- 
rors ! 

Enter ViNtstA. 
Ven, Thou didst enjoin my absence^ I de- 



With ill-timed care if now returning—- 
Dum. No. 
Ven. Alas ! deep-plunged in sadness still I find 

thee. 
Dum, Dost thou? Come nearer. Thou hast 
seen this day^ 
How thy perfidious, thy inveterate sister 
Hath stained m^ glory, and my fortune liaffled ; 
Thou hast r^peived me vanquished, who. before 
Was used to greet thee with the sound of con- 
quest 
Now tell me tr^ly; am I still the same 
In my Y^nusia's eyes ? 

Ven* What means my lord ? 
thm. Am I still loved and honoured, as be- 
fore? 
Ven. Canst thou stispect that fortune rules my 
love? 
Thy power and honours may be snatched away, 
Thy .wide jiMMsessTons pass to other lords. 
And frowning heaven resume whatever it gave. 
All btit my love, which ne'er shall know decay. 
But ev'n in ruin shall au^ent its fondness. 
Dum, Then wiU my dictates be regarded still. 
Ven. Impart this moment thy revered com- 
mands; 
And if it prove within m^r slender power 
To ease tny troubles, I will ble^ tne gods^ 
And, luurepining^ to our fate submit. 



Dum, Tiiink not my own calamities distress 
me; 
I can encounter fortune's utmost malice : 
Biit, oh ! for thee, Venusia-: 

Ven. Do not fear. 
While in these faithful arms I hold my lord, 
I never shall complain. Let every ill. 
Let ruin and captivity overtake me^ 
With thee I will be hAppyi 

Dum. Ha! Venusia! 
Could thou and I find hap|»iness together. 
Deprived of freedom ? Do6t thou mark ? 

Ven, 1 do. 

Dum. Thou art most fair ; but could thy lovely 
face 
Make davery look cdmely ? Could the touch 
Of that soft hand convey delight to mine, 
With servile fetters on ? 

Vem Why dost thou gaze 
Thus stedfastly upon me ? 

Dumi I would nave thee 
Reflect once more upon the loss of freedom. 

Ven, It is the heaviest^ sure, of human woes. 

Dum, Learn one thing more, and, though re« 
lentless Heaven 
Its care withdraws from this ill-destined isle. 
Thou, in the falfof nations, shalt be safe. 
Oh ! heed, Venusia ! never did thy welfare 
Raise in my breast sudi tender cares before; 
Else from the public danger would I spare 
These precious moments to assist thy virtue ? 

Ven; Thou makest me all attedtion. 

I>ttfn^ Reach thy hand; 
Now, while I hold thee, do I bless Andate, 
That tUs free hand, protected by my sword^ 
Hath not yet known the shameful doom of bond- 
Fen. Nor shall t knoiw it ; thy Onsliaken valour 
Will be my safeguai^ stilL 

Dum. If fate confounds 
My utmost efibrts, can I then protect thee ? 

Ven- Why dost thou leave me to despair? 
Why fill ^^ 

Mv breast with terrors? Never did I see thee, 
rill this sad hour, thus hopeless and dejected. 
Oh ! how shall I, a woman, weak and fearful, 
Sustain my portion of the general woe, 
If thou, in perils exercised and war, 
Dost to ill fortune bow thy gallant spirit ? 

Dum. Think not, Venusia, I abandon hope. 
No, on the verge of ruin will I stand, 
And, dauntless, combat with our evil fate ; 
Nor till its rancour bear me to the bottom. 
My soul shall ever entertain despair : 
But as the wisest and the best resolved 
Cannot controul the doubtful chance of war, 
1 wfPDld prepare thee for the worst event. 

Ven, Fly where thou wilt, my faithful steps 
shall follow. 
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I can piiraae thy coarse with naked feet, 
Though roaming o'er the rough and' pointed 

crags, 
Or through the pathless tract of deepest woods ; 
By thy dear hand supported^ would I pass 
Through the cold snow, which hides the moon- 
tain's brow, 
And o'er the frozen surface of the vale. 

Dum, Thou best of women I I believe thou 
wonldst; 
Believe th? constant heart would teach those 

Hmbs, 
Thus soft and gentle, to support all hardship, 
And hold with me society in toil. 
But should we want the wretched power to fly. 
What then? 

Fen. What then? 

DwM. The Romans may surround us. 

Ven, How wouldst thou act in such a dread- 
ful season ? 

Dum. Ne'er shall the hands of Dumnorix en- 
dure 
The shame of fetters ; ne'er shall Rome behold 
This breast, which honourable war hath seamed, 
Pant with the load of bondage : generoos wounds ! 
Ye deep engraven characters of glory, 
Ye faithful monitors of Albion's cause. 
Oft, when your midnight anguish had rebuked 
Oblivious slumber from my watchful pillow. 
And in her danger kept my virtue waking : 
You, when that office can avail no more. 
Will look more graceful on my death-cold bo- 
som^ 
Than to be shewn before' the sooffinj^ Romans, 
Should they behold that Dumnorix in shackles. 
Whom they once dreaded in the field of war. 

Ven, Assist me, Heaven ! 

Dum. .Speak out. I watch to hear thee. 
My powers are all suspended with attention. 

Ven. What shall I do? 

Dum. Explain thy thoughts. 

Ven. I cannot 

Dwn. Why canst thou not? Remember who 
thou art. 
And who thy husband 'is. 

Ven. The first of men. 
Joined to the least deserving of her sex. 

Dum. View thy own heut; be consdons of 
thy merit; 
And, in his strength confiding, be secure, 
That thou art worthy of the greatest man. 
And not uneaoal to the noblest ta|k. 

Ven. Oh, I will struggle to assert that daim ! 
Yet, dearest lord, extena thy whole indulgence. 
Nor undeserving of thy love esteem me, 
While trembling thus. 

Dtun. I know thy native softness. 
Yet wherefore dost thoa tremble? Speak, my 
love. 

Ven. Oh, I have not thy courage, not been 
used, 
like thee, to meet the dreadful shape of death; 



I never felt the anguish of a wound ; 
Thy arm hath still kept danger at a distance : 
If now it threatens, and my -heart no more 
Must beat with saifety, it is new to me. 

Dum. It is,' my love. My tenderness implies 
No expectation, that thy gentle mind 
Should be at once familiarized with fate. 
Not insurmountable 1 hold our danger. 
But to provide against delusive fortune, 
That thou may'st bear, uoterritied, the lot. 
Which best shall suit thy dignity and name. 
Demands thy care ; take counsel of thy virtue. 

Ven. 1 will. 

Dum. And arm thy breast with resolution. 
* Ven. Indeed I will, and ask the gracious gods 
To fill my heart with constancy and spirit, 
And shew me worthy of a man, like tnee : 
Perhaps their succour, thy revered injunction, 
And high example, may controul my terrors. 
But, Oh I what power shall soothe another care| 
fhan life more precious, and a keener pang 
Than death's severest agony, relieve; 
The sad remembrance of my helpless infants. 
Our love's dear pledges, who before nie rise 
Fn orphan woe, defenceless and forsaken. 
And all my borrowed fortitude dissolve ! 

Dum. Thou perfect pattern of maternal fond- 
ness, 
And conjugal compliance, rest assured, 
That care was never absent from my souL 
Confide in me ; thy children shall be safe. 

Ven. How safe f 

Dum. Shall live in safety. Thou shalt know. 
Mean time retire. Our anxious chiefs, returned. 
Wait my commands, ' and midnight is advancing. 

[Exit Venutia, 
> surmount 
This1iideoustask-*-^h, morning, bright in hop^ 
Closed by a nicht of horror, which reduces 
This poor— — dear woman, yet in blooming years, 
Blessed in her husband, in her ofl&pring blessed, 
Perhaps to cut her stem of bein^ short 
With her own tender hancU— ^if ever teiMrs 
Might sort with valour, nor debase a soldier, 
It would be now— Ha ! vvhithjer do I plunge? 

Enter Ebrancus, Tenant lys, ^nd IVino^ofi- 
iiang. 

Dum. Well, my brave friends, what tidings ? 

Ebrun. Through thy quarter. 
With weary steps, and mourning, have we tra- 

vecsed 
A silent desert of unpeopled tents, 
Quite to the distant station of the Icenians. 
Their chiefs we found in council round the 

queen ; 
The multitude was arming : twenty thousand 
Were yet remaining, and unhurt by war. 
Unlike our Trinobtmtians, who, unaided^ ' 
The fatal onset bore. Those huge battalions. 
Which Rome so dreaded, are, alas ! no more. 

D^m, Be not dejected. Far the greater par( 
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Are fled for shelter to their nndve rooft, 
And .'will rejoin us, when with force repaired 
We may dispute our island still with ttone. 
But have you gained access to Boadicea ? 
Ebran. We have. 
Dum. What said she ? 
Ebran. She approved thy counsel. 
Dum. You told her, tlien, my pvrpoae to re- 
treat 
Through yonder forest? 

Ebran. To herself alone 
We told it. 

Dum. I commend you. You hav« saved us 
A conference, both needless find onpleasing. 
Ebran. She further bade us note, how all the 
Icenians 
Were then in arms, and ready to advance. 

Dum. Return, and tell lier, (let thy phrase, 
£brancus, 
Be soft and humble) ere two hours be wasted. 
We must begin our march. Do you explore 

[To the other Trintinnitians. 
The secret passage, and with winged haste 
Bring back your tidings. Thou, Tenantius, wak ; 
[Exeunt Ebrancus and Trinobantians. 
To thee my inmost bosom I must open, 
And to thy friendship trust my tendarest cares. 
Thou must pursue thy journey, heed me well, 

Quite through the forest Dost thou know the 

passF 
Tenon. Yes; where those gushing waters leave 
tiie grove. 
To seek the valley deeper in the shade, 
From the same fountain flows a smaller brook, 
Whose secret channel through &e thicket winds, 

And will conduct me farther down the vale 

Dum. Which once attained, proceed and gain 
my dwelling. 



Give me thv hooef t hand. Come nearer, soldier. 
Thy faithful bosom would I dasp to min e 
Perhaps thy general and thou may never 
Embrace agam. 

Tenan. What means my fearless chiefs 
Why hast thou catted tms unaccustomed nioi»- 

ture 
Into thy soldier's eyes } 

Dum, Thou dost not weep. 
My gallant veteran ! I have been to blame. 
A tenderness, resulting from a care. 
Which struggles here, subdued me for a moment. 
This shall be soon discharged, and all be well. 
I have two boys : if, af^r all my efiorts, 
(I speak, not prompted by despair, but caution) 
Rome should prevail against me, and our hopes 
Abortive fall, take thou these helpless infants ; 
With thee transport them tQ our northern fron- 
tiers. 
And hide them deep in Caledonian woods. 
There, in their growing years, excite and dierish 
The dear remembrance of their native fields ; 
That, to redeem them from the Italian spoiler. 
If e'er some kind occasion should invite, 
Forth from their covert they may spring undaunt- 
ed. 
Ne*er let the race of Dumnorix divert 
One thought from Allnon to their own repose. 
Remind them often of dieir father's toils. 
Whom thou leavest grappling to the last with for- 
tune. 
And if beneath this island's mouldering state, 
I, to avoid disgraceful chains, must sink, 
Fain would my spirit in the hope depart 
That on the ruins, which surround my fall, 
A new*bom structure may hereafter stand, 
Raised by my virtue, living in my sons. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. 



£n^fr VrxusiA. 



Ten. A iioi.Lenv sound of tumult strikes my 
ear; 
Perhaps the howl of some night-roaming wolves, 
Who, waked by hunger, fromthcir gloomy haunts 
Are trooping forth, to make their fell repast 
On my fresh-bleeding countrymen, whose limbs 
O'erspread the valley. Shall I mourn your fall. 
Lost friends, who, couched in death, forget your 

cares, 
I, who may shortly join your ghastly band. 
Unless that forest yield its promised aid ? 
O hope, sweet flatterer ! whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afllicted minds the balm of comfort. 
Relieves the load of poverty, sustains 
The captive, bending with the weight of bonds^ 
And smooths the pillow of disease and pain. 



Send back the exploring messeneer with joy. 
And let me hail mee from that friendly grove ! 

Enter Dvmnorix. 

Dum. Why hast thou left thy conch ? 

Ven. I heard a sound, 
like tumult at a disbnce. 

Dum, So did I, 
As near the ofiening pass I stood, to watch 
Our messenger's return. 

Enter Ebrancus. 

What means this haste ? 
Why lookst thou pale ? 

Ebran. ^^ith'thy instraotions chai^d, 
I sought tlie Icenian quarter. All around 
Was soHtude and ailence. When I called. 
No voice replied. To Boadicea*s tent 
With fearful haste I trod. Her daughters there 
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I foand in oonsteniatioii. I enquiied 

The cause: they answered only with tbdr tean ; 

Till from the pnncess Emmeline at last 

I learned, that all the Icenians were that hour 

In silent march departed ; but their course 

She could not tell me : that her furious mother 

Had, with a fell, determined look, enjoined them 

To wait her pleasure, which should so(m be 

known; 
Mean time to rest immoTeaUe and muta. 

Enier an Icenean carrying a bawl. 

Ven. My Dumnorix, defend me ! 

Dtm, UaI what means 
This wild demeanour — ^wilt thou speak, Icenean ? 
Fear not, my love ; thy Dumnorix is near. 
What is that bow^ thou earnest ? 

Jceii. Honoured chief. 
If auffht app^uurs disordered in my gesture. 
Which ill becomes the reverence I owe thee, 
Chai^ that demerit to my horrid errand, 
And not to me. 

Ven. What will befaU us now ! 

DiMi. [To ihe Icetuan,] Wilt thou begin ? 

Icen. I come from Boadicea. 

Dum, Where is she ? 

Iceu» Far advanced o'er yonder vale. 

Dum. With what intention ? 

leen. To assail the Romans. 

Dum, Assail the Romans ! 

leen. To surprise their camp. 
At this dead hour, with unexpected slauehter. 
Before she marched, to me tnis secret charge. 
In words like these she gave, ' Observe our 

course; 
' When I have passed the camp*s extremest verge, 
' Back to my daughters and Venusia speed : 
' Tell them, I go our fortune to restore, 

* If unsuccessful, never to return. 

' Should that stem doom attend m^, bid them 
take 

'The last, best gift, which dying I can leave 
them; 

' That of nyy blood no part may prove dishonour- 
ed. 

' The Trinobantian, of his Roman friends 

* So well deserving^ may accept thdr grace.' 
This said, with wild emotion in her breast, 
Her visa^ blackening with despair and horror, 
She straight committed to my trembling hands 
Two fatal bowls, which flow with poisoned 

streams: 
I have aocomplished half my horrid task 
With Boadicea's daughters. 

Dum. Frantic woman ! 
Who hopes with fury and despair to match 
The vigilance and conduct of Suetonius. 

Icen. From this ill-fated hand receive the 

drau^t. 
Whose hue and odour warrant it the juice 
Of that benumbing plant, the Druids gather ; 
That plant, whose drowsy mobture lulb the sense. 



And, with a silent influence, expels 
The unresisting spirit from her seat 

Dttfit. MistidLen woman! did she deem Ve^ 



Was unprovided of this friendly potion- 
Perform thy orders ; bear it to my tent. 

Thou mayst not want it yet take comfort, 

love. 

Enter a tecond Icenian. 

id Icen. Oh ! Dumnorix ! 

Dum. Icenian, spare thy voice. 
Thy flight, thy terror, and thy wounds interpret 
Too plainly. 

2d Icen. We are vanquished. 

Dum. I believe thee. 

id Icen. Oh ! I have much to tell thee — ^but I 
faint. 

Dum. [To Ebrancui.] Conduct him hence, and 
learn the whole event, 

[Exit Icenian^ with Ebrancui. 

Ven. On you, celestial arbiters^ we call. 
Now as we stand environed by distress. 
Now weigh our actions past, deformed, or fair. 
If e'er oppression hath oefiled his valour, 
In help and pity to the woes of otliers. 
Our hearts been scanty, and our hands reserved^ 
Let our transgressions ratify our doom : 
Else with your justice let our merits plead, 
To hold its shield before us, and repel 
These undeserved misfortunes ! 

Dum. Heaven may hear. 
And through that forest lead us still to safety. 
Ha ! no ; each power against us is combined ; 
What but their anger, levelled at our heads, 
Could bring Tenantius back, so strictly charged 
To seek our home — the intercepting foes 
Have seized the secret pass. 

Ven. Whose guardian care 
Now to the gloomy shelter of a desert. 
To solitary innocence and peace, 
Will guide our friendless orphans ? 

Dum. True, Venusia. 
Through every trial Heaven is pleased to lead 

us. 
Droop not— one comfort never can forsake us. 
The mind, to virtue trained, in every state. 
Rejoicing, grieving, dying, must possess 
The exalted pleasure to exert tliat virtue. 

Enter Tenantius. 

Ven. Speak, speak, Tenantius ! 

Tenan. We pursued our course. 
But had not travelled far, before we heard 
The sound of footsteps dashing through the 

brook, 
Whose winding channel marks the secret way. 
Not long we stood in wonder, ere a troop 
Of Romans sallied forth, and made us captives. 

Dum. Why then, farewell to what was left of 
hope. 

Tenan, Not so, my lord. 
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Ten. Speak. What resource is left ? 

Tenan, We were conducted to the Roman 
leaders; 
One fierce and haughty, gentler far the other, 
Who calmed his stem companion, gave us com- 
fort^ 
Named thee with reverence; then, an ardent zeal 
Disclosing for thy safety, and requesting ' 
A short, but friendly conference between you, 
With courtesy dismissed us^ 

Ven. Is he near ? 

J'enan. Hard by he waits for an impatient an- 
swer. 
Just where the pass is open to the tent 

Dum, What would the Roman f 

Ven, Hasten back, Tenantius, 
And say, that Dumnoriz consents to pu^ey. 

Dum, Ha ! trust our freedom in a Roman's 
power? 

Tenan, Unarmed and single will the Roman 
join thee. 

Dum. Oh, ineffiectual effort ! 

Ven. Only see him. 
If but to parley for thy children's safety. 
Weak as I am, unequal to these conflicts, 
I would embrace destruction, ere request thee 
Once to comply with aught below thy greatness. 

J)um. Let him approach. 

JSnter Ebbancus. 

What hast thpu learnt, my soldier.^ 

Ebran. Like ours, the Icenian force is all de- 
stroyed. 

Dum, And Boadicea. 

Ebran. Nought of her I know, 
But that she found the Ronwn host embattled. 
Which she had fondly deemed immersed in sleep. 

Dum, And so is fallen a victim to her folly. 
Retire. ^ [Exit Ebrancut, 

Enter Flaminiuq. 
Tenan, [To Flam,] Thy helmet cast aside, re- 
stores thee 
To my remembrance. Lo ! thy b^efectors. 
Flam, Brave Dumnorix ! 
Dumk My captive ! 
Flam, Yes, Flaroinius, 
Who owes to thy humanity his life. 

Dum. Where hast thou hid thee from my no- 
tice? Rather, 
Whence now retum'st, ennobled witli command. 
No more in thraldom, but a Roman leader ? 
Flam, Amid the tumult of your late defeat 
We sought the adjacent forest; thence we pas-. 

Kd 
The vale below, and reached the Roman tents. 
Dum, And now are masters of our late re- 
treat — 
Had I been cruel, Britain had been safe. 

Flam, .Was this an act unworthy of a soldier ? 
Dum, Our woes are all the pn^eny of folly. 
Not charged to thee or fortune. 



Ven, Heaven, well pleased, 
Perhaps ordained this unforeseen event, 
That our benevolence to brave Flaminius 
Its due return of gratitude should find. 

Flam, The life you gave me, to your mutual 
welfieu^ 
I here devote. My influence, my power. 
My thoughts, my care, to soften your afflictioDS^ 
Shall all combine. Surrender to your friend. 
Before Suetomus, with his legions^ pours 
On your defenceless camp, who long in arms 
Hadn stood, expecting the appointed signal, 
Which he enjcnned us with the dawn to rear. 
Dum, Though thou didst well, aeceptmg life 
from me. 
That gift from thee must Dumnorix refuse. 

Flam. Thou wilt not rob my gratitude of power. 
To shew how well thy goodness was bestowed ! 

Dum, Wooldst thou see me Jed 
A sullen captive, and through haughty Rome, 
InpioriQUb, eottiit my Pttces to the clink 
Of my own chains T'lhis faithful woman too— 
Ven, Like thee, disdains a being so preserved. 
Flam^ Oh, let me water with my teass your 
feet ! 
If every drop, which issues from my heart, 
Could from' the doom you justly scorn secure 

you. 
Before you now the purple sluice should open ; 
And let my knees, in numblest adoration, ' 
Before such elevated virtue bend. 
Oh, god-like Britons ! my acknowledged patroof 
And benefactors, if my soul retain not 
Your memory for ever dear and sacred, 
May disappointment, poverty, and shame 
Deform m v life, and pining sickness dose 
My youth ml eyes untunely in the grave! 
Dum. Thou seera'st^ of all the Romans^ to 
possess 
A heart which feels for others. Rise and hear. 
Though we reject the wretched boon of life. 
Thou ma/st, Flaminius, yet repay our bounhr. 
Flam, Then will I ask no other grace from 

Heaven. 
Dum, We have two chiidren— ^ 
Ven. Oh, my bleeding heart ! 
My poor, deserted infants, whom these arms 
No more must cherish, nor my lulling voice 
Hush in the ^uiet of my sheltering bosom ! 
Dum. [Attde,] Yet shall not mis unman me. 
I will feel 
A fa&er^s aneuisfa, but conceal the pain. 
[To Flam,] Know, then, I meant this faithful 

friend, Tenantius, 
Should traverse yonder wood to reach my dwel- 
ling, 
Which lies remote, and thence convey fny sons 
t'ar from these borders, to extremest north. 
Where they mi^ht rest secure, nor share the ills 
Doomed to their parents. Wilt thou let him 
pass? 
Flam, I will, and Jove be witness to my word I 
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Dum. Give thj last charge, Vemiaiay to Tenan- 
tius. 
One word apart with thee, my Roman friend. 
Ab thou art generous, answer me with truth. 
When must thou make thy signal ? 

Ham. At the dawn. 
Whose beams, though faint, already tinge the 
east 

Dum. What time will bring your legions near 
this tent? 

FUm. .An hour at farthest. 

, Dum. I have heard, Flaminius, 
€^ your forefathers' spirit, how they fell 
Oft on their swords to shun ienoblfe bondage. 
This part have we to act; and, friendly B^man, 
When thou shalt see our cold remains — my own 
Are little worth attentio&^-Oh, remember 
Veansia's goodness, and her gentle clay 
Defend from shame and insiSt ! 

Ttam. Thou dost pierce 
My heart^^I cannot answer — ^But believe 
These tears sincere. 

Dum. Enough. Perform thy promise. 
Thy obligations will be then discnarged. 
Farewell* Fulfil tl^ general's commands* 

[EsU Fiaminiui. 

VeiL [7b Ttnan.] Thou future parent of 'imy 
orphan babes, 
Socm as their generous minds imbibe thy pre- 
cepts. 
And thy example warms their budding virtues, 
Do not forj^t to tell them, that no perils, 
Nor death in all its terrors, can efmce 
llatemal love ; that their ilt-fated mother. 
Amid this awful season of distress, 
Wept but ^or them, and lost her fears id fond- 
ness. 

DiMk We have been long companions, brave 
Tenantius, 
Thy leader I, once fortunate and great. 
And tliou my faithful and intrepid soldier. 
Nay, do not weep; we have not time for waiW 

Bv thy approved fidelity and love, 
Tny chief, just entering death's unfolded gates, 
Stops, and once more conjures thee to retain 
Thb his last charge in memory — his children. 

[Ejnt Tenantius. 
The sun is risen. All hail ! thou last of days 
To this nigh-finished being. Radiant power ! 
Thou through thy endless journey mayest prb- 

claim, 
That Dumnorix died free, for thou shalt view it. 
Behold ! the appointed signal from the grove, 
Just as Flaminius warned us, is upreared, 
To call Suetonius and his legions on. 
Come Desolation, Tyranny, resort 
To thy new seat ; come. Slavery, and bend 
The iieck of Albion, all her sons debase. 
And ancient virtue from their hearts expel ! 
Now, then, ve honoured mansions of our fathers, 
Ye hallowed altars^ and ye awful groves^ 



The habitation of our gods, farewell ! 
And yet the guilty authoress of these woes 
Deserves a share of praise, who, still retaining 
One unextinguished spark of generous honour, 
Scorned to remain spectatress or partaker 
Of Albion's fall, ana, dyin^ still is free. 
Need I say more, Veouna ? 
This last Embrace. And now prepare, Venusia. 

Ven. Oh, my lord I 

Dum. Why heaves that sirii f 

Ven, Alas^ I am a woman 1 

Dum. True, a defenceless woman, and exposed 
To keener sorrow by thj matchless beauty ; 
That charm, which captivates the victor's eye, 
Yet, helpless to withstand his savage force. 
Throws wretched woman under double ruin. 



But_whereforc this ? Thv virtue knows its duty. 
Stav but a little! 
Dum. Would I might for years ! 



But die that thought f— False tenderness, away ! 
Thou British genius, who art now retiring 
From this lost r^on, yet suspend thy flight. 

And in this conflict lend me all thy spirit 

We only ask thee to be free, and die. [Aside. 
Well, my Venusia, is thv soul resolved, 
Or shall I still afibrd a longer pause ? 

Ven. Though my weak sex by nature- is not- 
armed 
With fortitude like thine, of thb be sure. 
That dear subjection to thy honoured will, 
Which hath mv life directed, even in death 
Shall not forsake me ; and thy faithful wife 
Shall with obedience meet thy last commands. 
But canst thou tell me ? Is it hard to die ? 

Dum. Oh ! ratlier ask me, if to live in shame. 
Captivity, and sorrow, be not hard ? 

Ven. Oh, miserable ! 

Dum. In a foreign land 
The painful toils of servitude to bear 
From an imperious mistress? 

Ven. Dreadful tliought ! 

Dum. Or be insulted with the hateful love 
Of some proud master ? 

Ven. Oh, proceed 
No further ! 

Dum. From thy native seat of dwelling, 
From ail the known endearments of thy home, 
From parents, children, friends, and---husband 
torn !— 

Ven. Stop there, and reach the potion ; nor to 
drink 
The cure of troubles will I longer pause. 

I Exit Dumnorix. 
ight, 
Both in my offspring and their gwilike are, 
A dying matron bends her grateful knee, 
Ye all-disposing powers! as now these bless- 
ings 
Must reach their period, to my sons transfer 
That copious goodness, I have shared so long ! 
Through my resigning soul that promise brei^he. 
And my last moments comfort thus with peace I 
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jRe-^nter Dumnorix with a bowl 

Dum. [Asidey seeing Ventuia on her knees.^ 
Hold, resolution ; now be doublv armed. 

SHe gives her the bowl, and she drinks. 
I awhile before the fanning breeze ; 
So, with its subtle energy, the pobon. 
Less rudely stealing on the powers of life. 
Will best perform its office, to remove 
Pain, fear, and grief, for ever from thy breast 
Dost thou not feel already every terror 
Begin to lessen? that a calm succeeds 
Within thy bosom, banishing the sense 
Of present pain, and fear of future woes? 
How dost tnou fare, Venusia ? 

Ven. I perceive 
No alteration; every sense* remains 
Yet unimpaired. Then, while these moments last, 
Ijet me on thee direct my eyes to gaze. 
While unobstructed still their sight endures ; 
Let me receive thee to my faithful bosom, 
Before my heart is motionless and cold. 
Sf>eak to me, Dumnorix, my lord, mj husband ! 
Give one kind accent to thy dying wife, 
Ere yet my ears be frozen, and thy voice 
Be heard no longer; ioin thy lip to*mine. 
While f can feel tliy fast and tenderest kisses. 

Dum. Yes, I will utter to thy dying ear 
AU my fond heart, sustain thee on my bosom, 
And cheer thy parting spirit in its flight. 
Oh, wheresoever thy fleeting breath shall pass, 
Whate'er new body, as the Druids sing, 
lliou shalt inform hereafter, still thy soul, 
Thou gentle, kind, and ever-pleasing creature, 
Shall bear its own felicity along. 
Still in its native sweetness shall be blessed, 
And in its virtue, which dm thus subdue 
The fear of death, still brave the power of for- 
tune! 
But thou begin'st to droop ! 

Ven. My eyes grow dizzy. 

Dum. Keep firm, my heart ! [Aside. 

Ven. A heaviness, like sleep, 

O'ercoraes my senses — Every limb is faint 

Thy voice is scarce distinguished in my ears. 

bum. Indeed ! 

Ven. Alas ! thou look'st so kindly on me ! 
My weak and darkened sight deceives me sure, 
Or thy fond eye did never yet o'erflow 
With tenderness like this. 

Dum. I never viewed thee 
For the last time. 

Ven. Look, look upon me still— —^ 
Why dost thou turn thy face away ? 

Dum. For nothing. 

Vet. Nay, thou art weeping, Duihnorix— And 
wherefore 
Wouldst thou conceal thy tears ? 

Dum. I cannot hide them. 

Ven. And dost thou weep ? 

Dum. I do. 

Ven. Then didst thou love me 



With such excess of fondness ? For Venusia 
Do these soft strefuns bedew that awful face ? 

l>tt»i. Love thee ! Behold, when Albion groans 
around me. 
Yet thou these springs of tenderness canst open, 
To wet the cheeks ot British Dumnorix. 

Ven. Oh, ecstacy ! which stops my parting soul. 
And gives it vigour to enjoy these transports ! — 
Once more receive me to thy breast. 

Dum. Venusia! 

Ven. Thy tenderness makes death delightful 

to me 

Oh, r would speak ! — ^^vould answer to thy kind- 



My faultering tongue 

Dum. What sayst thou ? 

Ven. Cease to grieve 

No pain ftiolests me — every pain is calm 

Support my drowsy burthen to that conc h 
Wnere death— serenely smiles. 

[He bears her off. 

Enter Flaminius, speaking to the Romans be- 
hind the scene. 

Flam. My warlike friends. 
Keep back---Our troops on every side advance ; ^ 
1 cannot long controul them. Yet I tremble 
To enter there By Heaven, he lives, and sees 



Re-^nter Dumnorix, with his sward drawn. 
Dum. Importunate Flaminius ! art thou come 
To rob my uying motnents of their quiet? 

Flam. Forgive the crime of ignorance— Foi> 
give. 
Since accident hath joined us once again, 

If strong compassion at thy fate yet pleads 

Dum. What ! when Venusia is no more? 
Flam, ^o more ! 

Dum. No; and be further lessoned by a Bri- 
ton, 
Who, since his union with the best of women. 
Hath never known an interval of love, 
And at this solemn pause yet melts in fondness; 
While death's black curtain shrouds my cold 

Venusia, 
Of dearer value doth my soul esteem her, 
Than should those eyes rekindle into lustre, 
And every charm revive with double power 
Of winning beau^, if alone to shine 
Amid the gloom of bondage. 

Flam. I will urge 
No more. FareweU-H>ur legions hover nigh. 

[Exit. 
Dum. Now in my breast resume thy wonted 
seat, 
Thou manly firmness, which so oft has borne me 
Through every toil and danger. Oh, return. 
Rise o'er my sorrow, and complete tfiy last, 
Thy highest task, to close a liw of glory — 
They come I— -Be swift, my sword— By thee to 
fall, 

3 
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Near that dear day extended, best becomes 
A soldier^s coarage, and a husband's love. 

[Exit, 

Enter £kobarb17% Flaminius, and Romans, 

Enob, To Boadioea*8 quarter I advanced. 
At thy request, who, since her last defeat, 
Blind with despair and dnappointed fury, 
Fled to her tent ; expiring, there, I found lier. 
With one ill-fated daughter, both by poison ; 
Nor had the friepdly Emmeline escaped, 
But by the swift prevention of my hand. 
Dost thou not thank me, whose suggestion 

prompted 
Oar quick return to seize the secret pass } 
Thou gav'st me freedom; love and fame repay 

thee. 
Flam. If thou coqld'st add, that Dumnorix 

sarvived 

Enoh. [Linking into the tent.] Thou seest 

the gods have otherwise decreed. 



Forbear to mingle vain regret with conquest 
He hadi done nobly. Fair befall his urn ! 
Death is his triumph, which a captive life 
Had foifeited to Rome, with all the praise 
Now from the virtuous to his ashes aue. 

Flam. Then art thou fallen at last, thou migh- 
ty tower. 
And more than Roman edifice of glory ? 
See, too, Venusia, pale in death's embrace. 
Presents her faded beauties. Lovely ruin ! 
Of Qvery grace and virtue once the seat ! 
The last kind office from my hand receive. 
Which shall unite thee to tny husband's side. 
And to one gnve your minglmg reliaues trust. 
There soon a hallowed monument snail rise ; 
Insculptored laurel with the myrtle twined. 
The well-wrought stone adorning, shall proclaim 
His generous valour, and thy faithful love. 

[Exeunt ornnes. 
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XuTHtrs, king ofAthem, 

Ilybsus, an unknown youthy attendant an the 

temple at DelphL 
Aletes, a Grecian sage, 
Phoabas, an old Athenian, 

Priests of Apollo, 
Citizens of Athens, 



WOMEN. 

Cbevsa, queen of Athens. 

Pythia, priestess of Apollo. 

Lycea, and other women attending on the queen, 

Hrgins belonging to the temple, 
GuardSy Sfc. 



Scene^The vest^mle of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the laurel grove adjoining. 



ACT L 



SCENE L-^The Vestibule of the Temple. 

Enter Ilyssub and Virgins. 

llys. Haste, baste, ye virgiiis ; rouad the co- 
lumns twine 
Yoor flowery chaplets; and with streams, fresh- 
drawn 
Of Castaly, bedew the sacred porch 
Of the great god of day. Already see 
His orient beam has reached the double top 
Of high Parnassus, and begins to shed 
A gleamy Iqstre o[er the laurel grove ! 
Haste, haste, ^e virgins. From the vale beneath 
I hear the noise of chariots and of steeds, 
Which hither bend their course ; for every sound 
Seems nearer than the former.— And behold 
A reverend stranger, who, perhaps, proclaims 
The approach of some great monarcn, to consult 
All-seemg Phoebus, or implore his aid. 
Hasten haste, ye virgins! 

Enter Phorbas. 
Thor, Tell me, gentle maids^ 



And thou, fair youth, who seem'st to ieod the 

train. 
Is this the temple of the Delphic god ? 

Ihs. It is ; and on the middle point of earth 
Its mm foundation by immortal hands 
Stands fixed^— But break we off; the folded gates 
Unbar, and, lo ! the priestess' self appears ! 

[The Pythia speaks as lA€ descends from 
the temple. 
Pyth. Hence, ye profane ! nor vrith unhallow- 
ed step 
Pollute the threshold of the Delian king, 
Who slew the Python ! — Say, from whence thou 

art. 
And what thy business, stranger. 

Phor. Sacred maid, 
From Athens am I come, the harbinger 
Of great Creusa, mine and Athens' queen. 

PytK Comes she on pious purpose, to adore 
The mystic shrine oracular I 

Phor. She does; 
And with her comes the partner of her bed, 
^£olian Xuthus : he, whose powerful arm 
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Saired Athens from her fate; and, in retoniy 
From good Erectheus' bounteous hand reodved 
His daogbter and his crown.— Would he had 

found 
Some other recompence ! [Halfatide, 

Pytk. [Overhearing him.] Would he had found ! 
Old age 18 talkative, and I may learn 
Somewluit of moment from himw — ^Wherefore 

come they ? 
Does famine threaten, or wide-wasting plague 
Infest the land? 

Phar, Thank Heaven^ our crowded streets 
Have felt no dire disease ; and plenty still 
Laughs in our blooming fields. Alas ! I fear 
The childless goddess, who presides o'er Athena^ 
Has found a surer method to declare 
How ill she brooks, that any stranger hand 
Should wield the Athenian sceptre. 

Pyih. Does from her 
The vengeance come ? 

Phor. I know not whence it comes ; 
But this I know, full fifteen ^ears have rolled 
Since first their hands were joined, and rolled in 

vain; ~- ' 

For still the royal pair in Silence mourn, 
Cursed with a barren bed. For this they come, 
To explore the latent cause, and beg of Heaven 
To grant an heir, or teach them where to fix. 
On what selected head, the Athenian crown. 

Pyth, And Heaven, no doubt, will hear and 

grant their nrayer^ 

Hyssus, haste, and bid the priests prepare 
For sacrifice. You, Nysa, and your sisters, 
Amid the laurel grove, with speed perform 
.The morning's due lustration. 

Then hither all return. Myself, meanwhile. 

Will tempt the vice of age, and try to draw 
Some useful secrets from him. [A$ide, 

The good king, 

Of whom you speak, Erectheus, did his people 
F^teem and love him as they ought ? for fkme 
Talked largely of his worth. He was a king — 

Phor, He was my good old master; such a 
lung 
As Heaven but rarely sends. Did we esteem 
And love him, dost thou ask ? Oh, we adored him; 
He was our father, not our king.— -These teara^ 
At least, may speak my heart — We must not 

In these degenerate times, to see him equalled. 
^e never did an unkind act, but once. 
And then he thought the public good required it; 
Though much, I fear, the evils we lament 
From thence derive their origin. 

Pyth. What act? 
What unkind act? 

Phor. O maid, 'twere long to tell 
The whole unhappy story; yet, in part, 
Hear what to me appears too closely joined 
With these our present ills. There was a youth, 
Athenian bom^ but not of roval blood. 
His name Nicander; him mdnckyfate 



Had made the lover of our present queen. 
While yet a maid. Wliat will not love attempt 
In young ambitious minds? He told his pain, 
And won the fair, in secret, to admit, 
And to return his passion. The good king 
Was for a thne deceived, but found, at last, 
The audacious fraud, and drove the guilty youth 
To banishment perpetual. Some say 
'Twas by his means h^ fell, though that my heart 
Consents not to believe. Thus much is sure ; 
Nicander wandered forth a wretched exile. 
And, ere few days had passed, upon the road 
Were found his well-known garments stained with 

blood. 
Sure sign of murder, and as sure a sign 
No needy robber was the instrument. 

Pyth. How bore Creusa this? 

Phor. At first her sorrows 
Were loud and frantic. Time, at length, subdued 
Her rage to silent grief. The good old king, 
To soothe her woes, consented she should raise 
A tomb to her Nicander, and perform 
A kind of annual rites to parted love. 

Pyth, But that not long continued, for we find 
She married Xuthus. 

Phor. 'Twas a match of state ; 
He saved her country, and she gave her hand, 
Because that country asked it But her heart 
Is buried with Nicander. Still to him. 
And Xanthus' self permits it, she performs 
Her yearly offerings, and adorns with flowers 

An empty tomb. Would he had lived, and 

reigned 
Her wedded lord ! we had not wanted then 
The assistance of a stranger arm to guard 
The Athenian state ; nor had we then been driven 
To search for heirs at Delphi. 

Pyth. Stop thy tongue. 
Or speak with reverence of the sacred shrine ! — 
Thy words were hasty, but thy silence now 
Makes just atonement for them. — Then, perhaps, 
Thou think'st this want of heirs a curse entailed 
By Heaven on Athens, for Nicander's death 
Ajid Xuthus' reign? 

Phor. I am Athenian bom. 
Nor love .£olian kings, however great 
And good the^r may be. 

Pyth. The imperial Xuthus 
Is much renowned. 

Phor. Is virtuous, brave, and pious; 
Perhaps too pious. 

Pyth. How ! 

Phor. Forgive me, maid ; 
I speak my thoughts with freedom. 

Pyth. What thou speak'st 
To me is sacred. Then, perchance, thou rankest 
His journey hither, to address the god. 
Among those acts which thou wouldst call too 
pious? 

Phor, For me the gods of Athens would suf- 
fice. 
Yet do I pay just reverence, holy maid, 
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To thee, and to thy shrine. 

Pyth. Thy zeal for Athens 
Is too kitemperate. But the train returnSy 
And interrupts our converse. Say, liyssusy 
Are they prepared ? 

Enter Ilyssus aiul VirgifU, 

Ifyt, They are, and only wait 
The approaching victims. . 

Pyth, Bv yon train, the queen 
Is now on her arrival. Thou, Uyasus, 
Receive her here ; while I, as custom wills^ 
Deep in the temple's inmost gloom retire. 
And wait the inspiring god. Ilyssus, hear ; 
When thou hast paid due honours to the queen. 
Haste to Aletes; in the laurel grove, 
Impatient I expect him ; tell him, youth, 
Things of uncommon import do demand 
Hii instant presence. But the croud approaches. 
Stranger, farewell. I feel, I feel within 
An heaven-horn impulse, and the seeds of truth 
Are labouring in my breast. Stranger, farewelL 
[The Pythia returrn to the temple^ and the 
gatei ihut. 

Enter Creusa anil Attendanti. 

Ore. No farther need we conduct Bid the 
guards 
Return, and wait the king. 

Phor, Does aught of moment 
Detain him on the road ? 

Cre, He stops a while 
At great Trophonius' cave, that he may leave 
' No doty unperformed. Heaven grant his zeal 
May meet with just success ! 

llyt. Please you, great queen, 
In yon pavilion to repose, and taste 
Some light refection. • 

Cre. Ha 1 Lycea, Phorbas, 
What youth is this? There's something in hb 

«yes. 
His shape, his voice — What may we call thee, 
youth ? 

Xly$. The servant of the god^ wlio guards this 
fane. 

Cre. Bear'st thou no name? 

liys. Ilyssus, gracious queen, 
Tlie priests and virgins calls me. 

Cre, Ha ? Ilyssus ! 
That name's Athenian. Tell me^ gentle youth^ 
Art thou of Athens^ then ? 

Ilyt. 1 have no country. 
Nor know I whence I am. 

Cre, Who were thy parents ? 
Thy father, mother ? 

liys. Ever honoured <)ueen, 
I never knew a mother^s tender cares, 
Nor heard the instructions of a father's toogue. 

Cre, How cam'st thou hither ? 

i[y$. Eighteen years are past. 
Since, in the temple's portal^ I was found 
A sleeping infant 



Cre. Eighteen years ! good Heaven! 
That fatal time recalls a scene of yroe— 
Let me not think. Were there no marks to shew 
From whom or whence thou wert ? 

Ilyt. I have been told 
An osier basket, such as shepherds weave. 
And a few scattered leaves^ were all the bed 
And cradle I could boast 

Cre. Unhappy child ! 
But more, O ten times more unhappy they, 
Who lost, perfaapsy in thee their .mUy offiipring ! 
What pann^ what anguish must the mother feel, 
Comnelled, no doubt, by some disastrous fate — 
But tnis is all conjectnrp. 

Ilys. O great queen, 
Had those from whom I sprung been formed like 

thee; 
Had they e'er felt the secret pangs of nature. 
They had not left me to the desert world 
So totally exposed. I rather fear 
I am the child of lowliness and vice, 
And happy only in my ignorance. 
Why should she weep? Or if her tears can fall 
For even a stranger's but suspected woes, 
How is that people blest where she presides 
As mother and as queen ! Please you retire. 

Cre. No, stay. Tny sentiments at least bespeak 
A generous education. Tell me, youth, 
How has thy mind been formed ? 

Hys. In that, great queen, 
I never wanted parents. The good priests 
And pious priestess, who with care sustained 
My helpless infancy, left not my youth 
Without instruction. But O, more than all. 
The kindest, best good man, a neighbouring ^e, 
Who has known better days, though now, retired 
To a small cottage on the mountam's brow. 
He deals his blessings to the simple swains 
In balms and powerful herbs---he taught i^e 

things, 
Whidi my soul treasures as its dearest wealth. 
And will remember ever. The good priests, 
*Tis true, had taught the same, but not with half 
That force and energy ; conviction's self 
Dwelt on Aletes^ tongue. 

Cre. Aletes, saidst thou ? 
Was that the good man's name ? 

Ily$. It is, great aueen ; 
For yet he lives, ana guides me by his counsels. 

Cre. What did he teach thee ? 

Ifys. To adore high Heaven, 
And venerate on earth heaven's image, truth ! 
To feel for others' woes, and bear my own 
With manly re»gnation. Yet I own 
Some things he taught me, which but ill agree 
With my condition here. 

Cre. What things were those ? 

Ilys. They were for exercise, and to confirm 
My growing strength. And yet I often told him 
The exercise he taught resembled much 
What I had heard of war. He was himself 
A warrior once. 
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Cre. And did dMMe tports ddif^t tliee ? 

Ifys, Great qaeen, I do oonfen my soul mix* 
ed with them. 
Whenever I grasped the oner-platted shield. 
Or sent the mimic jayelin to its mark, 
I felt I know not what of spirit in me. 
Bat then I knew my duty, and repressed 
Itie swelling ardour. Tis to shades, I cried, 
The senrant of the temple must confine 
His less ambitious, not less virtuous cares. 

Cre. Did the good man observe, and Uame 
thy ardour i 

Ifyt. He only smiled at my too forward zeal ; 
Nay seemed to think such sports were necessary 
To soften what he called more rigorous studies. 

Cre. Sjippose, when I return to Athens, youth. 
Thou shoiudst attend me thither! wouldst thou 

trust 
, To me thy future fortunes? 

Ifyi. O most gladly ! 
But then to leave these shades^ where I was nursed 
The servant of the god, how might that seem i 
And eood Aletes too, the kind old man 
Of whom I speak ? But wherefore talk I thus ? 
You only throw these temptii^ lures to try 
The ambition of my ^routh. Please you, retire. 

Cre, Ilyssus, we will find a time to speak 
More lar^ly on the subject ; for the present 
Let aU withdraw and leave .s. Youth, farewell ! 
I see the place, and will retire at lebure. 
Lycea, Phorbas, stay. 

Ifys, [Aiide.] How ray heart beats ! 
She must mean something sure; though good 

Aletes 
Has told me polished courts abound in falsehood. 
But I will bear the priestess' message to him. 
And open all my doubts. [£rtV, 

Fhor. 'Great queen, why stand'st thou silent ? 
Something seems 
To labour in thy breast. 

Cre.. Alas ! good Phorbas, 
Didst thou observe that youth ? When first my 

eye 
Glanced on his beauteous form, methought I saw 
The person of Nicander. 

Phor. Gracious queen. 
Your heart misleads your eyes. The image there. 
Too deeply fixed, makes every pleasing object 
Bear some resemblance to itself. 

Cre. Lycea — 
And yet, though thou wast there, I well believe. 
Thy youth can scarce remember how he looked. 
When from the fi^ht triumphant he returned 
Graced with the victor laurel ; such a wreath 
As now Ilyssus wears-^Indeed, Lycea, 
Thy mother, had she lived, hiid thought as I do. 
Nay, when he spake, the voice too was Nican- 

der's. 
I know not what to think; perhaps 'twas fancy. 
Perhaps 'twas something more. 

Phar. Illustrious queen ! 
You do abuse your noble mind, and lend 



To mere illusions of the brain, the force 

And power to make you wretched. Grant there 



Some slight resemblance of Nicander*s form 
In young Ilyssus, though my eyes perceive not 
Even me most distant likeness; grant there were. 
Yet wherefore should the sight so nearly touch 

thee? 
Casual similitude ! we know too well 
Nicander left no heir. [She teems disturbed. 

I say not this, 

Great queen, to heighten, but relieve your sor- 
rows. 
And banish from your breast each vain surmise 
Which fancy might suggest. 

Cre. Too wel^ indeed, 
O Phorlias, much too well indeed we knovir 
Nicander left no heir to his perfections, ' 
No image of himself. And yet, good Phorbas, 
Blame not my folly, nor demand a reason 
If I intreat thee to examine strictly 
The fortunes of this young unknown. The priests 
Or priestess may know more than they entrust 
To nis unwary youth. The sage he spake of, 
Couldst thou not search him out ? 'tis somewhere 

near 
He dwells, I think, upon the mountain's brow. 
Thou wonderest at me ; call it, if thou please, 
A woman's weakness ; but obey me, Phorbas. 

Phar. You say I wonder; *tn indeed to see 
My honoured queen employ her thoughts thus 

idly 
On griefs long past ; when things of dear concern 
To her and Athens should alarm her nearly. 

Cre. What things of near concern ? 

Phor. See'st thou not, queen. 
Thy crown, £rectheus* crown, the crown of A- 

thens. 
Wavering in fortune's power ? 

Cre. The gods will fix it 

Phor. The gods ! Ah, great Creusa, may my 
fears 
Be vain and groundless ; but I fear the gods 
Have left us to ourselves. When we resigned 
The Athenian sceptre to a stranger hand, - 
We did reject their guidance. Wherefore come 

we 
To Delphi now, but that the ofiended gods 
Have turned .too lon^ an inattentive ear 
To our ill-jodged petitions? 

Cre. Why Ul-judged? 
We asked but heirs. 

Phor. We did ; for Xudius' heirs. 
The race of .£olus. I know, great oueen, 
They were to spring from thee ; but lieaven per- 
mits not 
The native pureness of the Athenian soi^ 
Should mix with foreign clay. I wish we find 

not 
More alien kings at Delphi. 

Cre. Think'st thou Xuthus 
Deceives us^ then ? His worth, his piety. 
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Forbid the thought Besides^ the sacred place 
Admits not of deceit. 

Phor, Credulity 
Is not the vice of age. Forgive me, queen. 
If I suspect that piety which brid^ us 
To seait^h for kings at Delphi. Might not Athens 
Have chosen her own monarch? Her brave 

youth. 
Her bearded sages, are they not the flower 
And pride of Greece? Nay, might'st not thou, 

Creusa, 
With hberal luind bestowed the imperial wreath? 
And who has better right ? 

Cre, The gods, who gave it 
To me, and my great ancestors. 

Phor, What^r 
The gods bestow can never be resumed, 
Thou^ we repent The pious populace 
Will reverence kings from heaven ! 

Cre. And wherefore not? 

Phor. O, queen ! perhaps my fears are too of- 
ficious ; 
But let thy servant beg-^ 

Cre, I know thy zeal 
For me, and for thy country. Rest assured, 
Creusa never will consent to aught 
Which can endanger Athens. 

Phor. My heart thanks thee ! 

Cre. Meanwhile the youth, Ilyssus 

Phor. Should the king. 
Confirmed by orades, presume to fix 
A stranger on the thron e 

Cre. He will not do it 



Phor. I hope he will not ; yet ■ . 

Cre. The youth I spoke of, 
Wilt thou enquire ?— — 

Phor. Should Xuthus lay aside 
His usual mildness, and assume at once 
The monarch and the husband, oouldst thoQ 
then- ■ 

Cre. In Athens' cause I could resist them aU. 
But cease these vain suspicions. A few hours 
Will prove thy fears were groundless. Meaa 

while, Phorbas, 
Thou wilt find methods to inform thyself 
Touching this unknown youth. 

Phor. By yonder guards, 
The king should be at hand. 

Cre. I will retire 
To the pavilion, and expect him there. 
Yet hear me, Phorbas; let not Xutlius know 
Why thou enquirest 

Phor. Xuthus has other cares. 

Cre. The priestess too, I would confer with 
her: 
Though that Lycea mav perform. Farewell, 
And prosper in thy task — ^Alas, Lycea ! 

[Exit Phorbas. 
There is a secret labours in my breast. 
But fate forbids ,that I should give it utterance. 
This boding heart was early taught to feel 
Too sensib^ ; each distant doubt alarms it; 
It starts at shadows ■ But retire we, nudd. 
Grief is the unhappy charter of our sex ; 
The gods, who gave us readier tears to shed, 
Gave us more cause to slied them. [Exeunt. 



ACT n. 



SCENE I.— I%e Xflurc/ Grocc. 

Enter Aletes and Ilyssus. 

Alet. Seemed she disturbed when she beheld 
thee? 

Ifys. Much; 
And when I gave her the slight hints I knew 
Relating to my fortunes, she dissolved 
In silent tears : such soft humanity 
Sure never dwelt in any breast but hers. 
Nor did I think till now that I had cause 
Of discontent ; but since she wept my fate, 
I seem to find a reason in her gnef, 
And feel myself unhappy. 

Alet. Why unhappy? 

Ify$. I know not why : and yet to be confined 
Thus to a single spot, to draw m air, 
To take in nourishment, to live, to die — 
For this was man designed ? Ah, gpod Aletes ! 
Sure thou hast taught me, godlike man was made 
For nobler purposes of general good, 
For action, not for rest The queen proposed 
I should attend her to the Athenian state ; 
Wouldst thou advise it ? Dost thou think, Aletes^ 
She meant I tiifndd attend her? 



Alet. Doubtless, youth. 
If she proposed, she meant it 

Ilt^. And wouldst thou 
Advise I should attend her? 

Alet Wherefore not ? 

Ifyt. May I desert these shades ? Or can I 
leave 
Thee, thee, my good Aletes ? 

Alet. O, Ilvssus ! 
Strive not to hide thy heart ; from me thou const 

not : 
I formed it, and I know it Delphi's sliades 
Have now no peace for thee ; thy bosom feels 
Ambition's active, unrelenting fires. 
Thou wishest and thou hopest thou knowest not 

what 
Tia glory thou wouldst have. Go then, brave 

•youth, 
Where virtue calls thee : be the means but noble, 
Thou canst not soar too high. 

Ifyt. My more than father ! 
Thy words inspire me, and I feel a.wormth 
Unknown before— But then, my bii ' 

Alet. Thy birth ! 
Did I not teach thee early to despise 
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A casual good? thoa art thyself, Hjma. 
Inform me, yoatliy wooldst thou be wbat thou 

art, 
Thus fair, thus brave, thus sensibly alire 
To dorr's finest feel, or give up aU, 
To be descended from a line of kings, 
The tenth perhaps from Jove ? I see thy dieek 
Glows a repentant blush— Our greatest heroes, 
Those gods on earth, those friends of human kind, 
"Whose great examples I would set before thee, 
Were once unknown, like thee. And yet, if birth 
Concern thee, know, prophetic b my speech'; 
Thy fate is now at work, and a few nours 
May shew thee wh^t thou art — ^My words alarm 
thee. 

Ifyi. They do, indeed. Oh, tell me t— — 

Alet. VTis in vain 
Thou wouidst enquiro from me, what Heaven 

conceab 
Till its fit time. Didst thou not say, Ilyssus^ 
The Pythia would be here i 

Ifyi, She comes. 

Alet, Retire, 
And leave us to ourselves. ^ 

iiys, I will — ^And yet^ 
Might I not know— 

Alet. From me thou i^st know nothing. 

Ifys, A few hours, said you ? 

jQet, Hence, and be^ot Heaven 
To prosper the event ! Retire, and leave us. 

[Exit Ifyssus, 

Enter Pythia. 

Pytk. Now, good Aletes, if thy pregnant 
mind. 
Deep judging of events, has ever framed 
Such artful truths as won believing man 
To think them born of Heaven, and made my 



Renowned in Greece, Oh, now exert thy power ! 
No common cause demands it. Kings and states 
Are our solicitors, and Athena^ fate 
Hancs on my lips. 

Met. I know it And now. 
If, as thou sayest, my secret kind advice, 
And worn experience in the ways of men. 
Have rained thy altars credit, and with foSts 
Loaded thy shnnes, now, by one gratefm act. 
Thou mayest repay me all. 

Fyth. What act? Oh, speak ! 
And gladly I obey. 

Akt. An act, my Pythia, 
Which, though at first it may seem bold and 

dangerous, 
Shall in the end add lustre to thy shades, 
And make even kinss protectors of thy fane. 
Oh, Pydiia ! 'twas £e hand of Heaven itself 
Which brought these royal suppliants to thy 

shrine. 
I ooukf unfold a tale— but let it rest. 
Thoa flhilt ers night know all, and bless vritb me 



The indulgent Powers above. Only in this 
Obey me blindly, Pythia. 

PytiL'Say,inwhat? 

Alet. Declare Ilyssus heir to Athens^ crown. 

Fyth. Ilyssus hfeir ! What meanest thou ? lis 
a fraud 
Too palpable. 

Aktf 1 knew 'twould startle thee. 
But 'tis because thou knowest the fraud, my 

iPythia, 
That it alarms thee. Didst thou really think 
This youth wero heir to the Athenian crown, 
Wouidst thou not seize the happy g^ of chance. 
And to the world proclaim it r 

Pyth. True; lahoukl; 
And bless my fate, that, in diese sacred shades^ 
I had nursed up, unknowingly, a king 
For my protector. But what then might seem 
The conseqi^ence, now seems the caosfs, Aletes : 
will they not say I made the king, to gun 
The kind protector? 

Alet. So to thee it seems ; 
But who will say it? The believing n^any 
Will bow with reverence and imphdt faith 
To what thy shrine ordains; ana for the few 
Who may suspect the cheat, true policy 
Will keep them silent. Should they dare detect 
A fraud like this, and spurn at right divine. 
Where wero their power ! The many-headed 

beast 
Would feel the sladcened rein, and from his back 
Shake off the lordly rider. Nay, should Athens 
Be blind to her own good, the states of Greece, 
Thou know'st it well, would arm in thy defence^ 
And force her to receive the kin^ thou ^v'sther. 
His form, his unknown birth, his winning softp 

ness, 
His education hero in Heaven's own eye. 
All plead in his behalf. And, as he tells me, 
The queen already, with unusual nuirks 
Of favour, has beheld him. For the king, 
A pious awe and reveronce for the gods 
Is nis distii^ished attribute. Thou seem'st 
To weigh my words. To clear thy doubts at once. 
Know, many days arepast since first I knew 
Of their approach. Thoii think'st I should have 

told thee. 
It needed not I have myself preplured 
Each previous circumstance, ana found due means 
To forward the event Thy part is easy ; 
Behold the oracle. 

Pyth. [Reads.] ^ A banished youth u Athens' 
cause of woe.** 
How know'st thou that? 

[Looking eameitfy at him. 

Alet. Demand not, but read on. 

Pyth. [Readi.] ** For that youth, banished A- 
thens must receive 
Another youth ; and on the young unknown, 
Who tends my shrine, and whom I call my son. 
Bestow the imperial wreath^ The god declares 
No more.* 
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Alet. Thou seem'st amazed. 

P^/A. I axn indeed, . 
To tind thee thus instructed on a theme 
I came prepared to mention. The queen's pa»- 

siouy 
Her lover banished 

Alet, What tl^iou secst I know 
May tell thee I know more. But say from 

whence 
Thou gainest thy intelligence. 

Pffth, From one 
Whose zeal may thwart thy schemes ; a warm old 



And firm in Athens^ cause, who came to-day 
Before the rest, and, led by my enquiries. 
Gave me those hintsy on which I thought to build 
Prophetic, doubtful answers. But I find 
My best instructor here. 

AUt, Perhaps thou dost 
Of this rest well assured, I ne^'er had asked 
Of Pythia aught but what I knew with safety 
She might comply with. 

Pf^th. Tell me what thou know'st 

Alet. Not yet; 'tis better thou remain in ig- 
norance. 
TiO all be finished. But pronounce the oracle, 
And leave the rest to me. Dost ^u distrust 
me? 

Ptf^h, I do not. Yet, if on slight hints alone 
Thou form*8t this weighty fraud, consider well 
What may, or may not follow. By dw looks, 
There should be something hid. Tny ooming 

hither 
Was much upon the time we found this child; 
And since, with what almostpatemal care 
Thou hast instructed him ! Though that, indeed, 
Might spring from thy benevolence of heart. 
Which I have known is boundless. Say, Aletes, 
What should I think? Thou sniil'st 

AUt. Wilt thou obey me? 

Pyth, I will : and yet, if 'tis a frand, Aletes, 
The warm old maq, of whom I spake^ detests 
A stranger king. Even Xuthus' self, whose worth 
He doth' acknowledge great, 1^ views with pain 
Upon the Athenian throne. 

Alet. I know him well ; 
lis Phorbas. Do not wonder at my wordsi 
But find a m^ans that I may see the queen 
In secret, unobserved by prying eyes^ 
And all that old man's fears and rage shull va- 
nish. 
He shall with joy receive a stranger king. 
Wilt thou devise the means? 

Jryth. I now begin 
To hope indeed. There is some secret hid 
Of most important weight But does the queen — 

Akt. I will not answer thee^ my time's too 
|)recious. 
Only devise some means that I may see ber 
Quke unobserved by all. 

Pjfth. You cannot see her 
Till ali be past Will that suffice? 



Alet. It wUl. 

Pytk. Here in the laurel grove. 

Alet. No place more fit. 
But, oh, be careful, Pythia, that the king . 
Observe us not ! for 'tis of mighty moment 
He should believe this substituted youth 
Of race ^k>lian. To which end, my Pythi% 
I have among the priests these few days pasC^ 
When they suspected not the approach of Autfaus^ 
Dropped doubtful hints, as if I had discovered 
Some antique marks amid the osier twigs 
Which formed Ilwus*s cradle, that denote 
He sprang from &dus. And at the cave 
Of sreat Trophonius, have I taken due care 
Such answers should be given, as would induce 
One of less fiEuth than Xuthus to expect 
An heir of his own family. 

Pyf^Theboy, 
Knows he of thy intentions ? 

Alet. No, nor must, 
Till ripening time permit. His fate depends 
Upon his ignorance. Soft, who comes nere ? 

Pyth. It is the warm old man, and, as I think. 
Some fair attendant of the queen. Retire ; 
I would know more^ but— Wherefore dost thou 



[Exeunt. 



So ardentlv upon them ? 
Alet. Hence, away ! 
We must not now be seen. 



Enter Lycea and Phorbas. 

lAfC. This place seems quite retired. Here if 
thou wait, 
I will inform the queen, and her impatience 
Will bring her on the instiUit. Surely, Phorbas, 
Something mysterious lurks beneath her tears, 
Her strange aniuetieSb Since thou wert absent. 
This unki^wn youth alone has filled her thoughts; 
Of him alone soe talks, recounts his words. 
Describes his looks, his gestures, loves to dwell 
On each particular. Ere thou wert gone, 
She wished, and even qipected thv return; 
Dispatched me often, though she knew 'twas 

vain. 
To watch for thy arrival. When the kin^ 
Approached, she smoothed her brow, as if to Inde 
The stmg^ings of her mind ; nay, seemed afraid 
He should suspect her sorrows, 

Phar. Then, to him 
She mentioned not this yoath ? 

I^c. Her conduct there 
Was most unrsterious. With f^ voice of fear. 
She slighdy dropped, that she had seen a youths 
Whom she could wish to bear with her to A- 

thens. 
The king consented, and, witb snulea^ pn^ioted 
Thev should adopt him. 

jPAot. Ha ! adopt him, saidst thou? 

X^ In short, he spake; but atfaiswoids • 



Of sudden jaj spread o'et her iaoe, her totigiie 
Forgot restraint, and ia hb praise gr«w lavish; 
3 
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Tfatai stopped Boam, and, hcgilatiafr atvove 
To check its zea!, as fearful to betraj 
Some -hiddan transport. 

Phar. Whatlsoe^er it be, 
I soon shaU danp her joy. This youth, Lycea, 
Must not to Athene— Bat behold, the queen ! 

I^c, Oh, how inipatieBt ! efe I could return 
To tell herlhoa wert here, she cones herself^ 
Bager to learn thy tidings. 

Enter C REUS A. 
Cre. Now, my Phorbas, 
Say what thou know'st at once. The kiqg al- 
ready 
ComenfeB'ke should attend us. 

F/tor, Nerer^ never 
Shall Athens see that youth. 

Cre, What meanest thou, Phorbas ? 
Phor. Too mudi adready of .fl^lian blood 
Has hapless Athens known. 
Cre. MtJ&an blood ! 

Pker. The king consents ! I doubt not his con- 
sent — 
Yes, 'twas my w«rd, great nueen, £olian blood ; 
This youth descends fronr i£olus. 

Cre^ Be dumb, 
Or bring me better tidings. 
Phor, Worse I caniiot; 
But what I speak is truth. 

Ore. Peace, monster, ^pdtLoe ! 
Thou know'st not truth. Tis thy affected zeal 
For Athens, for thy country, that snggests 
This horrid 'Msehoiod ; *m thy hate of Xuthus. 
Phor. What means my queen ? Or, how have 
I deserved 
Soch harsh expressions ? Does my honest love 
For Athens and Crcusa subject me 
To Budi unkind sospictons ? 

Cre. Gradons gods ! 
It cannot be — alas, fbrgive me, Phorbas ! 
I know not wliat I say ; thy words strike throng 

me. 
They pierce my very soul. Oh, I had hoped ! — 
But tnlme all ; thmi^ I believe thee honesty 
Thy zeal for Athens, and for me, may taake 

thee 
Too hasty of belief. Why art thou silent ? 
Phar. Amaaement stops my tongue; tb^se 
starts of passion, 
This violence of grief, roust have a cause. 

Cre. Perhaps thej^have; perhaps to thee, ^ood 
Phorbas, 
Iliis bursting heart may open all its sorrows. 
But tell me first, what are thy proo&i From 

wbenoe 
Gain'dst thou this cursed intelligence? 

Phor. O, queen ! 
Hiy looks, thy words ^I know not how to an- 
swer. 
Yet if there be offence in what I speak, 
My ignorance offends, not I offend. 
Know, then, Creusa, from the priests who attend 
yoL,L 



Hiis Delphic shrine, by your command I learnt 
My first mtelligence. 

Cre. And did they say 
This youth was of ^lian race ? 

Phor. They did : 
At least their words imported little less. 
They judged me Xuthus^ friend, not enemvy 
As would thy rage suggest, and as a frien^ 
Dropped hints they thought would please me. 

Cre. Then, perhaps. 
It was not truth they spake ; they but deceived 
Thy ear with well-judged flattery. 

Phor. What foUowed 
Confirmed it truth. Has the king mentioned to 

thee 
What promises were i^ven him at the shrine 
Of sage Trophonius ? 

Cre. General promises 
Of sure suocesa^ no more. 

Phor. Know, then, great queen, 
As I returned from converse with the priests, 
I met his friend and bosom favourite, L^con. 
Joy sparkled in his eyes, and his vain tongue 
O*erflowed with transport. I observed it well. 
And gave the torrent passage, nay, with art, 
Even led it blindly forwnrd^ till at length 
He opened his whole soul, and, under seal 
Of firmest secrecy, told me the kmg 
Would find an heir at Delphi, such an lieir 
As would rejoice the unapparent shades 
Of his great ancestors. At tliat I started. 
He found his error then, and told me, glozing, 
That great Trophonius had almost proclaimed. 
Though not ei^ressly, Xuthus here should find 
An heir of his own race. 
Cre. Of his own race I 

Phor. So said he. Whether great Trc^honios 
spake 
This oracle, I know not ; but I know 
Too well whose oracle to me declared it, 

Cre. Think*st thou this vouth 

Phor. Grant it were only done 
To try my zeal, why should they try it now, 
Unless some close design required that trial ? 
Yes, mighty queen, I do believe this youtb 
Ts our intended king. But, by yon Heaven^ 
If it be he, or any other he 
Of Xuthus' race, he shall not reign in Athens ! 
Thispoignard first shall drink his blood. 

Cre. Forbear ! 
That thought distracts me — Though peibaps 'tis 

just- 
Ob, Phprbas ! TwBS my hope, my wish, my 

pwyer, 
That youth might reign in Athens. But thy 

words 
Strike deadly damps, like baleful aconitej 
And poison all wittiin. 

Phor. What means my queen ? 
Cre. Of Phorbas ! O, Lycea ! But first swear 
By Nemesis, and the tremendous powers 
Who punish broken faith, no worO; no hint| 
4q 
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Shall 'scape ^rour lips of all your queen de- 
clares. 
Both. We swear. 

Cre. Know, then — Ob, pain to memory ! 
I had a son. 
J*hor. A son! 
Lye. Good Heaven ! 
I'hor. A son ! 

Cre. Oh, my fall heart ! Thy mother, my Ly- 
cea, 
Knew all the fatal process of my woes, 
And was their only solace. Phorbas, yes, 
I had a son ; but, witness every god. 
Whose genial power presides o er nuptial leagues, 
Nicander was my wedded lord. Tlmt night. 
That fatal night, which drove him forth from 

Athens, 
Forced from my swelling womb, ere yet mature. 
Its precious burthen. To thy mothers cares, 
I owed my life. In secret she assuaged 
My piercing pangs, and to Nicander*s arms, 
In secret, she conveyed the wretched infant. 
What followed well thou know'st. Nicander fell. 
And with him, doubtless, fell the dear, dear 

charge 
Consigned to his protection. Yet, good Phorbas, 
When I beheld this youth, his looks, his voice. 
His age, his unknown birth, all, all conspired 
To cheat me into hopes. Alas, how fallen ! 
How blasted all ! 

' Phor. Great queen, my tears confess. 
An old man's tears, which rarely fall, confess 
How much I share your anguish. Had I known 
Nicander was your lord, by earth and Heaven 
I would have raised all Atnens in his cause. 
Nay, been a rebel to the best of masters, 
£re the dear pledge of your unspotted loves 
Should thus have fallen untimely. Now, alas ! 
I have not even one flattering hope to give thee. 
Till now, I oft have wondered wny so far 
Their rage pursued Nicander. Tis too plain 
They knew the precious burthen which ne bore, 
And for the hapless child the father died. 

Cre. Oh; ^ods ! I feel the truth of what thou 
utter'st. 
And my heart dies within me. Oh, Lycea ! 
Who, who would be a mother ? 

Pkor. pe a queen, 
And turn thy grief to rage. Shall aliens sport 
With thy misfortunes ? Shall insulting spoilers 
Smile o'er the ruins of thy hapless state. 
While all the golden harvest is their own? 
Shall Xuthus triumph? Shall his race succeed, 
While thine (I mean not to provoke thy tears) 
Thy tender' blossoms, are torn redely oS, 
Almost or ere they bloom? 

Cre. It shall not be ; 
No, ye immortal powers ! Yet let us wait 
Till the dire truth glare on us. One short hour, 



And doubt shall be no more. Then, Phorbasy 

then, 
Should he presume to place on Athens' throne 
His alien race, nay, though this beauteous youth. 
This dear resemblance of my murdered Jord, 
Should be the fatal choice, by that dear shade. 
Which perished as it reached the gates of life, 
I w^ill— 1 think I will — ^assist thy vengeance — 
Soft ! who comes here ? Tis he ! how innocent. 
How winning soft he looks ! whatever it be. 
He knows not the deceit Look on him, Phor- 
bas; 
Nav, thou shalt question him. 

Phor. Not I. Great queen. 
Resume yourself, nor let this fond persuasion 
Betray you to a weakness you should blush at. 

Cre. If possible, I will. 

Enter Ilyssus. 

Ifys, Illustrious queen. 
The altar stands prepared, and all things wait 
Your royal presence. From the king I come. 
His messenger. 

Cre. We will attend his pleasure. 
Be near me, Phorbas ;* I may want thy counsel. 

Ifys. She looks not on me, sure, as she was 
wont. 
I will speak to her. [Aside.'] Permit me, gra- 
cious queen^ 
To pav my humblest thanks ; for, by your meana^ 
The king is kind as you are. 

Cre. lUse, Ilyssus ! 
Perhaps you needed there no advocate. 
Phorbas, lead on. My resolution melts. 
And all my sex returns. One look from him 
Outweighs*a thousand proofs. Phorbas, lead o% 
Or 1 am lost in weakness. 

[Exeunt Creusa and Phorbas. 

Tfys. [Stopping Lvcea.] Gentle maid. 
Stay yet a moment, wherefore does the queen 
Look coldly on me ? Know*8t thou if in aught 
I have offended ? 

L^c. Things of mightiest import 
At present M her mind, nor leave they room 
For less afiairs. My duty calls me hence. [EsiL 

Ilys. I hope it is no more ; yet each appear* 
ance 
Alarms me now. Aletes, thou hast raised 
Such conflicts here, such hopes, such fears, such 

doubts. 
That apprehension sinks beneath their weight. 
Well might'st thou say these solitary shades 
Have now no peace for me. Yet once thou 

• taught*st pie. 
That the pure mind was its own source of peace. 
But that philosophy I find belongs 
To private life ; for where ambitiop enters, 
I find it is not true, [ExiL 
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ACT IIL 



SCENE l^The Vettifmleofthe Temple. 
Enter Aletes. 

Alet Wmr should I doubt? It will, it must 
succeed. 
Yet I could wish thftt I had seen Creusa 
Before 'twas undertaken ; for, perhaps— 
'Tis better as it is. Her part had then 
Been dif&cult to act ; now what she does, 
As^sting or opposing the design^ 
Will all seem natural — ^The Pythia Kure 

Will act as I directed Hark ! the rites 

Should be ere this performed. Why stay they 

then? 
That noise proclaims them finished, and the crowd 
Will soon be here— They come : I must not yet 
Be seen; the Pythia in the laurel grove 
May tell me wKat has passed. [Exit. 

Caeusa descends hastily from the Temple, in 
great disorder, Lycea following, 

I^c. Stay, mighty queen ; 
You know not what you do ; your rage transports 

you; 
You leave the rites unfinished, and the crowd. 
In wild amazement, gaze on your departure. 

Ore. I will not stay; nor will I tamely bear 
My disappointed hopes. Oh, honest Phorbas ! 
Oh, good old man ! thy penetrating mind 
Saw early their designs. Tis to supply 
Nicander*s loss (Oh, ne'er to be supplied I) 
That we must call in strangers to the throne^ 
And yield our sceptres to ^Han hands. 
Yes, ye great shades of my progenitors, 
I hear ye call ! ye shall, ye shall have vengeance ! 

Lye, Whatever you design, conceal at least 
This transport of your rage. 

Cre. Why loiters Phorbas ? 
He saw my anguish ; wherefore comes he not 
To its relief? They fool me past endurance. 
Rely they on the weakness of my sex ? 
Lyoea, they shall find this feeble arm 
In such a cause can lay the distaff by, 
And grasp the unerring thunderbolt of Jove. 
Oh, Phorbas, art thou come ? 

Enter Frorbjl^ from the Temple. 
Phor. Now, mighty queen. 
Are my suspicions just r Is Phorbas honest ? 

Cre, As light as truth itself. My counsellor, 
My bosom friend ! 

Phor, Now shall a casual likeness. 
If such there be, a semblant cast of features, 
The sport of nature in a human form. 
Shall trifles, light as these, weigh down convic- 
tion? 
Oh, queen ! from first to last the apparent scheme 
Glares on us now. Why were we brought tQ Del- 
phi, 



But that this youth has long been nurtured here 
In secret from the world ? perhaps the son 
Of Xuthus' self, placed here at first to hide 
The guilt and shame of some dishonest mothe^ 
Though now applied to more pernicious ends. 

Cre, It may oe so. 

Phor, And why, say why, to-day. 
While Xuthus stays behind for oracles 
He wanted not, is young Ilyssus bid 
To meet your eyes, and win, with artful tales^ 
Your easy heart? 

Cre, Bid ! Was he bid to do it? 

Phor, I saw the priestess whisper something 
to him. 
Then loud she bid him wait for thy approach. 
She must, forsooth, retire to sacrea glooms, 
And wait for inspiration. Xuthus' gold 
Was what inspired the traitress. Yet, good Hea- 
ven, 
When from the shrine she gave the fraudful words. 
With what strange art the holy hypocrite 
In mimic trances died 1 — A banished youth 
[s Athens' cause of woe ! Too truly said. 
Though for a wicked purpose, to allure 
Fhy easy faith, and lead thee to admit 
The fraud which followed. 

Cre. Never, never, Phorbas, 
Will I that fraud admit How readily 
Did Xuthus, when my foolish fondness asked it 
Consent to my request ! Thou heard'st him say 

[2b Lye, 
We should adopt this youth ; in seeming sport 
He spake it, but even then the insulting tyrant 
Couched fatal truths beneath the ambiguous 
phrase. 

Phor, Why should a youth designed for soli- 
tude 
Be taught the arts of war ? He saw himself 
The impropriety. Who is this sage 
That has instructed him ? And why should Lyoon 
0*eriloW With sudden joy, but that he found, 
From thy apparent fondness for the boy, 
Their schemes grew practicable. Nay, to-day. 
When to the priestess' self my honest love 
For Athens, and dislike of stranger kings, 
Burst freely forth, she chid my hasty zeal. 
Commended Xuthus, talked of piety 
And reverence to the gods ; 'twas to their priests 
She meant, their med<Uing priests, who dare pre- 
sume 
To sport with thrones, to sell their gods for gold. 
And stamp rank fillsehoods with the seal of hea- 
ven ! 

Lye. Forbear, you are too loud so near the 
temple ; 
Xuthus himself will hear. 

Cre. We would be heard. 
Instruct me, Phorbas, by what means to crush 
This impious combination. 
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Phor, Athens yet 
Has honest hearts. Yes, Phorbas yet has friends 
Who dare be patriots, and prefer their country 
To Xuthus' kindest smile. Some such are here, 
Even now at Delphi. But, illustrious queen. 
We must with caution act. The name of Heaven, 
HoweVr usurped, adds vigour to their cause, 
And weakens ours. We might in secret find 
A sure revenge. 

Cre. What? 

PAor. Death. 

Cre. OfXuthus? 

Pfior. His 
Might follow, but the more immediate catise 
Should earliest be removed ; tlie boy. 

Cre. The boy! 
Why should he die ? Believe me, honest Fhorbea^ 
He knows not of the fraud* His every look 
Proclaims his innocence. If impious men 
Make him their instrument of evil deeds, 
Can he be blamed } Bred up in shades^ poor 

youtli. 
He never knew the arts of base mankind, 
Nor should he share their punishment. 

Phor, O queen. 
They have too well succeeded. This fond pasaioo, 
Which their insidious cunning first inspired^ 
Clings close about your heart, and may at last 

Undo us all ! But hark, that noise declares 

The finished rites. Retire we to the grove, 
And there will I enforce— 

Cre* No, let us stay. 
I will confront this artful po1iticiBn» 
And shew him I am yet a queen. 

Phor, Perhaps 
^werc better to retire till our full scheme 
Were ripe for vengeance.— Yet if we remain. 
High words must rise, which will alarm her pride. 
And fit her for my purpose. [Aside. 

H/iftfr Xuthus,1lyssus, Priest s,Vir gins, Guards, 
^'C.Jrom the temple. 

Xut. [Coming up to Creusa.] Thy looks, Creusa, 

thy abrupt depig*ture, 
Affronting to tlie god himself, and these 
His sacred ministers, too plainly shew 
Irreverent rage, resisting Heaven's high will* 
Nor dost tliou want>, I see, unthinking woman, 
Inflamers of thy folly. — But of this 
Enough; behold the youth whom Heaven designs 
Thy heir, and mine I 

Cre. My heir ! 

Xut. Tliy heir, Creusa. 
What means tliat haughty look > Why, with con«- 

tempt. 
Dost thou behold him } Is he clianged, Creusa } 
Have a few hours so totally transformed him .? 
Is all that winning grace, of which thou spakest 
Almost with rapture, is that native ctmrm 
Of innocence all vanished ? Hear him speak'. 
Hear if he talks less sensibly, than wlien 



Tliy pleased attention hung upon his words^ 
Ana lent each syllable an added grace. 
What hast thou found, or thy grave monitor, 
What bas he found, which can so suddenly 
Have wrought this wondrous change ? Is it be- 
cause 
The gods have thought, with thee, that he deserves 
A crown ? or is it that my will consents? 
And therefore thine, proud * queen, penrersdly 

strives 
To combat thy aifiections ? 

Cre. We, methinks, 
Have changed afiectbns. The calm, steady Xu- 

thus, 
Whose equal mind ne'er knew the stonny gusts 
Of discomposing passion, now caa feel 
Indecent warmth, when touched by pioaa zeal. 
Nay, he, to whom the tenderer sentiments 
Seemed but the weakness of the hnman. frame. 
Now wakes inspired with some unusual sofoiess* 
Have oracles the power t» raise at once 
The kind affections ? Or did he conceal 
The smothered flame, till, authorized by Heaven, 
It might burst out unquestioned ? 

Xut. Haughty queen, 
I understand thee well ; thon thiiU&'st this youth 
; A substitute of mine, and darest affront * 

, Yon awful shrine, the fountain of pure truth. 
! But by that god who bears the vengeful bow, 

i And whose large eye Yet wfaerefoie should I 

strive, 
By oaths, to undeceive thee ; breasts, like mine. 
Can scorn the imputed falsehood they detest. 
Nor am I now to learn from what vile source 
Thy vain suspicions riw. But know, proud queen. 
This youtli shall reign in Athens; and yet mope 
To punish thv vain pride, Mncc thou provokest it^ 
I do believe him of ^Eolian race. 

Cre. Thou dost? 

Xut. I do. A race as glorious, queen, 
As Cecrops' boasted lineage. For the youth. 
Were I to beg the choice«it boon of Heaven 
From my own loins to rise, I could not hope 
A nobler offspring. 

Phor. Hearest thou that? [Aside to Creussu 

Cre. I do, 
And will revenge tlie insult. 

Ilys. [Kneeling.] Gracious queen ! 
What have I done which should estrange thee 

from me ? 
Am I the unhappy cause of these dissentions? 

Cre. Kneel not to mc, llyssus. 

Xut. Kneel not to her; 
'Tis I am thy protector, and thy friend, 
Nay» now thy fatlier. 

Ifys. Yet, oh, mighty king, 
Permit me, at her royal feet, to pay 
My humblest duty« '^If I coll thee father. 
She sure must be a mother. 

[She turns away distfrdered. 

XuL Rise, Ilysius, 
Thou secst slie standst unmoved* 
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Ilyi. No» now she softeM! 
I see it in hm* ey^ 

Cre. I will, I wiii^ 
Be mistress of my souL Whj 

yoath ? 
I UftOM not tBcc 

Xut, Me, then, diou blamest, Cmvsb« 
I am the object of thy rage. 'Tw XuihuB 
Thou think'st unworthy of the Athenian throne. 

Crt, Athens might well hawre spared a foreigo 
'histre^ 
Secure of AMDse^ had Xuthas ne^er been bom, 

Xut* Ungratoftd qoeen, had Xuthus ne^er been 
bam, 
What now had Athens been f 

Cre. Pierhafis in rains ; 
And baiter so^ than to become the prey 
Of needy wandering strangers. 

Xut, Earth and Heaven ! 
This the return ? — I knew thou never lovest me, 
Yet, witness Heaven, I ravished not thy hand. 
Thon gavest it sullenly, but yet thou gavest it; 
And I well hoped thy female sense of honour. 
Of daty to thy lord, might have secured. 
At least, B^ ftttuca peace. Thy tenderer thoughts, 
The wife's best omanwot, I knew were buri^ 
In a plebeian grave. 

Cre, Plebaian grave! 

Xut, Fool diaA I was, I flattered thy vain sor- 
rows, 
Indulged their weak eicceis, and raised, I find, 
Imaginary rivals in the tomb : 
But never more, Creusa, never more 
Shalt thou aUront my iil-requitled fondness. 
I will destroy that paceant of thy passion, 
Tear fiom that idol shrine the insulting wreaths^ 
And- cancel thy mock worship. 

llus, Graciotts qu&en, 
fiictira a whila ! 

Cre. Begone ! — ^Intuiting tyrant, 
Touch but a wreath thal^s sacred to Nicander, 
And, by pale Hecate^s awAil rites I swear> 
Thy life shall m^ the forl«it; na?, the lives 

Of "thy whole dastard race. Plebeian grave ! 

Had that plebeian lived, imperial Xuthtts 
. Had crooched beneath his iSset 

Xut. Oh, .would to Heaven 
This sceptred arm could raise him from the earth, 
That thou might^st see how infamous a slave 
Thou darest prefer to Xuthus ! — Come, Uyssus, 
We leave her to her follies. Look not on her, 
She merits not thy tenderness. Aw«y1 
If reason should again resume its seat, 
We may expect her at the banipiet Come^ 
All here must be our guests. 

iExtMit XuthHij Ifymtiy 4r. 
ly passion^ give it vent, great 
queen. 
And let it burst in thunder on thy foes F 
Crt. It shall, by Heaven, it shall !^I thought 
till now 
My griefs ware sacredy bat this monstvr dares 



Insalt even misery itself. Oh, Phoibas, 
Forgive me, if my tears will fbroe a passages 
Now, they ass gone, and I wili weep no moseb 
Come, faithful counsellor (^vengeancey come !' 
Instruct me how to act, steel all niy soul; 
Let not .remorse, or pity's coward voice, 
The bane of noble deeds, intrude to cross na. 
Nicander's injured ghost shall aid our couaselk 
Say, shall he die ? 

Pkar. Not yet; first be his schemes 
Ahortive all, his politic designs; 
Then let him die desoised 

Cre, Agreed; hot how? 

PAor. Now, at the banquet, mi^ wa crash alt 
once 
His full blown hopes. The fatal cause twaovmd, 
The effect, of course, most cease, 

Cre, What cause? 

Phor, The boy. 
I see thou shudderest at it; but, great queen. 
Hear but the cogent reasons I shall oflEer, 
And thou wilt think as I do. For the boy. 
Heaven knows, I wish to spare him ; but no mean% 
No earthly means hot this, can curse completely 
This politic designer. Doubtless, long 
This favourite scheme, to place on Athens' throoo 
His hated race, has laboured in his breast^ 
And all his hours employed. On this alone 
He boiida the firm fbuodatioa of his peace, 
His happiness to come. His deach were notli^: 
He knows his friends, the minions of hi^ fortune^ 
He knows all Greece, such is their dread and awa 
Of Delphi's shrine, will join in the suppott 
Of this deceitful claim ; and that firm nope 
Will make him triumph even in death, and lau^ 
At our too shallow vengeance. 

Cre, Laugh he shall not. 
No, I will punish home. 

PfMr, You cannot punish 
By any means but this. And know, great queei^ 
I nave a poison of such subtle force, 
(Why dost thou start?) of such amazihg strength. 
Yet so peculiar in its operation, 
That it sliall seem the surfeit of the feast. 
Not we have done the deed* At least shall 

seem so 
To all but Xuthus' self; for he, methinks. 
Should know the truth, at least suspect it strongly^ 
And yet not dare revenge. 

Cre. I cannot bear it ; 
Howe'er we fail in our revenge, my Phorbas, 
Tlie boy must live. 

Phor. Good Heaven ! Is this Creusa ? 
Is this the vengeful queen, who would not hear 
Remorse or pity's voice ? Farewell, then, Athcms ; 
Yes, my poor country, thou must sink enslaved 
To foreign tyrants* She, who should defend 
Thy rights, thy liberties, stands tamely by, 
And sees the yoke imposed, nay, smiles to see it : 
Thy queen, the last or her illustrious line, 
Consents to thy destruction. 
I Cre. Never, Phorbas. 
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Do what thou wilt With this last parting pang 
I give him to thy rage. Yet, oh, beware, 
I see him not again 1 One look from him 
Would baffle all thy schemes. 

Phor. Now, at the banquet, 
Will we infuse the draught^ even in the cup 
Which the king's self presents to his young heir, 
In token of election. 

Cre, Stay, good Phorbas. 

Phor. Alr^y have I, for the just design. 
Suborned a faithful slave. Nay, should it fail, 
I have a trusty band, a chosen few, 
Athenian souls, who scorn to bow the knee, 
To any foreign lord; these will I place 
At the pavilion doors, if need require. 
To second our attempt 

Cre. Yet stay, good Phorbas. 
How kindly did he seem to sympathize 
With my distress ! Nay, almost chid the king, 



When his loud rage—* ' 

Phor. He had been taught his lesson. 
Twas all design, all artifice to work 
Upon a Woman's weakness. 

Cre. Thinkst thou so ? 

Phor. I do. But, oh, my queen,* be more than 
woman ; 
Conquer this foible of thy sex. 

Cre. Heaven knows 
How much it costs to do it ! Go, then, Phorbas, 
I cannot bid thee prosper. [Exit Phorbas. 

Thou kndwst what I feel. Haste^ call him back. 

No, stay 1 think the bitterfiess is past, 

And I can bear it now. Lend me thy arm, 
£ would retire, Lyc^u Yet, from what 
Should I retire ? I cannot from myself ! ■ ■ 
Oh, boy ! thou art revenged ; wbate'er thou sui^ 

ferest 
Is light, to what thy murd'ress feels ! [Exeunt 



ACT IV. 



SCENE l^^The Laurel Grave. 
Enter Phorbas and Athenians. 

Phor. This way, my friends; at the pavilion 
doors 
Stand ready armed, that, if we need your aid. 
You may observe the sign, and crush at once 
These vile usurpers on &e rights of Athens. 
I hope we want ye not I must be hid 
Awhile, lest Xuthus should suspect my presence. 
The queen, too^ may repent ;- I'll therefore shun 

her 
Till the deed's done, irrevocably done. [Aside, 
But stir not till I come— What nojse is that f 
Retire, my friends; the temple's postern door 
Grates on its hinge. Be secret, and we prosper. 
[Exeunt severally. 

Enter Aletes and Pythia. 

Alet. This quarrel was unlucky. A slight 
breach 
Had lent my purpose strength ; but wrought thus 

high 
It may defeat our hopes. She cannot now. 
With ease, recede from her too rash resolves. 
At least not unsuspected. Did she, say'st thou. 
Reject thy message ? 

Pyth. Scarcely did she pay 
The decent dues my sacred office claims. 
And when I prest her more, with sullen pride 
She silently withdrew. 

AUt. See her I must 
Where went she ? 

Pyth. To the shades, which overhang 
The Aonian fount 

Alet. I will pursue her thither. 

Pyth* It may not be, for now I know thy se- 
cret, 
Tis my tarn to be prudent Know'st thou not, 



?hou should'st be cautious, nor expose thyself 
prying eyes ? I heard her, as she passed. 
In broken whispers bid Lycea haste 
To Phorbas, and inform that trusty friend 
That she would wait him in the laurel grove. 
Here, then, thou toafst surprise them both, and 

crown 
At once thy whole design. 

Alet. Thou counsellest well, 
And I will guide me by thy kind advice. 
Oh, Pythia, how did every thing conspire 
To give me hopes, that 1 should place the boy 
Secure on Athens' throne, unknown to all 
But those whom fate had made his firmest friends! 
The very means I used to tftake it sure. 
Have been most adverse to the cause I laboured. 
Had I relied on Xuthus' piety, 
Nor mentioned iEolus, success were mine ; 
And let me hope it still. What most I fear 
Is the queen's warmth of passion. To which 

end 
I must proceed with tenderness, and hide. 
For some «hort time, Ilyssus from her know- 
ledge. 
I have unnumbered cautions to premise. 
Which her o'erflowing Joy may haply ruin. 



The banquet, is it ready I 

Pytk. It has long, 
In vain, expected its illustrious guests. 
The king already has forgot his rage. 
And hopes returning thought may move the 

queen 
To equak amity : he, therefore, finds 
Continual causes to delay the feast 

Alet. Retire. Perhaps ^tis she; I hear the 
steps 
Of some who move this way. [Exit Pythia^ 
What means he here ? 
Why art thou absent from the banquet, youth f 
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Ilyt, It has no joys for roe. I fear, Aletes, 
iThou and the Pytnia have most fouUy played 
For my advancement 

AUt Ha! 

Ilys, Where are the parents, 
Whom thou didst promise to my hopes ? Alas ! 
I find no parents here, no kind regards, 
No inexpressive fondness. Stern debate 
And foul dissention kindle here their torch 
To usher in my greatness. Even Creusa, 
Whose tenderness, I know not how, alarmed 
My throbbing heart with hopes, and doubts, and 

fears, 
Unfelt before, even she has taught her eyes 
To look with strangeness on me. The good king, 
Who yet withdraws not his protection from me, 
Seems lost in anxious thought. Unkind Aletes, 
Art thou the cause of this? Say, am I sprung 
Of race ^Kolian } For, by Heaven I swear, 
By that pure fountain of immortal truth, 
I wiU not brook deceit I will again, 
Howe'er the glittering mischief tempt my youth, 
Become that numble unknown thing I was, 
Rather than wear a crown by falsehood giuned. 
Speak, then, and give me ease. 

Alet, My dearest boy 

His virtue charms me, though it may prevent 
His own success. Oh, happy, happy Athens, 
To gain a kin^ like him, whose honest soul 
Starts at imacined fraud ! \^Aside, 

Ify$, Speak on, Aletes, 
And do not, by that look of tenderness. 
And murmuring to thyself, alarm me more. 

Alet, What should l speak ? This very mom, 
Byssus, 
This veiT morn I told thee a few hours 
Would shew thee what thouwert; but thy inw 

patience 
Brooks not that short delay. It seems Aletes 
Has lost his usual credit with Ilyssus, 
Even with the youth his anxious care has formed. 
Think'st thou, the man who taught thy feeling 

heart 
To start at falsehood, would himself commit 
The fraud thou shudderest at? What have I done. 
Which should induce thee to a thoueht so base ? 
Did e'er my precepts oontradia my heart I 
Did I e'er teach a virtue I not practised ? 
— 1 see thou art confounded. Know then, youth, 
I blame not thy impatience, nay, I praise 
That modesty whicn can so soon resume 
Its seat, wKen all things round are big with 

wonder. 
Ere night thou shalt know all ; till th^n, Ilyssus, 
Behave as Athens' king. 

Ifys. Oh, good Aletes, 
Forgive my rashness. Yes, I know thee honest 
As troth itself, and know the wonderous debt 
I owe thy goodness. Yes, if thou confess 
That I have reason for these anxious cares. 



Thou wilt permit me sdll to question thee. 
Nay, look upon me whilst I speak to thee. 
Perhaps thou hast some secret cause, Aletes, 
For all that kind attention thou hast shewn me^ 
From infancy till now — ^Why dost thou turn 
Thy eyes to earth ? Tis plain thou hast a cause : 
Thou knowest from whom I spring ; how canst 

thou else 
With confidence assert, that yet ere night 
I shall know all ? — Say this at least^ Aletes; 
Shall the queen's anger cease ? 

Alet. It shall, Ilyssus. 
Even now I wait her here ; on what design 
I must not yet inform thee. The next time 
Thou shalt behold her, thou wilt find a change 
Incredible indeed, from rage to fondness^ 
From cold reserve to tears of bursting ioy. 

[Ilyssus is going to speak eagerly^ 
— Ask me no more. — Yet something didst thou say 
Relating to the cause which fixed me here. 

Thy guardian, thy instructor, and the time 

Will come, when thou wilt know it all, Ilyssui^ 
And bless my memory. 

Ilys. Thou weepest, Aletes I 
My tears will mingle too. 

Alet. Forbear, and leave me. 
Yet stay a while, for now perhaps we part 
To meet no more. 

Ily$. No more ! Thou wilt not leave me 
When most I want thy care ! Twas my first 

thought, 
'Twas the first boon I nsked of the good kinj^ 
That thou might'st be my kind instructor still. 
He praised my gratitude, and I had promised 
To bring him to thy cottage. He himself 
Shall be a suitor to thee. 

Alet. Thou hast asked 
Thou knowest not what ; it cannot be, Ilyssus, 
That Xuthus and Aletes e'er should meet 
On terms of amity. The smiles of greatness 
To me have lost their value. For thy love 
I could do much, and to be severed mm thee 
Pulls at my heart-strings. But resistless fate 
Has fixed its seal, and we must part for ever, 
How hard soe'er it seem. Thy youth will sooo^ 
Amidst the busy scenes of active greatness. 
Forget its monitor : but I must bear, 
In hopeless solitude, the pang9 of absence^ 
Till tnought shall be no more. 

Ilys, Oh, heavenly powers 1 
Then there is sometlung dreadful yet concealed. 
I cannot part from thee in ignorance. 
Tell me, Aletes ! 

Alet. Would I could { But now 
It must not be. — ^Haste to the banquet, youth; 
Thy duty calls thee thither. 

Ilys. Uo, 1 cannot, 
Till thou assurest me we shall meet again. 

Alet. If possible, we will. If not, remember, 
When thou shalt know thyself, that on thyself 
Thy fate depends ; tliat virtue, glory, happiness. 
Are close coonected; and their sad reverse. 
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Is Tioe, is <p8in, is anfaay. Alas ! 
These were the lessoDs of thy 'private life. 
This I ha?e told thee oft, but ray fond tongue 
Rons o*er its fonner precepts, and forgets 
Thounaar must mount a tkrone ; a larger scene 
Of duty opens. 

liys. Yet the tender friend, 
Who should direct me, leaves me to myself. 
Canst thou abandon me? 

Alet. Would fate permit, 
I would attend thee still. But, Oh, Ilyssns, 
Whatever becomes of me, when thou shall reach 
That enried tmiacle of «arthly ffreataiesn. 
Where faithral monitors but rarely follow, 
ISven there^ amidsit the kindest smiles of fortune, 
Forget not thou wert once dislressisd and friend- 
less. 
Be strictly just ; but yet, like Heaven, with mei^ 

cy 
Temper thy jostioe. From ^y purged ear 
Banish base flatteiy, and spurn tne wretch. 
Who would persuade thee thou art more than 

man; 
Weaky erring, selfirii uan, endued with power 
To be the mhiister of public good. 
If conquest charm thee, and &e pride of war 
Bkae oh thy sighl, remember thou art piaoed 
The guardian of mankind, nor boiki thy fame 
On rapines, and on mnrdera. Should soft peace 
Invite to hnorv, the pleasing bane 
Of happy kingcloms, know, from thy ejEample, 
The bbse or woe of nameless millions springs, 
Their virtue, or their vice. Nor tlnnk by laws 
To curb licentious man ; those laws alone 
Can bend the headst^OI^; nMmy to their yoke. 
Which make it present iuterest to obey them. 
Oh, boy ! 

Enter Ptthia hmstUy, 

Pyth, Ilyssus ! wherefore art thou here? 
Tlie king expects thee, and the banquet waits. 

Ifys. I cannot go. 

A^t, Thou must ; thy fate depends 
Upon thy absence now. The queen approaches. 
After the banquet I again will see thee. 
And thou shall know the whole. I will, by Hea- 
ven. [EjU i(y$sus, 
Fythia, away, and wait me in the temple. 

[iirif Pythw. 
She saw them not ; on Ker contracted brow 
Sits brooding care. She speaks ! my heart beats 

thick, 
And my tongue trembles to perfoim itsofiice. 
Now fate attend, and perfect thine own work ! 

Enter Creusji. 

Cre, To what have I consented f Ha ! Who 
art thou, 
That thus intrudest on sacred privary, . 
When the o*erburthened mind unloads its giiefs, 
Its hoarded miseries f 

Alet, Thy better ^oius ! 



Cre. That voice is sure familiar to my ear ! 
Who art thou? Speak! 

Al^. One whom adversity 
Has taught to know himself. I brii^g thee tiding! 
Of an unhappy man, who wronged tftwe OMch, 
But much repented of the wrongs he did tlMe ; 
Of thy Nicander, queen. • 

Cre. NicaMier, say'st tho^? 
Oh, then thou art indeed my better genius ! 

Alet, Now arm thy soul for wonders yet to 
come! 
Perhaps lie lives. 

Cre, He lives ! 

[Lookmg en him witkwftoMement. 

Alet. [After great irreaolutian and itruggles 
with himself.] BeMd him here ! 

[Shefaints. 
What has ray rashness done ! The bkish of life 
Haal^ft her cheek, the pulse fo^geu to tnove. 
Where shall I torn? I camiot callfbr tnd. 
Nor can 1 leave her thus. She brealhi^ she stirs ! 
Yes, ves, Creusa, thy Nicaoder lives, 
And he will catdi at least this dear embrace^ 
Though now thou art another'sl 

Cre. Gracious gods! 
It is, it isNicaader, 'tis my lord ! 
Oh, I am only thine ! no power on earth 
Shall e'er divide us mere. 
It cannot be, my senses all deceive lae " 
And vet it is. Oh, let me gaze upon thee. 
Recall each trace which marks thee for my ow% 
And gives me back the image of ray heart 1 
How time and grief have changed thee ! But my 

love 
Can know nochange. My lord^ my lifc^ my hns- 



Where hast thou wandered ? How haat thou beea 

hid 
From love's aU-piercing sight? The Moody mf* 

fiaiis. 
How didst ihou escape dieir rage? Or did ihfSf 

wreak 
Upon the helpless imocent 
Their impious vengcaaioe ? 

Nic. Nor on me, nor him 
Did ven^jeaace fall. 
Cre. Does he live ? 
Nie. He does. 

Cre. Oh, honest Phorkas ! Murder now is vir- 
tue. [Aside. 
Nie. The fabled mnider vras aU 8traM«;em, 
Contrived for thy dear sake ; no iami— s rattans 
Pursued o«r steps : I foutxl that I had wronged 

thee 
Beyond redress, nor knew another meam. 
But by my death, to save theefram didionoar. 
Despair [ thought might coiH|uer love, aad then 
Once more be Atheub' pride. The precious 

charge 
Forbade a real death : I therefore stained 
Witli blood my weU-lmown gannentB^ which pnH 
duocd— — 

t 
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Cre. A coned eibct But I hnve nearer fears : 
How cam'st thou hither? Wberefore to th^e 

shades? 
The boy, where is he ? 
* Nk. Far from hence— 
Cre, Thank Heaven ! 

Nic. He lives in peace and safety. What dis- 
turbs ^lee? 
Cre. No(hipg-7>-rI 4^^^ wA tell him what I 
feared, 
His hooe^^ breast vun^ simiiAw at the guilt, 
Though now it be more needful. [^s>(^.] The 
dear bpjr, 

Sfqrtish^ttfav^^ 

Nic, As woman couM desire. 

Cre. And fprmed Hk^ Ui^ee ? 

^'C. HU feWVn (^T ^9Wd8. 
What my mo^l vigorous ypiicb c^iuld boas^ Cro- 

usa; 
And his ^rgi mnA >s wis()om*s ^ed strength, 
With all JK^th-s gmces witen^. 

Cre, Tis tpci mugl\> 
Obi teppy nuitfiw 1 C^irsi thftu him Nicandcr ? 

Nic, No, Ion; 'twas the name dvat matron 
cbP¥S 
Who ^v^ \am la iny care. 

Cr^. 'TUenJftpbeitj 
Ion shall reign in Athens. Kppw'st thou, love^ 
The cursed ^^R which this ^lian herp, 
And the vile maid-: 

Nic. The priestess, it should seem. 
With Xuthus, has con^ire4 to fix his race 
On AthepV throne 

Cre. But never shall his race 
That sceptre wi?ld. 

Nic, It never shall, Creusa. 
I have a mfi^i^ 

Cre. My means, thauk Heaven, are surer. [A ude. 

Nic, Qut J will tell thee all fro^n tirst to last 
Hear, then, and weigh my words, fur fate is in 

them. 
Xuthu% the A^Piuan king 

Cre, I think not of Itim. 

Nic Beware of that. ^ Whate'cr thou think'st, 
Creusa, 
Xuthus must still reign on, thy lord and hus- 
band. 

Cre, Xuthus, my lord ! then what art tl^ou, 
Nicander? 
Dost thou despise me fpr a crinoe thyself 
Hast fofced me to cpmmit P My soul was thine, 
Even when I gave my hand, and still remains 
Undaunted, i^ndefiled. 

jyiic. I know it well. 
Thou dearest, best of women. My torn heart 
Drops blood while I propose it, yet we must. 
We must for ever part. Forbear, Creusa ! 
Tliat killing look strikes through me. Think, Oh, 

thiilk, 
What in this age of absence I liave borne, 
Uqw g^bated each tender thought, and lirctd 
For thy dear sake, a victim to despair. 

Vol, I. 



But now if thou consent'st, all, all is mine. 
And I forgive my fate. The dear, dear boy, 
I have a means to place him o^ the throne 
Secure as we could wish. 

Cre, Secure he shall be ; 
I will proclaim him to the world as mine, 
And Athens shall with joy receive its sovereign ; 
The tyrant Xuthus shall hie taught to fear 
A master's frown. 

Nic, Thy raslmess, my CreuSa, 
May rt|in all. 

Cre. I will be rash, if this 
Be rashness, to declare to earth, to Heaveu, 
A mother's heart-felt joy, whose only child, 
Snatched from tlie grave, unhoped for, comes to 

claim, 
With every grace and every virtue crowned, 
The imperial seat of his great ancestors. 
And shall we want a means ? 

Nic, We need not wait; 
For by my care the important means is found 
Already, and no human power but tliine 
Can hinder our success. I would have hid 
The secret fro|n thee till tliy wijjhed consent 
Had given my purpose strength ; hut thou de- 
featist 
My utmost caution, and wilt force mc tell thee, . 
Ilyssus is young Ion !-r-Ha ! Creusa ! 
What means this look? Good Heaven ! How her 

eye fixes ! 
What have I done ? What said, which could at- 
tack 
The -seats of sense with this amazing force ? 
My wife, my queen, Oh speak ! 

Cre. Off, touch me not ; 
Thou caqst not bring relief. Ob, I am cursed 
Beyond all power of aid ! Thou too art cursed. 
And know'st -it not ! He dies, he dies, Nican- 
der! 

Nic, Amazement! Who? 

Cre, Oh, had he not been mine. 

His youth, his softness, each attracting grace 

I should have staid whole ages, ere in thought 
I had consented to so damned a deed. 
Tears, tears, why burst ye not? But what have I 
To do with tears ? Those are for tender mothers. 
The tjgress weeps not o'er her mangled prey. 
He dies, he dies, Nicander ! 

Nic, Who? Ilyssus? 
Speak, speak, Creusa ! 

Cre, rhorbas urged the deed. 
And I consented ; at the fea^t he dies 
By poison. Oh, my soul ! 

Nic, Fty, then, this instant ! 
Perhaps thou may'st prevent it ; as thou cam'st 
He parted hence. I knew not to his death ! 

Cre, I go, I fly, 

Nk, Yet stay, thy rashness tliere, 
If fate has saved him, may undo us yet. 
Tlie Pythia ! true, the PythiA shall rush in 
To stop the fatal banquet, and declare 
The feast uid^allowed ; at this lucky moment 
4R 
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She waits me in the temple. Stay, Creusa. 

[Exit Nieander. 
Cre. The Pytliia, no ; I will myself outstrip 



The lightoing^s speed. Whatever be the event, 
Tis not too utte to die. [Esit 



ACT V. 



SCENE I^The Laurel Grove. 

Enter Phorbas and Lycea. 

Lye. Oh, earth ! Oh, Heaven ! Oh, wretched, 
wretched Athens ! 

Phor. Speak on, Lycea ; wherefore art thon 
silent ? 
Why dost thou lead me to this secret shade ? 
What mean thy flowing tears f 

Lmc. The qaeen, the queen ! 

Fhor. Say, what of her? 

Lye, I know not ; all to me 
Is terror and confusion. 

Phor. What thou know'st 
Relate. 

Lye. She sent me forth to seek thee, Phorbas; 
I found thee not, but met, at my return, 
Creusa's self. Despair was in her eyes, 
With hasty steps she shot impatient by me, 
Nor listened wnen I spake. I followed wonder^ 

And entered the pavilion. 

Phor. The pavilion ! 
Why, Went she to the banquet ? 

Lye. Eager went, . 

Despair and anguish mixing in her look. 
But, O good Heaven ! how changed was that de- 
spair 
To inexpressive joy, when, from the crowd, 
She learnt Ilyssus had delayed the feast, 
And won the king once more to ask her presence. 
' Where is he ? let me clasp him to my breast/ 
She cried ; * I now no lonj!:er will resist 

* Heaven's high command.' Imperial Xuthus rose. 
With transport, to receive her ; and loud shouts 
Proclaimed the people's joy. When, death to 

sight ! 
Eternal pain to memory! the slave 
Presents the goblet ; ' Fill,* she cried, * a third ! 

* I, too, will hail Ilyssus king of Athens. 

* But, first, all swear, swear by immortal Jove, 

* By the far darting god who here prendes, 

* And the chaste guardian of our native fanes, 

* Swear here, swear all, and binding be the oath, 

* Ilyssus only shall be Athens' king/ 

jPAor. What could she mean ? 

Lye. Attentive Xuthus caught, 
With joy, the happy omen, and all swore 
Illysus only should be Athens' king. 
This done, I saw her from Ilyssus* hand 
Snatch the dire goblet, and to him resign 
Her own untouched. The slave, who mixed the 

draught. 
Turned pale and trembled ; t, with eager zeal. 
Pressed forward, but in vain ; she firmly grasped 



The bowl, and drank it to the dregii. 
Pkor. The poison, ha! — ^I knew her foolish 
fondness 
Would start at murder's name. But wherefore 

die? 
Why turn upon herself her impious rage ? 
*Twas madness all; or else some new contri- 
vance. 
Some fresh .£olian fraud. I care not what 
I yet will blast tlieir schemes. Yes, let her di^ 
By her own folly perish. Athens still 
Survives, and smJl survive. I must be sadden. 
She, doubtless, will betray me to the king. 
And cut off even this hist resource. Lycea, 
Be secret, and thy country shall be fi^ee. 
Lye. Were it not better, Phorbas, first to see 
her. 
Perhaps, some secret nnrevealed may lurk 
Beneath this shew of unexampled rashness. 
She left the banquet soon, and, with the Pytfaia, 
Entered the temple. 

Phor. With the Pythia, say'st thou? 
Then there is mischief toward. 

Lye. Yet now alone 
We may surprise her, for I saw the maid 
Quick from the fane return with hasty steps, 
As if dispatched on some important message ; 
Perhaps to find thee out Sure thou shouldst see 
her. 
Phor. And perish, hal No, no, my sacred 
country. 
Too much f|lready have I been deceived ; 
I will not leave thee in a woman's power. 
Yet hold, Lycea may inform her of them, - 
And my designs prove yet abortive. Maid, 
Thy presence may be needful. 
Xyc. Mine ! good Heaven ! 
In what ? Creusa will require my aid ; 
At least my tears are due to my poor queen 
In her last moments. 

Phor. Stay, she wants them not ;, 
I know the poison's force too well, Lycea, 
To fear a death so sudden. This way, maid ; 
Nay, thou must go; I shall have business for 

thee. 
Some secret message to the queen, Lycea, 
Which thou alone canst bear. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IL 

Enter Pythia and Nicanseb. 

Pyth. *Twas he, I saw him, and Lycea with 
him. 
Sure he should be informed ! Thou hearest me 
not 
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Nic This action of the qaeen sits near my 

Pyth, She bade me tell thee — ^Bat why waste 
we time? 
Thou now maVst enter at the postern gate. 
Unseen by ail. 
Nk, why didst thou not rush in, and stop the 
feast? 
Thy speedy presence there bad saved us all. 
Py/A. What could I do ? The queen was there 
already, 
And all seemed peace and ioy; could I suspect 
That poison lurked beneath so fair a seeming ? 
Nic. She breaks through my designs. — ^Unhap- 
py woman ! 
My soul bleeds for her, and confusion hangs 
On every rising thought The dear, dear boy ! 
Where is he? at the banquet still? 
Py/A. He is. 
Itic. And where Creusa ? 
Pyth, I already told thee, 
But thou regardest not, in the temple's gloom 
Retired she sits, expecting thy approach. 
We there may settle all. 
Nic. I fear her much. 
Thou seest her passions are too near concerned 
To be of use to us; thy cooler sense 
Must here direct us. Doth the poison's power 
Affect her yet? 

Pyth. ^fot yet; I would have tried 
Some powerful antidote to quell its force ; 
But she refuses life, and only begs 
To see her son and thee. 

Nic. I will attend 
Upon the instant But first hear me, Pythia; 
Thou seest on what a precipice we stand; 
It were in vain to hope we could conceal 
Tlie truth from Xuthns ; from the rest we may; 

Tis thy task, therefore 

Pyih. What? to own the fraud, 
Andpublish to the king, that Delphi's shrine 
Is not oracular ? Ha ! 

Ntc. To the king 
Twere better sure to publish the deceit 
Than to the world ; and, where's the means but 

this, 
To hide it? By Creusa's art thou say'st 
He is already bound in solemn oaths 
To leave Ilyssus heir to Athens' throne. 
Canst thou not add still stronger oaths, or ere 
Thou dost reveal the secret of our fate? 
Then who shall dare to break them? Shall the 

king? 
Thou know st his scrupulous piety extends 
Almost to weakness. What should tempt him 

to it? 
Creusa dead can frame no schemes against him ; 
Tlie boy to him alone must owe his greatness; 
And for Nicander, never more shall Greece 
Hear his forgotten name. 

Pyth. It must be so ; 
And yet 



Ntc. What yet ? To Phorbas thou with ease 
Ma/st own the truth. He will not start at fraud 
In sacred things. But see, the queen approaches^ 
Impatient of our stay. She changes not ! 
The bloom of health is still upon her cheek ! 
Fain would I hope*— But hopes, alas! are 

vain. 

What hast thou done, Creusa ? 

Cre. [Entering.] Saved Ilyssus ! 

Nic. Thou mightst have lived with honour. 

Cre. Lived ! good Heaven ! 
I start, I tremble at the thoughts of life. 
Canst thou reflect on what I had designed. 
On what I am, and what, alas ! I have been. 
And not perceive death was my only refuge ? 
Am I not Xuthus' wife ? and what art thou ? 
O hadst thou seen the torments of my soul. 
When in one hasty moment it ran o'er 
The business of an age, weighed all events, 
Saw Xuthus, thee, Ilyssus, Athens, bleed 
In one promiscuous carnage ! Light, at length. 
Burst through the gloom, and heaven's own voice 

procUumed 
One victim might suffice. 
For Xuthus honour strove, and mightier love 
Assumed Nicander's cause. Who, then, could 

fall? 
Could Xuthus? Could Nicander!— No; Creusa. 

Nic* Would thou hadst been less kind ! — But, 
O my queen. 
To blame thee now were vain. 
Cre. To blame ! 'tis praise, 
1*is triumph I demand. He lives ! he reigns ! 
Young Ion lives ! voung Ion reigns in Athens ! 
O bring him, Pythia, bring him to my arms ; 
Let me but pour a last sad blessing o'er him, 
And death has lost its terrors. 
How now, Lycea ? 

£n/er Lycea, hoMtily. 

lAfc, Mighty queen, I know not 
If thy command would authorize the attempt, 
But Phorbas, with an armed Athenian band. 
Now enters the paviliof), to destroy 
The king and young Ilyssus. 

Nic, Earth and Heaven ! 
What saVst thou, maid ? 

Cre. O let me fly to save him ! 
Here shall their poniards-^— 

Nic. Rest ^ou there, Creusa. 
Thy embassies to-day have nroved too fatal. 
My life for his I save him from the stroke, 
And on the instant send him to thy arms. 
Now, fate, be doubly mine ! [Exit. 

Cre. 0% let me go, I will not be restrained. 
They tear him piecemeal ! 

P^^A. Patience, mighty queen ! 
What man can do Nicander will perfbrm. 

Cre. He is a father only to my chilc^ . 
He cannot tell them what a mother feels . ■ 
Phorbas was bom the curse of me and mine. 
I mi^t have known to what his impious rage 
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Would urge him on, and siioM have linft in- 

fonned hiin. 

Gods ! must I never know sweet ^eace agfttn ! 
Not even in death have rest ! 
Pi/th. Behold, who comes 
To bless thee ere thou diest, and cease to niiirmut 
At Ileaven*s high will. 

Enter Ilyssus. 



Cre. It is, it is Ilyssus 

Mv son, my son ! 
'liys. Good Heavens ! and do I live 

To see a parent melt in fondness o'er me ! 

Aletes saved me from the soldiers' arms. 
And bade me fly to find a mother here. 
Art thou, indeed, that mother, mighty queen ! 
And may I call thee so ? Thou art [ thy looks, ; 
Thy tears, thy kind embraces — all, all proclaifti , 
The truth.— 6 let me thus, thus on my knees — 
Cre, Rise, rise, my child ; I am, I am thy mio- 

ther. 
Ilyt. O sacred sound, Ilyssus is no more 
That outcast youth. A mother and a queen 
He finds at once. 

Cre. But art thou safe, my child ? 
Hast tliou no wound ? 

Ifys. The oW grey-headed man. 
Who brought this mom the ne\\% of thy arrivaly 
Had raised against my breast his eager sword, 
Defenceless I ; when good Aletes came 
And snatched me from the stroke. I would have 

staid. 
Unarmed with him have staid, but his coranMnd 
Was absolute, that I shouM fly to find. 
What I have found, a mother ! ^Embracing. 
Yet, oh, queen ! 

Why am I thus encompassed nxmd with won- 
der? 
May I not know this riddle of my fate ? 
Why first condemned to pass my infant days 
In this obscure retreat? If I am thine. 
Thy son, illustrious queen, 9Btre I was bom 
To thrones and empires f 

Cre. Thou art born to tihroiieSy 
And shalt in Athens i^ign. 

J/ys. As Xuthus' heir ? 
Is Xuthus, then, my vre ? For^e Me, queen^ 
I have a thousand, and a thoasand doubta 
Can Xuthus be my sire ? 
Pyth. Forbear, Ilyssus^ 
Nor pness thy fate tdo far. When time petauta, 
lliou shait know all. 

Cre. Shalt know it now, tivBSils. 
Not Xttthos is thy sire, but that brave man. 
Who but this instant snatched th«e from Ifiy ftke^ 
And by that act proclaimed hittMelf a fadicir, 
Ifys. Aletes? 

Cre. Not Aleces, bnt NtoUMter, 
My wedAed lord, ihy sire '—And see, fie ttltatB 
To bless thee, andconfinntlle «acted«ralh.<^&^ 
Good Heaven, he bledto ! 



Enter Nicander. 

. Nic. To death, to deaA, Crenstu 
Amid the fray I met the fate I soogfit A>r. 
All else is safe, aiftd Xuthas now mlrs^ies 
A scattered few, who fall beneatn his sword.— 

Where is'tny boy?- ^Ye guaiTls of intibcelice ! 

How has he been beset, and how escaped ! 
Where is my boy ? fok* I may own him now, 
And clasp him to my bueast; no moi^ AletiBSy 
The sage instructor of a ^uth unknown. 
But the dear father weeping o*er his child. 

litfi. Ob, sir, what gratitude befoi^ ins][>ir^ 
Let duty pay. 

Nic. I have no time to waste 
In fondness now. Hear my last Words, IMsus, 
And bind them to thy heart Thoii still must 

live 
The son of Xuthus. The good Pythia here 
Will tell thee all the story of thy fate : 
And ma/st thou prosper as thou dost obey 
Her sacred counsel ! Xuthus, too, must know 
The fatal tale ; but to the world beade 
It must be hid in darkness. 

Pyth. Phorbas sure 
Should be informed. 

Nic. Phorbas has breathed his last ; 
And the bribed slave, who mixed the poisonous 

draught, 
Fell by this hand. — ^Ilyssus, oh, farewell ! 
I will not bid adieu to thee, Creusa ; 
Thy colour changes, and the lamp of life 
Fades in thy eye ; we soon shall meet again. 

Ilyssus, oh f 

J/vf . How hard he grasps my hand ! 
My lord, my father ! Have 1 learned so late 
To call thee by that name, and must I lose. 

For ever lose ? Good Heaven 1 she gmsps me 

too! 
What means it, Pytlua ? the coM damps of death 
Are on her. 

Cre. Oh ! my child, enquire no farther; 
nris fitting we should pert. Lycea, Py^ia, 
Intreat of Xuthu»— yet I need not fear 
His goodness; though I wronged lum, foully 

wronged him. 
He yet will prove a father to my child. 
And from the worfd conceal the fktal tnrth. 



Oh, I am cold— what bolts of ice dioot through 

me! 
How my limbs shiver ! — Nearer yet, my dhiW ; 
My sight grows dittt, and I coidd wuih to ga£e 
For ever on thee. — —Oh ! it will not be— — 

Ev'n thon art lost, Ihrssns !' Oh-i- — ^FVneweD. 

[Dies. 
Ily$. She dies, she dies ! Was I, then, only 

mocked . 
With a vahi dream of bliss, to be phitaged bock 
In deeper misery ? Did I but hear 
The tender name of dtM breathed fotadly o^ 

me, 
To make me feel what 'tis to km tbit naaiet 
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Oh, I am ten tmies mor&an orphaQ now. 
Than when I knew no parents f 

Enter Xuthus, ^c, 
Xut. Where is thu murderess^ who» with vile 
deceit, 
Seemed to consent to ours and Heaven's designs. 
Only to make us a more easy prey 

To her assassins ? ^Ha, Creusa dead ! 

And the brave stranger who preserved us all ! 

Is he, too, dead ? ^The boy 

Pyth. Ilvssus lives. 
And thou hast sworn, great king, that he shall 

reign 
Supreme in Athens. Say, dost thou confirm 



That oath? 

Xut. I do, by Heaven ! 
Pyth: Ask here no more. 
The fatal tale is for thy private ear. 
Retire, and learn it all. For poor Creusa, 
She wronged not thee, upon herself alune 
She drew Heaven's vengeance. And too surely 

proves. 
That murder, but intentional, not Wruu^t 
To horrid act, before the eternal throne 
Stands forth the first of crimes. Who dare assume, 
Unwarranted, Heaven's high prerogative 
O'er life and death, with £>uble force shaU find 
Turned on themselves the mischiefs they design- 
ed. [Exeunt i 
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MEN. 



Barba&ossa, uturper of Algiers. 
Selim, ionafthe deceated princi, 
Othman, hit friend, 
Sadi, friend to Otkman. 
Aladiv f partizan of Barharotsa, 
Officer. 

.Scene — The Royal Palace rf Algiers.' 



Slaoe. 

WOMEN. 
Zaphira, widow of the deceased prince^ 
Irene, daughter to Barbarossa. 
Slave. 

Officers^ Attendants^ and SUgves. 

—Time'^Afrw hours about midnight. 



ACT L 



SCENE L 

Enter Othman and a Slave. 

0th. A STRANGER^ sa/st thott, that eoqiuTes of 
Othman? 

Slave. He does ; and waits admittance. 

0th. Did he tell 
His name and qualitj f 

Slave. That he declined : 
But called himself thj friend. 

0th. Where didst thou see him ? 

Slave. Even now, while twilight closed the day, 
I spied him 
Musing amid the ruins of yon tower, 
That overhangs the flood. On m^ approach. 
With aspect stem, and words of import dark. 
He questioned me of Othman. Then the tear 
Stole from his eye. But when I talked of power 
And courtly honours here conferred on thee. 
His frown grew darker : ' AllI wish,' he cried, 
' Js to confer with him, and then to die !* 

0th. What may this mean ?—— Conduct the 
stranger to me. [Exit Slave. 

Perhaps some worthy dtizen, returned 
From voluntary exile to Algiers, 
Once known in happier days. 



Enter Sadi. 



Ah, Sadi here ! 

My honoured friend ! 

SadL Stand off— pollute me not ! 
These honest arms> though worn with want, dit- 

dain 
Thy gor^us trappings, earned by foul dishonour. 

0th. Forbear thy rash reproaches : for beneath 
This habit, which, to thy mistaken eye, 
Confirms my guilt, I wear a heart as true 
As Sadi's to my king. 

SadL Why then beneath 
This cursed roof, this black usurper's nalace^ 
Darest thou to draw infected air, and live 
The slave of insolence ! Why lick the dust 
Beneath his feet, who laid Algiers in ruin ? 
But age, whicli should have taught Uiee honest 

caution. 
Has taught thee treacheiy ! 

0th. Mistaken man ! 
Could passion prompt me to licentious speech 
like th mc 

Sadi. Peace, false one ! peace ! The slave to 
power 
Still wears a pliant toQgoew— Ob, shame! to dwell 
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With murder, Iiist^ and rapine ! did he not 
€?ome from ^e depdis of ^area's soHtude, 
With fair pretence of faith and firm alliance ? 
Did not our grateful king, with open arms^ 
Receive him as his ^est? O fatal hour ! 
Did he not, then, wi^ hot, adulterous eve. 
Gaze on the queen Zaphira ? Yes, 'twas lust, 
Lust gave the infernal whisper to his soul, 
And bEule him murder, if he would enjoy ! 
O complicated horrors ! hell-bom treachery I 
Then fell our country, when good Selim died ! 
Yet thou, pernicious traitor, unabashed^ 
Canst wear the murderer's badge ! 
0th, Mistaken man ! 

Yet hear me, Sadir 

Sadi. What can dishonour plead ? 
0th. Yet blfune not prudence. 
SadL Prudence ! the stale pretence of every 
knave ! 
The traitor's ready mask ! 

Oth. Yet still I love thee; 
Still, unprovoked by thy intemperate zeal: 
Could passion prompt me to licentious speech. 
Bethink thee ! — mignt I not reproach thy flight 
With the foul names of fear and perfidy ? 
Didst thou not fly, when Barbarossa's sword 
Reeked with the blood of thy brave country- 
men? 
What then did I ?-^Beneath this hated roof. 

In pi^ to mj widowed queen 

SaaL In pitv ? 

0th, Yes, Sadi; Heaven is my witness, pity 

swayed me. 
Sadi, Words, words! dissimulation all, and 

guilt! 
0th, With honest guile I did mroll my name 
In the black list of JKirbarossa's friends : 
In hope, that some propitious hour might rise, 
When Heaven would dash the murderer from 

his throne, 
And give young Selim to his orphaned people. 
Sadi, Indeed ! can'st thou be true ? 
0th, By Heaven, I am. 
Sadi. Why then dissemble thus ? 
0th. Have I not told thee ? 
I held it vain to stem the tyrant's power 
By the weak eflbrts of an ill-timed rage. 
Sadi, Enoogh: I find thee honest; and with 
pride 
Will jom thy counsels. This, my faithful arm. 
Wasted with misery, shall gain new nerves 
For brave resolves. Can aught, my friend, be 

done? 
Can aught be dared ? 

0th, We groan beneath the scourge. 
This very morn, on false pretence of vengeance 
For the' foul murder of our honoured king. 
Five guiltless wretches perished on the rack. 
Our lon^loved friends, and bravest citizens, 
Self-banished to the desert, mourn in exile: 
While the fell tyrant lords it o'er a crew 
Of abject sycophants, the needy tools 



Of power usurped, and a degenerate train 
Of slaves in arms. 

SadL O my devoted country ! 
But say, the widowed queen — my heart bleeds 
for her. 

0th. If pain be life, she lives : But in such 
woe, 
As want and slavery mi^t view with pity, 
And bless their happier lot ! Hemmed round by 

terrors, 
Of every joy through seven long years bereft, 
She mourns her murdered lord, her exiled son. 
Her people fallen : the murderer of her lord, 
Returning now from conquest o'er the Moors, 
Tempts &r to marriage : spurred at once by lust, 
And black ambition. But with noble firmness, 
Surpassing female, she rejects his vows. 
Scorning the horrid union. Meantime he, 
With ceaseless hate, pursues her exiled son; 
And — O detested monster ! [He weeps. 

SadL Yet more deeds 
Of cruelty! Just Heaven ( 

0th. His rage pursues 
The virtuous youth, even into foreign dimes. 
Ere this, perhkps, he bleeds. A murdering ruffian 
Is sent to watch his steps, and plunge the dagger 
Into his guiltless breast. 

Sadi. Is this thy faith ! 
Tamely to witness to sudi deeds of horror ! 
Give me thy poignard; lead me to the tyrant 
What though surrounding guard s 

0th. Repress thy rase. 
Thou wilt alarm ttie piuace, wilt involve 
Thyself, thy friend, in ruin. Haste thee hence ; 
Haste to the remnant of our loyal friends^ 
And let maturer coundls rule thy zeal. 

Sadi. Yet let us ne'er forget our prince's 
wrongs. 
Remember, Othman, (and let vengeance rise) 
How in the panes of death, and in his gore 
Weltering, we found our prince ! The deadly 



Deep in his heart was fixed ! His royal blood. 
The life-blood of his people, o'er the bath 
Ran purple ! Oh, rememoer ! and revenge ! 

0th, Doubt not my zeal. But haste, and seek 
our friends. 
Near to the western port Almanzor dwells, 
Yet unseduced by Barbarossa's power. 
He will disclose to thee if aught be heard 
Of Selim's safeQr, or (what more I dread) 
Of Selim's death. Thence best may our resolves 
Be drawn hereafter. But let caution guide thee. 
For in these walks, where tyranny and guilt 
Usurp the throne, wakeful suspidon dwells. 
And squint-eyed jealousy, prone to pervert 
Even looks and smiles to treason. 

SadL I obey thee. 
Near to the western port, thou sayest 

0th. Even there. 
Close by the blasted paloaf-tree, where the mosque 
O'erlooks the dty. Haste thee hence, my friend. 
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I would oot have thee found witbiii tbese walls. 

[FUmritk, 
And hark ! these warlikfi Bounds proclaim the ap- 
proach 
Of the proud Barbarossa, with his train. 

B^ne 

Sadi, Ma^ dire disease and pestilence 
Hang o'er his steps ! Farewell — temewhv, Otb- 



Thy queeu'sy thy prince's, and thy country's 
wrongs iJMt Sadi, 

0th, When I focfet theniy be conlempt mv 
lot! 
Yet, for the love I bear tibem, I must wrap 
My deep reaentments in the specious guise 
Of smiles, and fair deportment. 

Enter BAaBAROssA, Guardiy ^c. 

B4fr, Valiant OthmaRy 
Are diese vile slaves impaled ? 

0th, My lord, they are. 

Bar, Did not the rack extort confession from 
them? 

0th, They died obdurate : while the melting 
crowd 
Wept at their groans and anguish. 

Air. Curse on their womanish hearts ! What, 
pity slaves, 
Whom my supreme decree condemned to tor- 
ture? 
Are ye not all slaves^ to whom my nod 
Gives life or death ? 

0th, To doubt thy will is treason. 

Mar, I love thee, faithful Othovm : but why 
sits 
That sadness on thy brow : For oft I find thee 
Musii^ and sad, while jov for my return. 
My sword victorious, and the Moors o'erthrown, 
Kesounds through all mv palace. 

0th, Mighty warrior] 
The soul, intent on offices of love. 
Will oft neglect, or scorn, the weaker proof 
Which smiles or speech can give. 

Bar. WeU: be it so. 
To guard Algiers from anarchy's misrule, 
J swa^ the r^al Keptre. Who deserve^ 
Shall meet protection :. and who merits not. 
Shall meet my wrath in thunder. But 'tis strange, 
That when, with open arms, I would receive 
Young Selim ; would restore the crown, which 

death 
Eeft from his father's head — r-Ue scorns my 

bounty. 
Shuns me with sullen and obdurate hate. 
And proudly kindles war in foreign climes, 
Against my power, who saved hie bleeding coun- 
trv. 

0th. *i\s strange indeed— 

Enter Aladin. 
Jh, Brave prince, I bring thee tidings 
Of high concern to Alters and thee. 



Young Selim is no more. 

0th. Selim no more ! Indeed ! 

Bar. Indeed 1 why th^ astonishment? 
He was our bitterest foe. 

0th. So perish all tliy causeless enamies ! 

Bar, What says the mmour? 
How died the pnnce, and whe^e ? 

Ala. Tim rumour tells. 
That fbiogtp Oran, he there bagged suecowrs 
From Feraioand of Sp^n, to invade Algierfi. 

Bar. From Christian do|^ 1 

0th. How ! league wiUi i^^els ! 

Ala. And there held council with the haughty 
Spaniard, 
To conquer and dethrone thee : but ip v^ : 
For in a dark encounter with two alcvv^ 
Wherein the one fell by his youthfii) ariPi 
Selim at length was shun. 

Bar. Ungrateful boy ! 
Oft have 1 courted him tp m^t my kmdfiess; 
But still in vain ; he 8hmW!?d vg^ like a pesti* 

lence: 
Nor could I e'er beh(4d him^ since th^ down 
Covered his manly c^ei^. How maiiy years 
Numbered he ? 

0th. I tluok, acarce thirt^n, when his father 
died; 
And now, some twenty. 

Bf^r. Othmap, now for proof 
Of undissembled servipe. Well I know. 
Thy long experienced faith hath placed thee high 
In the queen's eon^deoce : ^e crowii I wear 
Yet totters on my head, till marriage->rites 
Have made her min^* Oth4pai^ she mu^ be 

won. 
Plead thou my <^se of Ipve : bid her dry np 
Her fruitless tears : p^int forth her long delays ; 
Wake all dnj eloqueuoe : Make her but min^ 
And smoh nnsQught r^wi^rd sha^ crown thy zeal^ 
As shall out-soar thy wishes. 

0th, Mighty king, 
Where duty bids, I go. 

Bar, Then haste thee, Oth^ian, 
Ere yet the rumour of her son's decease 
Hath reached her ear; ere yet the mQurofuI tale 
Hath whelmed h^r in a new abys^ pf WQ^ 
And quenched all soft affection, save for him. 
Tell her, I come, borne on the wii)gs of love ! 

Haste fly 1 follow thee. [Krit Othman. 

Now, Aladin, 

Now fortune b^rs us to the wished-for pprt : 
We ride fccure on hfiv udost prosperous pillow. 
This was the rock I dreaded. Dos^ not think 
The attempt was greatly daring? 

Ala, Bold as j^e^dfuC 
What booted it, to c^t the old serpen^ o|r, 
While the young adder nested i|i his pl^q^? 

S»r, True: We have cpnipiered uow. Al^ 
giers is min^ 
Without a rival. Thus, great souls a^nire ; 
And boldly snatch at crowps, beyond tne reach 
Of coward con^ieufio* Yet I wouder much, 
3 
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Omar returns not: Omar, whom I tent 

On this high trust I fear, 'tis he hath fallen. 

Didst thou not say two slaves encountered Selim ? 

AUu Ay, two ; 'tis rumoured so. 

Bar. And that one fell ? 

AUu Even so: by Seiim's hand; while his 
companion 



Planted his "happier steel in Selim's heart 

Bar, Omar, I fear, is fallen. From my right 
hand 

I gave my signet to the trusty slave : 
And bade him send it, as the certain pledge 
Of Selim's death, if sickness.or captivity. 
Or wayward fat^ should thwart his quick return. 

AUl iThe rumour yet is young ; perhaps fore- 
runs 
The trus^ slave's approach. 

Bar, We'll wait the event 
Mean time ^ve out, that now the widowed 

<^ueen 
Hath dned her tears, prepared to crown my love 
By marriage-rites : spread wide the flattering tale : 
For if persuasion wm not her consent^ 
Power shall compel. 

AUl It is, indeed, a thought 
Which prudence whispers. 

Bar. Thou, brave Akdin, 
Hast been the firm companion of my deeds : 
6oon shall my friendship's warmth reward ihy 

faith. 
This night my will devotes to feast and joy. 
For conquest o'er the Moor. Hence, Aladin ; 
And see the night-watch close the palace round. 
j_ [Exit Aladin. 
Now to the queen. My heai^pands with hope. 
Let high ambition flourish : in Selim's blood 
Its root is struck : from this, the rising stem 
Proudly shall branch o'er Afric's contment, 
(And stretch from shore to shore. My wayward 
4aught^r ! 

jEnfer Irene. 

What, drowned in tears? Sdll will thy folly 

thwart 
]^h purpose of my soul ? When pleasures spring 
Beneath our feet, thou spurn'st the proffered boon, 
To dwell with sorrow. Why these sullen tears ? 

Irene. Let not these tears offend my father's eye; 
They are the tears of pity. Fron^ the queen 
J come, thy suppliant 

Bar. On some rude request 
What wouldst thou urge ? 

Irene. Thy dread return from war. 
And proffered love, have opened every wound 
The sofl and lenient hand of time had closed. 
If ever gentle pity touched thy heart, 
Now, let it melt f urge not thy harsh command 
To see her ! her distracted soul is bent 
To mourn in solitude. She asks no more. 

Bar. She mocks my love. How many tedious 
years 
Have I endured her coyness? IM qot >frar, 

Vol, L 



And great ambition, called me from Algiers, 
Ere £is, my power had reaped what sl^ denies. 
But tbere^s a cause, which touches on my peace. 
And bids me brook no more her false deJays. 

Irene. Oh, frown not thus ! Sure pity ne'er de« 
served 
A parentis frown ! but look more kindly on mf » 
Let thy consenting pity mix with mine. 
And heal the woes of weeping majesty I 
Unhappy aneen ! 

Bar. What means that gushing tear ? 

Irene. Oh, never shall Irene taste of peace, 
While poor Zaphtra mourns ! 

Bar. Is this my child ? 
Perverse and stubborn! — ^As thou lovest tliy 

peace, 
Dry up thy tears. What ! damp the general tri 

umph 
That echoes through Alters ! which now shall 

pierce 
The vaulted Heaven, as soon as fame shall spread 
Young Selim's death, my empire's bitterest foe 

Irene. O senerous Selim ! [Weeps, 

Bar. Ah f there's more in this ! 
Tell me, Irene, on thy du^^, tell me. 
As thou* dost wish, I would not cast thee o£^ 
With an incensed father's curses on thee. 
Now, tell me why, at this detested name of Se* 

lim. 
Afresh thy sorrow streams? 

Irene. Yes, I will tell thee. 
For he is gone, and dreads thy hate no more ! 
My father knows, that scarce nve moons are past, 
Since the Moors seized, and sold me at Oran, 
A hopeless captive in a foreien clime. 

Bar. Too well I know, and rue tlie fatal day. 
But what of this ? 

Irene. Why should I tell, what horrors 
Did then beset my soul ? Oft have I told thee, 
How midst the throng, a youth appeared: bis 

eye 
Bright AS the morning star \ 

Bar. And was it &lim ? 
Did he redeem thee ? 

Irene. Witli unsparing hand 
He paid the allotted ransom : And oWbade 
Avarice and appetite. At his feet I wept. 
Dissolved in tears of gratitude and joy. 
But, when I told my quality and birth. 
He started at the name of Barlmrossa ; 
And thrice turned pale. Yet, with recovery mild^ 
* Go to Algiers,' he cried ; * protect my mother, 
' And be to her, what Selim is to tliee.' 
Even such, mv father, was the generous youth, 
Who, by the hands of bloody, bloody men. 
Lies numbered with the dead. 

Bar. Amazement chills me ! 
Was this thy unknown friend concealed from me ? 
False, faithless child ! 

Irene. Could gratitude do less ? 
He said tliy wrath pursued him ; thence conjiH 
red me 

4S 
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Not to reveal his name. 

Bar. Thou treacherous maid * 
To stoop to freedom from thy father^s foe ! 

Irene, Alas, my father ! 
He never was thy foe. 

Bar. What ! plead for Selim ! 
Away. He merited the death he found ! 
O coward ! traitress to thy father'^ glory ! 
Thou shouldst have lived a sUve, been sold to 

shame. 
Been badished to the depth of howling deserts, 
Been aught but what thou art, rather than blot 
A father's honour by a deed so vile : 
Hence, from my sight ! Hence, thou unthankful 

child! 
Beware thee : shun the queen : nor taint her ear 
With Sclim's fate. Yea^ she shall crown my 
love; 



Or, by our prophet, she shall dread nay power ! 
[Exit iarbarostm* 
Irene. Unhappy queen ! 
To what new scenes of horror art thou doomed ! 
O cruel father ! hapless child ! whom pity 
Compiels to call him cruel ! Generous Seum ! 
Poor injured queen ! She but intreats to die 
In her dear father's tents ! thither, good queen. 
My care shcdl speed thee, while suspicion sleeps. 
What though my frowning father pour his rage 
On my defenceless head ? Yet innocence 
Shall yield her firm support ; and conscious virtue 
Gild all my days. Could I but save Zaphira, 
Let the storm beat. 111 weep and pray, dll she^ 
(Bereft of her loved lord, of every joy bereft I) 
And heaven, forget my father e'er was cruel. 

' [ExiU 



ACT II. 



SCENE i: 



Zap H IRA, andfetnale slaves, discovered. 

ZdLph. When shall I be at peace ! O righte- 
ous heaven, 
Strengthen my fainting soul, which fain would 

rise 
To confidence in thee ! But woes on woes 
Cerwhelm me ! fir^t my husband, now my son, 
Botli dead ! both slaughtered by the bloody 

hand 
Of Barbarossa ! Sweet content, farewell ! 
Farewell, sweet hope ! grief is my portion here. 
O dire ambition ! what infernal power 
Unchained thee from thy native depth of hell. 
To stalk the earth with thy destructive train, 
IVlurder and lust ! to waste domestic peace, 
And every heart-felt joy ! 

Enter 0th ma v. 
O faithful Othman ! 
Our fears were true ! my Selim is no more ! 

0th. Has, then, the fatal secret reached thine 
par? 
Inhuman tyrant ! 

Zaph. Strike him, heaven, with thunder, 
Nor let Zaphira doubt thy providence ! 

0th, Twas what we feared. Oppose not 
heaven's high will. 
Nor struggle with the ten^fold chmn of fate. 
That links thee to thy woes ! Oh, rather yield. 
And wait the happier hour, when innocence 
Shall weep no more. Rest in that pleasing hope, 
And yield thyself to heaven. My honoured 

queen. 
The king 

Zaph. Whom stil'st thou king? 

0th. Tis Barbarossa. 
lie means to see thee 

Zaph. Curses blast the tyrant \ 



Does he assume the name of king? 
0th. He docs. 

Zaph. O title vilely purchased ! by the blood, 
Of innocence ! ^ by treachery and murder ! 
May heaven incensed pour down its vengeance 

on him ; 
Blast all his joys, and turn them into horror ; 
Till phrenzy rise, and bid him curse the hour 
That gave his crimes their birth! my faithfid 

Othman, 
My sole surviving prop ! canst thou devise 
No secret means, by which I may escape 
This hated palace ! with undaunted step 
rd roam the waste, to reach my father's vales 
Of dear Mutija ! Can no means be found. 
To fly these blackening horrors that stirrounid 
me? 
O^A. That hope is vain. The tyrant knows thy 
hate; 
Hence, day and night, his watchful guards envi- 
ron thee, 
Impenetrable as walls of adamant 
Curb, then, tlw mighty griefs : justice and truth 
He mocks as shadows. Bouse not then his aiw 

Let soft persuasion and mild eloquence 
Redeem that liberty, which stem rebuke 
Would rob thee of for ever. 

Zaph. Cruel task ! 
For royal trv to bow, an iniured queen 
To kneel for liberty ! and oh ! to whom ? 
Even to the murderer of her lord and son ! . 
O perish first, Zaphira ! yes, I'll die ! 
For what is life to me ! my dear, dear lord ! 
My hapless child ! yes, I will follow you. 

0th. yf Wl thou not see him, then ? . 

Zaph. I will not, Othman. 
Or if I do, witli bitter imprecation. 
More keen than poison shot from serpent^* 
tongues^ ^ 
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ni pour my curses on htm 1 

Oth. Will Zaphira 
Thus meanly sink in woman's fruitless rage^ 
When she should wake revenge ^ 
Zaph, Revenge ? O tell me — 
Tell me but how ! what can a helpless woman ? 
Oik, Gain but the tyrant's leave, and reach 

thy father : 
Pour thy complaints before him : let thy wrongs 
Kindle ms indignation to pursue 
This vile usurper, till unceasing war 
Blast his iil-gotten power. 

ZapL Ah! sayst thou, Othman ? [Rising, 
Thy words have shot like lightning through my 

frame, 
And all my soul's on fire. Thou faithful friend ! 
Yes; with more gentle speech I will soothe his 

pride; 
Regain my freedom ; reach my father's tents ; 
There pamt my countless woes. lUs kindling 

rage 
Shall wake the vallies into honest vengeance: 
The sudden storm shall pour on Barbarossa ; 
And every glowing warrior steep his shaft 
In deadlier poison, to revenge my wrongs; 

Oth, There spoke the queen. But as thou 

lov'st thy freedom, 
Touch not on Selim's death. Thy soul will kin- 
dle, 
And pasuon mount in flames that will consome 

thee. 
Zaph, My murdered son ! Yes, to revenge thy 

deatli, 
ril speak a language which my heart disdains. 
Oik, Peace, peace ! the tyrant comes : now, 

injured queen. 
Plead for thy freedom, hope for just revenge. 
And check each rising passion ! [ExU Oikman. 

Enter Barbarossa. 

Bar, Hail, sovereign fair! Thrice honoured 
queen ! in whom 
Beauty and majesty conspire to charm ! 
Behold the conaueror, whose deciding voice 
Can speak the late of kingdoms, at &y feet 
Lies vanquished by thy power ! 

2apk. O Barbarossa ! 
No more the pride of conquest e'er can charm 
My widowed heart ! With my departed lord 
My love lies buried ! I should meet thy flame 
With sullen tears and cold indifference. 
Then turn thee to some happier fair, whose heart 
May crown thy growing love, with love sincere ! 
For I have none to give. 

Bar, Love ne'er should die : 
'Tis the soul's cordial : 'tis the fount of life ; 
Therefore should spring eternal in the breast 
One obiect lost, another should succeed ; 
And all our life be love. 

Zaph, Urge me no more : thou might'st with 
equal hope 
Woo the cold marble weeping o'er a Umh, 



To meet thy wishes. Bnt if generous love 
Dwell in thy breast, vouchsafe me proof sincere : 
Give me safe convoy to the native vales 
Of dear Mutija, where my father reigns. 

Bar, O blind to proflfered bliss ! what I fondlj 
quit 
This lofty palace, and the envied pomp 
Of empire,, for an Arab's wandering tent, 
Where the mock chieftain leads his vagrant 

tribes 
From plain to plain, as thirst or famine sways; 
Obscurely vain, and faintly shadows out 
The majesty of kings! Far other joys 
Here shall attend thy call : the winged bark 
For thee shall traverse seas ; and every clime 
Be tributary to Zaphira's charms. 
To thee, exalted fair, submissive realms 
Shall bow the neck; and swarthy kings and 

queens, ; 
From the far distant Niger and the Nile, 
Drawn captive at my conquering chariot wheels, 
Shall kneel before thee. 

Zaph. Pomp and power are toys, 
Which even the mind at ease may well disdain; 
But, ah ! what mockery is the tinsel pride 
Of splendour, when by wasting woes the mind 
Lies desolate within ! Such, such, is mine ! 
O'erwhelmed with ills, and dead to every joy; 
Envy me not this last request, to die 
In my dear father's tents. 

Bar, Thy suit is vain 

Zaph, Thus kneeling at thy feet ^I do b^ 

seech thee. 

Bar, Thou thankless fair f 
Thus to repay the labours of my love ? 
Had I not seized the throne when Selim died, 
Ere this thy foes had laid Algiers in ruin : 
I checked the warring powers, and gave you 
peace. 

Zaph, Peace dost thou call it ! what can worse 
be feared 
From the war's rage, than violence and blood? 
Have not unceasing horrors marked thy reign ? 
Through seven long years thy slaughtering sword 

hath reeked 
With guiltless blood. 

Bar, With guiltless blood ? Take heed 

Rouse not my slumbering rage, nor vindicate 
Thy country's guilt and treason ! 

2!aph, Where violence reigns, there innocence 

. is guilt. 

And virtue, treason. Know, Zaphira scorns 

Thy menace. Yes ; thy slaughtering sword hath 

i-eeked i 

With guiltless blood Through thee exile and 

death 
Have thinned Algiers. Is this thy boasted peace ? 
So might the tyger boast the peace he brii^ 
When he o'erleaps by stealth, and wastes the 
fold. 

Bar, Ungrateful queen ! I will give thee proof 
of love, 
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Beyond thy sex's pride ! Make thee btit mine, 

I will descend the throne, and call thy son 

From hanishment to empire. 
Zaph. Oh, my heart ! 

Can 1 bear this ! 

Inhuman tyrant ! Curses on thy head ! 

May dire remorse and anguish haunt thy throne, 

And 'gender in thy bosom fell despair \ 

Despair as deep as mine ! 
Bar. What means Zaphira ? 

What means this burst of grief? 
ZapL Thou fell destroyer ! 

Had not guile steeled thy heart, awakening con- 
science 

Would flash conviction on thee, and each look, 

Shot from these eyes, be armed with serpent 
horrors, 

1*0 turn thee into stone ! Relentless man ! 

Who did the bloody deed } Qh, tremble guilt. 

Where'er thou art f Look on me ! Tdl me, ty- 
rant, 

Who slew my blameless son ? 
Bar. What envious tongue, 

My foe, hath dared to taint my name with slan- 
der? 

This is the rumour of some cozening slave. 

Who thwarts my peace. Believe it not, Zaphira ; 

Thy Selim lives : nay, more, he soon shall reign, 

If thou consent to bless me. 

Zaph. Never, Oh, never— *— Sooner would I 
roam 

An nnknown enle through die torrid climes 

Of Afric, sooner dwell with wolves and tygers, 

Than mount with diee my murdered selim's 
throne! 
Bar* Rash queen, forbear; think on thy cap- 
tive state : 

Kefneraber, that within these palace walls, 

I am omnipotent : that every knee 

Bends at ray dread approach : that shame and 
honour, 

Reward and punishment, await my nod. 

The vassals of my pleasure. Yield thee, then ; 

Avert the gathering horrors that surround thee. 

And dread my power incensed. 

Zaph. Dares thy licentious tongue pollute mine 
ear 

With diat foul menace ! Tyrant ! Dreadst thou 
not 

The al]-«eeing eye of Heaven, its lifted thunder. 

And all the redoening vengeance which it stores 

For crimes Kke thine? Yet, know, Zaphira scorns 
thee! 

Though robbed by thee of every dear support, 

No tyrant's threat can awe the free-born soul. 

That greatly dares to die. [Exit Zaphira. 

Bar, Where should she learn the tale of Se- 
lim's death ! 

Could Othman dare to tell it ? If he did. 

My rage shall sweep him, swifter than the whirls 
wind. 

To instant death ! Corse (m her tteadinest ! 



She lords it o'er my heart There is a charm 
Of majesty in virtue, tliat disarms 
Reluctant power, and bends the struggling will 
From her most tirm resolve. 

Fnter Aladiv. 

Aladin ! 

Timely thou com'st, to ease my labouring though^ 
That swells with indignation and despair. 
This stubborn- woman 

Ala. What, unconquered still ? 

Bar. The news of Selim's fate hath readied 
her ear. 
Whence could this come ? 

Ala. I can resolve the doubt. 
A female slave, attendant on Zaphira, 
O'erheard the messenger who brou^t the tale^ 
And gave it to her ear. 

Bar. Perdition seize her ! 
Nor threats can move, nor promise now allure 
Her haughty soul : nay, she defies my power. 
And talks of death, as if her female form 
Inshrined some hero's spirit 

AI41. Let her rage foam. 

1 bring thee tidings that will ease thy pain. 
Bar. Sa/st thou ? Speak on ^Oh, give mc 

Quick relief! 

AUu The gallant youth is come, who slew her 
son. 

Bar. Who? Omar? 

Ala. No ; Unhappy Omar fell 
By Selim's hand. But Achmet, whom he joined 
His brave associate, so the youth bids tell thee. 
Revenged his death by Selim's. 

Bar. Gallant youth ! 
Bears he the signet ? 

Ah. Ay. 

Bar. That speaks him true^ Conduct him, 

Aladin. [Exit Aladin, 

This is beyond my hope. The secret pledge 
Restored, prevents suspicion of the deed, 
While it confirms it done. 

Enter Seliu disguised as Acauvr^ and Aladin. 
Se&m, Hail, mighty Barbarossa ! As the pie 

Of Selim's death, behold thy ring restore 
That pledge will speak the rest 

Bar* Rise, valiant youth ! 
But first, no more a slave — I give thee freedom. 
Thou art the youth whom Omar (now no more) 
Joined his companion in this brave attempt? 

Selkn. I am. 

Bar, Then tell me how you sped.-— —Where 
found ye 
That insolent ! 

Selim. We found him at Oran, 
Plotting deep mischief to thy throne and people. 

Bar. Well ye repaid the traitorw— • 

Selim. As we ought. 
While ni^ht drew on, we leapt upon our prey. 
Full at his heait brave Omar ainrad the poignard^ 
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Wbich Selim 8hnii]iiii& wrenched it from his 

handy 
Then plunged it in his breast I hasted on. 
Too late to save, yet I revenged my friend : 
My thirsty dagger, with repeated blows. 
Searched every artery : They fell together. 
Gasping in folds of mortal enmity ; 
And thus in frowns expired. 

Bar, Well liast thou sped. 
Thy dagger did its office, faithful Achmet; 
And high reward shall wait thee.—- One thing 

more 

Be the thought fortunate ! — Go, see the oueen. 
For know, the rumour of her Selim's death 
Hath reached her ear : Hence dark suspicions rise, 
Glancing at me. Go, tell her, that thou saw'st 
Her son expire ; that, with his dying breath, 
He did conjure her to receive my vows, 
And give her country peace. — ^That, sure will lull 
Suspicion. Aladin, that sure will win her. 

Aia, 'TIS wisely thought. — ^It must. 

Enter Or b man. 

Bar. Most welcome, Othman. 
Behold this gallant stranger. He hsdh done 
The state g(wl service. Let some high reward 
Await him, such as may o'erpay his zeal. 
Conduct Ittm to the queen ; for he hath news 
Worthy her ear, from her departed son ; 
Such as may win her love — Come, Aladin ; 
The banquet waits our presence : festal jo^ 
Laughs in the mantling goblet ; and the night, 
Illumined by the taper*s dazzling beam. 
Rivals departed day. [Exeunt Bar. and Ala. 

Selim. What anxious thought 
Rolls in thine eye, and heaves thy labouring 

breast? 
Why joinest thou not the loud excess of joy, 
That riots through the palace ? 

0th. Darest thou teU roe. 
On what dark errand thou art here ? 

SeUm. I dare. 
Dost not perceive the savage lines of blood 
Deform my visage ? Read'st not in mine eye 
Remorseless fury ? — ^I am Selim's murderer. 

Oth. Selim's murderer ! 

SeUm. Start not from me. 
My dac^er thirsts not but for regal blood-— ^ 
Why £is amazement ? 

Olh. Amazement ? — ^No — ^Tis well — ^Tis as it 
should he- 
He was, indeed, a foe to Barbarossa. 

Selim* And therefore to Algiers : — Was it not 
so? 
Why dost thou pause ? What passion shakes thy 
frame ? 

Oth. Fate, do thy worst ! I can no more dis- 
semble ! 

Can I, unmoved, behold the murdering ruffian, 
Smeared with my prince's blood ! — Go, tell the 

tyrant, 
Othman defies his power ; that, tired with life, 



He dares his bloody hdnd, and pleads to die. 

Selim. What ! didst thou love this Selim ? 

Oth. All men loved him. 
He was of such unmixed and blameless quality. 
That envv, at his praise, stood mute, nor dared 
To sully his fair name ! Remorseless tyrant ! 

Selim. I do commend thy faith. And since 
thou lovest him, 
I have deceived this tyrant Barbarossa : 
Selim is yet alive. 

Oth. Alive! 

Selim. Nay, more— r— 
Selim is in Algiers. 

Oth. Impossible! 

Selim. Nay, if thou doubt^st, Fll bring Mm hi- 
ther straight 

Oth. Not for an empire ! 
Thou might'st as well bring the devoted lamb 
Into the tiger^s den. 

Selim. But Fll bring him 
Hid in such deep disguise as shall deride 
Suspicion, though she wear the lynx*s eye& 
Not even thyself could'st know him. 

Oth. Yes, sure: too sure to hazard such aa 
awfiil 
Trial! 

Selim. Yet seven revolving years, worn out 
In tedious exile, may have wrought such change 
Of voice and feature in the state of youth, 
As might elude thine eye. 

Oth. No time can blot 
The memory of his sweet majestic mein. 
The lustre of his eye ! besides, he wears 
A mark indelible, a beauteous scar, 
Made on his forehead by a furious pard, 
Which, rushing on his mother, Selim slew. 

Selim, A scar ! 

Oth. Aye, on his forehead. 

Selim. What ! like this? [lifting his turban. 

Oth. Whom do I see!— «m I awaked — ray 
prince ! [KneeU. 

My honoured, honoured king ! 

SeUm. Rise, faithfu) Othman. 
Thus let me thank thy truth ! [Embraces him. 

Oth. O happy hour ! 

Selim. Why dost thou tremble thus? Why 
grasp my hand ? 
And why that ardent gaze? Thou can*st not 
doubt me ! 

Oth. Ah, no ! I see thy sire in every line . 
How did my prince escape the murderer^s band } 

ScUm. 1 wrenched the dagger from him, and 
gave back 
That death he meant to bring. The riiffian wore 
The tyrant's signet : — * Take this ring, ' he cried, 
' The sole return my dying hand can make thee 
^ For its accursed attempt : this pledge restored, 
' Will prove thee slain : Safe ma/st thou see 

* Algiers,. 
' Unknown to all. ' This said, the assassin died. 

Oth. But how to gain admittance, thus un- 
known ? 
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Seltm. Disguised as Selim's murderer I comti : 
The accomplice of the deed : the ring restored, 
Gained credence to my words* 
0th. Yet ere thou cam'st^ thy death was ru^ 

moured here. 
Selim. I spread the flattering tale^ and sent it 
hither. 
That bahhline rumour, like a lying dream, 
Might make belief more easy. Tell me, Och- 

man, 
And yet I tremble to approach the theme—— 
How fares my mother ? does she still retiun 
Her native greatness ? 

0th, Still : in vain tlie tyrant 
Tempts her to marriage though with impious 

threats 
Of death or violation. 

SeUm. May kind Heaven 
Strengthen her virtue, and by mc reward it ! 
When shall I see her, Othman? 

0th, Yet, my prince, 
I tremble for thy presence. 

Selim, Let not fear 
Sully thy virtue : 'tis the lot of guih 
To tremble. What hath innocence to do with 
fearf 

0th, Yet think—should Barbarossa 

SeUm, Dread him not — 
Thou know*st, b^ his command I sec Zaphira; 
And, wrapt in tms disguise, I walk secure. 
As if from Heaven some guarding power attend- 
ing* 
Threw ten-fold night around me. 

0th, Still my heart 
Forbodes some dire event ! — O quit these walls ! 
Selim, Not till a deed be done, which every 
tyrant 
Shall tremble when he bears. 
0th, What means my prince? 
Seliffi, To take just tengeance for a father^s 
blood, 
A mother^s sufiferih^ and a people's groans. 

0th. Alas, m^r prince ! thy single arm b weak 
To combat multitudes ! 

Selim, Therefore I come, 
Clad in this murderer's guise — ^Ere morning 

shines. 
This, Othman — thi»— shall drink the tyrant^s 
blood. \Shew$ a dagger, 

0th, Heaven shield thy precious life— let cau- 
tion rule 
Thy headlong zeal ! 

Selim, Nay, think not that I come 
Blindly impelled by fury or despair : 



For I haire seen our friends^ and parted now 
From Sadi and Aimanzor. 

0th, Say— what hope ? 
My soul is all attention.— 

Selim, Mark me, then ; 
A chosen band of citizens this night 
Will storm the palace : while the slutted iiaops 
Lie drenched in surfeit, the confederate city. 
Bold through despair, have sworn to break their 

chain, 
By one wide slaughter. J^ mean time, have 

gsuned 
The palace, and will wait the appointed hour, 
To guard Zaphira from the tyrant's rage. 
Amid the dreadful uproar. 

Olh, Heaven protect thee 

Tis dreadful What's the hour? 

Selim, I left our friends 
fn secret council. Ere the dead of night 
Brave Sadi will report their last resolves^— 
Now lead me to tne queen. 

0th, Brave prince, beware ! 
Her joy's or fear's excess would sure betray thee. 
Thou shait not see her till the tyrant perish ! . 

SeUm, I musL — I feel some secret impulse 
urge me. 
Who knows that 'tis not the last parting inter* 

view. 
We ever shall obtain ? 

0th, Then, on thy life. 

Do not reveal thyself. Assume the name 

Of SeUm's friend ; sent to confirm her virtue. 
And warn her that he lives. 

Selim, It shall be so ; I yield me to thy will. 

0th. Thou greatly daring youth ! May angels 
watch. 
And guard thy upright purpose, that Al^rs 
May reap the blessings of thy virtuous reign, 
And all thy godlike father shme in thee ! 

SeUm, 01^ thou hast roused a fchou^t, on 
which revenge 
Mounts with redoubled fire ! — ^Yes^ here, evea 

here, — 
Beneath this very roof, my honoured father 
Shed round his blessings, ^11 accursed treachery 
Stole on his peaceful hour ! O blessed shade ! 
If yet thou hoverest o'er thy once-loved clime^ 
Now aid me to redress thy bleeding wrongs ! 
Infuse thy mighty spirit into my breast. 
Thy firm and dauntless fortitude, unawed 
By peril, pain, or death ! that, undismayed, 
I may pursue the just intent, and dare 
Or bravely to revenge, or bravely die* [Exeunt. 
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SCENE I. 

Enter Irene. 
Irene, Can air-drawn visions mock the wo- 

kine eye ? 
Sure 'twasTiis image ! — Yet, his presence here— 
After full rumour had confirmed him dead ! 
Beneath this hostile roof to court destruction ! 
It staggers all belief ! Silent he shot 
'Athwart my view, amid the glimmering lamps, 
With swift and ghost-like step^ that seemed to 

shun 
All human converse. This way, sure, he moved. 
But, oh, how changed! He wears no gentle 

smiles, 
But terror in his frown. He comes. — ^Tis he : — 
For Othman points him hither, and departs. 
Disguised, he seeks the queen : secure, perhaps. 
And heedless of the ruin that surrounds him. 
O generous Selim ! can I see thee thus, 
And not forewarn such virtue of its fate ! 
Forbid it gratitude ! 

Enter Selim. 

Be still, ye sigfis ! 
jing tears of filial love, be still, 
[own, fond heart I 

Why, stranger, dost thon wander here ? 
Oh, ruin ! [Shunning her. 

Blest is Irene ! blest, if Selim lives ! 
Am I betrayed ! 
Bdtrayed to whom ? To her 
iteful heart would rush to death to save 
I 



SeUm. 
Ye 
Down, 

Irene. 
SeUm. 
Irene, 
Selim. 
Irene. 
Whose 



SeUm. It was my hope 
That time had veiled all semblance of my youth. 
And thro\m (he mask of manhood o'er my yis- 

age. — 
Am I then known f 

Irene. To none, but love and me. — 
To me, who late beheld thee at Oran ; 
Who saw thee here, beset with unseen peril. 
And flew to save the guardian of my honour. 
SeUm. Thou si|m of every worth ! Thou heaven 

of sweetness! 
How could I pour forth all my soul before thee, 
In vows of enaless truth ! — It must not be ! — 
This is mjT destined goal ! — ^The mansion drear. 
Where grief and anguish dwell ! where bitter 

tears, 
And sighs, and lamentations, choak the voice, 
^nd quench the flame of love ! 
Irene, Yet, virtuous prince. 
Though love be silent, gratitude may speak. 
Hear, then, her voice, which warns thee from 

these walls. 
Mine be the grateful task, to tell the queen. 
Her Selim lives. Ruin and death inclose thee. 
P speed thee hence, while yet destruction sleeps ! 



SeUm, Too generous mud ! O Heaven ! that 
Barbarossa 
Should be Irene's father ! 

Irene, Injured prince. 
Lose not a thooeht on me ! I know thy wrongs^ 
And merit not tny love. No, learn to hate me. 
Or, if Irene e'er can hope such kindness^ 
First pity, then forget me ! 

Selm, When I do. 
May Heaven pour down its righteous v^geance 
on me ! 

Irene, Hence ! haste thee, hence ! 

Selim. Would it were possible ! 

Irene. What can prevent it ? 

Selim. Justice ! fate, and justice ! 
A murdered father's wrongs ! 

Irene. Ah, prince, take need ! 
I have a father too ! 

Selim. What did I say ! — my father!— not my 
father. — 
Can I depart till I have seen Zaphira? 

Irene. Justice, saidst thou ? 
rhat word hath struck me, lik^ a peal of than* 

dcr! 
Thine eye, which wont to melt with gende love^ 
Now glares with terror! Thy approach " 



by night, 
demeaor 



Thy (&rk disguise, thy looks and fierce 

our, 
Yes, all conspire to tell me, I am lost! 
Ah ! prince, take heed ! I have a father too ! 
Think, Selim, what Irene must endure. 
Should she be guilty of a father^s blood ! 

Selim. A father's blood ! 

Irene. Too sure. In vain thou hid*st 
Thy dire intent ! Forbid it. Heaven, Irene 
Should see destruction hovering o'er her fadiery 
And not prevent the blow ! 

SeUm. Is this th^ love. 
Thy gratitude to him who saved thy honour? 

Irene. 'Tis gratitude to him who gave me life: 
He who preserved me claims the second place. 

SeUm. Is he not a tyrant, murderer? 

Irene. O spare my shame ! I am his daughter 
still! 

SeUm. Wouldst thou become the partner of 
his crimes ? 

Irene. Forbid it, Heaven ! — ^Yet I must save 
a father ! 

SeUm. Come on, then. Lead me to him. Qlo^ 
thine eyes 
With Selim's blood 

Irene. Was e'er (distress like mine ! 
O Selim, can I see my father perish ? 
Would I had ne'er been bom f [Weepu^ 

SeUm. Tliou virtuous maid ! 
My heart bleeds for thee ! 

Irene, Quit, O quit these walls ! 
Heaven will ordain some gentler, happier mean% 
To heal thy woes ! Thy dark attempt is bi^ 
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With horror and destruction ! Generous prince ! 
Resign thy dreadful purpose, and depart [ 

Selim. Ma^ not I see Zaphira, ere I go ? 
Thy gentle pity will not, sure, deny us 
The moumtul pleasure of a partii^ tear f 

Irene, Go, then, and give her peace. But fly 
these walls, 
As 800b as morning shines : — Else, though des- 
pair 
Drives me to madness — ^yet — to save a father ! 

Selim ! spare my tongue the horrid sentence ! 
Fly ! ere destruction seize thee ! [Exit Irene, 

Selim. Death and ruin ! 
Must I then fly ? what ! — coward-like, betray 
My father, mother, friends ! Vain terrors, hence ! 
Danger looks big to fear^s dduded eye : 
But courage, on the heights and steeps of fate. 
Dares snatch her glorious purpose from the edge 
Of peril : And while sickening caution shrinks, 
Or, self betrayed, falls headlong down die steep, 
Cabn resolution, unappalled, caa walk 
The giddY brink, secure — Now to the queen^ — 
How shall I dare to meet her thus unknown ! 
How stifle the warm transports of my heart. 
Thai pants at her approach I— Who waits the 

queen? 
Who waits Zaphxra? 

'Enter a female Shite. 

Slate. Whence this intrusion, stranger, at an 
hour 
Destmed to rest ? 

Selim. I come, to seek the queen, 
On matter of such import, as may daim ' 
Her speedy audience. 

Slave, Thy request is vain. 
Even now the queen hath heard the mournful 

tale 
Of her son's death, and drowned in grief she 

lies. 
Thou canst not see her. 

Selim, Tdl the queen, I oome 
On message from her dear, departed son ; 
And bring his last request. 

Slave. Ill haste to tell her. 
With all a mother's tenderest love shell fly. 
To meet that name. [Exit' Slave, 

Selim, O ill-dissembling heart !~My ev'ry 
limb 
Trembles with grateful terror ! — Would to 
Heaven 

1 had not come ! Some look, or starting tear. 
Will sure betray me — ^Honest guile assist 
My faltering tongue ! 

Enter Zaphiha. 
Zaph, Where is this pious stranger ? 
Say, generous youth, whose pity leads thee thus 
To seek the weeping mansions of distress^ 
Didst thou behold in death my hapless son ! 
Didst thou receive my Selim's parting breath ? 
Did he remember me ? 



Selim. Most honoured queen ! 
Thy son — Forgive these gushing tears that flow 
To see distress like thine ! 

Zaph. I thank thy pitr ! 
Tis generous thus to feel for others woe.— 
What of my son ? Say, didst thou see him die f 

Selim, By Barbarossa's dread command I come. 
To tell thee, that these eyes alone beheld 
Thy son expire. 

Zaph. O Heaven ! — ^my child ! iny child ! 

Seam, That even in death, the pious youth re* 
membered 
His royal mother^s woe9^ 

Zaph. Where, where was I ! 
Relentless fate ! — ^that I should be denied 
The mournful privilege to see him die ! 
To ckisp him in the agony of death. 
And catch his oarting soul ! Oh tell me all. 
All that he saia and looked ! Deep in my heait 
That I may treasure every parting word, 
Each dying whisper of my aear, dear son ! 

Selm. £et not my woras oflend. — ^What if be 
said. 
Go, tell my hapless mother, that her tears 
Have streamed too long : Then hid her weep nq 



Bid her forget the httsbend and the son. 
In BarbarcMsa's arms ! 

Zaph. O basely false ! 
Thou art some creeping slave to Barbaross% 
Sent to surprise my unsuspecting heart ! 
Vile slave, oegonel — My son betray me thus ! — 
Could he have e'er conceived so base a purpose. 
My eriefs for him should end in great disdain ! — 
But he was brave ; and scorned a thought so vile! 
Wretched Zaphira ! How art thou berame 
The sport of slaves ! — O griefs incurable ! 

Selm. Yet hope for peace^ unhappy queens 
Thy woes 
May yet have end. 

Zaph, Why weepest thou, crocodile ? 
Thy treacherous tears are vain. 

Selim. My tears are honest. 
I am not what thou think'st 

ZopA. Who art thou then ? 

Selim. Oh, my full heart— I am — thy friend^ 
and Selim*s. 
I come not to insult, but heal thy woes.— * 
Now check thy heart's wild tumult^ while I tell 

thee — 
Perhaps — thy son yet lives. 

Zaph. Lives ! O gracious Heaven ! 
Do I not dream ? say, stranger,— -didst thou tell 

me, 
Perhaps my Selim lives ? — What do I ask? 
Wild, wild, and fruitless hope !— What mortal 

power 
Can e'er reanimate his mangled corse, 
Shoot life into the cold and alent tomb, , 
Or bid the ruthless srave give up its d^ ! 

Selim. powerfid Natuse, thou wilt 9ure ha* 
tray me ! [4i<dc, 
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Thy SeJim livies : For mce Us rumoiured ^d^ 
J 9aw ium at Oxao. 

Zaph, Ye htsareoly povers ! — 
Didst thoa not sa^^ tbon ns/st inj 89Q expire ? 
Didst aot eveo now relate hb dying vords ? 
Sniim^ It was aa honest falsehood, n^aat to 
prove 
Zaphinrs unstained virtue. 

ZapA, Wby— but Othman-- 
Othoaa aJHTPfld, that my poor son was dead : 
And X have heard, the muraeier is come^ 
In triumpl^ o'er his dear and innocent blood. 
Selim. I an that awrderer. — Qe^eath this 
£ui«e, 
I spread the abortive tale ofSeJuiL's death, 
And hapljT won the (yrant^s coofideace. 
Hence gained access : and from thy Se^m tell 

Uiee, 
Selim yet lives, and honoors all thy virtves. 
ZapJL O generoM youth ! who art thou ? — 
From what clime 
Coines wch exalted virtue, as dares give 
A pause to griefs like nuae ? — As dares approach. 
And prop the ruin tottenung eo its base. 
Which selfish caution shuns? — Oh say^-who art 
thou? 
SeUm. A friendless youth, self-banished with 
thy son ; 
Long his companion in distress and danger : 
One who revered thv worth in prosperous days, 
And more reveres thy virtue in distress. 

Zaph, O geade stranger — Mock not my woes, 
^ut tell me truly,— nloes my Selim live ? 
Selim, He 4oi^ by Heawen ! 
Zaph, O generous Heavea ! thou at length o'er- 
payest 
My bitterest papg9, if my dear Selim lives ! 
And does he still remember 
Jiis father's wrong% aod mine ? 
SeliaL He h«le me tell thee, 
That, in his heart, indelibly axe stamped 
His father's wfofigi^ and thine.: that Lc but waits 
rrill awful justicB may unsheath her sword. 
And lust and murder tremble at her frown ! 
That, till the arrival of that bappv hour. 
Deep in his soul the hidden fire snail glow, 
And his breaat labour with the great revenge ! 

Zanh, Eternal blessings crown my virtuous son ! 
I feel my heart Mvive. H^re, peace once more 

Begins to dawn. 

Selwu Mucbhonoused queen, fiirewell. 
Zaph, Not yet— not yet — ^indulge a mother's 
level 
In thee, the kind oompanion of his griefs^ 
Methinki I see my Selim stand before me. 
Deport not yet A thousand fond request^ 
Crowd oa my mind. Wishes^ and prayers, and 

tears^ 
Are all I have to give. O bear him these ! 
Seiim. Take comfort then; for know, thy son, 
o'erjoyed 
To rescue thee> would bleed at every veiq !— — 
Vol, I. 



Bid her, he said, yet hope wc may be blest ! 
Bid her remiember, that the wayti of Heaven, 
Though tlark^ are just : that oft some guardian 

power 
Attends, unseen, to save the innooent ! 
But if hi^ Heaven decrees our fall. Oh bid her 
Firmly to wait the stroke, prepared alike 
To live or die ! and then he wept ^ I do. 
Zqgfh, Eternal Uessiogy crown my virtuous 
son! 
O righteous Heaven ! thou hast at length o'ei^ 

payed 
My bitterest panes; if my dear Selim Kves, 
And live9 for m^ Ir-r-b^ my departing praver : 

[Kneels, 
O spare my son!— Protect his tender vears ! 
Be thou his jguide through dangers and distress ! 
Soften the rigours of his cruel (Bxiie, 
And lead him to his throne (~r-Wben I am gone, 
Bless thpu his peaceful rei^ ! Qh, leaily bless 

hiin 
With the sweet pledges of connubial love ; 
That he may win his virtue's just reward, 
And taste the raptures which a parent's heart 
Reaps fron^ a child like him ! not for myself — 
But my dear son — accept my parting tears ! 

[Exit Zaphira, 
Selim. Now, swelling heart. 
Indulge the hizary of grief! flow tears ! 
And rain down tnmsport in the shape of sorr 

row! 
Ye% I have soothed her woes; have found her 

noble : 
And to have gtyen this respite to her pongs, 
O'eipays all pain and peril. — Powerful virtue ! 
How infinite thy joys, when even tliy griefs 
Are pleasing ! — Thou, superior to tlic frowns 
Of fate, can'st pour thy sunshine o'er the soul. 
And brighten woe to rapture ! 

Enter Otqmait and Sadi. 

Honoured friends ! 
How goes the night ? 

SadL Tis well-nigh midnight. 

0th, What — In tears, my prince ? 

SeliwL But tears of joy : tor I have seen Za 
phira, / 
And poured the balm of peace into her breast : 
Think not these tears annerve me, valiant friendd; 
They have but harmonjzed my soul ; and waked 
All that is man within me,. tQ disdain 
Peril, or death. — What tidings from tlie city ? 

SiM^i. All, all is ready. Our confederate friends 
Bum with impatience, till the hour arrive. 

Seiim* Wha^ '^ the sigpal of the appointed 
hour? 

SodL The midmght watch gives sipud of our 
meeting; 
And when the second watch of night is run^ 
The work of death begins. 

Selim, Speed, speed ye minutes ! 
Now let the rising whirlwind shake Algiers, 
4T 
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And justice guide the storm ! Scarce two hours 

hence 

Sadi. Scarce more than one. 
Selim. Oh, as ye love my life, 
Let your zeal hasten on the great event ! 
The tyrant's daughter found, and knew me here, 
And half suspects the cause. 

0th, Too daring prince. 
Retire viith us ! her fears will sure betray thee ! 
Selim, What ! leave my helpless mother here, 
a prey 
To cruelty and lust — 111 perish first : 
This very night the tyrant direatens violence : 
rU watch his steps ; I'll haunt him through the 

palace; 
And should he meditate a deed so vile, 
I'll hover o*er luro, like an unseen pestilence^ 
And blast him in his guilt ! 

SadL Intrepid prince ! 
Worthy of empire ! — ^Yet accept mj life, 
My worthless life : do thou retire with Othman; 
I will protect Zaphira. 

Selim, Think'st thou, Sadi, 
That, when the trying hour of peril comes, 
Selim will shrink into a common man ! 
Worthless were he to rule, who dares not claim 
Pre-eminence in danger. Urge no more; 
Here shall my station be : and if I fall, 
O friends, let me have vengeance ! — ^TcU me, now, 
Where is the tyrant? 

0th, Revellme at the banquet 

Selim. Tis goond. Now, tell me how our powers 

are destined } 
Sadi. Near every port, a secret band is posted : 
By these the watchful centinels must pensh : 
The rest is easy : for the glutted troops 
lie drowned in sleep ; the dagger's cheapest prey. 
Almanzor, with his friends, w3l circle round 
The avenues of tlie palace. Othman and I 
Will join our brave confederates (all sworn 
To conquer or to die), and burst the gates 
Of this foul den. Then tremble* Barbarossa ! 

Selim. Oh, how the approach of this great hour 
Fires all my soul ! but, valiant friends, I charge 

youy 
Reserve the murderer to my just retenge ! 
My poignard claims his blood. 
0th, Forgive me, prince ! 

Forgive my doubts ! ^Think — should the fair 

Iren e ■ 
Selim, Thy doubts are vain. I would not spare 
the tyrant. 
Though the sweet maid lay weeping at my feet ; 
Nay, should he fall by any hand but mine, 
By Heaven, Pd think my honoured father's blood 
Scarce half revenged ! My love, indeed, is stropg ! 
But love shall yield to justice. 

Sadi, Gallant prince ! 
Bravely resolved ! 
Selim, But is the city quiet f 
Sadi. Allf all is hushed. Throug^ut the empty 
streets^ 



Nor voice, nor sound. As if the inhabitants, 
Like the presaeing herds, that seek the covert 
Ere the loud thunder rolls, had inly felt 
And shunned the impending uproar. 

0th, There is a solemn horror in the iug{ht, Ukv 
That pleases me : a general pause through nature : 

The winds are bushed 

Sadi, And, as I passed the beadi. 
The lazy billow scarce could lash the shore : 
No star peeps through the firmament of heaven — 
Selim. And, lo ! where eastward, o'er the sul- 
len wave. 
The waning moon, deprived of half her orb, 
Rises in blood : her beam, well-nigh extinct. 

Faintly contends with darkness [Bell tolli. 

Hark !— what meant 
That tolling bell ? 

0th, It rings the midnight watch. 

Sadi^ This was the signal 

Come, Othman, we are called : the passing mi- 
nutes 
Chide our delay; brave Othman, let us hence. 
Selim, One last embrace!— nor doubt^ bu^ 
crowned with glory. 
We soon shall meet again. But, oh, remembeiv 
Amid the tumult's rage, remember mercy ! 
Stain not a righteous cause with guiltless blood ! 
Warn our brave friends, that we unsheath the 

sword. 
Not to destroy, but save ! nor let Uind zeal, 
Or wanton cruelty, e'er turn its edge 
On age or innocence ! or bid us strike 
Where the most pitying angel in the skies, 
That now looks on us from his blest abode, 
Would wish that we should spare. 

0th. So may we prosper, 
As mercy shall direct us ! 
Selim, Farewell, friends ! 
Sadi, Intrepid prince, farewell ! 

[Exeunt Othman and Sadi, 
Selim, Now sleep and silence 
Brood o'er the city. — ^The devoted centinel 
Now takes his lonely stand ; and idly dreams 
Of that to-morrow lie shall never see ! 
In this dread interval, O busy thought. 
From outward things descend into thyself! 
Search deep my heart! bring with thee awful 

conscience. 
And firm resolve I that, in die approaching hour 
Of blood and horror, I may stand unmoved ; 
Nor fear to strike where justice calls, nor dare 
To strike where she forbids ! — Why bear I, then. 
This dark, insidious dagger? — lis the badge 
Of vile assassins ; of the coward hand 
That dares not meet its fbe. — ^Detested thought ! 
Yet — as foul lust and murder, though on thrones 
1 numphant, sdll retain their hell-bom quality ; 
So justice, groaning beneath countless wrongs^ 
Quits not her spotless and celestial nature ; 
But, in the unhallowed murderer's disguise, 
Can sanctify tliis steel ! 
Then be it so : — Witness, ye powers of Ueavei^ 
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That not from jou, bot from the mttrderei^:^ eye, 
I wrap myself m night ! — ^To you I stand 
Revealed in noon-tide day ! — ^Oh, could I arm 
My hand with power ! tlien, like to you, arrayed 
in storm and iire, my swift avenging thunder 
Should blast this tyrant But unce fate denies 



That privilege, Fll seize on what it gives : 
Like the deep-cavemed earthquake, burst be- 
neath him, 
And whelm his throne, his empire, and himself. 
In one prodigious ruin ! [Exit, 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L 



Enter Irene and Aladin. 

Irene. But didst'thou tell him, Aladin, my fears 
Brook no delay? 

Ala. I did. 

Ireiu. Why comes he not? 
Oh, what a dreadful dream ! — ^'Twas surely more 
Than troubled faoC]r : never was my soul 
Shook with such hideous phantoms! — Still he 

lingers ! 
Return, return : and tell him that his daughter 
Dies, till she warn him of his threatening ruin ! 

Ala. Behold, he comes ! [Exit Aladin. 

Enter Barbarossa and Guards, 

Bar. Thou bane of all my joys ! 
Some gloomy phinet surely ruled thy birth ! 
Even now thy ill-timed fear suspends the ban- 
quet, 
And damps the festal hour. 

Irene. Forgive my fear! 

Bar, What fear, what phantom hath possessed 
thy brain ? 

Irene. Oh, guard thee from the terrors of this 
night; 
For terrors lurk unseen !— 

Bar. What terror? — speak ! 
Wouldst thou unman me into female weakness ? 
Say what thou dread'st, and why ! I have a soul 
To meet the blackest dangers undismaved. 

Irene. Let not my father check, with stem re* 
buke. 
The warning voice of nature. For even now. 
Retired to rest, soon as I closed mine eyes, 
A horrid vision rose— Methoujght I saw 
Youns Selim rising from the silent tomb : 
Mangled and bloody was his corse ; his hair 
Clotted with gore ; his glaring e^res on fire ! 
Dreadful he shook a digger in liis hand ! 
Bv some mysterious power he rose in air. 
\Vhen, lo ! at his command, this yawning roof 
Was cleft in twain, and gave the phantom en- 
trance! 
Swift he descended, with terrific brow. 
Rushed on my guardless father at the banquet. 
And plunged his furious dageer in thy breast ! 

Bar. Wouldst thou ap[MU me by a brain-sick 
vision? 
Get thee to rest ! — Sleep but as sound till mom, 
As Selim in his grave sbdl sleep for ever, 
And then no haggurd dreams shall ride thy fancy! 



Irene, Yet hear me, dearest father ! 

Bar. To the couch ! 
Provoke me not 

Irene. What shall I say to move him ? 
Merciful Heaven, instruct me what to do ! 

Enter Aladin. 

Bar. What mean thy looks ? — ^Why dost thou 
gaze so wildly ? 

Ala. 1 hasted to inform thee, that even now. 
Rounding the watch, I met the brave Abdalla, 
Breathless, with tidings of a rumour dark. 
Which runs throughout the city, that young Selim 
Is yet alive 

iar. May plagues consume the tongue 
That broachea the falsehood ! — ^Tis not possible — 
—What did he tell thee further? 

Ala. More he said not; 
Save only, that the spreading rumour waked 
A spirit of revolt. 

Irene. O, gracious father ! 

Bar. The rumour^s false ^And yet your co« 

ward fears 
Infect me ! — What ! — shall I be terrified 
By midnight visions ? — Can the troubled brain 
Of sleep outrstretch the reason's waking eye? 
m not believe it. 

Ala. But this gathering rumour 
Think but on that, my lord ! 

Bar, Infernal darkness 
Swallow the slave that raised it ! — ^Yet 111 do 
What caution dictates. — ^Hark thee, Aladin — 

Slave, hear my will. See that the watch be 

doubled— 
Find out this stranger Achmet, and forthwith 
Let him be brought before me. 

Irene. O my father ! 
I do conjure Uiee, as thou lov'st thy life, 

Retire, and trast thee to tliy faithful guards 

See not this Achmet ! 

Bar. Not see hhn ? — Death and torment I — 
Think'st thou I fear a single arm that's mortal ? 
Not see him ! — Forthwith bring the slave before 

me. 

If he prove false-*-If hated Selim live, 
m heap such vengeance on him 

Irene. Mercy ! mercy ! 

Bar. Mercy 1 — ^To whom ? 

Irene. To me — end to thyself— 
To him — to all. — Thou think'st I rave; yet tine 
My visions are, as ever prophet uttered, 
Wnen Heaven inspires his tongue ! 
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Bar. NeW did the moon-stmck madman rave 
with dreams 
More wild than thine ! — Get thee to rest, e'er yet 
Thj folly wakes taj rage ! — Call Achmet hidier. 
Irene, Thus prostrate on my kneea-- — O see 
him not ! 
Selim is dead.-^Indeed the rmnonr^s false ; 
There is no danger near : — Or, if there bey 
Achmet is innocent I 

Bar, Off, frantie wretch ! 
This ideot-dream hath turned her Vrain to mad- 
ness! 
Hence to thy chamber, till returning reason 
Hath calmed this tempest — On thy duty hence ! 
Irene. Tet bear the Toioe of canckm ! — Cruel 
fate! 
What have I dOoe ! — ^Heaven shield my dearest 

father! 
Heaven sliield the innocent ! — Undone Irene ! 
Whatever the event, diy docmi is misery ! 

iMsit Irene. 
Bar. Her words are wrapt in darkness. Ala- 
din, 
Forthwith send Achmet hither. Mark him weU, 
His countenance and gesture — Then, with speed, 
Double the centinels. [Exit Atadin. 

Infernal guiit ! 

How dost thou rise in every hideous shape, 
Of rage and doubt, sus|ndon, and despair, 
To rend my soul ! more wretched far Chan tbey 
Made wretched by my crimes ! Why did I not 
Repent while yet my crimes were defible \ 
Ere they had struck their colours through my 

soul, 
As black as night or hell ! Tjs now too late !«*- 
Hence, then, ye vain repinings ! T^e me all. 
Unfeeling guilt ' O banish, if thou canst. 
This fell remorse, and every fruitless fear ! 
Be this my glory — to be great in evil ! 
To combat my own hearty and, soon nu g tatt- 

science, 
Rise to exalted crimes! 

Enter Seli k.- 

Come hither, dave : 
Hear me, and tremble 
seem'st ? 
SeVm.BA\ 
Bar. Dost thou panse! By he^ tbt sfamA 

confounded ! 
Se&m. That Barbarossa riioald suspect my 

truth! 
Bar. Take heed \ for, by the hoiveriog powers 
of vengeance, 
If I do find thee treadierous, I wiH dbom thee 
To death and torment^ sndi as human thot^C 
Ne'er yet conceived ! Thon oomtst beneam the 

guise 
Of Sel'un's murderer. Nbw^ telY me : Is one 
That Sefim yet dive? 
SeUm. Setim aHve! 
Bar. Perditioo oA thee ! dMtdwaec&omef 



Art DMHI ^wt QKMI 



Answer me quick, or die ! [Dram$ hit dagger, 

Selim. Yes, freely strike- 
Already hast Chon giveo the htoA woesid, 
And pierced my bc^it with Chy mikind 8 
Oh, could my <Mgger feid a iMUue, to 
How deep it drank his bleed T—- Bet smee thy 

doubt 
Thus wrongs my zeal,— Behold my breas t - sui ke 

For bold is innocence. 

Bar. I scorn the task. {Putt up his d^ 
Time shaH dedde thy doom. Guaras ! i 

well. 

See that ye #ateh the motions of the slave : 
And if be meditates to escape yeor eye, 
Let your good sabres cleave him to the chine. 

Selifp. I yield me to thy will, and when thov 
knowest 
That Selim Bves^or seest his hailed Ace, 
Then wreak diy vengeanee on me. 

Bar. Bear him hence. 
Yet, on your lives> await me within call. 
I will have deeper inqaisition made ; 
Haply some witness majr ooirfrant the slave, 
And drag to light his falsehood. 

[£re«n/ SeUm and guards., 
C*aH Zaphira. [Exit a Slave 

If Sehm lives— then what is B a rtaro s s a ? 
My throne's a bobble, that but iloats in air. 
Till marriage-rites declare Zaphira nnne. 
Fool that I am ! to wailf the weak eficcts 
Of slow persuasion, when unbounded power 
Can give me alll wish ! Slavt, hear my wiSli ; 
Fly f bid the priest prepare the m arria ge - riteS : 
I^t ineense rise to Heaven ; aa# choral songs 
Attend Zaphira to the nunlaal. \Exit Save. 
I will not brook delay. By love mm vengeance. 
This hour decides her fate? 

Enter ZAraiBA. 

Well, haughty fair ? 

Hath reason yet subdaed theitf Wik tho« hear 

The voice of love? 

Zaph. Why <loBt thou vainly arge ne ! 
Thou knowest my fbed resolve. 

Bar, Cutt aught but fipeniy 
Rush on pefdiiion f 

Zapk^ Therefore^ shaH no power 
Ere make me thine. 

Bar. Nay, sport not witfi n^ rage : 
Though yon suspected slave anrass him dead. 
Yet rnmour winners^ mMt young Sefim lives. 

Zapfl. CouM i b«t tUak him so f my earnest 
prayer 
Should rise to heaven^ tokeep^himlhr Aon ibee? 

.Bar. Tnefetofe, leA treaenery nnsenmne mv 



Know, that thy inal boar of choiee is come ! 

Zaph, I have no choice, Think'M thou I e'er 
wiltwe<f ^ 

The murAsrer of my iord^ 

Bar, Take Beed^ rasD queen ! 
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Tell me thy last rdsolve. 

Zapk. Then hear me, Heaven ! 
Hear all je powers that watch o'er innocence ! 
Angels of light ! And thou, dear honoured shade 
Of my departed lord ! attend, while here 
I ratify, with vows, my last resolve. 
If e*er I wed tliis tyrant murderer. 
If I pollute me with this horrid union, 
Black as adultery or damned incest. 
May ye, the ministers of Heaven, depart. 
Nor shed your influence on the guilty scene ! 
May horror blacken all our days and nights ! 
May discord light the nuptial torch ! and rising 
From bell, may swarming fiends, in triumpl^howl 
Around the accursed bed ! 

Bar. Begone, remorse! 
Guards do your office : Drag her to the altar: 
Heed not her tears or cries. What ! ■ dare ye 

doubt? 
Instant obey my bidding ; or, by bell. 
Torment and death sfaafl overtake you aU. 

[Guards go to seize Zapkira, 

Zapk, O spare me ! Heaven protect me ! O 
my son, 
Wert thou but here, to save thy helpless mother ! 
What shall I do ! Undone, undone Zaphira I 

Enter Seliu. 

Selim, Who called on Achmet? Did not Bar- 
barossa 
Itequire vae here ? 

Bar. Officious slave, retire ! 
I called thee not 
Zaph, O kind and generous strsmger, lend thy 
aid ! 
O rescue me from these impending horrors ! 
Heaven will reward thy pity ! 
Bar. Drag her hence ! 
Selim. Pity her woes, O mighty Barbarossa ! 
Bar. Rouze not my vengeance, slave ! 
Selim. O hear me, bear me ! [Kneels. 

Bar. Curse on thy forward zeal ! 
Selim. Yet, yet have mercy. 

[Lays hold of tiarharosse^s garment. 
Bar. Presummg slave, begone ! [Strikes Selim. 
Selim. Nay, then, die, tyrant! 
[Rises, and aims to strike Barbarossa^ who 
wrests his dagger from him. 
Bar. Ah, traitor, have I caught thee ! Hold ! 
forbear ! 

[To guards, who offer to kill Selim. 
Kill him not yet I wHI have greater vengeance. 
Perfidious wretch ! who art thou ? Bring the rack: 
Let thkt extort the secrets of his heart 
Selim. Thy impious threats are lost ! I know 
that death 
And torments are my doom. Yet, ere I cfic, 
ril strike thy sonl with horror. Ofl^ vile habit ! 
Let me emerge from this dark cloud that hides 

me. 
And make my letting glorious ! If thou dar'st, 



Now view met Hear me, tyrtmt! while widi 

voice 
More terrible than thunder, I proclaim, * 
That he, who aimed the dagger at thy heart, 
Is Selim ! 
Zaph. O Heaven ! my son ! my son ! 

[Shefaints. 
Selim. Unhappy mother! [Runs to embrace her. 
Bar. Tear tnem asunder ! 

[Guards separate them, 
Selim, Barbarous barbiarous ruffians ! 
Bar. Slaves^ seize the traitor ! 

[They offer to seize him. 

Selim. OS, ye vile slaves ! I am your king ! — 

Retire, 

And tremble at my frown ! That is the traitor ; 

That is the murderer, tyrant, ravisher ! Seize 

him, 
And do your country right ! 

Bar. Ah, coward dogs ! 
Start ye at words ! or seize him, or by hell. 
This dagger ends you all. [They seize him, 

Selim. Tis done ! Dost thou revive^ unhappy 



queen 



Now arm my sofil with patience ! 

Zaph. My dear son I 
Do I then hve, once more to see my Selim ! 
Bat Oh — ^to see thee thus ! [Weeping, 

Selim. Canst thou behold 
Her speechless agonies, and not relent ! 

Bar. At length reven^ is mine ! slaves^ force 
her hence ! 
This hour shall crown my love. 

Zimh. O mercy, mercy ! 

Selim. ho ! Barbarossa ! thou, at length, hasC 
conquered ! 
Behold a hapless prince, overwhelmed with woes^ 

[Kneels, 
Prostrate before thy feet ! Not for myself 
I plead ! Yes, plunge the dagger in my breast ! 
Tear, tear me piecemeal ! But, O spare Zaphira { 
Yet, yet relent ! force not her matron honour ! 
Reproach not Heaven. 

Bar. Have I then bent thy pride ? 
Why, this is oonouest even beyond my hope ! 
lie there, thon slave ! lie, till Zaphira's cries 
Arouse thee from thy posture, 

SeUm. Dost thou insult my grief? mmumly 
wretch ! 
Corse on the fear that could betray my limbs, 

[Rising. 
My coward fimfcs, to tins dishonest posture ! 
Loitf have I scorned, I now defy thy power. 

Bar. m pat thy boasted virtue to the triaL 
Slaves, bear him to the rack. 

Zaph. O spare my son ! 
Sure filial virtue never was a crime ! 
Save but my son ! I yield me to thy wish ! 
What do I say? Tlw marrii^ vOw ! O horror I 
This hour shall make me thine. 

SeUm. What ! doom thyself 
The guilty partner nd a flMiiderer's bed. 
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Whose hands yet reek with thy dear husband's 

blood! 
To be the mother of destructive tyrants, 
The curses of mankind ! By Heaven, I swear, 
The guilty hour that gives thee to the arms 
Of that detested murderer, shall end 
This bated life ! 

Bar, Oryield thee, or he dies I 
Zaph. The conflict's past — ^I will resume my 
greatness; 
We'll bravely die, as we have lived, with ho- 
nour f [Embracing, 
Selim. Now, tyrant, pour thy fiercest fury on 
us: 
Now, see, despairing guilt ! that virtue still 
Shall conquer, though in ruin. 

Bar, Drag them hence ! 
Her to the altar : Selim to his fate. 

Zaph, O Selim! O my son! Thy doom is 
death! 
Would it were mine ! 

Selim, Would I could give it thee ! 
Is there no means to save her ! lend, ye guards, 
Ye ministers of death, in pity lend 
Your swords, or some kind weapon of destruc- 
tion! 
Sure the most mournful boon, that ever son 
Asked for the best of mothers ! 
Zaph, Dearest Selim ! 

Bar, ril hear no more. Guards, bear them to 
their fate ! [Guards $eize them, 

Selim. One last embrace ! 
Farewell ! Farewell for eyer ! 

[Guards struggle with them. 
Zaph, One moment yet ! Pity a mother^s pangs ! 
O Selim! 
Selim, O my mother ! 

[Exeunt Selim and Zaphira, 



Bar. My dearest hopes are blasted ! What » 
power. 
If stubborn virtue thus outsoar its flight ! 
Yet be shall die — and she-» 

Enter Aladik, 

Ala, Heaven guard my lord ! 

Bar, What meanest thou, Aladin ? 

Ala, A slave arrived. 
Says that young Selim lives : nay, somewher* 

lurks 
Within these walls. 

Bar, The lurking traitor^s found. 
Convicted, and disarmed. Even now he aimed 
Tliis dagger at my heart. 

Ala, Audacious traitor ! 
The slave says^ farther, that he brings the tidings 
Of dark conspiracy, now hovering o'er ui^ 
And claims thy pnvate ear. 

Bar. Of dark conspiracy ! 
Where? Among whom? 

Ala. The secret friends of Selim, 
Who nightly haunt the city. 

Bar, Curse the traitors ! 
Now speed thee, Aladin. Send forth our spies : 
£z{>lore their haunts: for, by the infernal powers, 
I will let loose my rage. The furious lion 
Now foams indignant, scorning tears and cries. 
Let Selim forthwith die. Come, mighty ven- 
geance ! 
Stir me, grim cruelty ! The rack shall groan 
With new-bom horrors ! I will issue forth, 
like midnight-pestilence : my breath shall strew 
The streets with dead ; and havock stalk in gore. 
Hence, pity ! Feed the milky thought of babes ;^ 
IVIine is of bloodier hue. [Eiemni.. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. 



Enter Barbarossa, Aladin, and Guards, 

Bar, Is the watch doubled ? Are the gates se- 
cured 
Against surprise ? 

Ala. They are ; and mock the attempt 
Of force or treachery. 

Bar, This whispered rumour 
Of dark conspiracy, on farther inquest. 
Seems but a talse aiarm. Our spies, sent out, 
And now returned from search, affirm that sleep 
Has wrapped the city. 

Ala, But while Selim lives. 
Destruction hirks within the palace walls; 
Nor bars, nor centinels, can give us safety. 

Bar, Right, Aladin. His hour of ute ap- 
proaches. 
Uow goes the night? 

Ala, The stcood watch is near. 



Bar, *TiB well ! Whene'er it rings, the traitor 
dies; 
So hath my will ordained. I'll seize the occa- 
sion. 
While I may fairly plead my life's defence. 
Ala, True: for he aimed his dagger at thy 

heart. 
Bar, He did. Hence, justice, uncompeUed, 
shall seem 
To lend her sword, and do ambition's work. 
Ala, His bold resolves have steeled Zaphira't 
breast 
Against thy love : thence he deserves to die. 
Bar, And death's his doom — ^yet first the rack 
shall rend 
Each secret from his heart; unless he give 
Zaphira to my arms, by marriage vows. 
With full consent ; ere yet the second watch 
Toll for his death. Curse on this woman's weak- 
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I yet would win her love ! Hii$te I seek out Otb- 

man: 
Goy tell him, that destruction and the sword 
Hang c^er young Seltm's head, if swtffc compli- 

anoe 
Plead not his pardon, [Exit Aladin, 

Stubborn fortitude ! 

Had he not interposed, success had crowned 
My love, now hopeless. Then let vengeance 

seize him ! 

Enter Ibeme. 

Irene. O nisht of horror! Hear me, honoured 
father! 
If e'er Irene's peace was dear to thee. 
Now hear me f 

Bar. Impious ! Dar^st thou di^ohey } 
Did not my sacred will ordain thee hence? 
Get thee to rest ; for death is stirring here. 

Irene. O fatal words ! By every sacred tye, 
Recall the dire decree ! 

Bar. What would'st thou say? 
Whom plead for ? 

Irene. For a brave unhappy prince. 
Sentenced to die. 

Bar. And justly ! But this hour 
The traitor mdf fulfilled thy dream, and aimed 
His dagger at my heart 

Irene. Might pity plead ! 

Bar. What ! plead for treachery ? 

Irene. Yet pity might bestow a milder name. 
Wouldst thou not love the child, whose fortitude 
Should hazard life for thee ? Oh, think on Uiat : 
The noble mind hates not a virtuous foe: 
His generous purpose was to save a mother ! 

&r. Damned was his purpose : and accurst 
.art thou. 
Whose perfidy would save the dark assassin. 
Who soaeht thy father's life ! Hence, from my 
sight ! 

Irene. Oh, never, till thy mercy spare my Se- 
lim ! 

Bar. Thy Selim ! Thine ! 

Irene. Thou knowst by gratitude 

He's mine ^Had not his generous hand re- 
deemed me. 
What then had been Irene ? Oh ! 

Bar. Faithless wretdi ! 
Unhappy father ! whose perfidious child 
Leagues with his deadliest foe, and guides the 

dag^r 
Even to his heart! Perdition catch thy false- 

hood! 
And is it thus, a thankless child repays me, 
For all the guilt in which I plunged my soul. 
To raise her to a throne ! 

Irene. O spare these words, 
More keen than daggers to my bleeding heart ! 
Let me not live suspected ! Dearest father ! 
Behold my breast ! write thy suspicion here: 
Write them in blood ; but spare the generous 
youth| 



Who sa^ed me from didumoor ! 

Bar. By the powers 
Of g^reat revenge, thy fond intreaties seal 
His instant dei^ ! fn him IH punish thee« 
Away! 

Irene. Yet hear me, ere my tortured soul 
Rush on some deed of horror ! 

Bar. Seize her, ^ards ! 
Convey the frantic ideot from my presence : 
See that she do no violence on herself. 

Irene. O Selim! generous youth! how have 
my fears 
Betrayed thee to destruction! Slaves^ unhand 

me! 
Think ye, ni live to bear these pangs of grief. 
These horrors that oppress m3[ tortured soul ! 
Inhuman father ! generous, imured prince ! 
Methinks I see thee stretched upon the rack^ 
Hear thy expiring groans : O horror ! horror ! 
What shall I do to save him ! Vain> alas ! 
Vain are my tears and prayers — at least, 111 die« 
Death shall unite us yet ! 

[Exit Irene and guards. 

Bar. O torment ! torment ! 
Even in the midst of power ! the vilest slave 
More happy far than! ! the very ohild, 
Whom my love cherished from her infant yemy 
Conspires to blast my peace ! O false ambition, 
Thou lying phantom! whither hast thou lured 

me ! 
Even to this giddy heieht, where now I stand, 
Forsaken, comfortless ! with not a friend 
In whom my soul can trust ! 

Enter Aladih. 

Now, Aladin? 

Hast thou seen Othman ? 

He will not, sure, conspire against my peac e 

Ala. He's fled, my lord. I dread some lurk* 
ing ruin. 
The centinel on watch says, that he passed 
The gate, since midni^t^ with an unknown 

friend : 
And as they passed, Othman in whispers said, 
Now farewell, bloody tyrant. 

Bar. Slave, thou best 
He did not dare to say it; or, if he did. 
Pernicious slave, why dost thou wound my ear 
By the foul repetition?-— Gracious powers. 
Let me be calm ! — O my distracted soul ! 
How am I rent in pieces ! Othman fled ! 
Why then may all heirs curses follow him ! 
What's to be done ? some mischief lurks unseen. 

Ala. Prevent it then — 

Bar. By Selim's instant death — 

Ala. Ay, doubtless. 

Bar. Is the rack prepared ? 

Ala. 'TIS ready. 
Along the ground he lieso'erwhelmed with chains. 
The ministers' of death stand round, and wait 
Thv last command. 

Bar. Once more FU try to bend 
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His stubborn soul.— Conduct me forthwitb to 

And if he now refuse mj proffered kindaess^ 
Destruction swallows him ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE JI. 

Selim ^Kovered in chfuns. Execution!^ Qffif^} 
tfc, and the rack. 

Selim. I pray tou* fneods 
When I ara deadv kt not indigiaity 
Insult these poor remains ; see them interred 
/Close by my father*s tomb; J ask no more. 

(Mcer. They shall. 

^eUm. How goes the nig|bt? 

Ojgi Thy hour of fate, 
The secom) watch, is near. 

SeUm» Let it come on ; 
I am prepared. 

Enter Barbarossa ai^ Guards. 

Bar. So— wse him from the ground.—^ 

\They raise him- 
perfidious boy ! behold the mst rewairds 
Of guilt end tneacbery ! Didst thou not dye 
Thy forfeit life, whene'er I should behold 
Selun's detestod face? 

iSe/<fn. Then take it, ^nraoL 

fiar. Didst thou not ami a dagger at my hi^arC? 

Selim. I did. 

Bar. Yet Heaven defeated tl|y intent. 
And saved me from the dagger. 

iSe^. Tis not ours 
To question Heaven. The intent, and not the 

deed, 
)s in our power : and therefore, who dares greatly, 
Does greatly. 

Bar. Yet bethink Miee, stubborn boy. 
What horrors now surround thee-* 

Selim, Thinkest thou, tyrant, 
I came so ill prepared ? — ^Tliy rage is weak. 
Thy torments powerless o'er the steady mind : 
He who can bravely dare, can bravely sufier. 

Bar. Yet, lo! I come, bv pity kd, to ipare thee. 
Relent, and save Zaphiral — For the bell 
^en now expects the centinel, to toU 
The signal ot thy death. 

Selim. Let guilt like thiofe 
Tremble at death : I scorn his darkest frown. 
Hence, tyrant, nor prophane my dying hour ! 

Bar. Theii take thy wish. [Bell tolls. 

There goes the fatal knell. 
Thy fate is sealed. — ^Not all thy mother's tears, 
Mor prayers, nor eloquence or grief, shall save 

thee 
From instant death. Yet ere the assassin die. 
Let torment wring each secret from his heart. 
The traitor Othman's fled ;— Conspiracy 
Lurks in the womb o^niglit, and tnreatens ruin. 
Spare not the rack, nor cease, till it extort 
Tne lurking treason ; and this murderer call 
On death, to end his woes. [Exit Barbfurossa. 



Selim. Corneas, then. [I^ hind him. 

Begin the work of death — ^what ! bound with cords, 
like a vile criminal ! — O valiant friend% 
When will ye give me vengeance ! 

Enter Iren£. 

Irenf . Stop, O stop ! 
Hold your accursed hands !-<^n me, on me 
Pour all yonr torments l^How shall I approach 
thee! 

SeUm. Theie are thy father^s gifts I—Yet thou 
art guiltless; 
Then let ine take thee to my heart, thoa best, 
Most amiable of women ! 

Irene. Rather curse ine. 
As the betrayer of thy virtue I 

Ar/iWAh! . 

Irene. 'Twas I — n» fears, n^y frantic fear^ 
betrayed thee f 
Thus falling at thy feet, may I bi^ h<^ 
For pardon ere I die ! 

SeOm. Hence to thy father! 

Irene. Never, O never ! — Crawling in the dust^ 
m clasp thy feet^ and bathe thnn with my 

tears! 
Tr^ me to earth, I nc^ver will complain ; 
But my last breath shall bless thee ! 

SeHim. Loved Irene ! 
What hath my fury done ? 

Irene. Indeedt twas hard; 
But I was bom to sorrow ! 

Selim. Melt me not. 
I cannot bear thy tears ;— they quite unman me. 
Forgive the transports of my rage. 

Irene, Alas! 
The guilt is ilMne: Canst thou forgive those 

fears 
That first awak^ suspicion in my father ? 
Those fears that have undone thee !--Heaven if 

witness, 
They m^it not ill to thee ! 

SeUm. None, none, Irene ! 
No ; 'twas the generous voice of filial |ove : 
That, only, prompted thee to save a Itoher. 
Yes ; from my inmost soul I do approve 
That virtue which destroys me. 

Irene. Canst thou, then, 
Forgive and pity me ? 

Selim. I do— I do. 

Irene. On my knees. 
Thus let me thank tliee, senerous, injured prince ! 
O earth and Heaven! that aucn unequfdled 

worth 
Should meet so hard a fate !— That I— that I--? 
Wh<w his love rescued from the depth of wo^ 
Should be the acciirst dctttroyer !— Strike, in 

Aad end this hated life ! 

Selim. Cease, dear Irene. 
Submit to Heaven's high wiU^ — ^I charge thee, live ; 
Aud ta thy utmost power, orqtect from wron^ 
My helpless^ friendless motnec! 
9 
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Irene, Whfa my life 
ni sliield ker ftom eodi wtod^. — ^That hope alone 
Can tempt me to prolong a bfe of woe. 
Selm. O my uDgoverMd rage ! — ^To frown on 
thee! 
Thus let me eipiate the cruel wrong, [Embracmg. 
And mingle rapture with the pains of death ! 
QgL ^fo more. — ^Prepare the rack. 
irene. Stand off, ye fiends ! 
Here will I din^ No power on earth shall 

part us. 
Till I have saved my Selim ! [A shout. 

OfiL Hark ! what noise 
Strikes on mine ear ? 
SeliML Again ! [A shout. 

Ala, Arm, arm {-—Treachery and murder ! 

[Withmit. 

[Execuiumen go to teize Selim. 

Selim. Off, slaves !<*Or I wiii turn my chains 

to arms, 

And dash you pieoe-meal ! — for I have heard a 

sound 
Which lifb my towering soul to Adas' height, 
That I could prop the skies! 

Ala. Where is the king ? 
The foe pours in. The palace gates are bur^t : 
The centmels are murdered ! Save the king ! 
They seek him through the pi^laoe I 

OffL Death and rum ! 
Follow me, slaves, and save him. 

[Exeunt Officer and Executioners. 
Selim. Now, bloody tyrant ! Now, thy hoar is* 



Irene. What means yon maddening tumult ! — 

O my fears ! 
SeUm. Vengeance at length hath pierced these 
guilty walls, 
And wdks her deadly round ! 
L^ne. Whom dost thou mean ? my father ! 
Selim. Yes: th^ father; 
Who murdered mine ! 

Irene. Is there no room for mercy? 
O Selim! by our love! — 

Selim. Thy tears arc vain ! 
Vain were thy eloouence, thou^ thou didst plead i 
With an ardungel s tongue ! 
Jrene. Spare but his life ! 
SeUm. Heaven knoi^^s I pity thecr But he 
must bleed ; 
Though my own life-blood, n^y, thpugh thine, 

more dear. 
Should issue at the wound. 

Irene. Must he then die? 
Let me but see my father, ere he perish ! 
Let me but pay my parting duty to him ! — 

f Clash rfsipords. 
Hark !— ^twas the dash of swords ! Heaven save 

my father? 
O cruel, cruel Selim ! [Exit Irene 

Selim. Curse on this servile chain, that binds 
me fast. 
In powerlese igoomijiy ; while my sword 
V01.L 



Should baunt its prey, and cleave Uie tyrant 
down! [Without, 

0th. Where is the prince ? 

Selifn. Here, Othman, bound to earth ! 
Set me but free 1*^0 cursed, cursed chuns ! 

Enter Othman and par ty^ who free Selim^ 
0th. O my brave prince! — Heaven favouni 
our design. [Embraces him. 

Take that : — ^I need not bid thee use it nobly. 

[Giving him a swords 

Selim. Now, Barbarossay let my arm meet 

thine: 

Tis all 1 ask of Heaven ! [ExU Selim. 

0th. Guard ye the prince — [Part go out. 

Pursue his steps. — Now this way let us turn, 

And seek the tyrant. [Exeunt Othman^ S^c, 

SCENE m. changes to the open palace. 
Enter Baabaeossa. 

Bar. Empire is lost and life : Yet brave rttr 
. venge 
Shall close my life in glory. 

Enter Otsmav. 

Have I found thee^ 
Dissembling traitor ?-«->Die !— - 

0th. Long hath my wish. 
Pent in my struggling br^ut^ been robbed d 

utterance. 
Now valour scorns the mask. — ^I dare thee, ty« 

rant! 
And, armed with justice, thus would meet tliy 



ly red li^t hand grasped the pointed 
thunder ! 

Now, Htiaven decide between us ! [They fights 
Bar. Coward ! 
0th. Tyrant ! 
Bar. Traitor! 
0th. Infernal fiend; thy words are fraught 
with falsehood : 
To combat crimes like thine, by foroe or wiles, j 
Is equal glory. [Barharossa falls. 

Bar. I iaiut! I die!— O horror! 

Enter Selim and Sadi. 

SeUm. The foe gives way : sure this way went 
the storm, 
Where is the ty^r fled !— What do I see ! 

Sadi. Algiers is free ! 

0th. This sabre did the deed ! 

Selim. I envy thee the blow. — ^Yet valour 
scorns 
To wound the fallen. — ^But if life remain, 
I will speak daggers to his guilty soul. 
Hoa! Barbarossa! Tyrant! Murderer! 
Tis Selim, Selim calls thee I 

Bar. Off, ye fiends! 
Torment me not !<*0 Selim, art thou there ?'^« 
Swallow me, earth ! Bury me deqi, ye mountains ! 
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Acxmrsed be the dav that gave me birth ! 
Oh, that I ne'er haa wron^ thee ! 

SeUm. Dost thou, then, 
Bepent thee of thy crimes ?— He does ! He does ! 
He grasps my hand ! See, the re|>entant tear 
Starts from his eye ! — ^Dost thou indeed repent ? 
Why then I do forgive thee : From my soul 
I freely do forgive thee ! — And if crimes^ 
i^bhorred as thine, dare plead to Heaven for 

mercy, — 
Mi^ Heaven have mercy on thee ! 

Bar, Generous Sehm ! 
Too good — I have a daughter ! Oh, protect her ! 
Let not my crimes — [Dies. 

0th. There fled the guilty 90ul ! 

Selim, Haste to the city — stop the rage of 
slaughter. 
Tell my brave people that Algiers is free, 
And tyranny no moFe. [Exeunt slaves, 

Sadi, And to confirm 
The glorious tidings^ soon as morning shines. 
Be his dead carcase dragged throughout the city, 
A spectacle of horror ! 

SeHm. Curb thy zeal. 
Let us be brave, not cruel : nor disgrace 
Valour, by barbarous aud inhuman deeds. 
Black was his guilt : and he hath paid his life, 
The forfeit of his crimes. Then sheath the 

sword: 
Let vengeance die. — ^Justice is satisfied. 

Zaph. What mean these horrors ! wheresoever 
I turn 
My trembling steps, I find some dyinj^ wretch, 
Weltering in gore ! And dost thou live, my Se- 
lim? 
SeHm, Lo, there he lies ! 
Zaph. The bloody tyrant slain ! 
O righteous Heaven ! 

Selim, Behold thy valiant friends, 
Whose faith and courage have overwhelmed the 

power 
Of Baroarossa. Here^ once more; thy virtues 



Shall dignify the throne, and bless the people. 
Zaph. Just are thy ways, O Heaven !--Vaiii 
terrors, hence ! 
Once more Zaphira's bleat ! — ^My virtuous son, 
How shall I e'er repay thy boundless bve ! 
Thus let me snatch thee to my longing afma^ 
And on thy bosom weep my criefs awi^ ! 
Selim. O happy hoar f—happy, beyond the 
flight 
Even of any ardent hope !— Look down, bleat 

shade. 
From the bright realms of bliss !— Bdx>ld thgr 

queen 
Unspotted, unseduced, nnmofed in virtue ! 
Behold die tyrant prostrate at my fiset ! . 
And to the memory of thy bleeding vrraoff, 
Accept this sacrifice I 

Zmh. My generoos Selim! 
Seiim. Where is Irene ? 
Sadi. With looks of wildness, and distracted 
mien. 
She sought her father where the tumult raged; 
She patted me, while the coward Aladin 
Fled from my sword : and as I deft him down. 
She fainted at the sight. 

0th. But soon recovered ; 
Zamor, our trusty friend, at my command, 
Conveyed the weeping fiur one to her chamber. 
Selm. Thanks to thy generous oare : — Come^ 
let us seek 
The afflicted maid. 

Zaph. Her virtues might atone 
For all her father's guilt Thy throne be het^s : 
She merits all thy kn^e. 
Selim. Then haste and find her. — ^O'er her fa- 
ther's crimes 
Pity shall draw her veil ; nay, half absolve them, 
Wnen she beholds the virtues of his child ! ^ 
Now, let us thank the Eternal Power^ oonvin* 

ced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction : 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour» 
I Serves bat to brighten all onr future days ! 

[Exeunt ovseji. 
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ACT L . 



SCENE 1.-7^ amrt cfa cattie^ surrounded 
mUk wcodi. " 

Enter LadY Randolph. 

Im^ R. Ye woods and wilds, whose mehm- 
cfaoly gloom 
Accords with my souFs sadness^ and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my hursting heart, 
Farewell awhile ; I will not leave jroa long; 
For in vour shades I deem some spirit dweUs, 
Who^ from the diiding stream, or sroaning oak, 
Still hears and answers to Matilda^ moan* 
Oh, Douglas ! Douglas ! if departed ghosts 
Are e'er permitted to review tnis work^ 
Within the circle of that wood thou art^ 
And, with the passion of immortals, h^u^st 
My lamentation : hear^st thy wretdied wife 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost 
My brother's timeless death I seem to mour% 
Who perished with thee on this fatal day. 
To thee I lift my voice ; to thee address 
The plaint which mortal ear has never heard. 
O disregard me not ! though I am called 
Anothers now, my heart is wholly thine. 
Incapable of chan^ affection hes 
Buried, my DouglaS) in thy bloody 



But itandolph oome% whom fate has made my 

lord, 
To chide my anguish, and defrand the dead. 

jtnter Lord Randolph. 

Lard it Again these weeds of woe ! say, dost 
thou well 
To feed a panion which consumes thy life ? 
The living claim soine duty ; vainly tnou 
Bestow'st thy cares upon the silent dead, 

LadtfiL Silent, alas ! is he for whom I mourn: 
Childl^ without memorial of his naqae^ 
He only now in my remembrance iiW|a. 
This fatal day stirs my time^settied^iSrrow, 
Troubles afresh the fountain of my heart 

Lm'd JR. When was it pure of sadness ! These 
black weeds 
Express the wonted colour of thy mind. 
For ever dark and dismal. Seven long years 
Are passed, since we were joined by sacred ties: 
Clouds all the while have hung upon thy brow, 
Nor broke, nor parted by one gleam of joy. 
Time, that wears out the trace of deepest ao^ 

guish, 
As the sea smooths the prints made in the saofl^ 
Has passed o'er thee in vain. 
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Lady A. If time to come 
Should prove as ineffectual, yet, my lord, 
Thou ca»*st not blame me. When our Scottish 
^uuth 

Sed with eadi other for my luckless lore^ 
1 1 besou|;ht them, I implored them all. 
Not to assail me widi my father's aid, 
Nor blend their better destiny with mine. 
For melancholy had congealed my blood. 
And froze affection in my chilly breast. 
At last my sire, roused with the base attempt 
To force me from him, which thou rendered*st 
vain, 
. To his own daughter bowed his hoary head, 
Besought me to commiserate his ace. 
And vowed he should not, could not, die in 

tinless he saw mc wedded, and secured 
From violence and outrage. Then, my lord ! 
In my extreme distress I called on thee. 
Thee I bespake, professed my strong desire 
To lead a smgle, solitary liffi. 
And begged Uiy noblenen, not to demand 
Her for a wife^ whose heart was dead to love. 
How thou perststed'st after this, thou knowest, 
And must confess that I am not unjus^ 
Nor more to thee than to myself injurious. 

Lw^ R, That I confess; yet ever must regret 
The grief I cannot cure. Would thou wert not 
Composed of grief and tenderness alone. 
But had'st a spark of other passions in diee, 
Pride, anger, vanity, the strong desire 
Of admiration, dear to woman-kind ; 
Tlicse might contend with, and allay thy grief, 
As meeting tides and currents smooth our fu-th. 

Lady R, To such a cause the human mind 
oft owes 
Its transient calm ; a calm I envy uoV 

Lord R, Sure thou art not the daughter of 
Sir Malcolm ! 
Strong was his rage, eternal his resentment ; 
For when thy brother fell, he smiled to hear 
That DougW son in the same field was slain. 

Ladtf R. Oh ! rake not np the ashes of my 
fathers ! 
Implacable resentment was their crime, 
AAd grievous has the exjriation been. 
Contending with the Douglas, gallant lives 
Of either liouse were lost ; my ancestors 
Coinpelled, at last, to leave thf^ir ancient seat 
On Tiviot's pleasant banks ; and now, of them 
No heir is left. Had they not been so stem, 
I had not been the last of all m3r race. 

Lord R, ITiy grief wrests to its purposes my 
words. 
I never asked of thee that ardent love 
Which in the breasts of fancy's children bnms. 
Decent affection and complacent kindness 
Were an I wished for; but I wished in vain. 
Hence with the less regret my eyes behokl 
The storm of war that gathers o er this land : 
If I should perish by the Danish sword; 



Matilda would not shed one tear the more. 

Ladf/ JR. Thou dost not think so : woeful as I 
am, 
I love thv merit, and esteem thy virtues. 
But whither goest thou now ? 

Lord R, Straight to the camp. 
Where every warrior on the tip-toe stands 
Of expectation, and impatient asks 
Each who arrives, if he is come to tell 
The Danes are landed. 

Lady A. O, may adverse winds 
Far from the coast of Scotland drive their fleet : 
And every soldier of both hosts return 
In peace and safety to his pleasant home ! 

Jbord A. Thou speakest a woman's^ hear a 
warrior's wish : 
Right from their native land, the stormy north. 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fixed 
Immoveable in Caledonia's strand ! 
Then shall our foes repent their bold invanon, 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore. 

Lady R» War I detest : but war with foreign 
foes^ 
Whose manners, language, <u>d whose looks are 

strange. 
Is not so horrid, nor to me so hateful. 
As that which with our neighbours oft we wage. 
A river here, there an ideal line, 
By fancy drawn, divide die sister kingdoms. 
On eadi side dwells a people similar. 
As twins are, to eadi other; valiant both; 
Both for their valour famous through the world. 
Yet will they not onite their kindred arms. 
And, if they must have war, wage distant war. 
But with each other fight in cruel conflict 
Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 
The battle is their pastime. They go forth 
Gay in the rooming as to summer sport ; 
When evening comes, the glory of the mom. 
The youthful warrior, is a clocl of clay. 
Thus fall the prime of eitlier hapless land. 
And such the fruit of Scotch and English wars ! 

Lord R. Ill hear no more : this melody would 
make 
A soldier drop his sword, and doff his arms, 
Sit down and weep the conquests he has made ; 
Yea, (like a monk) sing rest and peace in heaven 
To souls of warriors in his battles slain. 
Lady, farewell : I leave thee not alone ; 
Yonder comes one whose love makes dutv light. 

" [Exit 

Enter Anna. 

Anna* For^ve the rashness of yoor AnnaV 
love: 
Urged by affection, I have thus presumed 
To interrupt your solitary tbougnts ; 
And warn yon of the hours that you negled^ 
And lose in sadness. 

Lady H. So to lose my hoiurs 
Is an tbe use I wish to make of Wff. 
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Jnnm. To blame thee, lady, suits not with my 
stRte: 
But sure I am, since death first preyed on man, 
Never did aisiier thus a brother mourn. 
What had your sorrows been if you had lost, 
In early youth, the husband of your heart? 

Anna, Have I digtreased you with officious love, 
And iU-dmed mention of your brother^s fate } 
Forgive me, lady : humble thoue^ I am, 
The mind I bear partakes not of my fortune : 
So £erventiy I love you, that to dry 
Those piteous tears, Fd throw my life away. 

Lady R. What power directed thy unconscious 
tongue 
To speak as thou hast done ? to wan e 

Anna, I know not : 
But since my words have made my mistress trem- 
ble, 
I will speak so no more ; but silent mix 
My tears with hers. 

Lady R. No, thou shalt not be silent 
m trust thy faithful love, and thou shalt be 
Henceforth the instructed partner of my woes. 
But what avails it ? Can thy feeble pity 
Roll back the flood of never-ebbing ti«e ? 
Compel the earth and ocean to give up 
Their dead alive f 

Anna, What means my noUe mistress f 

Lady R. Did'st thou not ask what had my sor- 
rows been. 
If I in earlv youth had lost a husband ?— 
In the cold bosom of the earth is lodged, 
Manfred with wounds, the husband of my youth; 
And m some cavern of (he ocean lies 
My child and his.— 

Anna, Oh ! lady most revered ! 
The tale, wrapt up in your amaang words^ 
Ddpi to unfold ! 

£ad^ R, Alas ! an ancient fieud, 
Hereditary evil, was the source 
Of my misfortunes. Ruling fate decreed. 
That my brave brother shodd in battle save 
The life of Dougla^ son, oor house's foe : 
Tlie youthful warriors vowed eternal friendship. 
To see the vaunted sister of his friend, 
Impatient, Doughis to Balarmo came, 
Under a borrowed name. — My heart he gained; 
Nor did I long refuse the haiid he begged : 
My brother^s presence authorized our marriage. 
Three weeks, three little weeks, with wings of 

down. 
Had o'er us flown, when my loved lord was called 
To fight his father's battles ; and with him. 
In spite of all my tears, did Malcolm go. 
Scarce were they gone, when my stem ure was 

told 
That the false stranger was lord DougW son. 
Frantic with raee, the baron drew his sword 
And (questioned me. Alone, forsaken, faint, 
. Kneehng beneath his sword, fmitering 1 todc 
An oath ec|uivocal, thai I ne'er would 



Wed one of DougW name, ^ncerity ! 
Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth should gapc^ 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry. 
To take dissimulation's winding way I 

Anna, Alas ! how few of woman's fearful kind 
Durst own a truth so hardy ! 

Lady R, The first trutli 
Is easiest to avow. Thu moral learn^ 
This precious moral from ro)r tragic tale.— 
In a lew days the dreadful tidings came, 
That Douglas and my brother both were slain. 
M V lord ! my life ! my husband ! — mightv God I 
What had I done to merit such afilictionr 

Anna. My dearest lady ! many a tale of teaM 
Fve listened to ; but never did I hear 
A tale so ^ as this. 

Lady JR. In die first days 
Of my distracting gricif, I found m^rself-^ 
As women wish to be who love their lords- 
But who durst tell my hoher ? The good priest^ 
Who joined our hands, my brotber^s ancient tutor. 
With his loved Malcofan, in the battle fell : 
They two alone were privy to the marriage. 
On silence and concealment I resolved, 
Till time should make my fieither's fortune mine. 
That very nii^t on which my son was bom. 
My nurse, tl^ only confident I had, 
Set out with him to reach her sister's house : 
But nurse, nor infan( have I ever seen, 
Or heard of, Anna, mnce that fatal hour. 
My murdered child ! — ^had thy fond modier feared 
The loss of thee, she had loud fame defied. 
Despised her father's rage, her father's grief. 
And wandered with thee through the scorning 
world. 
Anna, Not seen nor heard of! then perhaps 

he lives. 
Lady R, No. It was dark December ; wind 
and rain 
Had beat all night Across the Carron hy 
The destined road ; and in iu swelling flood 
My faithful servant perished with my child. 
Oh ! hapless son of a most hapless sire ! 
But they are both at rest ; ana I, alone. 
Dwell in this worid of woe, condemned to walk. 
Like a guilt-troubled ghost, my painful rounds ; 
Nor has despiteful fate permitted me 
The comfort of a solitary sorrow. 
Though dead to love, I was compelled to wed 
Randolph, who snatched me rrom a villain's 

arras; 
And Randolph now possesses the domains. 
That by Sir Malcolm's death on me devolved; 
Domains, that should to Douglas' son have given 
A baron's title and a baron's power. 
Such were my soothing thoughts, while I be- 
wailed 
The slaughtered father of a son unborn. 
And when that son came, like a ray from hea- 
ven. 
Which shines and disappear s a l as, my child ! 
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How long did thy fond mother pwp the hobe 
Of having thee, she knew not how, restored ! 
f Year after year hatli worn her hope away; . 
I But lefty still undiroinishedy her desire. » 

^ ^ Anna. The band, that spins the uneven thread 
of life, 
May smooth the length that's yet to oome of 
yours. 
Lady JR. Not in this world ; I have considered 
well 
Its various evils^ and on whom they fall. 
Alas ! how oft does goodness wound itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe ! 
Oh ! had I died when my loved husband fell ! 
Had some good angel oped to me the book 
Of Providence, and let me read my lifV, 
My heart had broke, when I beheld the sum 
Of ills, which one by one I have endured. 
Anna. That God, whose ministers good angels 
are. 
Hath shot the book, in mercy to mankind. 
But we must leave this theme : Glenalvon comes : 
I saw him bend on you his thoughtful eyes, 
And hitherward he slowly stalks his way. 
Lady R. I will avoicf him. An ungracious 
person 
Is doubly irksome in an hour like this. 
Anna, Why speaks my lady thus of Randolph's 

heir? 
Lady R. Because he^s not the heir of Ran- 
dolph's virtues. 
Subtle and shrewd, he offers to mankind 
An artificial image of himself: 
And he with ease can vary, to the taste 
Of different men, its features. Self-denied, 
And master of his appetites^ he seems : 
But his fierce nature, like a fox chained up, 
Watches to seize unseen the wished-for prey. 
J^eyer were vice and virtue poised so ill. 
As in Glenalvon's unrelenting mind« 
Yet is he brave and politic in war. 
And stands aloft in these unruly times. 
Why I describe him thus I'll tell hereaftor. 
Stay and detain him till I reach the castle. 

(Erit Lady Randolph, 
^here art thou to be 
found ? 
I see thou dwellest not with birth and beauty. 
Though graced with grandeur, and in wealth ar- 
rayed: 
Nor dost thou, it would seem, with virtue 
dweU ; f 



Else had this gentle lady missed thee not 
Enter Glenalyok. 

QUn, What dost thou muse on, '"^■t^ring 

maid ? , 
like some entranced and visionary seer. 
On earth thou stand*st ! thy thoughts ascend to 

Heaven. 
Anna, Would that I were, even as thou sa/s^ 

a seer. 
To have my doubts by heavenly vision cleared ! 
Gkn, What dost thou doubt of? What hast 

thou to do 
With subiects intricate ? Tby youth, thy beauty, 
Cannot Be questioned: Inuik of these good 

gifto, 
And then thy*oontemplations will be pleasii^ 
Anna, lit women view yon monument of 

woe, 
Then boast of beauty: who so fiyr as she ! 
But I must follow ; this revolving day 
Awakes the memory of her antient woes. 

[ExitAnnm. 
Glen. [Sobu.] So! Lady Randolph shuns 

me ; by and by 
FU woo hfr as the lion wooes his brides. 
The deed's a doing now, that makes me lord 
Of these rich valleys, and a chief of power. 
The season is most apt; my sounding steps 
Will not be heard amidst tlie din of arms. 
Randolph has lived too long : his better fate 
Had the ascendant once, and kept me down : 
When I had seized the dame^ by chance he 

came. 
Rescued, and had the lady for his labour; 
I escaped unknown ; a slender consolation ! 
Heaven is my witness that I do not love 
To sow in peril, and let others reap 
The jocund harvest Yet I am not safe : 
Bv love, or something like it, stui^ inflamed, 
Madly I bUd>bed my passion to his wife, 
And she has threatened to acquaint him of it 
The way of woman's will I do not know : 
But well I know the baron's wrath is deadly. 
I will not live in fear : the man I dread 
Is as a Dane to me : ay, and the man 
Who stands betwixt me and my chief desire. 
No bar but he ; she has no kinsnum near ; 
No brother in his sister's quarrel bold ; 
And for the righteous cause, a stranger's cause, 
I know no chief that will defy Glenalvon. [£n'f« 



ACT n. 



SCENE!.— J Courf,^c. 

Enter tervants and a stranger at one door^ and 
Lady Randolph and Anna at another. 

Lady R, What means this damour ? Stranger, 
speak secure; 



Hast thou been wronged ? Have these proud men 

presumed 
To vex the weary traveller on his way ? 

Ser. By us no stranger ever suffered wrong;'^ 
This man with outcry wild has called us fora ; 
So sore afraid he cannot apeak hb fewi , 
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Enter Lord Ranmlph and a 
their twards drawn m 

Lady JR. Not vain the stranger's fears ! 

fjunesmy lord? 
Lord R. That it fares well, thanks to this g^- 
kuktyoathy 
Whose valoar saved me from a wretched death ! 
As down the winding dale I walked alone, 
At the cross-way four armed men attacked me : 
Bovers, I iudge, from the licentious camp» 
Who would l»ve quickly laid lord Randolph low. 
Had not this brave and seneroas stranger come, 
like my good angel, in the hour of fat^ 
And, moddng danger, made my foes hk own. 
Thej turned uponhiin, but his active arm 
StriAck to the ground, from whence they rose no 

more, 
Hie fiercest two ; the others fled amain, 
•And left him master of the bloody field. 
Speak, lady Randolph ; npon beauts tonnie 
Dwell accents pleasing to the brave and bold. 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy lord. 
Ladv JL My lord, I cannot speak wlutt now 
I feel. 
H y heart o'erflows with gratitude to heaven, 
And to this noble youth, whoy all unknown 
To you and yours, deliberated not, . 
Nor paused at peril, but, humanelv brave. 
Fought on your side against such Kariiil odds. 
Have you not learned of him, whom we should 

thank? 
Whom call the saviour of lord Randolph's life ? 
Lord R. I asked that question, and he answer- 
ed not: 
But I must know, who my deliverer is. 

[To the Stranger, 
Stran. A low-bom man, of parentage obscure, 
Who nought can boast but his desire to be 
A soldier, and to sain a name in arms. 

Lord IL Whoe er thou act, thy spirit is enno- 
bled 
^y the great King of kings! thou art ordained 
And stamped a hero, by the sovereign hand 
Of Nature ! blush not, flower of modesty. 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth. 
Stran. My name is Norval : on the Grampian 
hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain, 
WjKMe constant cares were to increase his store. 
And keep bis only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord : 
And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 
Hiis moon, which rose last night, round as my 

shield, 
Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills. 
Rushed, like a torrent, down upon the vale, 
^weeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds 

fled 
For safe^ and for succour. I alone, 
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With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hovered about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took ; then hastened to my friends. 

Whom, with a troop of fifty d|y»sen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we overtook the spoil encumbered foe. 

We fouf ht and conquered. Ere a sword was 

drawn. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I 

wetu:. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd's slothful hfe; and haying heard 
That our good king had summoned his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron's side, 
I lefl my father's house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps : 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these tower^ 
And, heaven directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 
Lord R. He is as wise as brave. Was ever 

tale 
With such a gallant modesty rehearsed? 
My brave deliverer ! thou shalt enter now 
A nobler list, and, in a monarch's sight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 
I will present thee to the Scottish king. 
Whose valiant spirit ever valour loved. 
Ah ! my Matilda, wherefore starts that tear ? 

Lady R. I cannot sa^ : for various affectiou^ 
And strangely mingled, in my bosom swell ; 
Yet each of them may well command a tear. 
I joy that thou art safe ; and I admire 
Him and his fortunes, who hath wrought thy 

safety ; 
Yea, as my mind predicts, with thine his own. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army sought. 
Bent upon peril, in tlie range of death 
Resolved to hunt for fame, and with his sword 
To eain distinction, which his birth denied. 
In this attempt, unknown, he might haveperisbed, 
And gained, with all his valour, but obhvion. 
Now, graced by diee, his virtues serve no more 
Beneath despair. The soldier now of hope 
He stands conspicuous; fame and great renown 
Are brought within the compass of his sword. 
On this my mind reflected, whilst you spoke. 
And blessed the wonder-working lord of heaven. 
Lord R. Pious and grateful ever are thy 

thoughts ! 
My deeds shall follow where thou point'st the 

way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In honour and command shall Norval be. 
Nor. I know not how to thank you. Rude I 

t un 
In speech and manners : never till this hour 
Stood I in such a presence : yet, my lord, 
There's something in my breast, which makes 

me bold 
To sayi that Norval ne'er will shame thy favour. 
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Imitf R, I will be 8wom thou wilt not Tbou 
shaltbe 
My knight : and e7er, as thou didst to day, 
With happy Talotu' guard the life of Randolph. 

Lord K, Weil oast thou spoke. Let me for- 
bid reply. \To Narval, 
We are thy debtors still. Thy high desert 
Overtops our gratitude. I must proceed. 
As was at first intended, to the camp. 
Some of my train, I see, are speeding hither. 
Impatient, doubtless, of their lord's delay. 
Go with me, Nonral, and thine eyes shall see 
The chosen warriors of thy native land. 
Who languish for th^ fight, and beat the air 
With brandished swords. 

Nor. Let us begone, my lord. 

Lord R. [To Lady Randolph About the 
time that the declining sun. 
Shall his broad orbit o*er yon hills suspend. 
Expect us to return. This night once more 
Within these walls I rest ; my tent I pitch 
To-morrow in the field. Prepare the feast 
Free is his heart, who for his country fights : 
He, in the eve of battle, may resign 
Himself to social pleasure : sweetest then^ 
When danger to a soldier's soul endears 
The human joy, that never may return. 

[Exeunt Rando^k and NorvaL 

Lady R, His parting words have struck a fatal 
truth. 
Oh, DougUft ! Douglas ! tender was the time 
When we two parted, ne'er to meet again ! 
How many years^ of anguish and despair. 
Has Heaven annexed to tbooe swift passing hours 
Of love and fondness ! Then my bosom's flame 
Oft, as blown back by the rude breath of fear. 
Returned, and with redoubled ardour bbxed. 

Anna. May gracious Heaven pour the sweet 
balm of peace 
Into the wounds that fester so your breast I 
For earthly consolation cannot cure them. 

Loify R. One only cure can Heaven itself be- 

A grave— that bed m which the weary rest 
Wretch that I am I Alas! whyamlso? 
At every hnpy parent I repine ! 
How falest toe mother of wm gpdbmt Norval ! 
She for a living husband bore her pains^ 
And heard him bless her when a man was bom : 
She nnrsed h^r smiling infant on her breast. 
Tended the child, and reared the pleasing boy; 
She, with affection's triunqih, saw the youth. 
In ^race and comeliness, surpass his peers: 
Whilst I to a dead husband bore a son. 
And to the roaring waters gave my child. 

Jhme. Alas ! alas ! why will yon thus resume 
Your grief afresh ? I thought that gallant youth 
Would, for a while^ have won you from your 

woe. 
On htm intent you gszed, vrith a look 
Much more delighted, than your j 
Had deigiwd on other objects to I 



XMJjf JR. Delighted, sa/st thou? Oh ! even there 
mine eye 
Found fuel for my life-consuming sorrow; 
I thought, that had the son of Douglas lived. 
He might have been like thb young gallant stran- 
ger. 
And paired with him in features and in shape. 
In all endowments, as in years, I deem. 
My boy with blooming Norval might have uobk 

bered. 
While thus I mused, a spark from faacv fell 
On my sad heart, and kindled up a fondness 
For tms young stranger, wandering from his home. 
And like an orphan cast upon my cfue» 
I will protect tiiee, said I to myself. 
With all my power, and grace with all nj fa* 
vour. 
Anna, Sure Heaven will bless so generous a 
resolve. 
You must, my noble dame, exert your power : • 
You must awake ; devices will be framed, 
And arrows pointed at the breast of Norval. 
LadyR, Glenalvon^s false and crafty head will 
work 
Against a rival in his kinsman's love^ 
iri deter him not ; I only can. 
Bold as he is, Glenalvon will beware 
How he pulls down the fabric that I raise, 
ni be the artist of young Norval's fortune. 
Tis pleanng to admire ! most apt was I 
To tnis affectioe in my better days; 
Though now I seem to you shrunk up, retired 
Withm the narrow compass of my woe. 
Have you not sonsetimes seen an early flower 
Open Its bud, and spread its silken learcs. 
To catch sweet airs, and odours to bestow ; 
Then, by the keen blast nipt, pull in its leaves^ 
And, though still living^ die to scent and beau^ f 
Emblem of me ; affliction, like a stoim, 
Hath killed the forward blossom of my heart. 

Enter Gleitalvon. 

GUn, Where is my dearest kinamaa, noble 

Randolph? 
Lady JR. Have yon not heard, Glenalvon, of 

the base— 
Glen, I have ; and diat the villains may not 
'scape, 
With a strong band I have benrt die wood. 
If they lurk &ere, alive they £aU be taken, 
And torture force from mem the important 

secret. 
Whether some foe of Baadolpli hired their 
swords, 

Or if 

Lady R. That care becomes a kinsman^s love. 

I have a counsel for Glenalvoo's ear. [Exit AnnaL 

Glen. To him your, counsels always are com* 



Xoc^R. I have not found so ;thott art known 

to me. 
Glen. Known! 

1 
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Ladif IL And most oertttiii is my cause of 

knowledge. 
Gkn. What do you know ? By the nlost bless- 
ed crosS) 
You much amaze me. No created behig, 
Yourself except, durst thus accost Gleoalvon. 
Lady JR. Is gidlt so bold ? and dost thou make 
a merit 
Of thy pretended meekness? This to me, 
Who, with a gentleness which duty blames, 
Have hitherto concealed what, if divulged. 
Would make thee nothing ; or^ what^s Vvorse than 

that. 
An outcast beggar, and unpitied too ! 
For mortals shudder at a crime like thine. 
Olen, Thv virtue awes me. First of woman- 
kind! 
Permit me yet to say, that the fond man. 
Whom love transports beyond strict virtue's 

bounds, 
If he is brought by love to misery. 
In fortune ruined, as in mind forlorn, 
Unpitied cannot be. Pity's the alms 
Which on such beggar^ freely is bestowed ; 
For mortals know that love is still their lord, 
And o'er their vain resolves advances stiU : 
As fire, when kindled by our shepherds, moves 
Through the dry heath, before tne fanning wind. 
Ladtf A. Reserve these accents for some 
other ear. 
To love*s apology I listen not. 
Mark thou my words ; for it is meet thou shouldst 
His brave deliverer Randolph here retains. 
Perhaps his presence may not please thee well ; 
But, at thy peril, practise aught against him ! 
Let not thy jealousy attempt to shake 
And loosen the good root be has in Randolph ; 
Whqse favourites I know thou hast supplanted. 
Thou look'st at me, as if thou fain woulast pry 
Into my heart. 'lis open as my speech. 



I g^ve this early caution, and put on 
The curb, before thy temper breaks away. 
IW friendless stranger my protection claims : 
His friend I am, and be not thou his foe. [Exit. 
Glen. Child that I was, to start at my own 
shadow, 
And be the shallow fool of coward conscience ! 
I am not what I have been ; what I should be. 
The darts of destiny have almost pierced 
My marble heart Had I one grain of faith 
In holy legends and religious tales» 
i should conclude there was an arm above, 
That fought against me, and malignant turned. 
To catch myself, the subtle snare I set 
Why, rape and murder are not simple means ! 
The imperfect rape to Randolph gave a spouse, 
And the intended murder introduced 
A favourite to hide the sun from me; 
And) worst of all, a rival. Burning hell ! 
This were thy centre, if I thought she loved him ! 
Tis certain she contemns me ; nay, commands 

me, 
And waves the fiag of her displeasure o'er me, 
In his behalf. And shall I thus be braved ? 
Curbe|]t as she calls it, by dame chastity } 
Infernal fiends if <my fiends there are 
More fierce than hate, ambition, or revenge. 
Rise up, and fill my bosom with your fires, 
And policy remorseless ! Chance may spoil 
A single aim ; but perseveranoe must 
Prosper at last. For chance and fate ate words : 
Persistive wisdom is the fate of man. 
Darkly a project peers upon my mind, 
like the red moon when rising in the east. 
Crossed and divided by strange-coloured clouds. 
Fll seek the slave who came with Norval hither. 
And for his cowardice was spurned from him. 
Fve known a follower's rankled bosom breed 
Venom most fatal to his heedless lord. [Exit. 



ACT in. 



SCENE I.— -4 Courty ^c. a$ before. 
Enter Ask A, 

Anna. Thy vassals, grief, great nature's order 
break, 
And change the noon-tide to the midnieht hour. 
Whilst lady Randolph sleeps, I will wiUk forth. 
And taste the air that breathes on yonder bank. 
Sweet may her slumbers be ! Ye ministers 
Of gracious Heaven, who love the human race^ 
Angels and seraphs^ who delight in goodness, 
Fonake your skies, and to her couch descend ! 
There from her fancy chase those dismal forms, 
That haunt her waking ; her sad spirit charm 
,With images celesUal, such as please 
The blest above upon their gofdeii^beds. 

VOL.L 



Enter Servant. 

Ser. One of the .vile assassins is secured. 
We found the villain lurking in the wood : 
With dreadful imprecations he denies 
All knowledge of the crime. But this is not 
His first essay : these jewels were concealed 
In the most secret places of his garment ; 
Belike the spoils ot some that he has murdered. 

Anna. Let me look on them. Ha ! here is a 
heart. 
The chosen crest of Douglas^ valiant name ! 
These are no vulgar jewels. Guard the wretch. 

[Exit Anna^ 

Enter Servantt with a Prisoner. 

Prit, I know no more than does the child unborn 
4X 
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Of what you thargjB me with. 

lit Sefi You say so, sir ! 
But torture soon shall make you speak the truth. 
Behold, the lady of lord Raifdolph coroes : 
Prepare yourself to meet her just revenge. 

Enter Lady Randolph and Anna. 

Anna, Summon your utmost fortitude, before 
You speak with him. Your dignity, your fame, 
Are now at stake. Think of the fatid secret. 
Which in a moment from TOur lips may ily. 

Lady R. Thou shait behokl me, with a des- 
perate heart. 
Hear how my infant perished. See/ he kneels. 
[7^ prisoner kneeU, 

Pris^ Heaven bless that countenance so sweet 
and mild ! 
A judge like thee makes innocence more bold. 
Oh, save tne, lady, from theise cruel men, 
Who have attacked and seized me; who accuse 
Me of intended murder* As I hope 
For mercy at the judgmenl-seat of Heaven, 
The tender lamb, that never nipt the grassy 
Is not more innocent than I of murder. 

Lady R, Of this man*8 guilt what propf can 
ye produce ? 

tft Ser, We found him lurking in the hollow 
glynn. 
When viewed and called upon, amazed he fled. 
We overtook him, and enouired from whence 
And what he was : he said he came from far. 
And was upon his journey to the camp. 
Not satisfied with this, we searched his clothes. 
And found these jewels, whose rich value plead 
Most powerfully against him. Hard he seems^ 
And old in villa'iny. Permit us try * 
His stubbornness against the torture's force. 

Prii. Oh, gentle lady ! by your lord's dear life, 
Which those weak hands, I swear, did ne'er 

assail; 
And by your children's welfare, spare my lige ! 
Let not the iron tear my ancient joints, 
An3 my grey hairs bring to the grave with pain ! 

Lady R. Account for these ; thine own they 
cannot be : 
For these, I say : be stedfast to the truth ; 
Detected falshood is most certain death. 

[Anna removes the servants, andretumsJ] 

Pris, Alas I I'm sore beset ! let never man. 
For sake of lucre, sin against his soul \ 
Eternal justice is in this most just ! 
I, guiltless now, must former guilt reveal* 

Lady R, Oh ! Anna, hear ! — once mere I 
charge thee speak 
The truth direct ; for these to me foreteU 
And cerfify a part of thy narration ; 
With which, if the remainder tallies not, 
An instant and a dreadful death abides thee< 

Pris, Then, thus adjured, I'll speak to you as 
just 
As if you were the minister of heaven. 
Sent down to search the secret sins of men :— 



Some eighteen years ago I rented Uni 

Of brave sir Malcolm, then Balarmo's lord ; 

But falling to decay, his servants seized 

All that I had, anci then turned me and mine, 

(Four helpless infants and their weeping motbe^ 

Out to the mercy of the winter winds. 

A little hovel by the river's side 

Received us: there hard labour, and the skill 

In fishing, which was formerly my sport. 

Supported life« Whilst thus we poorly lived. 

One stormy night, as I remember well. 

The wind and rain beat hard upon our roof; 

Red came the river down, and loud and oft 

The angry spirit of the water shrieked. 

At tlie d^td hour of night was heard the cry 

Of one in jeopardy. I rose, and ran 

To where the circling eddy of a pool. 

Beneath the ford, used oft to bring within 

My reach, whatever floating thing the stream 

Had caught. The voice was ceased ; the person' 

lost ; 
But looking sad and earnest oft the waters, 
By the moon's light 1 saw, whirled round andr 

rouxid, 
A basket : soon I drew it to the bank^ 
And nestled curious there an infant lay. 

Lady R Was he alive ? 

Pris. He was. 

Lady R Inhuman that thou art ! 
How couldst thou kill what waves and tetnpesta^ 
spared? 
. Pris, I am not so inhuman. 

Lady R, Didst thou not ? . 

Anna* My noble mistress, you are moved to# 
much: 
This man has not tlie aspect o^ stem murder ; 
Let him fp on, and you, I hope, will hear 
Good tidings of your kinsman's lone-lost child. 

Pris. The needy man, who has known better 
days. 
One whom distress has spited at the world. 
Is he wl^om tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do such deeas at make the prosperous men 
lift up their hands, and wonder who could do 

them. 
And such a man was I ; a man declined. 
Who 9ttw no end of black advernty : 
Yet, for the wealth of kingdoms, I would not 
Have touched that infant with a hand of hann. 

Lady R, Ha ! dost thou say so ? then perhaps 
be lives ! 

Pris. Not many days ago he was alive. 

Lady R. O Gcid ra Heaven ! did he then die 
so lately ? 

Pris4 I did not say he died ; I hope he lives. 
Not many days ago these eyes beheld 
Him, flourishing in youth, and health, and 
beauty. 

Lady R. Where is he now ? 

Pris. Alas ! I know not where. 

Lady R. Oh, fate ! I fear thee still. Thoa 
riddler, speak 
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pirect and clear; e)se I will reach thy soul. 
Anna, Permit me^ ever honoured ! Keen tai" 
patience, 
Though hard to be restrained, defeats itself. 
Pursue thj story with a faithful tongue, 
Xo the last hour that thou didst keep the ehild. 
PrU, Fear not my faith, though I must speak 
my shame ; 
Within the cradle where the infant lay, 
Was stowed a mighty store of gold and jewels; 
Tempted by which, we did resolve to hide 
From all the world this wonderful event, 
And, like a pe&sant, breed the noble child. 
That none might mark the change of our es- 
tate. 
We left the country, travelled to the north, 
Bought flocks and herds, and gradually brf)ught 

forth 
Our secret wealth. But God*s all-seeing eye 
Beheld our avarice, and smote us sore. 
For one by one all our own children died, 
And he, the stranger, sole remained the heir 
Of what indeed was his. Fain tlieii would I, 
Who with a father's fondness loved the boy, 
Have trusted him, now in the dawn of youth. 
With his own secret : but my anxious wife, 
Foreboding evil, never would consent. 
Meanwhile the stripling (;rcw in years and beauty; 
And^ as we oft obser\'cd, he bore himself. 
Not as the ofispring of our cottage blood ; 
For nature will break out : mild with the mild, 
But with the froward he was fierce as fire, 
And night'and day he talked of war and arms. 
I set myself against his warlike bent ; 
But all in vain ; for when a desiderate band 
Of robbers from the savage mountains ciime — 
Lady JR. Eternal Providence ! What is thy 

name? 
Pris. My name is Nerval; and my name he 

bears. 
Lady R, Tis he ! 'tis he himself! It is my 
•on! 
Oh, sovereign mercy ! Twas ray child I saw ! 
No wonder, Anna, that my bosom burned. 
Anna, Just are your transports: ne'er was 
woman's heart 
Proved with such fierce extremes, high f^ted 

dame! 
But yet remember that you are beheld 
By servile eves ; your gestures may be seen 
Impassioned, strange; perhaps your words o'er- 
heard. 
Lady R, Well dost diou cotinsel, Anna : hea- 
ven bestow 
On me that wisdom which my state requires ! 
Anna. The moments of deliberation pass, 
And soon you mutt resolve. This useful man 
Must be dismissed in safety, ere my lord 
8haU, with his brave deliverer, return. 

Prit, If I, amidst astonishment and fear. 
Have of your words and gestures rightly judged, 
Thoa art Qie daughter of my aocieDt master; 



Tfle child I rescued from the flood is thine* 
Latfy R, With thee dissimulation now were 
vain; 
I am indeed the daughter of Sir Malcolm ; 
The child thou rescued from the flood is mine. 

Prit. Blest be the hoi|r tliat made me a poop 
man ! 
ykf poverty has saved ray master's house ! 

Lady R. Thy words surprise me : sure thou 
dost not feign ! 
The tear stands in thine eye; such love from 

thee 
Sir Malcolm's house deserve not; if aright 
Thou told'st the story of thy own distress. 

Prig. Sir Malcplm of our barons was die 
flower ; 
The fastest friend, the best, the kindest master. 
But ah ! he knew not of ray sad estate. 
After that battle, where hi^ gallant son. 
Your own brave brotlier, fell, the good old lord 
Grew desperate and reckless of the world ; 
And never, as-he prst was wont, went forth 
To overlook the conduct of his servants. 
By them 1 >vas thrust our, and them I blame : 
iVlay Heaven so judge me as I iudge my master ! 
And God so love mc as I love his race ! 

Lady R. His race shall yet reward thee. — 
On thy faith 
Depends the fate of thy loved master's house. 
Rememb'rest thou a little lonely hut, 
Tliat like a holy hermitage appears 
Among the clifls of Carron ? 

Pris. I remember the cottage of the cliffs. 

Lacfy R. 'TIS that I mean : - * 
There dwells a man of venerable age, 
Who in my father's service spent his youth : 
Tell him I sent thee, and with him remain, 
Till I shall call upon thee to declare. 
Before the king and nobles, what thou now 
To me hast told. No more but this, and thou * 
Shalt live in honour all thy future days ; 
Thy son so long shall call thee father still. 
And all the land shall bless the man, who saved 
The son of Douglas, and Sir Malcolm's heir. 
Remember well my words ; if thou should'st meet 
Him whom thou call'st th^r son, still call him so ; 
And mention nothing of his nobler father. 

Pris. Fear not that I shall mar so faur an har- 
vest. 
By putting in my sickle ere 'tis ripe. 
Why did I leave my home and ancient dame } 
To And the youth, to tell him all I know. 
And make him wear these jewels on his arms. 
Which might, I thought, be challenged, and so 

bring 
To light the secret of his noUe birth. 

[Lady Randolph foes towards the Servants. 

Lady &. This man is not the assassin you sus- 
pected, 
Though chance c imbinet) some likelihoods against 

mm. 
He is the faithftd bearer of the jewels 
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To their right owner, whom in haste he seekar 
Tis meet that you should put him on his wajj 
Since your mistaken zeal has dragged him hi- 
ther. 

[Exeunt Stranger and Servants. 
I^Iy faithful Anna ! dost thou sliare my joy ? 
I know tiiou dost. Unparailelled event ! 
Reaching from heaven to earth, Jehovah's arm 
Snatched from the waves, and brings to me my 

son! 
Judge of the widow, and the orphan's fa^r, 
Accept a widow's and a mother's thanks 
For sQch a gift ! What does my Anna think 
Of the young eaglet of a valiant nest ? 
How soon he gazed on bright and burning arms, 
Spurned the low dunghill where his fate had 

thrown him, • 
And towered up to the region of his sire ! 

Anna. How fondly did your eyes devour the 
boy! 
Mysterious nature, with the unseen cord 
Or powerful instinct, drew you to your own. 

Lady H. The ready story of .his birth believed 
Supprest my fancy quite ; nor did he owe 
To any likeness iny so sudden favour : 
But now I long to see his face again. 
Examine every feature, and find out 
The lineaments of Douglas, or my own. 
But most of all I long to let him know 
Who his true parents are, to clasp his iieck^ 
And tell him all the story of his father. 

Anna. With wary caution you must bear your- 
self 
In public^ lext your tenderness break forth, 
And in observers stir conjectures strange. 
For, if a dherub in the shape of woman 
Should walk this world, yet defamation would, 
like a vile cur, bark at the angel's train. 
To-day the baron started at your tears. 

Lady R. He did so, Anna ! well thy mistress 
knows 
If tlic least circumstance, moto of offence. 
Should touch the baron's eye, his sight would be 
With jealousy disordered. But the more 
It does behove me instant to declare 
The birth of Douglas, and assert his rights. 
This night I purpose with my son to meet. 
Reveal the secret, and consult with him : 
For wise he is, or my fond judgment errs. 
As he does now, so looked his noble father, 
Arrayed in Nature's ease : his mein, his speech, 
Were sweetly simple, and full oft deceived 
Those trivial mortals who seem always wise. 
But, when the matter matched his mighty mind, 
Up rose the hero ; on his piercing eye 
Sat observation ; on each glanoe of thought 
Decision followed, as (he thonderbolt 
pursues the flash. 

Anna. That demon haunts you still : 
Behold Glenalvon. 

Lady R. Now I shun him not 
This ()ay I braved him in b^biilf of Norval : 



Perhaps too far : at least my nicer fears 
For DougUs thus interpret. 

Enter Glemalyon. 

Glen. Noble dame ! 
The hovering Dane, at last, his men hath landed 3 
No band of pirates ; but a mi|;hty host, 
That come to settle where their valour conquerv : 
To win a country, or to lose themselves. 

Lady K. But whence comes this intelligence, 
Glenalvon ? 

Glen. A nimble courier, sent from yonder 
camp. 
To hasten up the chieftains of the north. 
Informed roe, as he passed, that the fierce Dane 
Had on the eastern coast of Lothian landed. 
Near to that place where the sea-rock immense. 
Amazing Bass, looks o'er a fertile land. 

Lady R. Then must this western army march 
to join 
The warlike troops that guard Edina^ towers? 

Glen. Beyond all question. If impairing time 
Has not eifiiced the image of a place. 
Once perfect in my breast, there is a wild 
Which lies to westward of that mighty rock. 
And seems bv nature formed for die camp 
Of water-waited armies^ whose chief strength 
lies in firm foot, unflanked with warlike horse : 
If martial skill directs the Danish lords, 
There inaccessible their army lies 
To our swift>4couring horse ; the bloody field 
Must man to man, and foot to foot be fought 

Lady K. How many mothers shall bewail their 
sons! 
How many widows weep their husbands slain ! 
Ye dames of Denmark, even for you I feci. 
Who, sadly sitting on the sea-beat shore, 
Long look for loi^s that never shall return. 

Glen. Oft has the unoonquered Caledonian 
sword 
Widowed the north. Hie children of the slain 
Come, as I hope, to meet their fathers^ fate. 
The monster war, with her infernal brood, 
Loud-yelling fury and life-ending pain. 
Are objects suited to Glenalvon's soul. 
Scorn is mere grievous than the pains of death; 
Reproach more piercing than the pointed swoitl. 

Lady R. I scorn thee not but when I ought 
to scorn ; 
Nor e'er reproach, but when insulted virtue 
Against audacious vice asserts herself. 
I own thy worth, Glenalvon; none more apt 
Than I to praise thine eminence in arms, 
And be the echo of tliy martial ftaaie. 
No longer vainly feed a guilty passion : 
Go and pursue a lawfuf mistress, Glory. 
Upon the Danish crests redeem diy fault. 
And let thy valour be the shield of Randk>1ph. 

Glen. One instant stay, and hear an altered 
man. 
When beauty plead»for virtue, vice, ababbed, 
Eies its own oi>lour8^ and goes o'er to virto^ 
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I am yoor convert; time mil shew how truly : 
Yet one immediate proof I mean to give. 
That youth, for whom your ardent zed, to-day. 
Somewhat too haughtily defied your slave, 
Amidst thfs shock of armies Fli defend. 
And turn death from him, with a guardian's arm. 
Sedate by use, my bosom maddens not 
At the tumultuous uproar of the field. 

Latfy R. Act thus, Qlenalvon, and I am thy 
friend ; 
3ut that^s thy least reward. Believe me, sir, 
The truly generous is the truly wise ; 
And he, who loves not others, lives unblest. 

[Exit Ltufy Randolph. 

Glen, [fo/tu.] Amen ! and virtue is its own 
reward! 
I think that I. have hit the very tone 
In which she loves to speak. Honeyed. assent^ 
How pleasant art thou to the taste of man, 
And woman also ! flattery direct 
Rarely disgusts. They little know mankind 



Who doubt its operation : 'tis my key. 

And opes the wicket of the human li^art. 

How far I have succeeded now I know not. 

Yet I incline to think her stormy virtue 

Is lulled awhile ; 'tis her alone I fear ; 

Whilst she and Randolph live, and live in faith 

And amity, uncertain is mv tenure. 

Fate o'er n^y head suspends disgrace ^d death, 

By thatweiUL air, a peevish female's wilL 

I am not idle ; but the ^bbs and flows 

Of fortune's tide cannot be calculated. 

That slave of Norval's I have found mOst apt : 

I shewed him gol<), and he has pawned his soul 

To say and swear whatever I suggest. 

Norval, I'm told, has that alluring look, 

Twixt man and woman, which I have observed 

To charm the nicer and fantastic dames. 

Who are, like ladv Randolph, full of virtue. 

In raising Randolph's jealousy, I may 

But point hlm^ tne truth. He seldom errs, 

Who thinks the worst he can of womankind. 

[Exit. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE l.'-FUmriah oftrumpett. 

Enter Lord Randolph attended, 
lord R. SuuMON an.hundred horse, by break 
of day, 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gate. 

Enter Lady R a n dolph. 

Lady R, Alas, my lord ! I've heard unwel- 
come news ; 
The Danes are landed. 

Lord K. Ay ; no inroad thb 
Of the Northumbrian, bent to take a spoil : 
Ho sportive war, no tournament essay 
Of some young knight resolved to break a spear. 
And stain with hostile blood his maiden arms. 
The Danes are knded : we must beat them back, 
Or live &e slaves of Denmaik. 

Lady R, Dr&dful times ! 

Lord R. The fenceless villages are all forp 
saken; 
The trembling mothers and their children lodged 
In wall-girt towers and castles; whilst the men 
Retire indignant. Yet, like broken waves. 
They but retire more awful to return. 

Lady R. Immense, as fame reports, the Da- 
nish host \ 

Lord R. Were it as numerous as loud fame 
reports, 
An army Rntt like ours would pierce it through : 
Brothers, that shrink not from each other^s side, 
And fond eomparaons,- fill our warlike files : 
For his dear o&pring, and liie wife he loves, 
The husband and the fearless father arm. 
In vulgar breasts heroic ardour bums^ 
And the poor peasant mates his dying lord. 



Ladjf R, Men's minds are tempered, like their 

swords, for war; 
Lovers of danger, on destruction's brink 
They joy to rear erect their daring forms. 
Hence, early graves; hence, the lone widow's 

life; 
And the sad mother's giief'embittered age. 
Where is oor gallant* guest } 

Lord JR. Down in the vale 
I left him, managing a fiery steed, 
Whose stubbornness had foiled the strength and 

skiU 
Of every rider. But\>ehold he comes. 
In earnest conversation with Glenalvon. 

£fi/erNoBVAL and Glenalvov. 

Glenalvon ! with the lark arise ; go forth. 
And lead my troops that lie in yo^er vale : 
Private I travel to th^ royal canip. 
Norval, thou goest with me. But say, young 

man! 
Where didst thou learn so to discourse of war. 
And in such terms, as I o'erheard to day } 
War is no villhge science, ndr its phrase 
A language taujght«monj$st the shepherd swains. 
Noo Small is the skill my lord delights to 
praise 
In him tie favours. Hear from whence it came. 
Beneath a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible by sheplierds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit lived : a melancholy roan. 
Who wiis the wonder of our wandering swains. 
Austere and kmely, cruel to himself, 
Did they report him; the cold earth his bod. 
Water his drink, his food the sbeph^d's alms. 
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I went to see fiiiii, and my Heart was touched 
With revervnce and with pity. Mild be spake, 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told^ 
As made me oft revisit his sad ceil. 
For he had been a soldier in his youth; 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Against the usurping inftdel displayed 
The blessed cross^ and won the Holy LaikL 
Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would 

shake - 
Ifis years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then, havine shewed his wounds^ he would sit 

him down, 
Add all the live-long day discourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 
He cut the figures of tho marshalled hosts ; 
Described the motions, and explained the use, 
Of the de^p column, and the lengthened line. 
The souare, the crescent, and the phalanx* firm. 
For all that Saracen or Christian knew 
Of war's vast art, was to this hermit known. 

Lord R. Why did this soldier in a desert 
liide 
Those qualities, that should have graced a 
camp? 

Nor, That too at last I learned, itnhappy 
man! 
Returning homeward by Messina's, port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boisterous captain of the sea 
Fastened a quarrel oh him. Fierce they fought ; 
The stranger fell, and, with his dyin^ breath. 
Declared his name and lineage. Mighty power! 
The soldier cried, my broUier! Oh, my bro- 
ther! 

Tjidy R. His brother ! 

Nor, Yes ; of the same parents bom ; 
His only brother, They exchanged forgiveness : 
And happy, in my mind, was he that died ; 
For many deaths has the survivor suffered. 
In the wild desort on a rock he sits. 
Or on some nameless stream's untrodden bauks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas ! not in his perfect mind. 
Holds dialogues with his loved brother's ghost ; 
And oft each night forsakes his sullen couch, 
To make sad orisons for him he slew. 

Lady IL To what mysterious woes are mor- 
tals bom ! 
In this dire tragedy were there no more 
Unhappy persons.^' Did the parents live? 

Nor, No, they were dead ; kind Heaven had 
closed their eyes, 
Before their son had shed his brother's blood. 

Lord R. Hard is his fate ; for he was not to 
blame. 
Tlicre is a destiny in this strange world, 
Which oft decrees an undeserved doom. 
Let schoc^en tell us «vhy-— From whence these 
sounds ? [Trumpets at a distance. 



Enter an Officer. 

OffH My lord, the trumpets of the troops of 
Lorn: 
Their valiant leader hails the noble Rudolph. 
Lord R. Mine ancient guest ! Does he the 
warriors lead ? . 
Has Denmark roused the brave old knight to 
arms? 
Offi No; worn with warfare^ he resigns the 
sword. 
His eldest hope, the valiant John of Lorn, 
Now leads his kindred bands. 

Lord R, Glenalvon, go. 
With hospitality's most strong request 
Entreat the chief. [Exit Glenalvon, 

Offi My lord, recpiests are nun. 
HjB urges on, impatient of delay. 
Stung with the tiding of the foes approach. 
Lord R, May victpiy sit on the wfurnor's 
plume! 
Bravest of men ! his flocks and herds are safe ; 
Remote from war's alarms his pastures lie. 
By mountains inacces^ble secured : 
Yet foremost he into the plain descends, 
Eager tp bleed iq battles not his own. 
Such w^re the heroes bf the anci^t world ; 
Contemners they of indolence and gain ; 
But still, for love bf glory and of arms. 
Prone to encounter peril, and to lift, 
Acainst each strong antagonist, the spear. 
riT go and press the hero to my breast 

[Exii with the Officer^ 
Lady R. The soldieHs loftiness, the pride and 
pomp 
Investing awful war. Nerval, I see, 
Transport thy youthful mind. 

Nor, Ah ! should they not? 
Blessed be the hour I left my father's house ! * 
I might have been a shepherd all my days, 
And stole obscurely to a peasant's grave. 
Now, if I live, with miehty chiefs I stand; 
And, if I fall, with noble dust I lie. 

Lady R, There is a generous spirit in thy 
breast, 
That could have well sustained a prouder for- 
tune. 
This way with me ; under yon spreading beedi. 
Unseen, unheard, b^r human eve or ear, 
I will amaze thee with a wond'rous tale. 
Nor, Let there be -danger, lady, widi the se- 
cret. 
That I may bug it to my grateful heart. 
And prm'e my faith. Command my sword, mj • 

life : 
These are the sole possessions of poor Nerval 
Lady R, Know'st thou these eems ? 
Nor, Durst I believe mine eyes, 
I would say I knew them, and they were my fa<« 
thers. 
Lady R. Thy father^s, say'st thou? Ah, thev 
were thy fWther^s! 
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Nor. I saw ihem oncey ilod curioosly enqui- 
red 
Of botli my parents, whence such splendour 



Bat I was checked, and more could never learn. 

La^ R, Then learn of me, thou art not Ner- 
val's son. 

Nor. Not Norval's son ! 

Lady R. Nor of a shepherd sprungt 

Nor. Lady, whom am I then ? 

Lady R. Noble thou art ; 
For noble was th^r sire. 

Nor. I will believe 

Oh, tell me farther ? Say, who was my father ? 

Lady R. Douglas ! 

Nor. Lord Douglas, whom to-day I saw ? 

Lady R. His younger brother. 

Nor. And in yonder camp ? 

Lady R. Alas ! 

Nor. You make me tremble-^ghsand tears ! 
Lives my brave father ? 

Lady A. Ah ! too brave, indeed ! 
He fellin battle ere thyself was bom. 

Nor. Ah me, unhappy ! ^re I saw the light ! 
But does my mother live ? I may conclude. 
From my own fate, her portion has been sorrow. 

Lady R She lives; but wastes her life incon- 
stant woe, 
Weeping her husband slain, her infant lost. 

Nor. You, that are skilled so well id the sad 

. story 
Of my unhappy parents, and with tears 
Bewail their aestiny, now have compassion 
Upon the offspring of the friends you loved. 
On, tell me wtio, and where, my mother is ! 
Oppressed by a base world, perhaps she bends 
Beneath the weight of other ills than grief; 
And, desolate, implores of Heaven the aid 
Her son should give. It is, it must be sO' 
Your countenance confesses that she*s wretched. 

Oh, tell me her condition ! Can the sword 

Who shall resist me in a parent's cause ? 

Loify JR. Thy virtue ends her woes ^My son ! 

my son ! 
I am thy mother, and the wife of Douglas ! 

{Falls Mpon his neck. 
. Nor. Oh, heaven and earth ! how wond'rous is 

my fate ! 
Art thou my mother ? Ever let me kneel I 

Lady R. Imaee of Douglas ! fruit of fatal love ! 
All that I owe Siy sire, I pay to thee. • 

Nor. Respect and admiration still possess me, 
Checking the love and fondness of a son : 
Yet I was filial to my humble parents. *. 
But did my sire surpass the rest of men^ 
As thou ex9ellest all of womankind ? 

Ididy R. Arise, my son. In ide thou dost be- 
hold 
The poor remains of beauty once admired. 
The autumn of my days is come already. 
For sorrow made my summer haste away ; 
Yet in my prime I equalled not thy father : 



His eyes were like the eagle's, yef sonietiihes 
liker the dove's ; and, as he pleased, he won 
All hearts with softness, or with spirit awed. 

Nor. How did he fall? Sure Was a bloody 
fiekl 
When Douglas died. Oh, I have much to ask ! 

Lady R. Hereafter thou slialt hear the length- 
ened tale 
Of all thy father's and thy mother's woes. 
At |]¥esent this — ^Thou art the rightful heir 
Of ;^onder castle, and the wide £>main6, 
Winch now lord Randolph, as my husband, holds. 
But thou shalt not be wronged ; I have the power 
To right thee still. Before the king 1*11 kneel. 
And caU lord Douglas to protect his blood. 

Nor. The blood of Douglas will protect itself. 

Lady R. But we shall need both friends and 
favour, boy. 
To wrest thy lands and lordship from the gripe 
Of Randolph and his kinsman. Yet I thiSk 
Mv tale wul move each gentle heart to pity. 
My life incUne the virtuous to believe. 

Nor, To be the son of Douglas, is to me 
Inheritance enough. Declare my bu*th, 
And in the field 111- seek for fame and fortune. 

Lady R. Thou dost not know what perils and 
injustice 
Await the poor man's valour. Oh, my son ! 
The noblest blood of all the land's abashed. 
Having no laoqney but pale poverty. 
Too long hast thou been thus attended, Douglas^ 
Too long hast thou been deemed a peasant's 

child. 
The wanton heir of some inglorious chief. 
Perhaps, has scorned thee in the youthful sports^ 
Whilst thy indignant spirit swelled in vain. 
Such contumely tliou no more slialt bear : 
But how I purpose to redress thy wrongs 
Must be hereafler told. Prudence directs 
That we should part before yon chiefs return. 
Retire, and from thy rustic follower's hand 
Receive a billet, which thy mother's care. 
Anxious to see thee, dictated before 
This casual opportunity arose 
Of private conference. Its purport mark ; 
For, as I there appoint, we meet agaia. 
Leave me, my son ; and frame thy manners stifl 
To Nerval's, not to noble Dooglns^ state. 

iVbr. I will remember. Where is Nerval now? 
That good old man. 

Lady R. At hand concealed he lies. 
An useful witness. But beware, my son. 
Of j^n Glenalvon ; in his guilty breast 
Resides a villain's shrewdness, ever prone 
To false conjecture. He hath grieved mv heart. 

Nor, Has he, indeed ? Then Utt yon false Gle- 
nalvos' 
Beware of me ! • [ExUm 

Lady R There burst the smothered flame. 
Oh, thou allHrighteous and eternal King ! 
Who Father of the fatfaeriess art called, . 
Protect my son ! Thy inspilation^ Lord I 
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Hath filled his bosom with that sacred fire. 
Which in the breasts of his forefathers burned! 
Set him on high, like them, that he may shine 
The star and glory of his native land ! 
Then let the minister of death descend, 
And bear my willing spirit to its place. 
Yonder they come. How do bad women find 
Unchanging aspects to conceal their guilt. 
When I, by reason Imd by justice urged. 
Full handly dm dissemble with these men, 
In nature's pious cause ? 

Enter Lord Randolph and Glenalvon. 
Lard it Yon gallant chief. 
Of anns enamoured, all repose disclaims. 

Lady JR. Be no^ my lord, by his example 
swayed. 
Arrange the business of to-morrow now, 
And when you enter, speak of war no more. 

[Exit. 
Lard R. Tis so, by Heaven ! her mein, her 
voice, her eye, 
And her impatience to be gone, confirm it. 
Glen. He parted from her now. Behind the 
mount. 
Amongst the trees, I saw him glide alcmg. 

Lord JR. For sad sequestered virtue she*s re- 
nowned.' 
Glen. Most tme, my lord. 
Lard R. Yet this distinjguished dame 
Invites a youth, the acquaintance of a day. 
Alone to meet her at the midnight hour. 
This assignation, [Sheics a letter.] the assassin 

freed. 
Her manifest afiection for the vouth. 
Might breed suspicion in a husWid's brain. 
Whose gentle consort all for love had wedded : 
Much more in mine. Matilda never loved ine. 
Let no man, after me, a woman wed. 
Whose heart he knows he has not ; though she 

brings 
A mine of gold, .a kingdom for her dowry. 
For let her seem, like the night's shadowy queen, 
Cold and contemplative — he cannot trust her : 
She may, she will, bring shame and sorrow on 

him: 
The worst of sorrows, and the worst of shames ! 
Glen. Yield not, my lord, to such afflicting 
thoughts ; 
But let the spirit of an husband sleep, 
Till your own senses make a. sure conclusion. 
This billet must to blooming Nerval go : 
At the next turn awaits* my trusty spy ; 
111 give it him refitted for his master. 
Id the close thidbet take your secret stand ; 
The moon shines bright, and your own eyes may 

judge 
Of their behaviour. ^ 

Lord jR. Thou dost counsel well. 
Glen. Permit me now to make one slight essny. 
Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 
By wity by valour, ot by wisdom won, 



The first and fairest, in a young man's eye. 
Is woman's captive heart Successful love 
With glorious fumes intoxicates the mind, 
And the proud conqueror in triumph moves. 
Air-bom, exalted above vnlgir men. 

Lord IL And what avails this maxim ? 

Glen. Much, my lord. 
Withdraw a little ; Til accost young Norva^ 
And with ironical derisive counsel 
Explore his spirit If he is no more 
Than humble Nerval, by thy favour raised. 
Brave as he is, he'll shrink astonished from me : 
But if he be the favourite of the fair. 
Loved by the first of Caledonia's damea^ 
He'll turn upon me, as the lion turns 
Upon the hunter's spear. 

Lord R. Tis shrewdly thought 

Glen. When we grow loud, draw near. But 
let my lord 
His rising wrath restrain. [Exit Randolph, 

Tis strange, by Heaven ! 
That she should run, full tilt, her fond career 
To one so little known. She, too, that seemed 
Pure as the winter stceam, when ice, embossed. 
Whitens its course. £ven I did think her chaste^ 
Whose charity exceeds not Precious sex ! 
Whose deeds lascivious pass Glenalvon's thoughts ! 

Enter NorvWl. 
His port I love ; he's in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roared. [Jside. 
Has Nerval seen the troops ? 

Nor. The setting sun. 
With yellow radiance, l^tened all the vale ; 
And, as the warriors moved, each polished helm. 
Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climbed, and halting at its top. 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
An host angelic, clad in -burning arms. 

Glen. Thou talk'st it >vell ; no leader of our 
host. 
In sounds more lofby, speaks of glorious war. 

Nor. If 1 shall e'er i^^^uire a leader's name. 
My speech will be less ardent Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful- admira* 

tiOn 
Vents itself freely ; nnce no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Glen. You wrong yourself, brave sir; your 
martial deeds 
Have ranked vou with the great But mark me^ 

Norval; 
Lord Randolph's favour now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel yoo. 
Give them all honour ; seem not to <^mmand ; 
Else they will scarcely brook your late sprung 

power. 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

Nor. Sir, I have oeen accustomed all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth : 
And diough I nave been told that there are men, 
3 
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Who bomm frieDdship's tongae to speak their 

scorn, 
Yet in such language I am little skilled. 
Therefore, I thank Glenalvon for his counsel, 
Although it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure } Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms? 

Glen, I did not mean 
Tq ^11 your pride, which now I see is great 

Nor. My pri^e I 

Gien. Suppress it, as you wish to prosper. 
Youi^ pride's excessive. Yet, for Randolph's sake, 
I will not leave you to its~rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at hi^h-born men. 
Will high-bom men endure a shepherd's scorn ? 

Nor, A shepherd's sconi ! 

Glen, Yes ; if you presume • 

To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
What will become of you ! 

Nor, If this were told ! [Aside, 

Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self? 

Glen, Ha ! dost thou threaten me ? 

Nor. Didst thou not hear ? 

Glen, Unwillingly I did ; a nobler foe 
Had not been questioned thus. But such as 

Nor. Whom dost thou think me ? 

Glen, Norval. 

Nor. So I am 

And who is Norval in Glenalvon's eyes ? 

Glen, A peasant's son, a wandering beggai^ 
boy; 
At best no more, even if he speaks the truth. 

Not. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my 
truth? 

Glen. Thy truth ! thou'rt alfa lie : and false 
as hell 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou toldst to Randolph. 

Nor. If I were chained, unarmed, and bed-rid 
old. 
Perhaps I should revile ; but as I am, 
I have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valour. 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee— what thou art. I know thee well. 

Glen. Dost thou not know Glenalvon, bom to 
command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee— — 

Nor. Villain, no more ! 
Draw and defend thv life. I did design 
To have defied thee m another cause :■ 
But hoivcn accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now for my own and lady Randolph's y 



Enler Lord RanooIph. 

Lord R* Hold, I command you both* 'the 
man that stirs 
Makes me his foe. 

Nor. Another voice than thiHe 
That threat had vamly sOundfed, floble Han- 
dolph. 
Glen. Hear hmi, my lord*; bcfs wondeH>08 
condescending ! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Ndrval 1 
Nor. Now you may scOfFin safety. 

[Sheathes his sword* 
LordR, Speak not thus; 
Taunting each other;' but unfold to me' 
The cause of quarrel; then T jodge betwixt yooi 
Nor, Nay, my good lord ! though I revere yoa 
much. 
My cause I plead not, nor demand yOcr^ jtHf^ 

ment. 
I blush to speak ! I will not, cannot speak 
The opprobrious words that I from him have borne. 
To the liege-lord of my dear native Itod 
I owe a stibject's homage : but evcfn hiixr 
And his high arbitration I'd reject. 
Within my bosom rieigns another lord ; 
Honour, sole judge, and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offisnd you, noble Rnndofph, 
Revoke your favours, and let Norval go 
ilence as he came,' alone, but not dishonoured.' 
Lord R. Thus far I'll mediate with impartial 
* voice 1 
The ancient foe of Caledonia's land 
Now waves his banners o'er hier frighted fiel^. 
Suspend your purpose till yOur country's arms 
Repel the bold invader : then decide 
The private quarrel. 
Gle7i. I agree to this. 
Nor. And L 

Enter Servant, 

Ser. The banquet waits. 
Lord R. We come. [Exit Servant. 

Glen, Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social honr. 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph. 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkleo hate, 
Shall stain my countenance. Smooth thou thy 

brow; 
Nor let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 
Nor. Think not so lightly, "sir, of rtiy resent- 
ment. 
When we contend again, our strife is mortal.' 

^ [Exeunl 
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ACT V. 



SCENE I.— -4 Grave, 
Enter Douglas. 

Doug. This is the place, the centre of the 

grove; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene ! 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Tlirough skies where I could count each little 

star. 
The fanninir west wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
The river, rushing o'er its pebbled bed. 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 
In such a place as this, at such an hour, 
If ancestry can be in aught believed. 
Descending spirits have conversed with roan. 
And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

Enter Old Norval. 

Old Nor. Tis he. But what if he should 
chide me hence? 
His just reproach I fear. * 

[Douglas tumi atide, and sees him. 
Forgive ! forgive ! 

Canst thou forgive the man, the selfish man, 
Who bred sir Malcoln^'s heir a shepherd's son? 
Doug. Kneel not to me ; thOu art my father 
still; 
Thy wished-for presence now completes mv joy. 
Welcome to me ; my fortunes thou shalt share, 
And ever honoured with thy Douglas live. 
Old Nor. And dost thou call me father ? Oh, 
my son ! 
I think that I could die to make amends 
For tfie great wrong I did thee. Twas my crime 
Which in the wilderness so long concealed 
The blossom of thy youth. 

Doug. Not worse the fruit, 
That in the wilderness the blossom blnwed. 
Amongst the shepherds, in the humble cot, 
I learned some lessons, which I'll not forget 
When 1 inhabit yonder lofty towers. 
I, who was once a swain, will ever prove 
The poor man's friend; and when my vassals 

bow, 
Norval shall smooth the crested pride of Doug- 
las. 
Old Nor. Let me but live to see thine exalta- 
tion ! 
Yetjgrievous are my fears. Oh, leave this place, 
Andtbose unfriendly towers ! 

Dottg. Why should I leave them ? 

Old Nor. Lord Randolph and his kinsman seek 

your life. 
Doug. How knowest thou that ? 
Old Nor. I will inform you how : 
When evening came, I left the secret place 
Appointed for me by your mother's care. 
And fondly trod in each accustomed patli 



Tliat to the castle leads. Whilst thus I ranged, 
I was alarmed with unexpected sounds. 
Of earnest voices. On ttic persons came. 
Unseen I lurked, and overheard them name 
Each other as they talked ; lord Randolph this. 
And that Glenalvon, Still of you they spoke* 
And of the lady ; threatening was their speech. 
Though but imperfectly my ear could hear it. 
'Twas strange, they said, a wonderful discovery : 
And ever and anon they vowed revenge, 
Doug. Revenge ! for wliat ? 
Old Nor, For being what you are, 
Sir Malcolm's heir : how else liave you ofiend- 

ed? 
When they were gone, I hied me to my cottage. 
And there sat musing how I best might find 
Means to inform you of their wicked purpose ; 
But I could tliink of none. At last, perplexec^ 
I issued forth, encompassing the tower, 
With many a wearied step, and wishful look. 
Now Providence hath brought you to my sight. 
Let not your too courageous spirit scorn 
Tlic caution which I give. 

Doug. I scorn it not 
My mother warned me of Glcnalvon's baseness ; 

But I will not suspect the noble Randolph. 
In our encounter witli the vile assassins, 

[ marked his b'rnve demeanour; him I'll trust. 
Old. Nor. I fear you will, too far. 
Doug. Here in tliis place 

[ wait my mother's coming : she shall know 

What thou hast told : her counsel I will follow. 

And cautious ever are a mother's counsels. 
You must depart : your presence may prevent 

Our interview. 

Old Nor. My blessing rest upon thee ! 

Oh, may Heaven's hand, which saved thee from 
the wave. 

And from Uie sword of foes, be near thee still ; 

Turning mischance, if aught hangs o'er tliy hcad^ 

All upon mine ! [^Exit. 

Doug. He loves me like a parent ; 

And must not, shall not, lose the sou he loves. 

Although his sou has found a nobler father. 

Eventful day ! How hast tliou clianged my state ! 

Once on the cold and winter-shaded side 

Of a bleak hill mischance had rooted me, 

N^ever to thrive, child of another soil. 

Transplanted now to the gay sumiy vale. 

Like tne green thorn of May my fortune flowers, 

Ve glorious stars! high Heaven's resplendent 
host ! 

To whom I oft have of my lot complained, 

dear and record my soul's unaltered wish ! 

Dead or alive, let me but be renowned ! 

\Iay heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 

To give a bold defiance to our host ! 

Before he speaks it out I will accept ; 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die. 
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Enter Lady Randolph. 

Lady R. My son ! I heard a voice 

Doug, The voice was mine. 

Lady R, Didst thou complaia aloud to Na- 
ture's ear, 
That thus in dusky shades, at midnisht hours, 
By stealdi the mother and the son should meet ? 

S Embracing him. 
ay, this better 
birth-day, 
My thoughts and words are all of hope and jov. 

Lady R. Sad fear and melancholy still divide 
The empire of my breast with hope and joy. 
Now hear what 1 devise 

Doug. First, let me tell 
What may the tenor of your counsel change. 

Lady K. My heart forebodes some evil. 

Doug, Tis not good 

At eve, unseen by Randolph and Glenalvon, 
The good old Norval in the grove o'erheard 
Their conversation ; oft they mentioned me, 
With dreadful threatenings; you they sometimes 

named. 
Twas strange, they said, a wonderful discovery ; 
And ever and anon they vowed revenge. 

Lady JR. Defend us, gracious God ! we are 
betrayed : 
They have found out the secret of diy birth : 
It must be so. That is the great discovery. 
Sir Malcolm's heir is come to claim his own. 
And they will be revenged. Perhaps even now, 
Armed and prepared for murder, they but wait 
A darker and more silent hour to break 
Into the chamber where they think thou sleep'st 
This moment, this. Heaven hath ordiained to save 

thee! 
Fly to the camp, my son ! 

Doug, And leave you here ? 
No : to the castle let us go together. 
Call up the ancient servants of your house. 
Who in their youth did eat your father's bread. 
Then tell them loudly that I am your son. 
If in the breasts of men one spark remains 
Of sacred love, Hddity, fr pity, 
Some in your cause will arm. , I ask but few 
To drive those spoilers from my father's house. 

Lady R, Oh, Nature, Nature ! what can check 
thy force? 
Thoa genuine offspring of the daring Douglas ! 
But rush not on destruction : save thyself. 
And I am safe. To me they mean no harm. 
Thy stay but risks thy precious life in vain. 
That winding path conducts thee to the river. 
Cross where tnou seest a broad and beaten way. 
Which, running eastward, leacb thee to the camp. 
Instant demand admittance to lord Douglas; 
Shew him these jewels which his brother wore. 
Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the 

truth, 
Wfaich I, by certain proof, will soon confirm. 

Doug» I yield me, and obey : but yet my heart 



Bleeds at this parting. Something bids me stay, 
And guard a mother^ life. Oft have I read 
Of wondrous deeds by one bold arm atchieved. 
. Our foes are two ; no more : let me go forth. 
And see if any shield can guard Glenalvon ! 
Lady R, If thou reganrst thy mother, or re- 

ver'st 
lliy father's memory, think of this no more. 
One thing I have to say before we part : 
Long wcrt thou lost ; and thou art found, my 

child, 
In a most fearful season. War and battle 
I have great cause to dread. . Too well I see 
Which way the current of thy temper sets : 
To-day IVe found thee. Oh! my long lost 

hope ! 
If thou to giddy valour giv'st the rein. 
To-morrow I may lose my son for ever. 
The love of thee, before thou saw'st the light, 
Sustained my life when thy brave father fell. 
If thou shalt fallj I have nor love nor hope 
In this viraste world ! My son, remember me ! 
Doug, What shall I say ? How can I give you 

comfort ? 
The God of battles of my life dispose 
As may be best for you ! for whose dear sake 
I will not bear myself as I resolved. 
But yet consider, as no vulgar name. 
That which I boast, sounds amongst martial men, 
How VI ill inglorious caution suit my claim? 
The post of fate unshrinking I maintain. 
My country's foes must witness who I am. 
On the invaders' heads I'll prove my birth. 
Till friends and foes confess the genuine strain. 
If in this strife I fall, blame not your son. 
Who, if he lives not honoured, must not live. 

Lady R. I will not utter what my bosom feels. 
Too well I love that valour which I warn. 
Farewell, my son ! my counsels are but vain, 

[Embracing, 
And as high Heaven hath willed it, all must be. 

[Separate^ 
Gaze not on me, thou wilt mistake the path; 
I'll point it out again. 

[Jutt as they are separating. 

Enter from the wood Lord Randolpb and 
Glenalvon. 

Lord R, Not in her presence, 

Now 

Glen, I am prepared. 
Lord R. No : I command thee stay. 
I go alone : it never shall be said 
That I took odds to combat mortal roan. 
The noblest vengeance is the most complete. 

[Exit, 
[Gienalvon makes some steps to the same side 
of the stagey listens and speaks. 
Glen, Demons of death, come, settle on my 
sword. 
And to a double slaoghter guide it home ! 
The lover and the husband both must die. > 
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Lard IL [Beh'nd the Scenes,] Draw, villain ! 

draw ! 
Doug. \WUhoui.] Assail me not, lord Ran- 
dolph ; 
Not as thou lovest thjrself. [Clttshing (f$wonU, 
Glen. [Runnme out.} Now is the time. 

Enter Lady Randolph, at the other side cf 
the stage, faint and breathlett. 

Lady B, Lord Randolph, hear mc, all shall be 
thine own ! 
But spare ! Oh, spare my son ! 

Enter Douglas, forith a sword tn each hand. 

Doug. Mj mother^s voice ! 
I can protect tliee still. 

Ladif R, He lives, he lives : 
For this, for this to Heaven eternal praise ! 
But sure X saw thee fall. 

Doug. It was Glenalvon; 
Just as my arm had mastered Randolph's sword, 
The villain came behind me ; but I slew him. 
Lady IL Behind thee I ah ! thou art wound- 
ed ! Oh, my child, 
How pale thou look*st ! And shall I lose thee 
now ? 
Doug. Do not despair : I feel a little faintr 
ness 
I hope it will not last. [Leans upon his tmord. 

Lady R, There is no hope ! 
And we must part ! The hand of death is on thee ! 
Oh ! my beloved child ! O Douglas, Douglas ? 
[Douglas growing mure and more faint. 
Dour. Too soon we part: I have not long 
been Douglas ; 
O destiny ! hardly thou deal'st with mc ! 
Clouded and hid, a stranger to myself. 
In low and poor obscurity I've lived. 

La^ R. Has Heaven preserved thee for an 

end like this ! 
Doug. Oh ! had I fallen as my brave fathers 
fell, 
Turning with fatal arm th^ tide of battle, 
Like them I should have smiled and welcomed 

death: 
But thus to perish by a villain's hand ! 
Cut off from nature's and from glory's course, 
Which never mortal was so fond to run. 

Lady R. Hear, justice, hear! stretch thy 
avenging arm! [DougUufalU. 

Doug. Unknown I die ; no tongue smdl speak 
of me. 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves,' 
May yet conjecture what I might have proved. 
And think hfe only wanting to my fame : 
But who shall comfort thee ? 
Lady R. Despair, despair I 
Doug. Oh, had it pleased high Heaven to let 
me live 

A little while ! ^my eyes, that gaze on thee. 

Grow d|m apace ! my mother—O ! my mother ! 

[Dia. 



Enter Lard Ravdolvb and Akka. 
Lord R. Thy words, thy words of tnith, bav« 
pierced my heart ; 
I am the stain of kniuhthood and of arms. 
Oh ! if my brave deliverer sunives 

The traitors sword 

Anna. Alas ! look there, my lord. 
Lori^ R. The mother and her son ! How carst 
I am ! 
Was I the cause ? No : I was not the cause. 
Yon matchless villain did seduce my soul 
To frantic jealousy. 

Anna. "Siy lady lives : 
The agony of grief hath but Mppressed 
Awhile her powers. 

Lord R. But my deliverer's dead ; 
Tlie world did once esteem lord Randolph wcl^ 
Sincere of heart, for spotle&s honour famed ; 
And, in my early days, glory I gained 
Beneath the holy bapuer of the cross. 
Now past the noon of life, shame oomes apa% 

me ; 
Reproach and infamy, and public hate. 
Are near at hand : for all mankind will think 
That Randolph basely stabbed Sir Maloahn'a 
heir. 
Lady R. [recaoering^ Where am I now? — 
Still m this wretched world ! 
Grief cannot break a heart so hard as mine. 
My youUi was worn in anguish: but yqath'a 

strength. 
With hope's asstsUnce, bore the brunt of sorrow ; 
And trained me on to be the object now, 
On which Omnipotence displays itself, 
Making a spectacle, a tale of me. 
To awe its vassal, man. 
Lord R. Oh, misery ! 
Amidst thy rising grief I must proclaim 
My innocence. 
Lady R. Thy innocence ! 
Lord R. My guilt 
Is innocence compared with what thou think'at il. 
Lady R. Of thee I think not: what have \ 
to do ' 

With thee, or any thing f My son ! my son ! 
Mv beautiful ! my brave ! how proud was I 
Of thee and of thy valour ! my fond heart 
O'crflowed this day with transport, i^lien I 

thought . • 

Of growing oM amidst a race of thine, 
Who might nuke up to me their fadier's child- 
hood. 
And bear my brother's and my husband s name ; 
Now all my hofies are dead ! A little while 
Waf I a wife ! a mother not so long ! 
What am I now ?--2 koow.-^But I shall be 
That only whilst I please ; for such a son 
And such a husband drive me to my fate. 

{Raiif out. 
Lfrd R. Follow her, Aimn: I myself would 
foUow, 
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But in this rage she most abhor my preteDoe. 

[Exit Anna, 

Enter Old Norval. 

Old Nor, I heard the voice of woe : Ueaveii 
guard my child ! 

Lord R. Already is the idle gapiug crowd. 
The spiteful vulgar, come to gaze on Jlandolph. 
Begone. 

Old Nor. I fear thee not I will not go. 
Here FU remain. Tm an accomplice, lord. 
With thee in murder. Yes, mv sins did help 
To crush down to the ground this lovely plant 
Oh, noblest youth that ever yet was bom ! 
Sweetest and best, gentlest and bravest spirit. 
That ever blest the world ! Wretch that I am. 
Who saw that noble spirit swell and rise 
Above the narrow limits that confined it, 
Yet ne\er was by all thy virtues won 
To do thee justice, and reveal the secret, 
Which, timely known, had raised thee far above 
The villain's snare. Oh ! I am punished now ! 
These are the hairs that should nave strewed the 

ground, 
And not the locks of Douglas. 

[Tears hi$ kair, and throtos hmself upon 
the body of Douglas, 

Lord R, I know thee now : thy boldness I 
forgive : 
My crest is ftdlen. For thee I will appoint 
A place of rest, if grief will let thee rest 
I will reward, although I cannot punish. 
Cursed, cursed Glenalvon ! he escaped too well. 
Though slain and baffled by the hand he hated. 
Foaming with rage and fury to the last, 
Cursing his conqueror, the felon died. 



Enter Anna, 

Anna. My lord ! My lord ! 

Lord A. Speak : I can hear of horror, 

Anna, Horror, indeed ! 

Lord R, Matild»— 

Anna. Is no more : 
She ran, she flew like li^tning up the lull. 
Nor halted till the preapice she gained, 
Beneath whose lowering top the river falls 
Ingulphed in rifted rocks : thither she came, 
As fearless as the eagle lights upon it. 
And headlong down 

Lord K Twas I, alas ! 'twas I 
That filled her breast with fury; drove her dowa 
The precipice of death ! VVretdi that I am ! 

Anna. Oh, had you seen her last despairing 
look! 
Upon the brink she stood, and cast her eyes 
Down on the deep : then, lifting up her bead 
And her white hands to Heaven, seeming to say, 
Why am I forced to this? she plunged herself • 
Into the empty air. 

Lord R. I will not vent, 
In vain coniplaints, the passion of my soul. 
Peace in this world I never can enjoy. 
These wounds the gratitude of Randolph gave ; 
They speak aloud. I am resolved. I'll go 
Straight to the battle, where the man that make* 
Me turn aside must threaten worse than death. 
Thou, faithful to thy mistress, take this riqg^ 
Full warrant of my power. Let every rite 
With cost and pomp upon their funerals wait: 
For Randolph nopes he never shall return. 

[Exeunt omnei* 
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MEN. 
Count B^isimiVf father to Biran and Carlos. 
BiRONy married to Isabella, supposed dead, 
Carlgs, Ms younger brother. 
ViLLEROY, til love toith Isabella, marries her, 
Sampson, porter to count Baldwin, 
A Child of Isabella by Biron. 



Belford, a friend ofBiron's, 
Pedro, a friend to Carlos, 

WOMEN. 

Isabella, married to Biron and Vilieroy. 
Nurse to Biron, 

Officers, Servants, Men, and Wonun, 



Scene — Brussels, 



ACT L 



SCENE I. — Before count Baldwin's house, 

£fi/er ViLLEROY and Carlos. 

Car, This constancy of yours will establish an 
immortal reputation among the women. 

ViL If it would establish me with Isabella — 

Car, Follow her, fbilovv her : Troy town was 
won at last 

ViL I have followed her these seven years, and 
now but live in hopes. 

Car, But live in hopes ! Why, hope is the rea- 
dy road, the lover's baiting-place ; and, for au^ht 
you know, but on^ stage short of the possession 
of your mistress, 

ViL But my hopes, I fear, are more of my 
own making than her^s ; and proceed rather from 
my wishes^ than any encouragement she has given 
me. 

Car, That I cannot tell : the sex is very vari- 
ous; there are no certain measures to be pre- 



scribed or followed, in making our approaches to 
the women. All that we liave to do, I diiink, is 
to attempt them in the weakest part Press them 
but hard, and they will all fall under the neces- 
sity of a surrender at lost That favour comes at 
once ; and sometimes when we least expect it 

ViL I shall be glad to find it so. 

Car, You will find it so. Every place is to be 
taken, that is not to be relieved : she must oom- 

ViL I am going to visit her. 

Car, What interest a brother>in-law can have 
with her. depend upon. 

ViL I know your interest, and I thank you. 

Car, You are prevented; see, tlie mourner 
comes; 
She weeps, as seven years were seven hoai;^ ; 
So fresh, unfading, is the memory 
Of my poor brother's, Biron's, death : 
I leave you to your opportunity. [Exit VU^ 
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lliough I have taken care to root her from our 
bouse, 

I would trausplant her into Villero/s 

There is an evil fate that waits upon her, 
• To which I wish him wedded — Only him : 
His up&tart family, with haughty brow, 
(Though Viileroy and myself are seeming friends) 
Looks down upon our house ; his sister, too. 
Whose hand I asked, and was with scorn refused. 

Lives in my breast, and fires me to revenge. 

They bend this way 

Perhaps, at last, she seeks my fatlier^s doors ; 
They shall be shut, and he prepared to give 
The beggar and her brat a cold reception. 
That boy's an adder in my path — they come ; 
rU stana apart, and watch their motions. 

[Retirei. 

Enter Villeroy, with Isabella and her Utile 
ton, 

luL Why do you follow me ? you know I am 
A bankrupt every way; too far engaged 
Ever to make return : I own you have been 
More than a brother to me, my friend ; 
And at a time when frieuds are found no more, 
A friend to my misfortunes. 

ViL I must be always your friend. , 

Jia. I have known, and found you 
Truly my friend ; and would I could be yours; 
But the unfortunate cannot be friends : 
Fate watches the first motion of the soul, 
To disappoint our wishes ; if we pray 
For blessmgs, they prove curses in the end. 
To ruin all about us. Pray, be goue ; 
Take warning and be happy. 

VU. Happiness! - 
There's none for me without you : Riches, name, 
Healtli, fame, distinction, place, and quality, 
Are the incumbrances of groaning life, 
To make it but more tedious without you. 
What serve the goods of fortune for? To raise 
My hopes, that you at last will share them with 

me. 
Long life itself, the universal prayer. 
And Heaven's reward of well-deservers here. 
Would prove a plague to me ; to see ^ou always, 
And never see you mine ! still to desire, 
And never to enjoy ! 

ha. I must not hear you. 

ViL Thus, at this awful distance, I have served 
A seven years bondage — Do I call it bondage. 
When I can never wish to be redeemed ? 
No, let me rather linger out a life 
Of expectation, that you mav be mine. 
Than be restored to the indiflerence 
Of seeing you, without this pleasing pain : 
IVe lost myself, and never would be found, 
But in these arms. 

Isa. Oh, I have heard all this ! 

, But must no more—: — the charmer is no more : 
My buried husband rises in the face 
Of my dear bqf, and chides me for my stay : 



Canst thou forgive me, child? 

Child, Why, have you done a fault? You cry 
as if you had. Indeed now, I have done nothing 
to ofiiend you : but if you kiss me, and look so 
very sad upon me, I shall cry too. 

Isa. My little angel, no, you must not cry ; 
Sorrow will overtake thy steps too soon : 
I should not hasten it 

VU. What can I say ! 
The wguments that make against my hopes 
Prevail upon my heart, and fix me more; 
Those pious tears you hourly throw away 
Upon tne grave, have all their quickening charms, 
And more engage niy love, to make you mine : 
When yet a virgin, free, and undisposed, 
I loved, but saw you only with my eyes ; 
I could not reach the boiuties of your soul : 
I have since lived in contemplation. 
And long experience of your growing goodness : 
What tMn was passion, is my judgment now. 
Through all the several stages of your life^ 
Confirmed and settled in adoring you. 

Isa. Nay, then, I must be gone* If you are 
my friend, 
If you regard my little interest. 
No more of this; you see, I grant you all 
That friendship will allow : be still my friend ; 
That's all I can receive, or have to give. 
I am going to my father ; he nee48 not an ex« 

cuse 
To use me ill : pray leave me to the trial. 

ViL I am only bom to be what you would have 
me. 
The creature of your power, and must obey ; 
In every thing obey you. I am going : 
But all good fortune so along widi you. [Eiii. 

Isa. 1 shall need all your wishes [Anocla, 

Locked ! and fast ! 

Where is the charity that used to stand. 
In our forefathers* hospitable di^s, 
At great men's doors, ready for our wants, 
like the g9od angel of the family. 
With open arms taking the needy in. 
To feea and clothe, to comfort and relieve them? 
Now even their gates are shut against their poor. 
[She knocks again. 

Enter Sampson to her. 

Samp. Well, what's to do now, I trow ? Yon 
knock as loud as if you were invited ; and that is 
more than I heard of; but I can tell you, you 
may look twice about you for a welcome in a 
great man's family, before you find it, unless you 
bring it along with you. 

Isa. I hope I bnng my welcome along with 
me : Is your lord at home ? Count Baldwin lives 
here still ? 

Samp. Ay, ay, Count Baldwin does live here ; 
and I am his porter: but what's that to the pur- 
pose, good woman, of my lord's being at home ? 

Isa. Why, dont you know me, friend ? 

Samp. Not I, not I, mistress; I may have seen 
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yoa before, or so ; but men of employment mast 
Ibrget their acquaintance ; especieJly sacli as wc 
Are never to be the better for. 

[Going to skMt the door, nurse enterSj having 
overheard him, 

Nurte. Handsomer words would become you, 
and mend your manners, Sampson : do you know 
who you prate to ? 

ha, I am glad you know me, nurse. 

Nune. Marry, Heaven forbid, madam, that I 
should ever forget you, or my little jewel : pray, 
go in — [liobelia goes in with her child,] Now 
my Uesstng gp along with you wherever you go, 
or whatever you are about Fie, Sampson, how 
couldst thou be such a Saracen ! A Turk would 
have been a better Christian, than to have done 
so barbarously by a good lady. 

Samp, Why look jtNi, nurse, I know you of 
old : by your good-will you would have a finder 
in every body's pie : but mark the end of it ; if I 
am called to account aboiit it, I know what I 
have to say. 

' Nurse, Marry come up here ! say your plea- 
sure, and spare not. Refuse his eldest son's wi- 
dow, and poor child, the comfort of seeing him } 
She does not trouble him so often. 

Samp, Not that I am against it, nurse : but we 
are but servants, you know : we must have no 
likings^ but our lord's ; and must do as we are 
ordered. 

Nurse, Nay, that's true, Sampson. 

Samp, Besides, what I did was all for the best : 
I have no ill-will to the youHg lady, as a body 
may say, upon my own account; only that I hear 
she is poor; and indeed X naturally hate your de- 
cayed gentry : they expect as much waiting upon 
as when they had money in their pockets, and 
were able to consider us for the trouble. 

Nurse, Why, that is a grievance indeed in 
great families, where the gifts, at good times, are 
better than the wages. It would do well to be 
reformed. 

Samp. But what is the business, nurse ? You 
have been in the family before I came into the 
world : what is the reason, pray, that this daugh- 
ter-in-law, who has so good a report in every bo- 
dy's mouth, is so little set by, by my lord ? 

Nurse. Why, I tell you, Sampson, more or 
less : I will tell the truth, that's my way, you 
know, without adding or diminishing. 

Samp, Ay, marry, nurse. 

Nurse. My lord's eldest son, Biron by name, 
the son of his bosom, and the son that he would 
have loved best, if he had as many as king Py- 
ramus of Troy 

Samp, How ! King Pyramus of Troy ! Why, 
how many had he ? 

Nurse, Why, the ballad sin^rs he Imd fifty sons: 
but no matter for that This Biron, as T was 
saying, was a lovely sweet jicntleman, and, in- 
deed, nobody could blame Ins father for loving 
Him : he was a son for the king of Spain; God 



bless him, for I was his nurse. But now I come 
to the point, Sampson ; this Biron, without ask« 
ing the advice of his' friends, hand over bead, as 
young men will have their vagaries, not having 
the fear of his father before his eyes> as I may- 
say, wilfully marries Isabella: 

Samp. liow, wilfully ! he shouki have had ber 
consent, methinks. 

Nurse, No, wifolly marries her; and, which 
was worse, after she had settled all her fortune 
upon a nunnery, which she broke out of to run 
away with Him. They say they had the church's 
forgiveness, but I had rather it had been his fa- 
ther's. 

Samp. Why, in good truth, these nunneries I 
see no good they do. I think the young lady 
was in the right to run away from a nunnery: 
and I think our young master was not in the 
wrong but in marrying without a portion. 

Nurse, That was the quarrel, I believe, Samp- 
son: upon this, my old lord would never see 
him; disinherited him; took his younger brother, 
Carlos, into favour, whom he never cared for be- 
fore; and at last forced Biron to go to the siege 
of Candy, where he was killed. 

Samp. Alack-a-day, poor gentleman ! 

Nurse. For which my old lord hates her, as if 
she had been the cause of his going thither. 

Samp, Alas, alas, poor lady ! she has suffered 
for it : she has lived a great while a widow. 

Nurse, A great while indeed, for a young wo- 
man, Sampson. 

Samp, Uad so ! here they come ; I will noi 
venture to be seen: 

Enter Count Baldwin, followed by Isabella 
and her child, 

C. Bald, Whoever of your friends directed 
• you, 
Mi^ided and abused you — ^there's your way ; 
I can afford to shew you out again. 
What could you expect from me ? 

Isa. Oh, I have nothing to expect on earth ! 
But misery is very apt to talk : 
I thought I might be heard. 

C, Bald. What can you say ? 
Is there in eloquence, can there be in words 
A recomf)ensing power, a remedy, 
A reparation of tne injuries, 
The great calamities, that you have brofi^ht 
On me and mine? You ha\*e destroyed those 

hopes 
1 fondly raised, through my declining life. 
To rest my age upon ; and most undone me. 

Isa, I have undone myself too. 

G. Bald, Speak it a<:;ain ! 
Say still you are undone, and I will hear you. 
With pleasure hear you, 

Isa. Would my ruin please yon ? 

C. BSflW. Beyond all other 'pleasures. 

Isa, Then you arc pleased— —for I am most 
undone. 

2 
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C. Bald. I prayed but for revenge, and Heaven 

has heard, 
And sent it to my wishes : these grey hairs 
Would have gone down in sorrow to the grave, 
Which you have dug for me, without the thought. 
The thought of leaving you more wretched here. 
Jio. Indeed I am most wretched When I 

lost 

My husband 

C Baid. Would he had never been, 
Or never bad been yours ! 

ha. I then believed 
The measure of my sorrow then was full : 
But every moment of my growing days 
Makes room for woes, and adds them to the sum. 
I lost with Biron all the joys of life : 
But now its last sup(K>rting means are gone. 
All the kind helps that I^caven in pity raised, 
Jn charitable pity to our wants, 
At last have left us : now bereft of all, 
But this last trial of a cruel father, 
To save us both from sinking. Oh, my child ! 
Kneel with me, knock at nature in his heart ! 
Let Che resemblance of a once-loved son 
Speak in this little one, who never wronged you, 
And plead the fatherless and widow's cause! 
Oh, il you ever hope to be forgiven, 
As you will need to be forgiven too, 
Forget our faults, that Heaven may pardon 

yours ! 
C. nald. How dare you mention Heaven ! Call 

to mind 
Your perjured vows ; your plis;hted, broken faith 
To Heaven, and all thmj^s holy : were you not 
Devoted, wedded to a life recluse, 
The sacred habit on, professed and sworn, 
A votary for ever ? Can you think 
The sacrilegious wretch, that robs the shrine. 
Is thunder proof? 

Isa, There, there, began my woes. 
Jjst women all take warning at my fate; 
Never resolve, or think they can be safe, 
Within the reach and tongue of tempting men. 
Oh ! had I never seen my ^iron's face, 
Had he not tempted me, I had not fallen. 
But still continued innocent and free 
Of a bad world, which only he had power 
To reconcile, and make me try again. 

C Bald. Your own inconstancy, your graceless 

thoughts, 
Debauched and reconciled you to the world : 
He had no hand to bring you back again, 
But what YOU gave him. Chrce, ^ou prevailed 
Upon his honest mind, transforming him 
From virtue, and himself, into what shapes 
You had occasion for ; and what he did 
Was first inspired by you. A ploister was 
Too narrow for the work you had in hand : 
Your business was more general ; the whole 

world 
To be the scene : therefore you spread your 

diarms 
Vol. I. 



To catch his soul, to be the instrument, 
The wicked instrument, of your cursed flight 
Not that you valued him ; for any one. 
Who could have served the turn, had been as 

welcome. 
ha. Oh ! I have sins to Heaven, but none to 

him. 
C Bald. Had my wretched son 
Married a beggar's bastard ; taken her 
Out of her rags, and made her of my blood. 
The mischief might have ceased, and ended 

there. 
But bringing you into a family, 
£ntails a curse upon the name and house 
That takes you in : the only part of me 
That did receive you, perished for his crime. 
'Tis a defiance to offended Heaven 
Barely to pity you : your sins pursue you : 
The heaviest judgments that can fall upon, you, 
Are your just lot, and but prepare your doom : 

Expect them, and despair Sirrah, rogue, 

How durst thou disobey me ! [lb the Porter. 



' me ! [2 
• for I 



ha. Not for myself for I am past the 

hopes 

Of being heard but for this innocent — — 

And then I never will disturb you more. 

C. Bald. 1 almost pity the unhappy child : 
But being yours 

Isa, Look on him as your son's ; 
And let his part in him answer for mine. 
Oh, save, defend him, save him from the wrongs, 
That fall upon the poor ! 

C. Bald. It touches me 

And I will save him But to keep him safe, 

Never come near him more. 

ha. What ! take him from me ! 
No, we must never part : *tis the last hold 
Of comfort I have left ; and, when he fails, 
All goes along with him : Oh ! could vou be 
The tyrant to divorce Hfe from my life ? 
I Uve but in my child. 
No, let me pray in vain, and beg my bread 
From door to door, to feed his daily wants, 
Rather than always lose him. 

C. Bald. Then have your child, and feed him 
with your prayers. 
You, rascal, slave, what do I keep you for? 
How came this woman in ? 

Samp. Why, indeed, my lord, I did as good 
as tell her, before, my thoughts upon tlie jinat- 
ter 

C. Bald. Did you so, sir } Now, then, tell her 
mine; 
Tell her, I sent you to her. 

[Thrusts him towards her. 

Samp. Good my lord, what I did was in per- 
fect obedience to the old nurse there. I told her 
what it would come to. 

C. Bald, What ! this was a plot upon me. — 
And you, too, beldam, were you in the conspira- 
cy ? Begone, go altogether : I have provided you 
an equipage, now set up when you please. She's 
4Z 
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old enough to do your service; I have none for 
her. The wide world lies before you : bef^one ! 
take any road but this to bee or starve in — I 
shall be glad to hear of you : but never, never 
see me more— - 



[He drhet them of brfitre 
luu Then Heaven have mercy on me ! 

[Exit with her chiH/Mmed hy Samptom. 
and Hune, 



ACT U- 



SCENE I.— Cofifintte*. 
Enter ViLiEROY and Carlos, meeting. 



ViL My friend, I fear to 
bella- 



ask— —but !»> 



The lovely widow's tears, her orphan's cries, 

Thy father roust feel for them No, I read, 

I read (heir cold reception in thine eyes 

Thou pitiest them — thou^ Baldwin — but I spare 

him 
For CarlQs' sake ; thou art no son of his. 
There needs not this to endear thee more to me. 

[Embrace, 

Car, My Villeroy, the fatherless, the widow, 
Are terms not understood within these gates^-^ 
You must forgive him, sir ; he thinks this woman 

Is Biron's fate, that hurried him to death 

I must not think on it, lest my friendship stagger. 
My frieDd*s, my sister's mutual advantage 
Have reconciled my bosom to its tasL 

ViL Advantage ! think not I intend to raise 
An interest from Isabella's wrongs. 
Your father may have interested ends 
In her undoing; but my heart has none : 
Her happiness must be my interest, 
And that I would restore. 

Car. Why so I mean. 
These hardships tliat my father lays upon her, 
I am sorry for ; and I wish I could prevent; 
But he will have his way. 
Since there's no hope from her prosperity, her 
change of fortune may alter the condition of her 
thoughts, and make for you. 

ViL She is above her fortune. 

Car. Try her again. Women commonly love 
according to the circumstances they are in. 

ViL Common women may. 

Car. Since you are not acccssai^ to the injus- 
tice, you may be persuaded to take the advan- 
tage of other people's crimes. 

ViL I must despise all those advantages. 
That indirectly can advance my love. 
No, though I live but in the hopes of her, 
And languish for the enjoyment of those hopes; 
I'd rather pine in a consuming want 
Of what I wish, than have the blessing mine, 
From any reason but consenting love. 
Oh ! let me never have it to remember, 
I could betray her coldly to comply f 
Wlien a clenr generous choice bestows her on me, 
I know to value the unequalled gift : 
I would not have it, bat to value it 



Car. Take Tour own way; remember what I 
offered came from a friend. 

ViL I understand it so. Fll serve her for her- 
self, without the thought of a reward. [£nY. 

Car. Agre.. that point between you. If yew 
marry her any way, you do my busmess. 
I know him — ^What his generous soul intends 

Ripens my plots — ^Hl fi»t to Isabella. , 

I must keep up afyearanoes with her too. [£rt/. 

SCENE n. LabeUa's hauH. 

Enter Isabella and Nurte : Isabella's little 
ton at play upon thejloor. 

Isa. Sooner, or later, all things pass away, 
And are no more. The beggar and the king, 
With equal steps, tread forward to thdr end : 
The reconciling grave swallows distinction first, 

that made us foes. 
Though they appear of different natures now, 
They meet at last ; 

Then all alike lie down in peace together. 
When will that hour of peace arrive for me ? 
In heaven I shall find it<— -not in heaven, 
If my old tvrant father can dispose 
Of things above — but, there, his interest 
May be poor as mine, and want a friend 
As much as I do here. [We^ng, 

Nur$e. Good madam, be comforted. 

Ita, Do I deserve to be this outcast wretdi ; 
Abandoned thus, and lost? But 'tis my lot. 
The will of Heaven, and I must not complain : 
I will not for myself: let me bear all 
The violence of vour wrath ; but spcure my diild ! 
Let not my sins be visited on him 1 
They are, they must ; a general ruin falls 
On every thing about me : thou art lost. 
Poor nurse, by being near me. 

Nurte. I can work, or beg, to do you service. 

Isa. Could I forget 
What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to : I am not the first 
That have been wretched : but to think how 

much 
I have been happier ! Wild hurrying thou^its 
Start every way from my distracted soul. 
To find out hope, and only meet despair. 
What answer nave I ? 

Enter Sampson. 

Samp. Why truly, very little to the purpose : 
like a Jew as he is, he says you have had more 
already than the jewels are worth : he wishes 
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yoo would mdier diink of redeemiog tfaem, tliaa 
expect any more money upon them. 

[Exit Sampson, 

La* *T5s very well 

So: poverty athome^ and debts abroad ! 
My present fortune bad ; my hopes yet worse ! 
What will become of me ? 
This rin^ is all I haveieft of value now : 
' ^was given me by my husband : hb 6r8t gift 
Upon our marriage : I have always kept it. 
With my best care, the treasure next my life : 
And now but part with it to support life, 
Which only can be dearer. Take it, nurse ; 
Twill stop the cries of hunger for a time. 
Provide us bread, and brii^ a short reprieve, 
To put off the bad day of begwv, 
That will come on too soon, xake care of it : 
Manage it as the last remaining friend 
That would relieve us. [Exit Nurse,] Heaven 
can only tell 

Where we shall find another ^My dear boy ! 

The labour of his birth was lighter to me 
Than of my fondness now ; my fears for him 
Are worse, than in that hour of hovering death, 
They could be for myself— He minds me not. 
His little sports have taken up hb thoughts : 
Oh, may they never feel the pangs of mine ! 
Thinking will make me mad: w^ must I think, 
When no thought brii^ me comfort? 

Nune returns. 

Nurse, Oh, madam! you are utterly ruined 
and undone ; your creditors of all kinds are come 
in upon you : they have mustered up a regiment 
of rogues, that are come to jilunder your house, 
and seize upon all you have in the world ; they 
are below. What will you do^ madam ? 

Isa. Do ! nothing; no, for I am bom to suf- 
fer. 

Enter Carlos to her. 

Car, Oh, sister ! can 1 call you by that name. 
And be the son of this inhuman man. 
Inveterate to your ruin ? Do not think 
I am a^in to his barbarity : 
I must abhor mv fath^s usage of you ; 
Aiid from my bleeding honest heart must pity, 
Pity your lost condition. Can you think 
Of any way that I may serve you in ? 
But what enrages most my sense of grief. 
My sorrow for your wrongs, is, that my father. 
Fore-knowing well the storm that was to fall, 
Has ordered me not to appear for you. 

Isa, I thank your pity; my poor husband fell 
For disobeying him; do not you stay 
To venture his displeasure too for me. 

Car, You must resolve on something—- 

[Exit, 

ha. Let my fate 
Determine for me; I shall be prepared. 
Tlie worst that can befall me, is to die : [A noise. 
When once it comes to that^ it matten not 



Which way 'tis brousht about : whether I ^rve, 
Or hang, or drown, tfie end is still the same ; 
Plagues, poison, famine, are but several names 
Of die tome thing, and all conclude in death. 
But sudden death ! Oh, for a sudden death. 
To cheat my persecutors of their hopes, 
The expectM pleasure of beholding me • 
Long in my pains, lingering in misery. 
It will not be, that is deni^ me too. 
Hark ! they are coming ; let the torrent roar I 
It can but overwhelm me in its fall; 
And life and death are now alike to me. 

[Exeunt, the nurse leading the child, 

SCENE HL— Opens, and shews CARUOsland 
ViLLEROT with the officers, 

Vil, No farther violence 

The debt in all is but four thousand crowns : 
Were it ten times the sum, I think you know 
My fortune very well can answer it. 
You have my word for this : I will see you paid. 

Offi, That's as much as wc can desire : so we 
have the money, no matter whence it comes. 

ViL To-morrow vou shall have it* 

Car. Thus far all's well 

Enter Isabella, and nurscy with the child. 

And now my sister comes to crown the work. 

[Aside, 

Isa. Where are the raving blood-hounds, that 
pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallow me ? 
I meet your rage, and come to be devoured : 
Say, which way are you to dispose of me ? 
To dungeons, darkness, death ! 

Car. Have patience. 

Isa, Patience! 

Offi, You will excuse us, we are but in our of- 
fice: 
Debts must be paid. 

ha. My death will pay you all. [Distractedly. 

Offi, While there is law to be had, people will 
have their own. 

ViL Tis very fit they should; but prav be 
gone. 
To-morrow certainly [Exeunt officers, 

ha. What of tOHHorrow ? 
Am I then the sport, 

The game of fortune, and her laughing fools? 
The common spectacle, to be exposed 
From day to day, and baited for the mirth 
Of the lewd rabble? Must I be reserved 
For fresh afflictions? 

Vil. For long happiness 
Of life, I hope. 

Isa, There is no hope for me. 
The load glows light, when we resolve to bear : 
I am ready for my trial 

Car. Pray be oilm. 
And know your friends. 

Isa, My fiicods I Have I a friend ? 
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Car. A faithful friend ; in your extremest need, 

Villeroy came in to save you 

lia. Save me ! How ? 

Car. By satisfying all your creditors. 

Isa. Which way? For what? 

ViL Let me be understood, 
And^en condemn me : you have ^ven me leave 
To be your friend ; and in that only name 
I now appear before you. I could wish 
There had been no occasion for a friend, 
Because I know you hate to be obliged ; 
And still more loth to be obliged by me. 

Isa. Twas that I would avoid [Aside. 

ViL I am most unhappy that my services 
Can be suspected to design upon you ; 
I have no farther ends than to redeem yon 
From fortune's wrongs ; to shew myself at last. 
What I have long professed to be, your friend : 
Allow me that; and to convince you more 
That I intend only your interest. 
Forgive what I have done, and in amends 
(If that can make you any, that can please you) 
I will tear myself for ever from my hopes. 
Stifle this flaming passion in ray soul. 
That has so long broke out to trouble you, 
And mention my unlucky love no more. 

Isa. This generosity will ruin me. [Aside. 

ViL Nay, if the blessing; of my looking on you 
Disturbs your peace, I will do all I can 
To keep away, and never see you more. 

Car. You must not go. 

ViL Could Isabella speak 
Those few short words, I should be rooted here, 
And never move but upon hor commands. 

Car. Speak to him, sister ; do not throw away 
A foitune that invites you to be happy. 
In your extremity he bees your love ; 
And has deserved it nobly. Think upon 
Your lost condition, helpless and alone. 
Though now you have a friend, the time must 

come 
That you will want one ; him you may secure 
To be a friend, a father, husband to you. 

Isa. A husband ! 

Car. You have discharged your duty to the 
dead. 
And to the living ; 'tis a wilfulness 
Not to give way to your necessities^ 
That force you to this marriage. 

Nurse. What must become of this poor inno- 
cence ? [To the chiid. 

Car. He wants a father to protect his youth. 
And rear him up to virtue: you must bear 
The future blame, and answer to the worlds 
When you refuse the easy honest means 
Of taking care of him. 

Nurse. Of him and me, 
And every one that must depend upon you : 
Unless you please now to provide for us, 
We must, all perish. 

Car. Nor would I press yo n 

Isa. Do not think I need 



Your reasons, to confirm my gratitude ; 

I have a soul that's truly sensible 

Of your great worth, and busy to contrive, 

[To ViUeray. 
If possible, to make yon a return. 

ViL Oh ! eanly possible ! 

Isa. It cannot be your way : my pleasures are 
Buried, and cold in my dead husbanid's grave; 
And I should Wrong the truth, myselfyand you. 
To say that I can ever love again. 
I owe this declaration to myself: 
But, as a proof that I owe all to you. 
If, after what I have said, you can resolve 

To think me worth your love Where am I 

going?. 
You cannot think it ; 'tis impossible* 

ViL Impossible! 

Isa. You should not ask me now, nor sboold X 
grant; 
I am so much obliged, that to consent 
Would want a name to recommend the gift : 
Twould show roe poor, indebted, and compelled. 
Designing, mercenary ; and I know 
You would not wish to think I could be bought. 

ViL Be bought I where is the price that can 
pretend 
To bargain for you ! Not in fortune's power. 
The joys of Heaven and love must be bestowed; 
They are not to be sold, and cannot be deserved. 
* Isa. Some other time I will hear you on this 
subject. 

ViL Nay, then, there is no time so fit for me. 
[Following her. 
Since you consent to hear me, hear me now; 
That you may grant : you are above 
The little forms which circumscribe your sex; 
We differ but in time, let that be mine. 

ha. You tliink fit 
To get the better of me, and you shall ; 
Since you will have it so 1 will be yours. 

ViL I take you at your word. 

Isa. I give you all 

My hand ; and would I had a heart to give I 
But if it ever can return again, 
'TIS wholly yours. 

ViL Oh, ecstacy of joy !. 
Leave that to me. If aU my services, 
If prosperous days, and kind indulging nights, 
If all that man can fondly say or do. 
Can beget love, love shall be bom again. 
Oh, Carlos ! now my friend, and brother too ! 
And, nurse, I have eternal thanks f(M' thee. 
Send for the priest— 

[Nurse goes out in haste. 
This night you roust be mine. 
Let me command in this, and all my life 
Shall be devoted to you. 

Isa. On your word, 
Never to press me to put off these weeds. 
Which best become my melancholy thoughts^ 
You shall command me, 

ViL Witness Heaven and earth 
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Against my soul, when I do any thing 
To jive you a diaqiriet. 

Car, I long to wish yon joy. 

Vil. Youll be a witnett of my happiness? 



Car, For once Fll be my sister's father^ 
And give her to you. . # 

Fit Next my Isabella, 
Be near my heart : I am for ever yours. [Exeunt 



ACT III. 



SCENB L-^Count Baldwin^s house. 

Enter Count Baldwin and Carlos. 

C. Bald. Married to Villeroy, say^st thou? 

Car. Yes, my lord. 
Last night the priest performed his holy office, 
And made them one. 

C. Bald, Misfortune join them ! 
And may her violated vows pull .down 
A lasting curse, a constancy of sorrow, 
On both their heads ! — I have not yet forgat ^ 
Thy slighted passion, the refused alliance ; 
But having her, we are revenged at full. 
Heaven will pursue her still, and Villeroy 
Share the juagments she calls down. 

Car. Soon he'll hate her, 
Tliough warm and violent in his raptures now. 
When full enjoyment palls his sickened sense. 
And reason, with satiety, returns, 
Her cold constrained acceptance of his hand 
Will gall his pride, which (though of late o'cr- 

powered 
By stronger passions) will, as they grow weak, 
Rise in full force, and pour its vengeance on her. 

C. Bald. Now, Carlos, take example to thy aid ! 
Let Biron's disobedience, and the curse 
He took into his bosom, prove a warning, 
A monitor to thee, to keep thy duty 
Firm and unshaken. 

Car. May those rankling wounds. 
Which Biron's disobedience gave my father, 
Be healed by me ! 

C. Bald, With tears I thank thee, Carlos 

And ma/st thou ever feel those inward joys, 
Thy duty gives thy father — but, my son, 
We must not let resentment choak our'justice ; 
Tis fit that Villeroy know he has no claim 

From me, in right of Isabella Biron 

(Whose name brings tears), when wedded to this 

woman. 
By me abandoned, sunk the little fortune 
His uncle left, in vanity and fondness : 
I am possest of those your brother's papers. 
Which now are Villeroy's ; and should anght re- 
main. 
In justice it is his ; from me to him 

You shall convey them follow me, and take 

them. [Exit C. Baldwin. 

Car. Yes, I will take them; but ere I part 
with them, 
I will be sure my interest will not suffer 
By these his high, refined, fantastic notions 
Of equity and right.— What a paradox 



Is man ! My father here, who boasts his honour, 
And even but now was warm in praise of justice. 
Can steel his heart against the widow's tears, 
And infant's wants ; the widow and the infant 
Of Biron ; of his son, his favourite son. 
Tis ever thus weak minds, who court opinion, 
And dead to virtuous feeling, hide their wants 

In pompous affisctation. — ^Now to Villeroy 

Ere this his friends, for he is much beloved, 
Crowd to his house, and with their nuptial songs 
Awake the wedded pair : I'll join the throng, 
And in my face, at least, bear joy and friendship. 

[Exit. 

SCENE ll^A *a//m Villerot's house. A band 
ofmusiCf with the friends of Villeroy. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ist F. Where's your master, my good friend ? 

Ser. Within, sir. 
Preparing for the welcome of his friends. 

1st F. Acquaint him we are here : yet stay, 
The voice of music gently shall surprise him. 
And breathe our salutations to his ear. 
Strike up the strain to Villeroy's happiness. 
To Isabella's — But he's here already. 

Enter Villeroy. 

Vil. My friends, let me embrace you : 
Welcome all-^— 
What means this preparation ? [Seeing the music, 

Ut F. A slight token 
Of our best wishes for jrour growing happiness-^ 
You must permit our friend Jiip 

Vil. You oblige me 

tst F. But your lovely bride. 
That wonder of her sex, she must appeipr. 
And add new brightness to this happy morning. 

Vil. She is not yet prepared ; ana let her will, 
My worthiest friend, determine her behaviour ; 
To win, and not to force, her disposition. 
Has been my seven years task. She will, anon, 
Speak welcome to you all. The music stays. 

[Villeroy and his Friends seat themselves. 

EPmiALAMIUM, 



Woman. Let all, let all be gay. 

Begin the rapturous lay ; 
Let mirthy let mirth andjoy^ 
Each happy hour employ 
Of this fair bridal day. 
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Te hve^inged houn^ your flighty 

Yinif doK-ny flight prepare, 
Bring every $(fl delight 
To soothe the brave and fair. 
Haily happy pair, thu$ in each other blest ; 
Be everfreefrom care, of every joy possestedl 

VIL I thank you for this proof of your affection: 
I am 80 much transported with the thoughts 
Of what I am, I know not what I do. 
My Isabella ! — ^but possessimp her» 
yfho would not lose himself ?——You11 pardon 

m e 
Oh ! there was nothing wanting to my soul, 
But the kind wishes of my lovmg friend s 
But our collation waits : Where's Carlos now ? 
Methinks I am but half myself without him. 

%d F. This is wonderful ! Married a night and 
a day, and vet in raptures ! 

VU, Oh r when you all get wives^ and such as 
mine 
(If such another woman can be found), 
You will rave too, dote on the dear content. 
And prattle in their praise out of nil bounds. 
I cannot speak my bliss ! Tis in my head, 
'Tis in my heart, and takes up all my soul— 
The labour of my fancy. You'll pardon me; 
About some twelve months hence I may begin 
To speak plain sense — ^Walk in, and honour me. 

Enter Isabella. 

My Isabella ! Oh, the joy of my heart, 
TKat I have leave, at last, to call you mine ! 
When I give up tliat title to the cnarms 
Of any oUicr wish, be nothing mine : 
But let me look upon you, view you well 
This is a welcome gallantry indeed ! 
I durst not ask, but it was kind to grant, 
Just at this time ; dispensing with your dress 
Upon this second day to greet our friends. 

Isa, Black might be ominous; 
I would not bring ill luck along with me. 

ViL Oh ! if your melancholy thoughts could 
change 
With shifting of your dress — ^Time has done cures 
Incredible this way, and may again. 

Jjo. I could have wished, if you had thought 
it fit, 
Our marriage had not been so public. 

ViL Do not you grudge me my excess of love ; 
That was a cause it could not be concealed : 
Besides, it would injure the opinion 
I have of my ^ood ^rtune, having you. 
And lessen it m other peoples' thoughts, 
Busy, ou such occasions, to enquire, 
Had it been pri^'ate, 

Isa. I have no more to say. 

Enter Carlos. 

ViL My Carlos too, who came in to the sup- 
port 
Of our bad fortune^ has an honest ri^f. 



In better times, to share the gpod with ts. 
Car. 1 come to claim that right, to share your 

To wish you joy ; and find it in myself: 
For a friend's happinesB reflects a warmth, 
A kindly comfort, into every heart 
That b not envious. 

ViL He must be a friend. 
Who is not envious of a happiness 
So absolute as mine ; but if you ate 
(As I have reason to beheve you are) 
Concerned for my well-being, there^s the cause ; 
Thank her for what I am, and what must be. 

ji^Muticflottruk 
I see you mean a second entertainmenLj 
My dearest Isabella, you must hear 
Tlie raptures of my friends; from thee they spring; 
Thy virtues have diflfbsed themselves around. 
And made them all as happy as myself. 

Isa. I feel their fovours with a grateful heart. 
And willingly comply. 

RECITATIVE, 

Take the gifts the gods intend^ ; 

Grateful meet the proffered j6y : 
Truth and henomr shall attend ye ; 

Charms that nier can change or cloy. 



Man. Ohj the raptures of possessing. 
Taking beauty to thy arms f 

Woman. Ohy the joy, the lasting blessing. 

When with virtue beauty charms ! 

Man. Furer flames shall gently warm ye ; 

Woman. Xove and honour both shall charm thee. 

Both. Oh, the raptures of, ^c. ^c. 



Far from hence be care and strife, 
Far the pang that tortures life : 
May the circling minutes prove 
One sweet round of peau and lave ! 

Car, Tis fine, indeed ! 
You'll take mv advice another time, sister. 

ViL What have you done ? A rising smile 
Stole from her thoughts, just red'ning on btr 

cheek. 
And you have dashed it. 

Car. I'm sorry for it. 

ViL My friends^ you will forgive mey when I 
own, 
I must prefer her peace to all the worid. 
Come, Isabella, let us lead the way : 
Within well speak our welcome to our friends, 
And crown tlie happy festival with joy. [Exeunt. 

SCENE m.— il room. 

Enter Sampson and nurse. 

Samp. Ay, marry, nurse, here's a master in- 
deed ! He will double our wages for us ! If he 
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comet on as fast with my lady, as he does 
with his seryaots^ we are all in the way to he 
weU pleased. 
Nunc He is in a rare humour ; if she be in 
la one- 



^ . If she be» manry, we may even say, they 
have lis^oi it upon one another. 

Nuru, WeU ; why do not you go back i^^ 
to your old count? You thought your throat cut, I 
warrant you, to be turned out of a nobleman's 



fSsmp. For the future, I will never serve in a 
hmise where the master or mistress of it lie 
single : they are out of humour with eveiy body 
when they are not |ileased themselves. Now, 
this matrimony makes evory thins go well. 
There's mirth and money stirripK about^ when 
diose matters go as they should do. 

Nuru. Indeed, this matrimony, Sampson— 

•SoJiip. Ah, nurse! this matrimony is a very 
good thing— -^but, what, now my lady is mar- 
ried, I hope we shall have company come to the 
house: there's something always coming from 
one gentleman or other upon Uiose occasions, if 
my hdy loves company. This feasting looks 
well. Nurse. 

Nurte. OdaOy my master ! we must not be 

[Exeunt, 



Enter Villeroy with a letter, and Isabella. 
ViL 1 must aiway this moment— see his ktr 

Siened bv himself! alas ! he could no more ; 
Ikfy brother'9 desperate, and cannot die 
In peace, but in my anns. 

ifo. So suddenly ! 

ViL Suddenly takep, on the road to Brus- 
sels; 
To do us honour, love; unfortunate ! 
Thus to be torn from thee, and all those channs, 
Though cold to me and dead. 

Jul Fm sorry for the cause. 

ViL Oh! could I think. 
Could I persuade mvseif that your oonoein 
For me, or for my absence, were the sprin|^ 
The fountain of these melancholv thoughts. 
My heart would dance, spite of the sad occa- 
sion, 
And be a gay companion in my journey; 
But 



Enter CARUjaJrom supper. 



My good Carlos, why have you left my friends? 

(kir. They are departed home. 
Thcnr saw some sudcC^n melancholy news 
Haa stolen the lively colour from your cheek— ^— 
You had withdrawn, the bride, alarmed, had fbl^ 

lowed: 
Mere ceremony had been constramt; and this 
Good-natured rudeness— ^ 

FtV. Was the more obliging. 
There, Carlos, is the cause. [Crive$ the letter^ 

Car. Unludcy aocidept ! 
The Archbishop of Malins, your worthy brother^ 
With him to-nisht ! Sister, will you permit it? 

ViL It must be so. 

ha. You hear it mutt be so. 

ViL C^thatitmust! 

Car, To leave your bride so soon ! 

ViL But bavine the possession of my lovc^ 
I am the better able to support 
My absence, in the hopes of my return. 

Car. Your stay will be but snort ? 

ViL It will seem long I 
The longer that my Isabella sighs: 
I shall be jealous of this rival, grief. 
That you indulge and fondle in my absence. 
It takes so full possesnon of thy heart. 
There is not room enough for mighty love. 

Enter Servantf andhowi. 
My horses wait : farewell, my love ! You, Carlos, 
Will act a brother's part, 'till I return, 
And be the guardian here. All, all 1 have^ 
That's dear to me, I give up to your care. 
Car. And I receive her as a friend and bro* 

ther. 
Ft/L Nay, stir not, love ! for the night air is 

And the dews fidl — Here be our end of parting; 
Carlos will see me to my horse. 

[Exit with Carlot. 
Ita. Oh, may thy brother better all thy hopes! 
Adieu. 
A sudden melancholy bakes my blood ! 

Forgive me, \^eroy 1 do not find 

That cheerful gratitude thy service asks : 
Yet,if I know my heartland sure I do,- • 
rns not averse from honest obligation. • . 
Fll to my chamber, and to bed; my mind, 
My harassed mind^ is weary. [Exit. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE L—The Street 



Enter Biron and Belford, just arrived, 

Bir, The longest day will have an end ; we 
are got home at last, 

Bel, We have got our legs at liberty ; and li- 
berty is home wherever we go ; though mine lies 
most in England. 

JBtr. Pray let me call this yours : for what I 
can command in Brussels, you shall find your own. 
I have a father here, who, perhaps, after seven 
years absence, and costing him nothing in my 
travels, may be glad to see me. You know my 
3tory — ^How does my disguise become me ? 

BeL Just as you would have it ; 'tis natural, 
and will conceal you. 

Bir. Tormorrow you shall be sure to find me 
here, as early as you please. This is the house ; 
you have observed the street. 

BeL I warrant you ; I have not many visits to 
make before I come to you, 

Bir, To-night I have some affiairs that will ob- 
lige me to be in private. 

BeL A good bed is the privatest affiiir that I 
desire to be engaged in to-night; your directions 
will carry me to my lodgings. [Exit. 

Bir. Good night, my friend. [Knocks. 

The long expected moment is arrived ! 
And if all here is well, my past sorrows 
Will onlv heighten my excess of joy ; 
And nothing will remain to wish or hope for ! 

[Knocks again. 

Enter Sampson. 

Samp, Who's there ! What would you have ? 

Bir. Is your lady at home, friend ? 

Samp, why, truly, friend, it is my employment 
to answer impertinent questions: but, for my 
lady*s being at home, or no, that's just as my la- 
dy pleases. 

Bir. But how shall I know whether it pleases 
her or no ? 

Samp. Why, if you will take my word for it, 
you may carry your errand back again ; she ne- 
ver pleases to see Rny bpdy at this time of night 
tliat she does not know ; and by your dress and 
appearance I am sure you must be a stranger to 
her, 

Bir. But I have business; and you don't 
know how that may please her. 

Samp. Nav, if you have business, she is the 
best judge whether your business will please her 
or no^ therefore I will proceed in my office, and 
know of my lady whether or no she is pleased to 
be at home, or no [Going. 

'Enter Nurse, 
Nurse. Who's that you are so busy withal? 
Methinks^ you might have found out an answer 



in fewer words; but, Sampson, yon love to hear 
yourself prate sometimes, as weU as your betters. 
that I must say for you. Let me come to hkn. 
Who would you speak with, stranger ? 

Bir. With you, mistress, if you could help me 
to speak to your lady. 

li^urse. Yes, sir, I can help yoo in a civil 
way : but can nobody do your business but my 

bir. Not so well ; but if you carry her this 
ring, she will know my business better. 

Nurse. There's no love-letter in it, I hope; 
you look like a civil gentleman. In an honest 
wai^ I may bring you an answer. [Exit, 

Bir. My old nurse, only a little older ! Thev 
say the tongue grows always : mercy on me ! 
then hers is seven years longer since I left her. 
Yet there's something in these servants' folly 
pleases me ; the cautious conduct of the family 
appears, and speaks in iheir impertinence. Well, 
mistress— 

Nurse returns. 

* Nurse. I have delivered your ring, sir. Pray 
Heaven you bring no bad news along with you ! 

Bir. Quite the contrary, I hope. 

Nurse. Nay, I hope so too ; out my lady was 
very much surprised when I gave it her. Sir, I 
am but a servant, as a body may say; but if 
you walk in, that I may shut the doors, for we 
keep very orderly hours, I can shew you into the 
parlour, and help you to an answer, perhaps as 
soon as those that are wiser. [Exeunt. 

6CES^n.-'A chamber. 

Enter Isabella. 
Isa. I have heard of witches, magic spells, and 
charms. 
That have made nature start from her old course : 
The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From her career, still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses of this under world ! 
Now, I believe all possible. This ring^ 
This little ring, with necromantic force, 
Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears : 
Conjured the sense of honour, and of love. 
Into such shapes, they fright me from myself ! 
I dare not think of them — 
m call you when I want you. [Servant goes out. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Madam, the gentleman's below. 
Isa. I had forgot, pray let me speak with him. 

[Exit Nurse. 
This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband ; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Candy ; there's my hope, 
d 
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Oh, do I live to hope that he died there ! 
It mast be &o : he^s dead, and this riiu; left 
By his last breath to some known faithful friend, 
To bring me back again ; 

[Biron introduced — Nune retires. 
That's all I have to trust to — 
My fears were woman's — I have viewed him all : 
And let me, let me say it to myself, 
I live again, and rise but from his tomb. 

Bir. Have you forgot me quite ? 

Ita, Forgot you ! 

Bir, Then farewell my disguise, and my mis- 
fortunes ! 
My Isabella ! 

[He goes to her ; she shrieks^ and falls in a 
sicoon.] 

Isa. Ha ! 

Bir. Oh ! come again ! 
Thy Biron summons thee to life and love ; 
Once I had charms to wake thee : 
ITiy once loved, ever-loving husband calls — 
Thy Biron speaks to thee. 

isa. My husband ! Biron ? 

Bir. Excess of love and joy, for my return. 
Has overpowered her. I was to blame 
To take thy sex's softness unprepared : 
But sinking thus, thus dying in my arms, 
This ecstacy has made my welcome more 
Than words could say : words may be counter- 
feit, 
False-coined, and current only from the tongue. 
Without tlie mind ; but passion's in the soul. 
And always speaks the heart. 

Isa, Where have I been ! Why do you keep 
him from me ? 
I know his voice : my life upon the wing. 
Here's the soft lure that brings ine back again ; 
Tis he himself, my Biron, the dear man ! 
My true-loved husband ! Do I hold you fast, 
Never to part again ? Can I believe it ?^ 
Notliing but you could work so great a change ; 
There's more than life itself in dying here. 
if I must fall, death's welcome in these arms. 

Bir. Live ever in these arms ! 

Isa. But pardon me, 
Excuse the wild disorder of my soul : 
The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you, 
Of seemg you again, distracted me 

Bir. Thou everlasting goodness ! 

Isa* Answer me : 
What hand of Providence has brought you back 
To your own home again ? O, satisfy 
The impatience of my heart : I long to know 
The story of your sufferings. You would think 
Your pleasures sufferings, so long removed 
From Isabella's love. But tell me all, 
For every thought confounds me. 

Bir. My best life ! at leisure, all. 

ha. We thought you dead ; killed at the siege 
of Candy. 

Bir. There l fell among the dead ; 
But hopes of life reviving from my wounds, 

Vot. I. 



I was preserved but to be made a slave ! 
I often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer ; 1 writ to tliee too 

Isa. What a world of woe 
Hod been prevented but in hearing from you I 

Bir. Alas ! thou couldst not help me ! 

Isa. You do not know how much I could hav^ 
done; 
At least, I'm sure I dould have suffered all : 
r would have sold myself to slavery, 
Without redemption ; given up my child. 
The dearest part of me, to basest wants 

Bir. My little boy ! 

Isa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alirc — which now, too late, 1 find. 

[Aside4 

Bir, No more, my love. Coniplaining of the 
past, 
We lose the present joy. Tis over price 
Of all my pains^ that thus we meet again 
I have a thousand things to say to thee 

Iml Would I were past the hearing ! [Asidts 

Bir. How does my child| my boy, my father 
too? 
I hear he's living still. 

Isa. Well both, both well ; 
And may he prove a father to yoiir hopes. 
Though we have found him none ! 

Bir, Come, no more tears. 

Isa. Seven long years of sorrow for your loss, 
Have mourned with me — ■ 

Bir. And all my days behind 
Shall be employed in a kind recompence 
For thy afflictions. — Can't I see my boy ? 

Isa. He's gone to bed : I'll have him brought 
to you. 

Bir. To-morrow t shall see him ; t want rest 
Myself, after this weary pilgrimage. 

ha, Alas ! what shall I get for you ? 

Bir. Nothing but rest^ my love ! To-night I 
would not 
Be known, if possible, to your family : 
I see my nurse is with ;^ou ; her welcome 
Would be tedious at this time ; 
To-morrow will do better. 

Isa* I'll dispose of her, and order every thing 
As you would have it [Exit, 

Bir, Grant me but life, good Heaven, and give 
the means, 
To make tliis wondrotis goodness some amends ; 
And let me then forget her, if I can ! 
O ! she deserves of me much more than I 
Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father, and his fortune, for her love ! 
You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all ! 
Not to perceive that such a woman's worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide ^OjUf 

sons: 
What is your trash, what all your lieaps of gold. 
Compared to this, my heart-felt happiness ? 

[Bursts into tears* 
What has she, in my absence, undergone f 
5 A 
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I must not think of that ; it drives me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Isabella retumi, 

IttL I have obeyed your pleasure ; 
EveiT thing is ready for you. 

fitr. I can want nothing here ; possessing thee, 
All my desires are carried to their aim * 
Of happiness; there's no room for a wish, 
But to continue still this blessing to me : 
I know the way, my love ; I shall sleep sound. 

Ita. Shall I attend you ? 

Bir. By no means; 
IVe been so long a slave to others' pride, 
To learn, at least, to wait upon myself; 
You'll make haste after [Goes in, 

Isa. I'll but say my prayers, and follow you — 
My prayers ! no, I must never pray again. 
Prayers have their blessings to reward our hopes, 
But I have nothing left to hope for more. 
What Heaven could give, I have enjoyed; but 

now 
The baneful planet rises on my fate. 
And what's to come is a long Une of woe. 

Yet I may shorten it 

I promis^ him to follow — him ! 

Is he without a name ? Biron, mv husband, 

To follow him to bed my husband ! ha ! 

What then is Villeroy ? But yesterday 
That very bed received him for ite lord, 
Yet a warm witness of my broken vows. 
Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner, 
I would have followed thee through beggary, 
Through all the chances qr this weary life : 
Wandered the many way^ of wretchedness 
With thee, to find a hospitable erave ; 
For that's the only bed that's left me now. 

[Weeping, 
—What's to be done ? — for sometliing must be 

done. 
Two husbands ! yet not one ! By both enjoyed^ 
And yet a wife to neither ! Hold my brain^-^ 
This IS to live in common ! Very beasts. 
That welcome all tliey meet, make just such 

whres. 
My reputation ! Oh, 'twas all was left me ! 
The virtuous pride of an uncensured life ; 
Which the dividing tongues of Biron's wrongs, 
And Villeroy's resentments, tear asunder. 
To gorge the throats of die blaspheming rabble, 
lliis is the best of what can come to-morrow, 
Besides old Baldwin's triumph in my ruin : 

I cannot bear it 

Therefore no morrow : Ha ! a lucky thought 
Works the right way to rid me of tnem all ; 
All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns. 
That every tongue and finger will find for me. 
Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm — ^no matter what can come. 
Tis but a blow — yet I will see him first — 
Have a last look to heighten my despair, 
And then to rest for ever. 



fiiRON meeti her. 

Bir. Despair and rest for ever ! Isabella ! 
These words are far from thy condition, 
And be they ever so ! I heard thy voice. 
And could not bear thy absence: come, my 

love! 
You have staid long; there's nothing, nothii^ 

sure 
Now to despair of in succeeding fate. 

Ita. I am contented to be miserable, 
But not this way : I have been too long abused, 
And can believe no more. 
Let me sleep on to be deceived no more. 

Bir, Look up, my love ! I never did deceive 

thee. 
Nor never can ; believe thyself, thy eyes. 
That first inflamed, and lit me to my love ; 
Those stars, that still must guide me to mj 



Isa, And me to my undoing : I look round. 
And find no path, but leading to the grave. 

Bir. I cannot understand thee. 

Xsa, My good friends above, 
I thank tliem, have at last found out a way 
To make my fortune perfect; having you, 
I need no more; my fate is finished here. 

Bir, Both our ill fates, I hope. 

Isa. Hope is a lying, fawning flatterer. 
That shews the fair side only of our fortunes^ 
To cheat us easier into our fall ; 
A trusted friend, who only can betray you ; 
Never believe him more. If marriages 
Are made in Heaven, they would be happier : 
Why was I made this wretch } 

Sir, Has marriage made thee wretched ? 

Isa, Miserable, beyond the reach of comfort 

Bir. Do I live to hear thee say so ? 

Isa. Why, what did I say ? 

Bir. That I have made thee miserable. 

Isa. No : you are my only earthly happiness; 
And my false tongue belied my honest heart. 
If it said otherwise. 

Bir, And yet you said, 
Your marriage made you miserable. 

Isa. I know not what I said : 
I have said too much, unless I could speak all. 

Bir, Thy words are wild ; my eyes, my ear& 
my heart. 
Were all so full of thee, so much employed 
In wonder of thy charms, I could not fiiid it : 
Now 1 perceive it plain 

Isa. V ou will tell nobody [Distractedly, 

Bir. Thou art not well. 

Isa. Indeed I am not ; I knew that before ; 
But where's the remedy ? 

Bir. Rest will relieve thy cares : come, com^ 
no more ; 
I will banish sorrow from thee. 

Isa. Banish first the cause. 

Bir. Heaven knows how wDlingly ! 

Isa. You are the only cause. 
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Bir. Am I the cause ? the cause of thy mis- 
fortuaes ? 
. Isa, The fatal innocent cause of all my woes. 

Bir. Is this my welcome home ? This the re- 
ward 
Of all mv miseries, long labours, pains, 
And uimng wants of wretched slavery, 
Whicn I Imve outlived, only in hopes of thee : 
Am I thus paid at last for deatlilcss love, 
And called the cause of tliv misfortunes now ? 

Ita, Enquire no more ; twill be explained too 
soon. [She is going off, 

Bir. What ! canst thou leave me tool 

[He stays her, 

Isa. Pray, let me go : 
For both our sakes, permit me 

Bir, Rack me not with imaginations 

Of things impossible ^Thou canst not mean 

What thou hast said Yet something she must 

mean. 

Twas madness all— Compose thyself, my love ! 
The fit is past ; all may be well again : 
Let us to oed. 

Isa, To bed ! You have raised the storm 
Will sever us for ever. Oh, Biron ! 
While I have Ufe, still I must call you mine : 
I know I am, and always was, unworthy 
To be the happy partner of your love ; 
And now must never, never shore it more. 
But oh ! if ever I was dear to you. 
As sometimes you have thought me, on my 

knees, 
(The last time I shall care to be believed) 
I beg you, b^ to think me innocent. 
Clear of all crimes, that thus can banish me 
From this world's comforts, io my losing you. 



Bir. Where will this end ? 

Isa. The rugged hand of fate has got between 
Our meeting hearts^ and thrusts tliem from their 

joys, 
omce we must part 

Bir. Nothing shall ever part us. 

Isa. Partings the least that is set down for 
mc: 
Heaven has decreed, and we must suffer all. 

Bir. I know tiiee innocent: I know myself 
so: 
Indeed we both have been unfortunate ; 
But sure misfortunes ne'er were faults in love. 

Isa. Oh ! there's a fatal story to be told : 
Be deaf to that, as Heaven has been to me ! 
And rot the tongue that shall reveal my shame : 
When thou slialT hear how much thou hast been 

wronged. 
How wilt thou curse thy fond believing hear^ 
Tear me from the warm bosom of thy love. 
And throw me like a poisonous weed away ! 
Can I bear that ? Bear to be curst and torn. 
And thrown out of thy family and name. 
Like a disease ? Can I bear this from thee ? 
I never can : no, all things have their end. 
When I am dead, forgive and pity me. [ExiL 

Bir. Stay, my Isabella 

What can she mean ? These doubtings will dis- 
tract me : 
Some hidden mischief soon will burst to light; 

I cannot bear it 1 must be satisfied 

''Hs she, my wife, must clear this darkness to me. 

She shall^if (he sad tale at last must come ! 

She is my fate, and best can speak my doom. 

[Exit. 



ACT V. 



SCENE L 



Enter Biron. Nurse following him. 

Bir. I KNOW enough : the important question 
Of life or death, fearful to be resolved. 
Is cleared to me : I see where it must end ; 

And need enquire no more Pray, let me have 

Pen, ink, and jpaper. I must write a-while. 

And then I wul try to rest to rest for ever ! 

[Exit Nurse, 
Poor Isabella ! now I know the cause. 
The cause of thy distress, and cannot wonder 
That it has turned thy brain. If I look back 
Upon thy loss, it will distract me too. 
On, any curse .but this might be removed ! 
But 'twas the rancorous inalignity 
Of all ill-stars combined, of l^ven and fate — 
Hold, hold my impious tongue — Alas ! I rave : 
Why do I tai the stars, or heaven, or fate ? 
They are all innocent of driving us 
Into despair ; they have not urged my doom ; 
My father and my brother are my fates, 



That drive me to my ruin. They knew well 
I was alive. Too well they knew how dear 
My Isabella — Oh, my wife no more ! 
How dear her love was to me — Yet they stood^ 
With a malicious silent joy, stood by. 
And saw her give up all my happiness, 
The treasure of her beauty to another ; 
Stood by, and saw her married to another. 
Oh, cruel father ! and minatural brother ! 
Shall I not tell you tlmt you have undone me ! 
I have but to accuse you of my wrongs, 

And tlien to fall forgotten -Sleep or death 

Sits heavy on me, and benumbs my pains : 
Either b welcome ; but the hand ot death 
W^orks always sure, and best can close my eyes. 

[Exit Biron, 

Enter Nurse and Sampson. 

Nurse. Here's strange things towards, Samp- 
son: what will be the end of them, do yoa 
think? 

Samp. Nay, marry, nurse, I cannot see so far ; 
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bu( the law, I believe, U on Biron, the first hus- 
band's side. 

Nurse. Yes ; no question, he has the law on 
bis side. 

Samp. For I h^ve heard, the law says, a wo^ 
man must be a widow, all out seven years, be- 
fore she can marry again, according to law. 

Nurse. Ay, so it does; and our lady has not 
been a widow, altogether, seven years. 

Samp. Why, then, nurse, mark my words, and 
say I told you so. The man must have his wife 
again, and all will do well. 

Nurse. But if our master, Villeroy, comes back 
again 

Samp. Why, if he does, he is not the first man 
that has had his wife taken from him. 

Nurse. For fear of the worst, will you go to 
the old count, and desire him to come as soon as 
he can ; therf: may be mischief, and be is able to 
prevent it. 

Samp. Now you ^y something; now I take 
you, nurse ; that will do well, indeed : mischief 
should be prevented ; a little thing will make a 
quarrel, wnen there's a woman in the way. I 
v( ill about it instantly. [Exeunt. 

3CENE II. — prawsy shews Birok asleep on a 
couch. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa. Asleep so soon ! Oh, happy ! happy thou. 
Who thus can sleep ! I never shall sleep more — 
If then to sleep be to be happy, he. 
Who sleeps the longest, is the happiest ; 
Death b the longest sleep — Oh, have a care ! 
Mischief will thrive apace. Never wake more. 

[To Biron. 
If thou didst ever love thy Isabella, 
To-morrow must be doomsday to thy peace. 
The sight of him disarms even death itself. 
The starting transport of new quickening life 
Gives just such hopes : and pleasure grows again 
With looking on him — Let me look my last — 
But is a look enough for parting love ! 
Sure I may take a tiss — Where am I going ! 
Help, help me, Villeroy ! Mouptnins and seas 
Divide your love, never to meet my shame ! 

[Throws herself upon the floor ; qfter a short 
pause, she raises herself upon her elbow. 
W^hat will this battle of the brain do wifh me ! 
This little ball, this ravaged province, long 

Caiinot maintain ^The globe of earth wants 

room 
And food for such a war — I find I am going — 
Famine, plagues, and flames, 
Wide waste and desolatiqn, do your work 
Upon the world, and then devour yourselves ! 
f\i.e scene shifts fast — [She rises]l-—^ad now 'tis 

better with me ; 
Conflicting passions have at last unhinged 
The great machine ! the soul itself seems changed * 
ph, 'tis 1^ happy revolution here I * ' 



The reasoning faculties are all deposed ; 

Judgment, and understanding, common-sense. 

Driven out as traitors to the public peace. 

Now I am revenged upon my memory ! 

Her seat du^ up, where all the images 

Of a loug mis-spent life were rising still. 

To glare a sad reflection of my crimes, 

And stab a conscience through them ! You are 

safe. 
You monitors of mischief! What a change ! 
Better and better still ! This is the infant state 
Of innocence, before the birth of care. 
My thoughts are smooth as the Elysian plains, 
Without a rub : the drowsy falling streams 
Invite me to their slumbers. 

Would I ^ere landed there 

[Sinks into a chair^ 
VMiat noise was that ? A knocking at the gate ! 
It may be Villeroy- N o matter who. 

Bir. Come, Isabella, come. 

Isa, Hark ! 1 am called ! 

Bir. You stay too long from me. 

Isa. A man's voice ! in my bed ! How came 
he there ? 
Nothing but villany in this bad world ! [Rises. 
Coveting neighbours' goods, or neighbours' wives : 
Here's physic for your fever, 

i Draws a dagger j and goes backward to the cotccA. 
breathing a vein is the old remedy. 
If husbands go to heaven. 
Where do they go that send them? — ^This to 
try— - 
[Just going to stab him^ he rises; she knowM 
him, and shrieks.'] 
What do I see ! 

Bir. Isabella, armed ! 
Isa. Against my husband's life ! 
Who, but tlie wretch, most reprobate to grace. 
Despair e'er hardened for damnation. 
Could think of suph a deed — Murder my bus* 
band! 
Bir. Tliou didst pot think iL 
Isa. Madness has brought me to the gates of 
hell. 
And there has left me. Oh, the frightful change 
Of my distractions ! Or is this interval 
Of reason but to aggravate my woes, 
To drive the horror back with greater force 
Upon my soul, and fix me mad for ever? 
Bir. Why dost tliou fly me so ? 
I^a. T cannot bear his sight ; distraction, coine. 
Possess me all, and take me to thyself ! 
Shake off thy chains, and hasten to my aid ; 

Thou art my only cure Like other friends. 

He will not come to my necessities; 

Then I must go to find the tyrant out — 

Which is the nearest way ? [Running otf/, 

Bir. Poor Isabella ! she's not in a condioon 
To gave me any comfort, if she could : 

Lost to liersclf as quickly I shall be 

To all the world Horrors come fas^ ^o^p^ 
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My mind is overcast — ^the gathering clouds 
Darken the prospect — ^I approach Uie brink. 
And soon mast leap the precipice ! Oh, Heaven ! 
While yet my senses are my own ; thus kneel- 

ijfig, 
Let me implore thy mercies on my wife : 
Release her from her pangs ; and if my reason, 
Overwhelmed with miseries, sink before the tem- 
pest. 
Pardon those crimes despair may bring upon me ! 

[Ruet. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nune. Sir, there is somebody at the door 
must needs speak ivith you; he will not tell his 
name. 

Bir, I come to him. [Exit Nurse. 
Tis Belford, I suppose ; he little knows 
Of what has happened here ; I wanted him, 
Must employ his friendship, and theor [Exit, 

SCENE in.— TAe street. 

Enter Carlos with three B^ffijins. 

Car. A younger brother I I was one too long. 
Not to prevent my being so again. 
We must be sudden. Younger brotliers arc 
But lawful bastards of another name, 
Thrust out of their nobility of birth 
And family, and tainted into trades. 
Shall I be one of them — ^Bow, and retire, 
To make more room for the unwieldy heir 
To play the fool in ? No- 
Bat how shall I prevent it? — Biron comes 
To take possession of my father's love — 
Wuold that were all ! there's a birth-ripht too 
That he will seize. Besides, if Biron lives, 
He will unfold some practices, which I 
Cannot well answer — ^therefore he shall die ; 
This night must be disposed of; I have means 
That will not fail my purpose. — Here he comes. 

Enter Biron. 

JSir. Ha ! am I beset ! I live but to revenge 

me. 
[They surround him^ fighting ; Villeroy enters 
with two servants ; they rescue him; 
Carlos and his partvfiy. 
ViL How are you, sir ? Mortolly hurt, I fear. 
Take care, and lead him in. 

Bir. I thank you for this goodness, sir ; though 
'tis 
Bestowed upon a very \vretch ; and death. 
Though from a villain's hand, had been to me 
An act of kindness, and the height of mercy — 
Put I thank you, sir. [He is ted in. 

SCENE IV.— We inside of the house. 
Enter Isabella. 

/m. Murder my husband ! Oh ! I jnust not 
flare 



To think of living on ; my desperate hand 

In a mad rage may offer it again. 

Stab me any where but there. Here's room 

enough 
In my own breast, to act the fury in. 
The proper scene of mischief. Villeroy comes ; 
Villeroy and Biron come ! Oh ! hide me from 

them — 
They rack, they tear ; let them carve out mj 

limbs. 
Divide m^ body to their equal claims ! 
My soul IS only Biron's ; that is free, 
And thus I strike for him and liberty. 

[Going to stab herself, Villeroy runs in and 
prevents her, by taking the dagger from 
her. 

Vil. Angels defend and save thee ! 
Attempt thy precious life ! the treasnry 
Of nature's sweets ! life of my little world I 
Lay violent hands upon thy innocent self ! 

Isa. Swear I am innocent, and I'll believe 
you. 
What would you have with me ? Pray let me go. 
Are you there, sir ! You are the very man 
Have done all tliis — ^You would have made 
Me believe you married me ; but the fool 
Was wiser, I thank you : 'tis not all gospel 
You men preach upon that subject. 

Vil. Dost thou not know me, love ? 

Isn. O yes : very well, [Staring on him. 

You are the widow's comforter ; that marries 
Any woman when her husband's out of the way: 
But I'll never, never take your word again. 

ViL I am Uiy loving husband. 

Isa. I have none ; no husband [Weepings 

Never had but one, and he died at Candy ! 
Did he not ? I am sure you told me so ; you, 
Or somebody, with just such a lying look. 
As you have now. Speak, did he not die there ? 

ViL He did, my Kfe. 

ha. But swear it, quickly swear, 

Biron enters bloody, and leaning upon his 
sword. 

Before that screaming evidence appears^ 

In bloody proof against me 

[She, seeing Biron, swoons in a chair ; ViHe" 

roy helps her. 
ViL Help there ! Nurse, where are you ? 
Ha ! I am distracted too ! 

[Going to call for help, sees Biron. 
Biron alive ! 

Bir. The only wretdi on earth that must not 

live. 
ViL Biron or VilleroT must not, that's decreed. 
Bir You saved me from the bands of mur- 
derers: 
Would you had not, for life's my greatest plague ! 
And then, of all the world, you are the man 
I would not be obliged to— Isabella ! 
I came to fall before thee : I had died 
Happy not to have foupd your Villeroy here : 
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A long farewelly and a last parting kiss. 

\Ktsses her. 
ViL A kiss ! Confusion ! It must be your last. 

IDraws. 
Bir. I know it must — Here I ^ve up that 
death 
YoQ but delayed : since what is past has been 
The work of fate, thus we must nnish it. 
Thrust home, be sure. [Faint$, 

ViL Alas ! he faints : some help there ! 
JBir. ^is all in vain, my sorrows soon will 
end. 
Oh, Villeroy ! let a dying wretch entreat tou 
To take this letter to my father. My Isabella ! 
Ckwldst thou but hear me^ my last words should 

bless thee. 
I cannot, though in death, bequeath her to thee. 

[To ViUeroy. 
But I oottid hope my hoy, my little one, 
M^ht find a father m thee--Oh, I faint — 
I can no more — Hear me, Heaven ! Oh ! support 
My wife, my Isabella — Bless my child ! 
And take a poor unhappy — [Dies. 

ViL He's gone— Let what will be the conse- 
quence, 
m gi?e It him. I have involved mvsclf, 
And would be cleared ; that must be thought on 

now. 
My care of her is lost in wild amaze. 

[Going to Itabella. 

Are you all dead within there ? Where, where 

are you ? [Exit, 

Isabella come$ to kerse^. 

Jm. Where have I been ? Methinks I stand 
upon 
The brink of life, ready to shoot the gulph. 
That lies between me and the realms of rest ; 
But still, detained, I cannot pass the strait; 
Denied to lire, and yet I must not die ; 
Doomed to come back, like a complaining ghost, 
To my unburied body<--here it lies— 

[Throw* herseffby BirorCi body. 
My body, soul, and life. A liule dust, 
To cover our cold limbs in the dark grave — 
There, there we shall sleep safe and sound to- 
gether. 

Enter Villeroy, with gervanti. 
ViL Poor wretch! upon the ground! She's 
not herself: 
|feiBoiff€ her from the body. 

[Servants going to rake her. 

La, Never, never 

Yon have divorced us once, but shall no more — 
Hdpy help me, Biron I Ha! bloody and dead ! 
jOh^ mnroer ! murder ! yon have done this deed ; 
Vengeance and murder ! bury m together— 
po any thing bat part us. 

ViL Gently, gently raise her^ 
She must be foroed a^^y. 



[She dragt the bodj^ after her ; thevget her 
into their arauy and carry her off^ 
ha. Oh, they tear me ! Cut off my lumds — 
Let me leave something with him — 
They'll clasp him fast — 
Ob, cruel, cruel men ! 
This you roust answer one day. 
V'd. Good nurse, take care of her. 

' [NurtefoUowt her,. 
Send for all helps: all, all that I am worth, 
Shall cheaply buy her peace of mind again. 
Be sure you do, [To a Servmti, 

Just as I ordered yon. The storm grows louder. 
[Knocking at the doer, 
I am prepared for it Now let them in. 

Enter Count Baldwin, Carlos, Belford, 
Friends, with Servants, 

C. Bald, Oh, do I live to this unhappy day ! 
Where is my wretched son ? 

Car. Where is my brother ? 

[They see him, and gather about the hody. 

ViL I hope in heaven. 

Car. Canst thou pitv ! 
Wish him in Heaven, when thou hast done a deedj 
That must forever cut thee from the hopes 
Of ever coming there ? 

ViL I do not blame yoii 

You have a brother's right to be concerned 
For his untimely death. 

Car. Untimely death, indeed ! 

ViL But yet you must not say, I was the 
cause. 

Car, Not you the cause ! Why, who shooki 
murder him? 
We do not ask you to accuse yourself; 
But I must say that you have murdered liim ; 
And will say nothing else, till iustice draws 
Upon our side, at the loud caU of blood. 
To execute so foul a murderer. 

BeL Poor Biron ! Is this thy welcome home ! 

Fr. Rise, sir ; there is a comfort in revenge. 
Which is left you. [To C, Bald, 

Car. Take the body hence. [Biron carried off, 

C. Bald. What could provoke you ? 

ViL Nothing coukl provoke me 
To a base murder, which, I find, you think 
Me guilty of. I know my innocence ; 
My servants too can witness that I d^cw 
My sword in his defence, to rescue him. 

BeL Let thy servants be called. 

Fr. Let us hear what they can say. 

Car. What they can say ! MThy, what shoaUl 
servants say ? 
They're his accomplices, his instruments. 
And wiU not charge themselves. If they coald 4o 
A murder for his sen^ice, they can lie, 
De nimbly, and swear hard to bring him o£ 
You say you drew your sword in his defence : 
Who were his enemies? Did he need defence ? 
Had he wronged any one ? Could he hsve cause 
To apprehend a danger, but from you ? 
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And yetyoQ rescued him ! No, no, he came 
Unseasonably (that was all his crime)^ 
Unluckily to interrupt your sport : 
You were new mamed — married to his wife; 
And therefore you, and she, and all of you, 
(For all of you I must believe concerned) 
Combined to murder him out of the way. 

BeL If it is so 

Car. It can be only so. 

Fr. Indeed it has a fac e 

Car. As black as helL 

C. Bald. The law will do me jnstice : send for 
the magistrate. 

Car. I'll go myself for him [Exit 

ViL These strong presumptions, J must own, 
indeed. 
Are violent against me ; but I have 
A witness, and on this side heaven too. 
Open that door. 
[Door openi, and Pedro is brought forward 
by yilleroi/s seroanti. 
Here's one can tell you all. 

Fed. All, all ; save me but from the rack, 111 
confess all. 

VU. You and your accomplices designed 
To murder Biron? Speak. 

Fed. We did. 

ViL Did you engage upon your private wrongs. 
Or were employed ? 

Fed. He never did us wrong. 

ViL You were set on, then ? 

Fed. We were set on. 

ViL What do you know of me I 

Fed. Nothing nothing : 
You saved his life, and have discovered me. 

ViL He has acquitted me. 
If you would be resolved of any thing. 
He stands upon liis answer. 

BeL Who set you on to act this horrid deed } 

C. Bald. I'll know the villain ; give me quick 
his name. 
Or I will tear it from thy bleeding heart ! 

Fed. I will confess. 

C. Bald. Do then. 

Fed. It was my master, Carlos, your own son. 

C. Bald. Oh, monstrous ! monstrous ! most un- 
natural ! 

BeL Did he employ you to munler his own 
brother^ 

Fed. He did ; and he was with us when 'twas 
done. 

C. Bald. If this he true, this horrid, horrid tale, 
It is but just upon me: Biron's wrongs 
Must be revenged : and I the cause of all ! 

Fr. What will yuu do with him ^ 

C. Bald. Take fiim apart 

I know too much. [Pedro goes in, 

ViL I had forgot^-Your wretched, dying son 
Gave me this letter for you. 

[Gives it to Baldwin. 
I dare deliver it It speaks of roe, 
I pray to have it read. 



C. Bald. You know the hand. 
BeL I know 'tis Biron's hand. 
C. Bald. Fray, read it 

[Belfard reads the letter. 

*SIR, 

^ I find I am come only to lay my deadi at 
your door. I am now going out of the world ; 
but cannot forgive you, nor my brother Carlos, 
for not hindering my poor wife Isabella from 
marrying with \^lleroy; when you knew, from 
so many letters, that I was alive. 

BiROK.' 

ViL How !— Did you know it, then ? 
C. Bald. Amazement all ! 

Enter Carlos, with Officers, 
Oh, Carios ! are you come ? Your brother here. 
Here, in a wretched letter, lays his death 
To you and me — Have you done any thing 
To hasten his sad end ? 

Car. Bless me, sir, I do any thing ! Who, I ? 

C. Bald. He talks of letters that were sent to us. 
I never heard of any. — Did you know 
He was alive ? 

Car. Alive ! Heaven knows, not L 

C. Bald. Had you no news of him, from a re- 
port. 
Or letter, never ? 

Car. Never, never I. 

BeL That's strange, indeed : I know he oflen 
writ 
To lay before you the conditions [To C. Bald. 
Of his hard slavery : and more I know. 
That he had several answers to his letters. 
He said they came from you ; you are his brother. 

Car. Never from me. 

BeL That will appear. 
The letters, I believe, are still about him ; 
For some of them I saw but yesterday. 

C. Bald. What did those answers say? 

BeL 1 cannot speak to the particulars ; 
But I remember well, the sum of them 
Was much the same, and all agreed. 
That there was nothing to be hoped from you : 
That 'twas your barbarous resolution 
To let him perish there. 

C. Bald. Oh, Carios ! Carlos ! hadst thou been 
a brother 

Car. This is a plot upon me. I never knew 
He was in slavery, or was alive. 
Or heard of him, before this fatal hour. 

BeL There, sir, I must confront you. 
He sent you a letter, to my knowledge, last night; 
And you sent him word you would come to him. 
I fear you came too soon. 

C. Bald. "Hs all too plain. 

Bring out that wretch before liim. 

[Pedro produced* 

Car. Ha! ^edro there! — ^Then I am caught 
incleed ! 

BeL You start at sight of him ; 
He has confessed the bloody deed. 
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Car. Well, theo, he has confessed^ 
And I must answer it. 

Bel, Is there no more ? 

Car. Why! — what would you have more? I 
know the worst, 
And I expect it. 

C. BaU, Why hast thou done all this? 

Car, Why, that which damns most men has 
ruined me ; 
The making of my fortune. Biron stood 
Between me and your favour ; while he lived, 
I had not that ; hardly was thought a son, . 
And not at all a-kin to your estate. 
I could not bear a younger brother's lot^ 

To live depending upon courtesy 

Had you provided for me like a father, 
I had been still a brother. 

Car, Tis too true ! 
I never loved thee, as I should have done : 
It was my sin, and I am punished for iL 
Oh ! never may distinction rise again 
In families ; let parents be the same 
To all their children ; common in their care,. 
And in their love of them — I am unhappy, 
For loving one too welL 

ViL You knew your brother lived; why did 
^ou take 
Such pains to marry me to Isabdla ? 

Car. I had my reasons for't 

ViL More than I thoi^it you had. 

Car. But one was this 
I knew my brother loved his wife so well, 
That if he ever should come home again. 
He could not long outlive the loss of her. 

BeL If you relied on that, why did you kill 
him? 

Car. To make all sure. Now, you are an- 
swered all. 
Where must I go? I am tired of your questions. 

C. BaUL I leave the judge to tell thee what 
thou art; 
A father cannot find a name for thee. 
But parricide is highest treason, sure. 
To sacred nature's law; and must be so, 
So sentenced in thy crimes. Take him away — 
The violent remedy is found at hist. 
That drives thee out, thou poison of my blood, 
Infected lon^ and only foul in thee. 

[CarUn Ud offl 
Grant me, sweet Heaven ! the patience to go 

through 
The torment of my cure — ^Here, here begins 
The operation — ^Aias ! she's mad. 

Enter Isabella distracted, held by her Women ; 
hair dishevelled ; her little Son running in he- 
fore, being afraid of her. 

ViL My Isabelhi ! poor unhi4>py wretch ! 
What can I say to her ? 

Isa. Nothing, nothing ; 'tis a babbling world- 
Ill hear no more on't. When does the court sit ? 



ra 



[SoUTHEBlf* 
-What ! to sell innocent 



not be bought 
blood! 

Vou look like one of the pale judges here; 
Minos, or Radamanth, or Xjucoa-^ 
I have heard of you. 
I have a cause to try, an honest one ; 
Will you not hear it ? Then I must appeal 
To the bright throne — Call down the heavenly 

powers 
To witness how 3rou use me. 

Worn. Help, help, we cannot hold her. 
ViL You but enrage her more. 
C. Bald. Pray, give her way ; slie'Il hurt no- 
body. 
Isa. what have you done with him ? He was 
here but now ; 
I saw him here. Oh, Biron, Biron ! where. 
Where have tliey hid thee from me? He is 

gone 

But here's a httle flying cherubim 

Child, Oh, save me, save me ! 

[Running to Baldwin. 
Isa. The Mercury of Heaven, with silver wings^ 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghost. 
And bring him back again ! 
Child. I fear she'U kiU me. 
C. Bald, She will not hurt thee. 

[She flings away. 
Isa. Will nothinjj do ? I did not ho^ to find 
Justice on earth ; 'tis not in heaven neither. 

Biron has watched his opportuniQr 

Softly ; he steals it from tne sleeping gods. 

And sends it thus [Stabs herself 

Now, I laugh at you, defy you all, 
Yuu tyrant murderers ! 

ViL Call, call for help— Oh, Heaven ! this 

was too much. 
C. Bald. Oh, thou most injured innocence! 
Yet live, 
Live but to witness for me to the world. 
How much I do repent me of the wrongs. 
The unnatural wrongs, whicli I have heaped on 

thee. 
And have pulled down this judgment on us all ! 
ViL Oh, speak, speak but a word of comfort 

tome! 
C. Bald. If the most tender father's care and 
love 
Of tliee, and thy poor child, can make amends — 
Oh, yet look up and live ! 

Isa, Where is that little wretch ? 

[They raise her. 
I die in peace, to leave him to your care. 
I have a wretched motlier's legacy, 
A dying kiss— pray let me give it him — 
My blessing ; that, that's all I have to leave thee. 
Oh, may thy father's virtues live in thee. 
And alf his wrongs be buried in my grave ! 

[Diet, 
ViL She's gone, and all my joys of life widi 
her. 
Where are your officers of justice now ? 
2 
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Seize, bind me, drag me to the bloody bar ! 
Accuse, condeinn me ; let the sentence reach 
My hated li fe f ■ No matter how it comes; 
ril think it just, and thank you as it falls. 
Self-murder is denied me ; else how soon 
Could I be past the pain of my remembrance ! 
Bnt I must tive, grow grey with lingering grief^ 
To die at last in telling this sad tale. 

C. Bald. Poor wretched orphan of most 
wretched parents ! 
'Soipin^ the storm, thou'rt thrown upon a rock. 
To perish there. The very rocks would melt, 
Soften their nature, sure, to foster thee ; 



I find it by myself: my flinty heart, 
That barren rock, on which thy father starved, 
Opefis its springs of nourishment to thee. 
Tnere's not a vein but shall run milk for thee. 
Oh, had I pardoned my poor Biron's fault, 
His first, his only fault— this had not been ! 
To erring youth there's some compassion Hue ; 
But while with rigour yoif their cnmes pursue. 
What's their misfortune, is a crime for^ou. 
Hence, learn ofiending children to forgive : 
Leav^ punishment to Heaven — 'tis Heaven's pre- 
rogative. 
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ORPHAN OF CHINA. 
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DSAMATIS PEQSON^ 



TiMURKAN, emperor qfthe Tartfirg, 
OcTAR, a Tartar general. . ' 
Zamti, a Mandarin, 
Etan, educated as hit ton, 
Hamet, a youthful captive^ ton to Zomiu 
MoRAT, afaithjul friend of Zamti. 
MiRVAN, '« Chinese in the jTarfar'* teroice^ le- 
cretly a friend of Zamti. 



WOMEN. 
Mandane, Zamtrtwife. 

MettengpTj Guards^ SfC, 



Scmef^Fekiny capital i^ C^na, 



ACT I. 



SCENE L 
JSnfer Mandane and Mirvav. 



* Man, No, never; Mirvan, never— «till this 

heart 
Must throb with ceaseless woe — -All-gradous 

Heaven ! 
Will not this palace, drenched in gore; the crown 
Of China^s kings fixed on the Tartar's brow ; 
Will not a tract of twenty years in bondage ; 
Ah ! will not these suffice, without a fresh cause 
Of bitter aqguish in Mandane's breast ?— 

Mir. Better suppress these uqavailing tearsi 
This fruitless flood of grief. 

Man. It will not be- 
Even 'midst the horrors of this dismal hour, 
When fate has all trtesferred from lost Cathai 
To vile barbarian hands; — ^in such an hour, 
This heart, revolting from the public oiuse, 



Bleeds from a private source; bleeds for the 

woes 
That hang o*«r Zamti's house*—— 

Mir. Alas ! Mandane, 
Amidst the general wreck, who does not feel 
The keen domestic pang ? 

Man, Yes, all.— We aU 
Must feel the kindredrtouch ; daily the cries 
Of widows, orphans, father, son, and brother, 
In vain are sent to heaven ; — the wasteful rage 
Of these barbarians-^these accursed invaders 
Qums with increasing fire ; — ^the thuader sdll 
Biolls o*er ouf heads^ threatening with hideous 

crash 
To fall at oqce, and bury us in ruin. . 

Mir. And quickly fall it must 1— the hand of 
heaven 
Weighs this great empire down. 

Man. Nay, ta^ not H^vpn ! 
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Almigh^ Jostioe neyer bares its arm 
'Gainst mnocenoe and truth. 'Tis Timurium, 
That fell barbarian — ^that insatiate waster—^ 
May curses blast the Tartar , — ^he— Tis he 
Has bore down all, and stiU his slaughtering sword^ 
In yonder field of death, where Corea's troops 
. Made their last stand for liberty and China, 
Crimsons the land with blood. This battle lost. 
Oh I then farewell to all ! — ^Bat^ Mirvan, say, 
How came the tidings ? 

ilftr. From yon lofty Cower, 
As my eyes, straining toward the distant plain. 
Sent foith an anxious look, through clouds of 

dust 
Hie savage bands app^red ; the western sun 
Gleamed oh their burnished helms; and soon a 

shout 
From the glad multitude procldmed the ap- 
proach 
Of Timurkan :— -elated with new conquest. 
The tyrant comes, and where his wrath will stop 

HeovT) only knows ! 

Man. Oh ! there — there lies the thought 
At which imagination starts, appaUed 
With horror at the scene her busy workings 

Have coloured to my sight there lies the 

thought 
That wakens all a mother's fears— alas ! 
I tremble for my son ! 

Mir, Your son — ^kind Heaven ! 
Have you not checked his ardour ? — ^with your 

tears, 
Your sofb authority, restrained the hero 

from the alarms of war ?— ^ 

M^n, Alas, good Mirvan, 
Thou little know'st his danger ! — ^but that truth 
Must never pass these lips. 

Mir, I hope, Mandane 
Doubts not my honest zeal — full well you know- 
I bear this tvrant deep and mortal hate; 
That under nim I list, and wear this garb^ 
In hopes that some occasion may arrive. 
When I may strike an unexpected blow^ 
And do iny country right. ' 

Man., Thy loyalty, . 
Thy truth and honour have been ever spotless. 
* Besides thy wrongs, thy countless wrongs^ the 
wounds 
He gave your injured family and nam e 

Mir, Alas ! those wounds must still ll<e bleed- 
ing here, 
Untented by the hand of time — Not all 
His lenient arts, his favours heaped upon me, 
Shall cool the burning anguish of my soul. 
What! he that slew my father I—ndragged ray 

sister. 
Blooming 'in years, to his detested bed ! — 
Yes, tyrant, yes *. — thy unextinguished foe 
Dwells in this bosom. Surely, then, to me 
Mandane may reveal her picfs — ^her wrongs 
Will add new fuel to my hidden fires^ 
And make them burn more fiercely. 



Jf an. Urge do more— 
My woes must rest concealed. Yet should the 

tyrant 
Learn from the captives of yon vanquished host. 
That China's orphan breathes the vital air. 
And, to himself unknown, within his breast 
Unconscious bears the generous glowing fiame 
Of all the virtues of his royal line ; 
Oh ! should they know that the dear youth sur- 

■• vives. 
That for his righteous cause this war began, ** 
Their fury then would kindle to a blaze, 
Might wrap the world in flames, and in the ruin 
My blameless son must perish ! 

Mir, Seek not thus 
To multiply the ills that hover round you ; 
Nor from the stores of busy fancy add 
New shafts to fortune's quiver. Zamti's care 
Hath still deceived suspicion's wakeful eye; 
And o'er the Mandarin his manners pure, 
And sacred function, have diffused an air 
Of venerable awe, which e'en can teach 
These northern foes to soften into men. 

Man, Yes, Mirvan, yes-^Religion wears a 
mien 
In Zamti's penson so severely mild, 
That the fierce Scythian i-ests upon his spear, 
And wonders what he feels ! Such is the charm 
Of heart-felt virtue ; such is nature's force 
That speaks abroad, and in rude northern hearts 
Can stamp the image of an awful God. 
From that source springs some hope : — Wretch 

that I am ! 
Hoj>e idly flutters on my trembling tongue. 
While melancholy^ brooding o'er her wrongs. 
Lavs waste the mind with horror and despair. 
— What noise is that? 

Mir, Compose this storm of grief; 
In every sound your fancy hears the Tarta r 
Your husband this way bend s 

Man, Celestial Powers ! 
What labouring sighs heave in his breast ? — what 

terror 
Rolls in the patriot's eye ? — haste, Mirvan, 

hence ; 
Again look out; gather the flying news, 
And let me know each circumstance of ruin. 

[Exit Mirvan, 

Enter Zamti. 

Man. Zamti! 

Zamti. Maddane! 

Man. Ah ! what hast thou seen? 
What hast thou heard ?---Tell me— has fute 

decreed 
The doom of China? 

Zamti, China is no more ! 
The eastern worid is lost — this mighty empire 
Falls with the universe beneath the stroke 
Of savage force — falls from it's towering hopes ; 
For ever, ever fallen ! 

Man, Yetj why, ye Powers ! 
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Why should a tyrant, trained to lost and murder, 

A lawless raTager from savage wilds. 

Where cheerful day ne'er dawns^ but lowering 

heaven 
For ever rolls a turbulence of clouds ; 
Why should a monster thus usurp the world, 
And trample- fair simplicity from ill 
Beneath ms ruffian feet ?— — 

ZamtL Far hence, Mandane,' 
Those happv days, alas ! are fied, when peace 
Here nursed her blooming olives, and shed round 
Her fostering influence.— ^In vain the plan 
Of sacred laws, by hoary elders taught. 
Laws founded on the base of public weal, 
Gave lessons to the world. In vain Confucius 
Unlocked his radiant stores of moral truth; 
In vain bright science, and each tender muse, 

Beamed every elegance on polished life 

Barbarian power prevails. Whate*er our sages 

taught. 
Or genius could inspire, must fade away, 
And each fair virtue wither at tlie blast 
Of northern domination. 

Man. Fatal day ! 
More*fatai e'en than that, w^ch first beheld 
This race accursed wishin these palace walls. 
Since hope, thai balm of wretched minds, is now 
Irrevocably lost, 

Zamti, Name not the day, 
Which saw this city sacked — fresh stream my eyes. 
Fresh bleeds my heart, whene'er the sad idea 
Comes o'er mV tortured mind. Why, cruel 

Powers f 
Why in that moment could not Zamti fall ? 

Man, Thy sanctity, the symbol of thy God, 
Made even the conqueror suspend his blow, 
And murmur soft humanity. High Heaven 
Protected thee for its own great designs ; 
To save the royal child, the new-bom babe, 
From the dire slaughter of his ancient line. 
Zamti. Yes, my Mandane, in that hour of 
carnage, 
For purposes yet in the womb of time, 
I was reserved. I was ordained to save 
The mfant bov ; the dear, the precious charge. 
The last of all my kings : — full twenty years 
IVe hid him from the world, and from himself; 

And now I swear Kneel we together here ; 

While in this dreadful pause our souls renew 

Their solemn purpose. • [BoM kneel. 

'lima all-gracioii!t Being, 

Whose tutelary care hath watched the fate 

Of China's Orphan, who hast taught his steps 

The paths of safety, still envelop him 

In sevenfold night, till your own hour is come ; 

Till your slow justice see the dread occasion 

To rouse his soul, and bid him walk abroad, 

Vicegerent of vour power ; — and if thy servant, 

Or this his soft associate, e'er defeat 

By any word or deed the great design^ 

Then straight may all your horrible displeasure 

Be launched upon usJrom your red rignt ann^ 



And in one rain dash us boA togetiieJ> 
The blasted monuments of wratK ! 

Man. That here 
Mandane vows ne'er to betray his cBtt86, 
Be it enrolled in the reeords of Heaven ! 

[Both rise, 

ZamtL And now my heart more lightly beats ; 
methinks. 
With strength redoubled I can meet the shoek 
Of adverse fate. 

Man. And lo ! the trial com cfl 
For see where Etan mourn s Sec where the 

youth. 
Unknowing of the storm that gathers o'er him. 
Brings some -new tale of woe.— — 

Enter E^an. 

Eian. My honoured father, 
And you, my helpless mother, — ah ! where now^ 
Illustrious wretched pair, where will ye fly ? 
Where will your miseries now find a'shelter? 

Zamti. In virtue — ^I and this dear faithful 
woman — 
We ask no more. 

Man. Ah ! quickly, Etan, say 
What means that pallid look? What new event 
Brings on the work of fate ? 

Zamti, Say, does the ^rant 
Return, unglutted yet with blood ? 

Etan. He does. 
Even now his triumph moves within thegatea^ 
In dread barbaric pomp : — ihe iron swarms 
Of Hyperboreans troop along the streets, 
Reekmg from slaughter; while from gazin» 

crowds 
Of their dire countrymen, an uproar wild 
Of joy ferocious through tltc astonished air 
Howls like a northern tempest : — O'er the rest. 
Proud in superior euiinence of guilt. 
The tyrant rides sublime. Behind his car 
The refuse 'of his sword, a captive train 
Display their honest scars, and gnash their t<^th 
With rage and desper^tiou. 

Man. Cruel fate ! 

Etan. With these a youth, distinguished from 
the rest, 
Proceeds in sullen march. Heroic fire 
Glows in his clieek, and from his ardent eye 
Beams amiable horror. 

Man. What of this youth ? 

Zamti. Be not alarmed, Mandane — VfYax of 
him? 

Etan. On him all eyes were fixed with eager 
gaze, 
As if their spirits, struggling to come forth» 
Would strain each visual nerve — while through 

tl)c crowd 
A busy murmur ran — * If fame say right, 
< Beneath that habit lurks a prince ; the last 
* Of China's race.' The rumour spreads abroad 
From man to man ; and all with loud acclaim 
Denounce their vengeance on him. 
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Man. Ha ! what say^st thoa, Elan ? 
Heavens, how each blackening hour, in deeper 

horror. 
Comes charged with woe ! 

ZitmtL It cannot be. Ye vain. 
Ye groundless terrors, hence ! [Aside, 

Man. My honoured lord, 
Those eyes upturned to Heaven, alas ! in vain. 
Declare your inward conflict 

Zamti Loved Mandane,' 
I prithee leave me — ^but a moment leave me. 
Heed not the workings of n sickly fancy, 
Wrought on by every popular report 
Thou know'st, with Morat, I conveyed the in- 
fant 
Far as the eastern point of Corea's realm ; 
There, where no human trace is seen, no sound 
Assails the ear, save when the foaming surge 
Breaks on the shelving beach, that there the 

youth 
Might mock their busy search. Then check thy 

fears — 
Retire, my love, awhile ; Fll come anon — 
And fortify thy soul with firm resolve. 
Becoming Zamti's wife. 

Man, Yes, Zamti's wife 
Shall never -act unworthy of her lord ! 
Then hence Til go, and satisfy each doubt 
This youthful captive raises in my heart, 
QuicK panting with its fears. And O ye powers ! 
Protect my son, my husband, and my kidg ! 

[Exit Mandane^ 

ZamtL Come hither, Etao— thou perceiv'st the 
toils 
That now encircle me. 

Eton, Alas ! too well 
I see the impending storm. But surely, sir. 
Should this young captive prove the royal orphan, 
Youll never own the important truth. 

Zamti. Dream not^ youn^ man, 
To stand secure, yet blooming into life, 
While vengeance hovers o'er your father's head. 
The stock once fallen, each scyon must decay. 
. Eton. Then let me perish ! — Witness for me, 

Heaven, 
Could £tan*s fall appease the tyrant's wrath, 
A willing victim he would yield: his fife. 
And ask no §jreater boon of Heaven. 

Zamti. This zeai, 
So fervid in a strangei^s caus e ■ ■ 

Etan. A stranger ? — ^he ! — 
My king a stranger ! — Sir, you never meant it— 
Perhaps you would explore the fiery seeds 
Of Etan's temper, ever prompt to blaze 
At honour's sacred name. Perish the man^ 
Who, when his country calls him to detend 
The rights of human kind, or bravely die, 
Who, dien, to glory dead, can shrink aghast, 
And hold a council with his abject fears ! 

Zamti. These towerings of the soul, alas ! are 
vain. 
I know the Tartar well — should 1 attempt 



By any virtuous fraud to veil the truth, 

His lion-rage again shall stalk abroad, 

Again shall quaff* the blood of innocence ; 

And, for Zaphimri, all the poor remains 

Of China's matrons, and her hoary sires. 

Her blooming virgins, and her lisping babes, 

ShaU yield £eir throats to the fc^il rourderer^s 

knife, 
And all be lost for ever ! 

Etan. Then at once 
Proclaim him to the world ; each honest hand 
Will grasp a sword, and, 'midst the circling 

. guards. 
Reach the usurper's heart— or, should they fail. 
Should overwhelming bands obsti*uct the deed, 
The/U greatly dare to die ! — better to die 
With falling liberty, than basely lead 
An ignominious life. Zaphimri lost, 
Ne'er shall fair order dawn; but through the 

land 
Slavery shall clank her chains, and violation, 
liapine, and murder, riot at the will 
Of lust and lawless power. 

Zamti, Thou brave young man^ 
Indulge my fond embrace — ^thy lovely ardour 
It glads me thus tu see ! — ^To ease at once 
Thy ^nerous fears*— the prince Zaphimri's safe; 
Safe in my guardian care. 

Etan. The prisoner, sir. 
He does not then alarm you ? 

Zamti, No ! from thence 
Fve nought to fear. 

Etan, Oh ! sir, inform your son 
Where is the royal heir ? 

Zamti* Seek not too soon 
To know that truth — ^now Fll disclose the work, 
The work of vengeance, which my labpuring soul 
Has long been fashioning. Even at this hour 
Stupen<K>us ruin hovers o'er the heads 
Of this accursed race. 

EtaTi, Ruin ! 

Zamti, III tell thee— 

When Timurkan led forth his savage bands^ 
Unpeopling this great dtv, I then seized 
The hour, to tamper witli a chosen few, 
Who have resolved, when the barbarians lie 
Buried in sleep and wine, and hotly dream 
Their havock o'er again — then, then, my son. 
In one collected blow to burst upon them ; 
Like their own northern clouds, whose midnight 

horror 
impending o'er the world, at length breaks forth 
In the vaunt lightningfs blaze, in storms and thun- 
der 
Tbroaeh all the reddenine air, till frighted nature 
Start from her couch, una waken to a scene 
Of uproar and destruction. 

Etan. Oh! my father, 
The glorious enterprize ! 

Zamti, Mark me, young man. 
Seek thou my friends, Orasming and Zimrttiti : 
In the dim lioly cloisters of von temple 
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Thou wilt find them musings Near Osmingiti's 

tomb 
I charged them all convene, and there do thou 
Awai( my coming — ^bid them ne'er remit 



Their high heroic ardour ; let them know^ 
Whatever shall fall on this old mouldering day. 
The tyrant ne^er shall subdue my mind. 



ACT 11. 



SCENE I. 

Enter Zamti* 

Zamii Dream on, deluded tyrant! yesy dream 

on 
In blind security ! whene'er high Heaven 
Means to destroy, it curses with illusion, 
With error of the mind. Yes, wreak thy fuiy 
Upon this captive youth ; whoe'er he is, 
If from his death this groaning empire rise, 
Once more itself, resplendent, rich m arts 
That humanize the world, he pays a debt 
Due to his king, his country, and his God. 
His father, wheresoever he dwell, in tears 
Shall tell die glory on his boy derived ; 
And even his mother, amidst her matron shrieks, 
Shall bless the childrbed pang that brought him 

forth 
To this great lot, by fate to few allowed ! 
What wouldst thou, Mirvan ? 

Enter MfRVASr. 

Mir. Eagerly without 
A reverend stranger craves access to 2amti : 
liis head hoary with age, with galling tears 
His eyes suiFused ; his every look impatience — 

Zamti Give him admittance. [Exit Mirvan. 
How my spirits rush 

Tumultuous to my heart — what may this mean ? 
Ix) ! where he comes 

Enter Morat. 

Morat. Zamti! 

Zamti. Ha ! through the veil 
Of a^e, that face — that mien — Morat ! 

Jnorat. Oh ! Zamti ! 
Let me once more embrace thee— — 

Zofnti. Good old man ! [They embrace. 

But wherefore art thou here ? what of ray boy ? 

Morat. Ah ! what indeed ^ Even from the 
ocean^s margin. 
Parched with the sun, or chilled with midnight 

damps, 
O'er hills, and rocks, and dreary continents. 
In vain I have followed • 

Zamti. Why didst let him forth ? 

Morat. Thmk not thy Morat urged him to the 
deed. 
His valour was the cause ; and soon as fame 
Proclaimed the prince alive, the mighty din 
Of preparation through all Corea's realm 
Alarmed his breast — indignant of controul, 
He burst his covert, and now, hapless vouth— 

Zamti. Ah I dead ! in battle fallen ! 



Morat. Alas ! even do# 
He dra^ the conqueror^s chain. 

Zamti. Mandane then 
May still embrace her son ! My boy magr live. 
To know the sweets of freedom ere he die. 

Morat. Alas ! the measure of your woes is 
full ! 
Unconscious of our frauds^ the tyrant thinks 
The prince his prisoner in your son. 

Zamti. Ah ! Morat 1 

Morati Wild through the streets die foe calls 
out on Zamti. 
Thee they pronounce the author of this fraud; 
And on your Hamet threaten instant vengeance. 

Zamti. There was but this — ^but this, ye cruel 
powers. 
And this you have heaped upon me ! Was it not 
Enough to tear liim from his mother's arms — 
Doomed for his prince to wander o'er the world ! 
Alas ! what neeaed more? Fond foolish eyes. 

Stop your unbidden gush tear, tear me piece* 

meal 

No ! I will not complain — ^but whence on him 
Could that suspicion glance ? 

Morat. This very mom, 
Ere yet the battle joined, a faithful messenger. 
Who through the friendly gloom of night had 

held 
His dariiUng way, and passed the Tartar's camp^ 
Brought me advices from tlie Corean chief. 
That soon as Hamet joined the warlike train. 
His story- he related. Straight the gallant leader 
With open arms received him— Juiew him for thy 

son, 
In secret knew him, nor revealed he aught 
That touched his birtli. But still the busy 

voice 
Of fame, increasing as she go^ through all the 

ranks 
Babbled abroad each circumstance. By thee 
How he was privately conveyed — sent forth • 
A tender infant to be reareii in solitude, 
A stranger to himself! The warriors saw 
With what a graceful port he moved in arms^ 
An early hero ! deemed him fair above 
The common lot of life — deemed him Zaphimri, 
And all with reverential awe beheld him. 
This, this, my Zainti, reached the tyrant's ear. 
And rises into horrid proof. 

Zamti. If so, 
Oh ! what a sacrifice must now be made ! [Aside, 

Morat. But when the secret shall be known— ^ 

Zamti. Oh ! Morat ! 
Does thy poor bleeding country still remain . 
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Dear to thy heart? Say, dO0t tboo still revere 
That holy power above. Supreme of beings^ 
Misti^en by the Boozee, ivhom our fathers 
WoraJiipped in happijer day«? 

Marat, He— olily he 
For twenty ears hath given me strength in exile. 
Zamti, Then bending here, before hb awful 
dirone, 
Swear, what 1 now unfold shall ever lie 
In sacred silence wrapfMsd. 
Morat, I swear ! 
ZamtL Now mark m e ■ 
Morat--my soi^-^[7\»niifi^ omte.}— M! orael, 

cruel task, 
To conquer nature while the heart-strings break ! 
Morat. Why heave those sighs? and why that 

burst of grief? 
Zamti, My son — his guiltless blood — I cannot 
speak ! [Burttt into tears, 

Morat Hai Wilt thou shed his blood ? 

Zamti, Thou wretched father ! 

[Half aside, 
Morat, Oh ! had you known the virtues of the 
youth, 
His truth, his courage, his enlightened mind — 
Zamti, I prithee urge no more— here nature's 
voice 
Speaks in such pleadings : such reproaches, Mo- 

— ^Here in my very heart — give woundings here, 
Thou canst hot know, and only parents feel ! 

Morat, And wilt thou, cruel m thy tears— 

Zamti, Na^, cease. 
In pity to a fath^, cease — ^Think, Morat — 
Think of Zaphimrr ! 

Morat, An ! how fares the prince ? 

Zamti, H^ fares, my Morat, like a god on 
earth. 
Unknowing his celestial origin. 
Yet quick, intense, and burstinir into action ; 
His great heart labouring with — ^he knows not 

what — 
Prod^ous deeds ! Deeds, which ere long shall* 

rouse, 
Astonish, and alarm the world. 
- Morat, What mean 
Those mystic sounds? 

Zamti, Revenge, jconquest, and freedom ! 

Morat. Conquest and freedom ! 

Zamti, Ay ! conquest and freedom ! 
The midnight hour shall call a chosen band 
Of hidden patriots forth; who, when the foe' 
Sinks down in druidcen revelry, shall pour 
The gathered rage of twenty years upon lum, 
And vindicate the eastern world. 

Morat, By Heaven ! 
The news revives my soul. 

Zamti, And canst thou think. 
To save one vulgar life, that Zamti now 
Will mar the vast dengn ? No ; let him bleed. 
Let my boy bleed ! in such a cause as this, 
J can resign rty son*— with tears of joy . 



Resign him ! and one complicated pang 

Shall wrench him from my heart. 

The conqueror combes ! \WarUke music within. 
This is no hour for parleying— Morat^ henoe ! 
And leave me to my fixed resolve. 

Morat, Yet think. 
Think of some means to save your Hamet. 

Zamti. Oh! 
It cannot be--the soul of Timurkan 
Is bold and stirring: when occasion calls, 
He spring aloft, hke an expanding fire. 
And mans his way with ruin. Now he knows 
Zaphimri lives, his fear will make him daring 
Bevond his former crimes — for joy and riot, 
Whieh this da/s triumph brings, remorseless rage 
And massacre succeed-— and S^ our hopes 
Are blasted for an unimportant boy. 

[A second/lourish. 

Morat. That nearer sound prodaims his dread 
approach. 
Yet once more, Zamti, think 

Zamti. No more — I will send 
Those shall conduct thee where Orasnung liv^s. 
There dwell unseen of all. But, Morat, first 
See^ my Mandane. Heavens ! how slmll I bear 
Her strong impetuosity of grief. 
When she shall know my fatal purpose ! Thou 
Prepare her tender spirit ; soothe her mind. 
And save. Oh ! save me from that dreadAil oon- 
flict ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

TiDO large Folding-gates in the back-scene are 
burst open by the TartarSy and then enter Tir 
If URKAif, with his train. 

Timur, Hail to this regal dome, Chis gorgeous 
palace ! 
Where this inventive race have lavished all 
Their elegance : — je gay apartments, hail ! 
Beneath your stoned roof, where mimic life 
Glows to the eye, and at the painter's touch 
A new creation lives along the walls ; . 
Once more receive a conqueror, arrived 
From roueher scenes, where stem rebellion dared 
Draw fortn his phalanx ; till this warlike arm 
Hurled desolation on his falline ranks. 
And now the moqster, in yon field of death. 
Lies overwhelmed in ruin. 

Octar. There he fell, 
No more to stalk thy realm : the eastern world. 
From this auspicious day, beneath your feet 
lies bound in adamantine chains. 

Timur, Thus, Octar, 
Shall Timurkan display his conquering banners, 
From high Samarcand^ walls, to where the Tanais 
Devolves his icy tribute to the sea. 

Octar. But first this captive prince ! 

Timur. Yes, Octar, first 
Zaphimri gluts my rage— bring him befoiie i 

first 
We'll crush the seeds of dark ooni^iracy ; 
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For Zamti — he, that false insidious slavey 
Shall dearly pay his treasons. 

Octar. 4iamti's crimes 
rrwerc best to leave i^upunisbed : evened in 

wiles 
Of sly hypocrisy, he" wins the love 
Of tlie deluded multitude. Twould seem. 
Should we inflict that death his frauds deseire, 
M if we meant destruction to their faith : 
When a wlioie per>pie's minds are once inflamed 
For their religious rights, their fury bums 
With rage more dreadful, as the source is holy. 
Tv/iur. • Octar, thou neasonest right: — hjenoe- 

forth my art, 
To make this stubborn race receive the yoke, 
Shall be by yielding to their softer manners. 
Their vesture, laws, and customs : thus to blend 
And make the whole one undistinguished people. 
The boy comes forjdi in sullen mood— — ^wW 

passions 
Swell in his breast in vain ! 

Enter Haitet, in chain$f 

Timur. Thou art the youth. 
Who mowed our battle down, ^nd fleshed your 

sword 
In many a slaughtered Tartar, 

HameL True ; I am. 

Thnur. Too well I marked thy rage, and saw 
thee hew 
A wasteful passage through the embattled plain. 

Hamet, Then, be thou witness for me, in that 
hour 
I never shunned your thickest war; and if 
In yonder field, where my poor countrymjcn; 
In naangled heaps, lie many a rood extended, 
Kind fate had doomed me to a noble fall, 
With this right arm I earned it. 

Timur, Say, what motive 
Unsheathed uiy rebel blade, and bade thee seek 
These wars ? 

HameL The love of honourable deeds, 
The groans of bleeding China, and the hate 
Of tyrants. 

Timur. Ha ! — take heed, rash youth — ^I see 
This lesson has been taught thee. Octar, haste, 
Seek me the mandarin t fet him forthwith. 
Attend me here. [Exit Octur,] Now tremble at 

my words ! 
Thy motive to these wars is known — ^thou art 
Zaphimri. 

Hamet, I Zaphimri I 

Timur. False one, yes : 
Thou art Zaphimri— -thou ! — whom treacherous 

guile 
Stole from my rage, and sent to distant wilds. 
Till years and horrid counsel should mature thee 
For war and wild commotion. 

Hatnet. I the prince ! 
The last of China's race ! Nay, mock not majesty, 
Nor with the borrowed robes of sacred kings 
Dress up a wretch like me — ^Were I Zaphimri> 



Think'st thou thy trembling eye could bear die 

shock 
Of a mudt-injured king ? Couldst thou sustain it ? 
Sav, couldst thou bear to view a royal orphan, 
wKose father, mother, brother,* sisters, al^ 
Thy murderous arm hath long since laid in dust ? 
Whose native crown on thy ignoble brow 

Thou darest dishonour? whose wide -w a s ted 

country 
Thy arms have made a wilderness ? 

Tunur, I see 
Thou hast been tutored in thy lone retreat 
BiLsome sententious pedanL Soon these vain. 
These turgid maxims, shall be all subdued 
By thy approaching death. 

Hamet, Let death come on ; 
Guilt, euilt alone shrinks back appalled^— -die 

brave 
And honest still defy his dart; — the wise 
Calmly can e^e his frown ; — and misery 
Invokes his friendly aid to end her woes. 

Timur, Thy woes, presumptuous youth, with 
all my fears, 
Shall soon lie buried. 

Enter Zamti. 

Tttnui;, Now, pious false one, say, who is that 
youth? 

Z^mti. Hk air, his features, and his honest 
mien. 
Proclaim all fair widun. But, mi^ty sir, 
I know him not * 

Timur, Take hjced, old man, nor diire, 
As diou dost dread my power, to practise guile 
Beneath a mask of sacerdotal perfidy : 
Priestcraft, I think, calls it a pious 4raud. 

Zamfi, Priestcraft and sacerdotal perfidy 
To me are yet unknown. . Religion^ garb 
Here never serves to consecrate a crime : 
We have not yet, thank Heaven, so far imbibed 
The vices of the north ! 

Timur. Thou vile impostor ! 
Avow Zaphimri, whom thy treacherous arts 
Concealed (rom justice ; or else desolation 
Again shall ravage this devoted land. 

Zamtu Alas ! full well thou know^st, that ann 
already 
Hath shed aU royal blood. 

Timur. Traitor, 'tis false ! 
By thee, vile shive^ I have been wrought to think 
The hated race destroyed : thy artful tale 
Abused mj credulous ear. JEiut know, at leneti^ 
Some captive slaves, by my command impaled. 
Have owned the horrid truth— have owned they 

fought 
To seat Zaphimri on the thnme of China. 
Hear me, thou froward boy-^darest thou be bo- 
nest, 
And answer who thou art? 

Hamet, Dare I be honest ! 
I dare ! — a mind, grown up in native honour. 
Dares not be otberwise^Uien, if Ay tnwps 
3 
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Ask from the liglitmog of whose Ulule they fled. 
Tell them 'twas Hamet's. 

ZmntL T»— it is my son !— 
My boy-^my Hamet ! [Aiide. 

Thntir. Where was your abode ? 

Hwmti, Far hence remote, in Corea^s happy 

realniy 

Where the fint beams of day, with orient blushes, 
Tinge the salt waTe : there, on the searbeat shore, 
A cavern rock yielded a lone retreat 
To virtuous Morat 

Zomli. Oh ! ill-fated youth ! [Aside. 

Hamet. The pious hermit, in that moss-grown 
dwelling. 
Found an asylum from keartpfnercing woes^ 
From slavery, and that restless din of arms, 
With which thy fell ambition shook the world. 
There too the sage nurtured my greener years ; 
With him and contemplation have I walked 
The paths of wisdom : what the great Confucius 
Of moral beauty taught, whatever the wise. 
Still wooing knowledge in her secret haunts. 
Disclosed of Nature to the sons of men. 
My wondering mind has heard : but above all. 
The hermit tanght me the most useful science. 
That noble science to be brave and good. 

Zamtu Oh ! lovely youth ! at every word he 
utters^ 
A soft effusion, mixed of grief and joy. 
Flows o'er my heart \Ande» 

Tunur, Who^ said he, was your father? 

Hamet, My birth the pious sag^ — I know not 

why 

Still wrapped in silence ; and when urged to tell, 
He only answered that a time might come, 
I should not blush to know my fadier. 

Timur, Now, 
With truth declare, hast thou ne'er heard of 
Zamti? 

Hamet. Of Zamti ! Oft, enraptured witli his 
name, 
My heart has glowed within me, as I heard 
The praises of the godlike man. 

Tmur. Thou slave, [To Zamti 

Each circumstance arraigns thy guilt \ 

Hamet. Oh! Heavens! 
Can that be Zamti? 

TTfRKr. Yes, that is the traitor. 

Hamet, Let me adore his venerable farm, 
Thus on my knees adore— 

Zamti. I cannot look upon him, 
Lest tenderness dissolve my feeble powers, 
And wrest my purpose from me— [Aside. 

Timur. Hence, vain boy ! 
Thou specious traitor ! thou false, hoary morale 
ist ! [To Zamti. 

Cooftision has o'erta'en thy subtle frauds. 
To make my crown's assurance firm, that none 
Hereafter shall aspire to wrench it from me. 
Now own your fancied king ; or, by yon heaven, 
To make oor vengeance sure, through all the east 
Each youth shall die, and carnage thin mankind, 

Vol. L 



Till in the ^neral wreck your boasted Orphan 
Shall undistinguished fall. Thou koow'st my word 
Is fate. Octar, draw near — when treason lurks. 
Each moment's big with danger — thou observe 

These my commends 

[Talks apart to Octar. 
Zamti. Now, virtuous cruelty repress my 
tears! 
Cease your soft conflict, Nature ! Hear me, Tar- 
tar: 
Thatyouth--4ib air — ^his every look unmans me 
quite. 
Timur. Wilt thou begin, dissembler ? 

Zamti. Down, down, down 

It must be so, or all is lost*— That youth, 
I've dedt by him — as every king could wish 
In a like case, his faithful subjects would. 
Timur. Dost thou, then, own it? Triumph, 
Timurkan, 
And in Zaphimri's grave lie hushed my fears ! 
Brave Octar, let the victim straight be led 
To yonder sacred fane : there, in the view 
Of my rejoicing Tartars, the declining sun 
Shall See him offered to our living Lama, 
For this day's conquest : thence a golden train 
Of radiant years shall mark my future sway. 

[Exit. 
Zamti. Flow, flow my tears, and ease tliis 

aching breast ! 
Hamet. Nay, do not weep for me, thou good 
old man ! 
If it will close the wounds of bleeding China, 
That a poor wretch, like me, must yield his life, 
I give it freely. If I am a king. 
Though sure it cannot be, what greater blessing 
Can a young prince enjoy, thnn to diffuse. 
By one great act, that happiness on millions. 
For which his life should be a round of care ? 
Come, lead me to my fate. 

[Exit with Octar, 4 c. 
Zamti. Hold, hold, my heart ! 
My gallant, generous yuiith ! Mandane's air. 
His mother's dear resemblance, rives my soul. 
Man. [Within.] Oh ! let me fly, and find the 
barbarous man ! 
Where— where is Zamd ? 

T^amti. Ha I 'tis Mandane— — 
Wild as the winds, the mother all alive 
In every heart-string, the forlorn one comes 
To claim her boy ! 

Enter Makdane. 
Man. And can it then be true ? 
Is human nature exiled from thy breast ? 
Art thou indeed so barbarous ? 

Zamti. Loved Mandane, 
Fix not your scorpions here ; a bearded shaft 
Already drinks my spirits up. 

Man. I've seen 
The trusty Morat — Oh ! I have heard it all ! 
He would have shunned my steps ; but what can 
'scape 

5 C 
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The eye of tenderness like mine ? 

Zamti By Heaven 
I cannot speak to thee ! 

Man. Think'st thou those tears. 
Those false, those cruel tears, will choak the 

voice 
Of a fond mother's love, now stung to madness ? 
Oh ! I will rend the air with lamentations, 
Root up this hair, and beat this throbbing breast. 
Turn all connubial joys to bitterness, 
To fell despair, to anguish and remorse^ 
Unless my son 

Zamii. Thou ever faithful woman, 
Oil ! leave me to my woes ! 

Man, Give me my child. 
Thou wonie than Tartar ! give me back my son ! 
Oh ! give him to a mother's eager arms, 
And let mc strain him to my heart ! 

Zamti. Heaven knows 
How dear my boy is here! But our first duty 
Now claims attention — to our country's love 
All otlier tender fondnesses must yield : 
I was a subject ere I was a father. 

Man. You were a savage bred in Scythian 
wilds, 
And humaniying pity never reached 
Your heart — Was it for this — oh ! thou unkind 

one ! 
Was it for this — o!i ! thou inhuman father ! 
You wooed me to your nuptial bed ? So long 
Have I then clasped thee in these circling arms. 
And made thi» breast your pillow ? Cruel, say, 
Are these your vowsr are these your fond en- 
dearments ? 
Xay, look upon me — if this wasted form, 
These faded eyes have turned your heart against 

me, 
W' itii grief for you I withered in my bloom. 

Zamti. Why wilt thou pierce my heart? 

Man. Alas ! my son. 
Have I then bore thee in these matron arms, 
To see thee bleed ? Thus dost thou then return ? 
This could your mother hope, when first she sent 
Her infant exile to a distant clime ? 
Ah ! could I think thy early love of fame 
Would urge thee to this peril } thus to fall, 
By a stem father's will — by thee to die ! 
From thee, inhuman, to receive his doom : 
Murdered by thee ! Yet hear me, Zamti, hear 



Thus, on my knees — I threaten now no more — 
' Fis Nature's voice that pleads — Nature alarmed. 
Quick, trembling, wil<^ touched to her inmost 

feeling, 
When force would tear her tender young ones 

from her. 
Zamti. Nay, seek not, with enfeebling fond 

ideas. 
To swell the flood of grief — it is in vain — 
He must submit to fate ! 

Man. Barbarian! no—— [She riui hastily 
He shall not die — rather — I prithee, Zamti, 



Urge not a grief-distracted trooMm : tremble 
At the wild fury of a mother^s love ! 

Zamti. I tremble rather at a breach of oatbs. 
But thou I break thine — bathe your per6dious 

hands 
In this Iife>blood — ^betray the ri^teous cause 
Of all our sacred kings. 

Man, Our kings ! our kings ! 
What are the sceptered rulers of the woiid > 
Formed of one common day, are they not all 
Doomed with each subject, with the meanest 

slave, 
To drink the cup of human woe ? aHke 
All levelled by affliction ? Sacred kings ! 
'Tis human policy sets up their claim — 
Mine is a motlier's cause — mine is the cause 
Of husband, wife, and child: those tend'rest 
ties! 

Superior to your right divine of kings ! 

Zamti* Then go, Mandane — thou once faith* 
ful woman, 
Dear to this heart in vain : go, and forget 
Those virtuous lessons, which I oft have taught 

thee. 
In fond credulity, while on each word 
You hung enamoured. Go, to Timorkan 
Reveal the awful truth. Be thou spectatress 
Of murdered majesty. Embrace your son. 
And let him lead, in shame and servitude, 
A life ignobly bought. Then let those eyes, 
Those faded eyes, which grief for roe hath dim- 
med. 
With guilty joy re-animate their lustre. 
To brighten slavery, and'beam their fires 
On the fell Scythian murderer. 

Man, And is it thus, 
Thus is Mandane known ? My soul disdains 
The vile imputed guilt. No— never — never — 
Still I am true to fame. Come, lead mc hence. 
Where I may lay down life to save Zaphimri, 
But save my Hamet too. Then, then you'll find 
A heart beats here, as warm and great as thine. 
Zamti. Then make with me one strong, one 
glorious effort. 
And rank with tliose, who, from the first of time;. 
In Faroe's eternal archives stand revered, 
For conquering all the dearest ties of Natare, 
To serve the general weal. 

Man. That savage virtue 
Loses with me its horrid charms. I have sworn 
To save my king. But should a mother torn 
A dire assassin r oh ! I cannot bear 
The piercing thought! Distraction, quic^ dis- 
traction 
Will seize my brain. Think thou behold'st mj 

Hamet, 
The dear, the lovely youth, my bloomin|| hero ! 
Think thou behold'st him— See ! my child ! mj 

chUd ! 
By guards surrounded, a devoted victim ! 
Barbarian, hold— «h ! see, he dies ! be dies ! 
[She faints into Zamt^s i 
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Zamti, Where is Arsace ? Fond maternal love 
Shakes her weak frame. 

Enter Arsace. 

QuidLly, Arsace, help 

This ever-tender creature. Wandering life 
liekindles in her cheek. Soft, lead her off 
To where the fanning hreezc, in yonder bower, 
JMay woo her spirits back — Propitious Heaven ! 
Pity the woundmgs of a father's heart ! 



Pity my strugG^lings with this best of women ! 
Support our virtue ! kindle in our souls 
A ray of your divine enthusiasm ; 
Such as inflames the patriot*s breast, and lifts 
The impassioned mind to that sublime of virtue, 
That even on the rack it feels the good. 
Which, in a single hour, it works for millions, 
And leaves the legacy to after times ! 

[Exitf leading off Mandane, 



ACT III. 



SCENE I.— ^ Temple. Several tombs up and 
down the stage. 

Enter Morat. 

Moral, This is the place — these the long 

winding aisles, 
The solemn arches, whose religious awe 
Attunes the mind to melancholy musing, 
3uch as befits free men reduced to slaves. 
Here Zamti meets his friends. Amid tliese tombs, 
Where lie the sacred manes of our kings, 
They pour their orisons— hold converse here 
With the illustrious shades of murdered heroes, 
And meditate a great revenge (a groan is 

heard) A groan ! 
The burst of anguish fjipm some care-worn 

wretch. 
That sorrows o'er his pountry — ^ha ! 'tis Zamti ! 

Zamti comes out qfa tomb. 

Zamti. Who's he, that seeks thcbc mansions of 
the dead? 

Morat, The friend of Zamti and of China. 

Zamti. IVforat ! 
Come to my arms, thou good, thou best of men ; 
I have been weeping o'er the sacred reliques 
Of a dear murdered king — Where are our friends ? 
Hast seen Orasming ? 

Morat, Through these vaults of death 
Lonely he wanders, plunged in deep despair. 

Zamti. Hast thou not told him? hast thou 
nought revealed 
Touching Zaphimri ? 

Moral. There will I wait thy will 

Zamti. Oh ! thou art ever faithful I on thy lips 
Sits pensive Silence, with her hallowed finger, 
Guarding the pure recesses of thy mind. 
But, lo ! they come. 

Enter Orasming, Zimventi, and others. 

jMmti. Droop ye, my gallant friends ? 
Oras. Oh ! Zamti, all is lost ! Our dreams of 
liberty 
Are vanished into air. Nought now avails 
Integrity of life. E'en Heaven, combined 
With lawless might, abandons us and virtue. 
Zamti. Can your great souls thus shrink with- 
in ye? thus 



From heroes will ye dwindle into slaves ? 
Oras. Oh ! could you give us back Zaphimri ! 
then 
Danger would smile, and lose it's face of horror, 
Zamti. What ! would his presence fire ye ? 
Oras. 'T would, by Heaven ! 
Zim. Tliis night should free us from the Tar< 

tar*s yoke. 
Zamti. Then mark the care of the all-gracious 
gods ! 
This youthful captive, whom in chains they hold. 
Is not Zaphimri. 

Zamti. No! 
Unconscious of himself, and to the world un- 
known, 
He walks at large among us. 

Oras. Heavenly powers ! 

Zamti. This night, my friends^ this very night 
to rise 
Refulgent from a blow, that frees us all — 
From the usurper's fate ! the first of men. 
Deliverer of his country ! 

Oras. Mighty ^ods ! 
Can this be possible ? 

Zamti. It is most true. 
I'll bring him to ye straight — (calling to Etan^ 
within the tomb) What ho ! come forth — 
You seem transfixed with wonder ! oh ! my 

friends. 
Watch all the motions of your rising spirit, 
Direct your ardour, when anon you hear 
What fate, long pregnant with the vast event, 
Is labouring into birth. 

Etan comes out of the tor^b. 

Etan. Each step I move 
A deeper horror sits on all the tombs ; 
Each shrine, each altar seems to shake, as if 
Conscious of some important crisis. 

Zamti. Yes ! 
A crisis, great indeed, is now at hand ! 
Heaven holds it^s golden balance forth, and 

weighs 
Zaphimri*s and the Tartar's destiny, 
While hovering angels tremble round the beam. 
Hast thou beheld that picture ? 
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Etan, Fixed attention 
Hath paused on every part; jet still to me 
It shadows forth the forms of things unknown ; 
All imagery obscure, and wrapt in darkness. 

Zamti That darkness my inforniing breath 
shall clear, 
As morn dispels the night. Lo ! here displayed 
This mighty kingdom's fall.— 

Etan, Alas ! my father, 
At sight of these sad colourings of woe. 
Our tears will mix with honest indignation. 

Zamti Nay, but survey it closer ^see that- 

child, 
Tliat royal infant, the last sacred relic 
Of China's ancient line — see where a mandarin 
Conveys the babe to his wife's fostering breast. 
There to be nourished in an humble state ; 
Wliile their own son is sent to climes remote. 
That, should the dire usurper e*er suspect 
The prince alive, he, in his stead, might bleed. 
And mock the murderer's rage. 

Etan. Amazement thrills 
Through all my frame, and my mind, big iivith 

wonder, 
Feels every power suspended ! 

Zamti. Kather say. 
That strong imagination burns within t hee 
Dost thou not feel a more than common ardour? 

Etan. By Heaven ! my soul dilates with some 
new impulse ; 
Some strange inspired emotion — Would the hour 
Of fate were come ! — this night my dagger's hilt 
I'll bury in the tyrant's heart. 

Zamti. Wilt thou? 

Etan. By all the mighty dead, that round us lie. 
By all who this day groan in chains, I will. 

Zamti. And when thou dost— then tell him 'tis 
the prince 
That strikes ! 

Etan. The prince's wrongs shall nerve my arm 
With tenfold rage. 

Zamti. Nay, but the prince himself! 

Etan. What says my father ? 

Zamti. Thou art Chma's orphan ; 
The last of all our kings — no longer Etan, 
But now Zaphimri ! 

Zaph. Ua! 

Oras. O wondrous hand 
Of Heaven ! 

Zaph. A crowd of circumstances rise 

Thy frequent hints obscure thy pious care 

To train my youth to greatness. — Lend your aid 
To my astonished powers, that feebly bear 
This unexpected shock of royalty ! 

Zamti. Thou noble youth, now put forth all 
your strengtli. 
And let Heaven's vengeance brace each sinew. 

Zaph. Vengeance! 
That word has shot its lighting through my soul. 
But tell me, Zamti — still 'tis wonder all- 
Am T, indeed, the royal orphan f 

Zamti. Thoiv— 



Thou art the king, whom, aa my humble 80ii| 
I've nurtured in humanity and virtue. 
Thy foes could never think to find thee here, 
Even in the lion's den ; and therefore here 
I've fixed thy safe asylum, while my son 
Hath dragged his life in eaie. — Oh ! my friends, 
Morat will tell ye all— each drcnmstanoe. 
Meantime-— there is your king ! 

[AU kneel to kim. 

Oras. \ Long live the father of the easiem 

Zim. , S worid ! 

Zamti. Sole governor of earth !-^— 

Zaph. All-ruTing powers ! 
Is then a great revenge for all the wrongs 
Of bleeding China — are the ftune and fate 
Of all posterity included here 
Within my bosom ? [7% aU rise 

Zamti. Yes ; they are : — ^the shades 
Of your great ancestors now rise before dieep 

Heroes and demi-gods Aloud they call 

For the fell Tartar's blood. 

Zaph. Oh, Zamti! all. 
That can alarm the powers of man, now stirs 
In this expanding breas t 

Zasnti. Anon to burst. 
With hideous ruin, on die foe.^^My gallant 

heroesi, 
Are our men stationed at their posts? 

Oras. They are. 

Zamti. Is every gate secured ? 

Oras. All safe. 

Zamti. The signal fixed ? 

Oras. It is. — Will Mtrvan join us? 

Zamti. Doubt him not. 
In bitterness of soul he counts his wrongs^ 

And pants for vengeance-^ would have joined 

ye here, 
But, favoured as he is, his post requires him 
About the Tartar's person. The assault began. 
He'll turn his arms upon the astonished (be. 
And add new horrors to the wild commotion. 

Zaph. Now, bloody spoiler! now thy hour 
draws nigh. 
And, ere the dawn, thy guilty reign shall end. 

Zamti. How my heart bums within me I— ^Oh ! 
my friends, 
Call now to mind the scene of desolation. 
Which Timurkan, in one accursed hour. 
Heaped on this groaning land ! — ^Even now I see 
The savage bands, o'er reeking hills df dead. 
Forcing their rapid way. — I see 'them Ufge, 
With rage unhallowed, to this sacred temple^ 
Where good Osmin^, with his queen and chil- 
dren. 
Fatigued the gods averse. See where Arphise, 
Rending the air with agonizing shrieks, 
Tears her dishevelled hair : — then, wi^ a look 
Fixed on her babes, grief choaks its passage np. 
And all the feelings of a mother's'bl^t 
Throbbing'inone mixed pang, breathless the faints 
Within her husband's arms. A down his cheek. 
In copious streams, fast flowed Che manly sorrow; 
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While, dustering round his laoeeSf his Utde ofl^ 

springs 
In tears aU-eloauent, with arms outstretched. 
Sue for parental aid. 

Zapk, Gro on — the tale 
Will at me for a scene of horror. 

Zamtu Oh ! my prince. 
The charge, which your great father gave me, still 
Sounds in m? ear. Ere yet the fo^ horst in, 

* Zamti,* said he— Ah ! that implomig eye ! 
That agoniong look ! 

* Preserve my little boy, my cradled infant — 

* Shield him from rufioans—— train his youth to 

virtue: 

* Virtue will rouse him to a great revenge ; 

' Or failing, virtue shall still make him hsppy.* 
He could no more — ^the cruel spoiler seized nim 
And dragged my king— my ever honoured king — 
The father of his people^basely dragged him, 
By his white reverend locks, from yonder altar, 
llere— on the blood-stained pavement ; while the 

queen. 
And her dear fondlings^ in one mingled heap, 
Died in each other's arms ! 

Zaph. Revenge! revenge! 
With more than lion's nerve Fit spring upon him, 
And at one blow relieve the groaning world. 
Let us this moment carry sword and fire 
To yon devoted wails^ and whelm faim down 
In ruin and dismay ! 

Zamti. Zaphimn, no. 
1^ rashness you may mar a noble cause. 
To you, my friends, I render up my charge—— 
To you I give your king. Farewell, my sovereign ! 
Zaph, Thou fiood, thou gpdiike man ! — a thou- 
sand feelings 
Of wannest friendship— all the tendencies 
Of heart-felt gratitude are struggling here, 
And fain would speak to thee, my more than fa- 
ther! 
— Farewell ! — sore we shall meet again ! 

Zamti. We shall 

Zapk. Farewell !— Zanti, far^^dl l-^Emhra- 
ces him.'] — Orasming,nc » 
The noblest duty calls us. Now remember 
We are die men, whom, from all human kind. 
Our fate hath now selected, to come forth 
Asaerters of the public weal;-^to drench our 

swords 
In the oppressor's heart ^-^to do a deed 
Which Heaven, intent on ite own holy work, 
Shall pause with pleasure to behold. 

[Rtity with conipiratOTi. 
Zamti. May the Most High 
Pour down his blessmgs on -him I and anon, 
In the dead waste of night, when awfiil justice 
Walks, with her crimson steel, o'er slaughtered 

heaps 
Of groaning Tartars, may he then direct 
His youthful footsteps through the paths of peril ! 
Oh, may he guide tne horrors of tne storm. 
An aog^l of your wrath, to point your 



On every guilty head ! Then, then 'twill be enough ; 
When you have broken the oppressor's rod, 
Your reign will then be manifest — Mankind will 



That truth and goodness still obtain your < 

J A dead march. 
[s? — Again ! — 
They lead 
My boy to slaughter !- Oh ! look down, ye Hea- 
vens! 
Look down propitious ! — ^Teach me to subdue 
That nature which ye gave ! [Exit. 

A dead march. Enter Hamet, Octar, Guards, 
4rc. 

Octar. Here let the victim fall, and with has 
blood 
Wash his forefirthers' tomb. Here ends the 

hated race. 
The eastern world, through all her wide domain. 
Shall then submissive feel the Scythian yoke. 
And yield to Timurkan. 

Hamet. [Standing bv the tomb.] Where is the 
tyrant ? I would have him see. 
With envy see, the unoonquered power of Virtue ; 
How it can calmly bleed, smile on his radu, 
And with strong pinion soar above his power. 
To regions of perennial day. 

Octar. The father 
Of the whole eastern world shall mark thee well. 
When, at to-morrow's dawn, thy breathless corse 
Is borne through all our streets for public view. 
It now befits thee to prepare for death. 

Hamet. I am prepared. I have no lust or ra- 
pine. 
No murders to repent of. Undismayed, 
I can behold all-judging Heaven, whose hand. 
Still compassing it's wondrous ends, by means 
Inextricable to all mortal due. 
Hath now indosed me in it's awful maie. 
Since 'tis by your decree that, thus beset. 
The inexorable aneel hovers o'er me, 
fie your great bidmng done ! 

Octar. The sabre's edge 
Thirsts for his blood— then let it^s lightning fall 
On his aspiring head. [Guards seize Hamet. 

Man. [nrit&n] Off--«et me free !— inhuman, 
barbarous mlBans !— ^ 

Octar. What means that woman with dis« 
bevelled hair, 
And wild extravagance of woe? 

Man. My gpeh 
Scorn all restraint— I most — I will hove way ! 

[She enters, and throws herself on her knees. 
Me — ^me— on me convert your rage — plunge 

deep. 

Deep in this bosom your abhorred steel. 
But spare his predous life ! 

Octar. Hence, qoidily bear 
This vrild, this frantic woman ! 

Man. Never, never 
Yon shall not force me hence. Here will I ding 
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Fast to the earth, and rivet here my hands. 
In all the fury of the last despair ! 

He is my child ! ^my dear, dear son ! 

Octar. How, woman ! 
Said'st thou your son ? 

Man, Yes, Octar, mine ; — my son, 
My boy — my Hametl [she riset, and emhracet 

him] Let my eager love 
Fly all unt>ounded to him-— oh ! my child l-^ 
my child ! 
Octar. Suspend the stroke, ye ministers of 
death. 
Till Timurkan hear of this new event. 
Meantime, thou, Mirvan, speed in quest of 

Zamti, 
And let him answer here this wondrous tale. 

[Exit, 
Mir, The time demands his presence; or 
despair 
May wring each secret from her tender breast; 

[Aside, 
And then on^ glorious, fancied pile of freedom, 
At one dire stroke, shall tumble into nought. 

[Exit, 
Man, Why ^icl^ thou dare return ? — ah ! 
rather 
Did'st thou so long defer, with every grace, 
And every growing virtue, thus to raise 
Your mother's dear delight to rapture ? 

Hamtt, Lost 
In the deep mists of darkling ignorance, 
To me my births unknown — ^but sure that look. 
Those tears, those shrieks, ^t animated grief. 
Defying danger, all declare the effect 
Of Nature's strugglines in a parent's heart 
Then let me pay my filial duty here. 
Kneel to her native dignity, and pour 
In tears of joy the transport of a son ! 

Man, Thou art, thou art my son ! — thy father's 
face. 
His ev'ry feature, blooming in his boy ! 
Oh ! tell me, tell me all — ^how hast thou lived 
With faithful Morat ! — how did he support 
In dreary solitude thy tender years? — 
How tram thy grovring mind ? — oh ! quickly tell 

me. 
Oh ! tell me all, and charm me with thy tongue ! 
Hamet. Mysterious Powers ! have I then lived 
totliis, 
In the hour of peril thus to find a parent. 
In virtue firm, majestic in distress. 
At length to feel unutterable bliss 
In her dear circling arms- [They embrace. 

Enter Timurkan, Octar, Sfc, 

Timur. Where is this wild 
Outrageous woman, who, with headlong grief. 
Suspends my dread command ? — ^Tear them asun- 

der! 
Send her to some dark cell to rave and shriek. 
And dwell with madness— and let instant death 



Leave that rash youth a headless trunk before 

me. 
Man. Now, by the ever-burning lamps that 

light 
Our holy shrines, by great Confucius' altar. 
By the prime source of life, and light, and bei^^ 
That is my child, the blossom of my joys ! 
Send for his cruel father — he — ^'tis he 
Intends a fraud — he, for a stranger's life, 
Would yield bis offspring to the cruel axe. 
An: I rend a wretched mother's brain with mad- 



ness: 



Enter Zamti. 



Zamti. Sure the sad accents of Mandaoe's 
voice 
Struck on my frighted sense ! 

Timur. Once more, thou slaye ! 
Who is that stubborn youth ? 

Zamti. Alas ! what needs 
This iteration of my griefs? 

Man, Oh! horror!— horror! 
Tho\i marble-hearted father ! — ^'tis your cfaildy 
And wouldst thou see him bleed ? 

Zamti, On him ! — on him 
Let fall yoiir r^ge, ^nd ease my soul at once 
Ofallit^fearsl 

Man, Oh ! my devoted child !— [SkefmniM. 

Hamet. Support her. Heaven ! support her 

tender frame ! 

Now, tyrant, now I beg to live — [kneels] lo ! here 
I plead for life ; not f^r the wretched boon 
To breathe the air, which thy ambition taints; 
But oh 1 to ease a mother's pains; for her. 
For that dear object— oh I let me live for her ! 

Timur. Now by the conquests this good sword 
has wou. 
In her wild vehemence of grief I hear 
The genuine voice of nature. 

Man. [Recovering,] Ah I where is he ? 
He is my soq.I my coild ! and not Zaphimri ! 
Oh ! let me clasp thee to my heart ! thy hard. 
Thy cruel father shall not tear thee from me ! 

ihnur. Hear me, thou frantic mourner, dry 
those tears — 
Perhaps you still may save this darling son. 

Man. Ah I quickly name the means! 

Ttmur, Give up your king. 
Your phantom of a king, to sate my vengeance. 
. Hamet, Oh ! n\y much honoured mother, ne. 
ver hear 
The base, the dire proposal 1 let me rather 
Exhaust my life-blood at each gushing vein. 
Mandaue, then — then you may well rejoice 
To find your child — then you may truly know 
The best delight a mother's heart can prove^ 
When her son dies with glory. 

Timur. Curses blast 
Tlie stripling's pride I [Talks apart with Octar, 

Zamtu Ye venerable host. 
Ye mighty shades of China's royal line, 
Forgive the joy that mingles with my tears* 
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When I behold him still alire ! Pro|»tiou8 powers ! 
You never meant entirely to destroy 
This bleeding country, when your kind indul- 
gence 
Lends us a vouth like him. 
Oh ! I can nold no more — ^let me enfold 
That lovely ardour in his father^s arms— 
My brave — ^my generous boy ! [Endfraces him, 

Timur. Dost thou at length 
Confess it, traitor ? 

Zamti Yes, I boast it, tyrant; 
Boast it to thee — to earth and heaven I boast. 
This — this is Zamti's son ! 

Hamet. At length the hour. 
The glorious hour is come, by Morat promised, 
When Hamet shall not blush to know his father. 

[Kneels to him. 

Zamti. Oh ! thou intrepid youth ! what bright 
reward 
Can your glad sire bestow on such desert ? 
The righteous gods, and your own inward feel- 
ings 
Shall give the sweetest retribution. Now, 
Mandane, now my soul forgives thee all, 
Since I have made acquaintance with my sun : 
Thy lovely weakness I can now excuse ; 
But oh ! I charge thee by a husband's right 

Timur. A husband's right! a traitor has no 
ri^ht— 

Society disclaims him — Woman, hear 

Mark well my words — Discolour not thy soul 
With the black hue of crimes like his — renounce 
AH hymeneal vews, and take again 
Your much-loved boy to his fond mother's arms, 
While justice whirls that traitor to his fate. 

Man, Thou vile adviser! — what, betray my 
lord, 
My honoured husband ? Turn a Scythian wife? 
Forget the many years of fond delight. 
In which my soul ne'er knew decreasing lore, 
Charmed with his noble, all-accomplished mind ? 
No, tyrant, no ! with him I will rather die; 
With him in ruin more supremely blest, 
Than guilt triumphant on its throne. 

Zamti, Now then, 



Inhuman Tartar, I defy thy power. 
Lo ! here, the father, mother, and the son ! 
Try all your tortures on us — ^here we stand, 
Resolveid to leave a tract of bright renown 
To mark our beings — all resolved to die 
The votaries of honour ! 

Timur, Then die ye shall — what, ho ! guards^ 
seize the slaves. 
Deep in some baleful dungeon's midnight gloom, 
Let each apart be plunged-->and £tan too^ 
Let him be forthwith found — ^he too shall share 
His father's fate. 

Mir. Be it my task, dread sir. 
To make the rack ingenious in new pains, 
Till even cruelty almost relent 
At their keen, agonizing groans. 

Timur. Be that, 
Mirvan, thy care. Now, by the immortal Lama, 
[ will wrest this mystery from them — else the 

dawn 
Shall see me up in arms — against Corea's chief 
[ will unfurl my banners — ^bis proud cities 
Shall dread my thunder at their gates, and 

mourn 
Their smoaking ramparts^o'er his verdant plains 
And peaceful vales 1 will drive my warlike car. 
And deluge all the east with blood. [Exit. 

Octar. Mirvan, do thou bear hence those mis- 
creant slaves ; 
Thou, Zamti, art my charge. 



[Laying hold of him. 



Zamti. Willing I come — ' ' [Shakes him of. 
The steady mind can scorn your mansions drear. 
And brighten horror with its noon-tide ray. 
Mandane, summon all thy strength. My son, 
Thy father doubts not of thy fortitude. 

[Exit, guarded by Octar. 

Man. Allow me but one last embrace — 

Hamet, Oh ! mother, [To the Guards. 

Would I could rescue thee ! 

Man. Lost, lost again ! 

Hamet, Inhuman, bloody Tartars ! 

Oh ! farewell ! [Both together.] 

[Exeunt, on difertnt sides. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. — A prison, Hamet in chains. 

Enter Zaphimki, (disguised in a Tartar dress) 
with MiRVAX. 

ilfiV. There stretched at length on the dark 
ground he lies. 
Scorning his fate. Your meeting must be short 

Zaph, It shall 

Mir. And yet I tremble for the event: 
Why wouldst thou venture to this place of dan- 
ger! 
Zaph. And canst thou deem me, then, so mean 
of spirit, 



To dwell secure in ignominious safety. 

With cold insensibility to wait 

Theiingering hours — with coward patience wait 

them. 
Deliberating on myself, while ruin 
Nods over Zamti's house ? 

Mir. Yet whilst thou art here. 
Thy fate*s suspended on each dreadful moment 
Zaph. I will hold converse with him, even 
though death 
Werearmed against the interview. [£n7 Mirvan. 
Hamet. [Still on ihe ground.] What wouldst 
thouy Tartar? 
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2apk Rise, noble yout h n o Tulgar errand 



Hamet [Come$/orwardJ[ Now speak thy pur- 
pose. 
Zaph. Under this disgui oc 
Hamet, If under that disguise^ a murderer's 



Thirst for my blood — thus I can meet the blow. 
[nrowing himself open. 

Zaph, No ruffian's purpose lurks witmn this 
bosom. 
To these lone walls, where oft the Scythian stab- 

ber, 
With murderous stride, hath come ; these walls 

that oft 
UsLve seen the assassin's deeds — ^I bring a mind 
Firm, virtuous, upright. Under this vile garb, 
Lo ! here a son of China. [Open$ hit dress, 

Hamet, Yes, thy garb 
Denotes a son of tlhina ; and those eyes 
Roll with no black intent Say on 

Zaph, Inflamed with admiration of heroic 
deeds, 
I come to seek acquaintance with the youth, 
Who for his king would bravely die ! 

Hamet, Say then. 
Dost thou applaud the deed ? 

Zaph. By Heaven, I do. 
Yes, virtuous envy rises in my soul — 
Thy ardour diarms me, and even now I pant 
To change conditions with thee. 

Hamet, Then my heart 
Accepts thy proffered friendship. In a base, 
A prone, degenerate age, when foreign force 
Aiui foreign manners have overwhelmed us all. 
And sunk our native genius — thou retainest 
A sense of antient worth. But wherefore here. 
To this sad mansion, this abode of sorrow, 
Com'st thou to know a wretch that soon must 
die? 

Zaph. By Heaven, thou shalt not die— I come 
to speak 
The gladsome tidings of a happier fatei 
By me Zaphimri sends 

Hamet, Zaphimri sends ! 
Kind powers ! Where is the king? 

Zaph, His steps are safe ; 
Unseen as is the arrow's path. By me he says^ 
He knows, he loves, he wonders at thy virtue. 
By me he swears, rather than thou should'st faU, 
He will emerge from dark obscurity, 
And greatly brave his fate. 

Hamet, Ha ! die for me ! 
For me, ignoble in the scale of being ! 
An unimportant wretch ! Whoe'er thou art, 
I prithee, stranger, bear my answer back — 
Oh ! tell my sovereign that here dwells a heart 
Superior to all peril. When I fall, 
A worm — an insect dies ! But in his life 
Are wrapped the glories of our ancient line, 
The hberties of China !« Then let him 
Live for his peo^le-^be it mine to die. 



Zaph, Can I bear this, ye powers^ and n6t <fi»- 
solve 
In tears of gratitude and love ? [Aude, 

Hamet, Why streams 
That flood of grief ? and why that stifled groan? 
Through the dark mist his sorrow casts around 

him, 
He seems no common man. Say, generous 

youth, 
Who, and what art thou ? 

Zaph, Who, and what am I? 
Thou lead'st me to a precipice, from whence 
Downward to look, turns wild the maddening 

brain, 
Scared at the unfathomable deep below. 
Who, and what am I? Oh ! the veriest wretch^ 
That ever yet groaned out his soul in anguish I 
One lost, abandoned, hopeless, plunced in woe 
Beyond redemption's aia. To tell mee idl 
In one dire word, big with the last distress^ 
In one accumulated term of borror--^- 
Zaphimri ! 

Hamet, Said*stthou! 

Zaph, He !--diat fatal wretch^ 
Exalted into misery supreme. 
Oh ! I was happy, while^ good Zamti's son, 
I walked the common tracts of life, and sCrore 
Humbly to copy my imagined sire. 
But now 

Hamet, Yes, now-— if thou art he — as sore 
Tis wond'rous like — ^raised to a state, in which 
A nation's happiness on thee depends— 

Zaph, A nation's happiness \ There, there I 
bleed! 
There are my pangs ! For me this war began. 
For me hath purple slaughter drenched yon 

fields; 
I am the cause of all I forged those chains — 
For Zamti and Mandane too^--Oh ! Heavens !-* 
Them have I thrown into a dungeon's gloom. 
These are the horrors of Zaphimri's reign. 
I am the tyrant ! — ^I ascend the throne, 
By tramphng on the neck of innocence — 
By base ingratitude ! by the vile means 
Of selfish cowardice, that can behold 
Thee, and thy faliher, mother, all in chains, 
All lost, all murdered, that I thence may rise 
Inglorious to a throne 1 

Hamet. Alas ! thy spirit, 
Thy wild disordereci fancy pictures forth 
Ills that are not— or, being ills, not worth 
A moment's pause. 

Zaph, Not ills ! Thou canst not mean it. 
Oh ! I am environed with the worst of woes F 
The angry fates, amidst their hoards of ven* 

geanoe. 
Had nought but this — ^they meant to render me 
Peculiarly distressed. Tell me, thoa gallant 

youth— 
A soul like thine knows every fine emotion — 
Is there a nerve, in which the heart of man 
Can prove such torture, as when thus it meets 
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UnequftUed friaidship» hooonr, truths and Iwe, 
And no return can make? Qh! lis too 

much, • 
Ye mighty ^ods, too much — thus, thus to be 
A feeble pnnoe, a shadow of asking. 
Without the power to wreak re?enge on suilt^ 
Without the power o£ doing virtue right f 
HameU That power will come. 
Zapk. Bat when ? — when thou art lost, 
When Zamti and Mandane are destroved. 
Oh for a dagger's point, to plunge it deep, 
Deep in this — ha ! deep in the tyrant's heart ! 
Mamet, There your revenge should point 
For that great dee4 
Heaven hath watched all thy ways; and wilt 

thou, now. 
With headlong rage spurn at its guardian care, 
Nor wait the movements of eternal justice? 
Zapk, Ha ! — whither has my frenzy strayed ? 
Yes, Heaven 
Has been alKbounteous Righteous powers ! 
To you my orisons are due — But oh 1 
Complete your goodness : save this valiant youth : 
Save Zamti's house; and then — if such your 

will. 
That from the Tartarus head my arm this nidit 
8hall grasp the crown of China — ^teach me, Sien, 
To bear your dread vice^erency — ^I stand 
Resigned to your high will. 

Hornet, And Heaven, I trusty 
Will still preserve thee ; in its own good time 
Will finish its decrees. 

Zapk, Yes, Hamet, yes ; 
A gleam of hope remams. Should Tlmorkan 
Defer his murder to the midnight hour. 
Then will I come, then burst these *guilty walls, 
Rend those vile manacle% and give thee free- 
dom. 
Hamet. Oh ! no — ^yon must not risk. 
TMph, A band of heroes 
For this are ready ; honourably leagued 
To vindicate their rights. Thy father's care 
Planned and inspired the whole. Among the 

troops, 
Nay, in his very guards, there are not wanting 
Some gallant sons of China, in that hour. 
Who will discover their long pent-up fury. 
And deal destruction round. 

Hamet, What— all convened. 
And every thing disposed ? 

Zaph, Determined! — Now 
In silent terror all intent they stand. 
And wait the signal in each ^e that blows. 
Hamet, Why didst thou venture forth ? 
Zaph. What I poorly lurk 
While my friends die ! — that thought — but^ ge* 

nerous youth, 
ni not think meanly of thee — ^No— that thought 
Is foreign to thy heart. 

Hornet, But think, my prince, 
On China's wrongs, the dying heroes' groans; 
Think on thy ancestors. 
Vol. I. 



ZnpA. My ancestors! 
What is it to me a long*desc6iided line, 
A race of worthies^ legislators, heroes. 
Unless I bring their virtues too ? No more-^ 
Thy own example fires me. Near this place 
ril take my sUnd, and watch their busy mo* 

tions, 
Until the general roar; then will I come, 
And arm Siee for the assault. 
Hamet, Oh ! if thou dost, 
Yet once again Til wield the deathful blade, 
And bear against the ioe, 
Zaph. Yes, thou and I 
Will rush togetlier through the paths of death. 
Mow down our way, and with sad overthrow 
Pursue the Tartar — like two rushing torrents, 
That from the mountain's top^ 'midst roaring 

caves, 
'Midst rocks and rent-up trees^ foam headlong 

down. 
And each depopulate^ his way.— - 

[AflourUh of trumpets^ 
Hamet. What means 
That sudden and wild harmony ? 

Zaph* Even now 
The conqueror, and his fell barbaric rout, 
For this day's victory indulge their joy ; 
Joy soon to end in groans — for all conspires 
To forward our design-^and lo ! the liglits 
That whilom blazed to heaven, now rarely seen. 
Shed a pale glimmer, and the foe secure 
Sinks down in deep debauch ; while all awake, 
The genius of this land broods o'er the work 
Of Justice aad revenge. 

Mamet, Oh ! revel on ! 
Still unsuspecting plunge in guilty joy. 
And bury thee in riot l 

Zaph, Ne'er again 
To wiftke from that vile trance — for, ere the daw% 
Detested spoiler, thv hot blood shall smoke 
On the stained marble, and thy limbs abhorred 
ril scatter to the dogs of China. 

Enter Mirvaw* 

Mir, Break off your conference — Octar tliis 

way comes. 
Zaph. This garb will cloak me from each 
hostile eye ; 
Thou need'st not fear detection. 

Eater Octar. 

Mir, There's ypar prisoner. 

[Pointing to Hamet. 
Octar, Lead him to where Mandane's matron 
grief 
Rings through yon vaulted roof. 
Hamet, Oh I lead me to her ! 
Let me give balm to her afflicted mind. 
And soften anguish in a parent's breast. 

[Exit with Mirvim, 
6D 
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Zaph. What may this mean? I dread som^ 
lurking mischief. 

[Exit on the opjmite side. 
Octar, When the boy clings around hismotber^ir 
heart 
In fond endearment, then to tear him from her, 
Will once again awaken all her tenderness, 
And, in her impotence of grief, the truth 
At length will burst its way. But Timurkan 
Impatient comes. 

Enter Tiuurkak. 

Thus with disordered looks, 

Why will my sovereign shun the genial banquet, 

To seek a dungeon's gloom ? 

Timur. Oh,\aliant Octar ! 
A more than midnight gloom involves my soul. 
Ilast thou beheld this stubborn mandarin ? 
Octar. I have ; and tried, by every threatened 
vengeance. 
To bend his soul : unconcjuered yet by words, 
He smiles contempt ; as if some inward joy. 
Like the sun, labouring in a night of clouds, 
Shot forth its gladdening unresisted beams. 
Cheering the face of woe. 
Timur. What of Mandane ? 
Octar. At first with tears and bitter lamenta- 
tions. 
She called on Hamet lost ; but when I urged, 
She still might save her boy, and save herself. 
Would she but give Zaphimri to your wrath. 
Her tears forgot to flow ; her voice, her look. 
Her colour sudden changed, and all her form. 
Enlarging with the emotions of her soul, 
Grew vaster to the sight. With blood-shot tyes 
She cast a look of silent indignation, 
Then turned in sullen mood away. 

Timur. Perdition 
O'erwhelm her pride ! 

Octar. Might I advise you, sir, 
An artful tale of love should softly glide 
To her afflicted soul-r-a conqueror's sighs 
Will waft a thousand wishes to her heart. 
Till female vanity aspire to reach 
The eastern throne ; and when her virtue melts 
In the soft tumult of her gay desires, 
Win from her every truth, then spurn to shame 
The weak, deluded woman. 

Timur. Octar, no : 
I cannot stoop with lovesick adulation 
To thrill in languishing desire, and try 
The hopes, the fears, and the caprice of love. 
Inured to rougher scenes, far other arts 
My mind employed : to sling tlie well-stored 

quiver 
Over this manly arm, and wing the dart 
At the fleet rein-deer, sweeping down the vale. 
Or up the mountain, straining every neiSe ; " 
To vault the neighing steed, and urge his course 
Swifter than whirlwinds ; through the ranks of 

war 
To drive aay cbariot-wheelsi smoking with gore : 



fhese are my passioHi, this nnr only scienoey 
\bove the puling sicknesses of love, 
h-ing that vile slave, the hoary pnest, before me. 

\ExU Octmr. 
>iy Heaven, theif fortitude erects a fence, 
10 shield them from my wrath, more powerful 

far 
Ilian their higb-boasted wall, which long bath 

stood 
The shock of time, of war, of storms^ and tfann^ 

der. 
The wonder of the world ! 
What art thou, Virtue, who can'st thus inspire 
This stubborn pride, (his dignity of soul. 
And still unfading, beauteous in distress, 
Can*st taste of joyd my heart hath never known t 

Enter Zakti, in chains, 

Mark me, thou traitor ! thy detested sight 
Once more I brook, to try if yet the sense 
Of deeds, abborred as thine, has touched yov 

soul. 
Or clear this mystery, or, by yonder Heaven, 
111 hunt Zaphimri to his secret haunt, 
Or spread a general carnage round the world. 

ZitmtL Thy rage is vain — ^far from thy mthlcts 
power 
Kind Heaven protects him, till the awful trutlv 
In some dread hour of horror and revenge. 
Shall burst, like thunder, on thee. 

iimur. Ha! beware 

Kor n.use my lion-rage — ^yet, ere 'tis late^ 
Repent thee of thy crimes. 

iamti. The crime would be 
To yield to thy unjust commands. But know, 
A louder voice than thine forbids the deed ; 
The \ oice of all my kings ! Forth from their tomb^ 
Even now, they send a peal of groans to Heavei^ 
Where all thy murders are long since gone up, 
And stand in dread array against thee. 

Timur. Murders! 
Ungrateful mandarin ! Say, did not I, 
Wlien civil discord lighted up her brand. 
And scattered wide her flames— when fierce con« 

tcntion 
Twixt Xohohamti and Zaphimri's father 
Sorely convulsed the realm — did not I, then. 
Lead forth my Tartars from their northern fron- 
tier, 
And bid fair order rise ? 

Zamti. Bid order rise ! 
Hast thou not smote us with a hand of wrath ? 
By thee each art has died, and every science 
Gone out at thy fell blast. Art thou not come 
1 o sack our cities, to subvert our temples. 
The temples of our gods, and with the worship. 
The monstrous worship, of your living Lama, 
Profane our holy shrines? 

Timur. Peace, insolent ! 
Nor dare, with horrid treason, to provoke 
1 he wrath of injured majesty. 

Zamti, Yes> tyrant! 
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Yes, thou hast smote us with a hand of wrath ; ' 
Full twenty years hast smote us ; but at length 
Will come the hour of Heaven's ju«t visitation, 

When thou shalt rue hear me, thou man of 

blood 

Yes, thou shalt rue the day, when thy fell ra^e 
Imbrued those hands in royal blood. Now 

tremble 

The arm of the Most High is barred against thee — 
And see ! — the hand of fate describes thy do^iio, 
In glaring letters, on yon rubied wall ! 
Each f^leam of light is perished out of Heaven, 
And darkness rushes o'er the face of earth. 

I^mur. Think'st thou, vile slave, with visionary 
fears, 
I e'er can shrink appalled ? Thou moon-struck 

seer! 
No more V\\ bear this mockery of words : 
Or straight resolve me, or, by hell and vengeance. 
Unheard of torment waits thee ! 

Zamti Know'st thou not 
I offered up my boy > And after that, 
After that convict, thiiik'st thou there is aught 
Zamti has left to fear ? 

Timur, Yes ; learn to fear 
My will, my sovereign will, which here is law. 
And treads upon the neck of slaves. 

ZmmiL Thy will 
The law in China ! Ill-instructed man ! 
Now learn an awful truth — Though ruffian power 
May for a while suppress all sacred order, 
. And trample on the rights ot man, the soul, 
Which j5ave our legislation life and vigour. 

Shall still subsist, above the tyrant's r^ich : 

The spirit of the laws can never die. 

Timur, I'll hear no more. What, ho ! 

Enter Octar and Guards. 
Bring forth Mandane— - — 
lluin involves ye all — this very hour 
Shall see your son impaled : yes, both your sons. 
Let Etan be brought forth. 

Octar. Etan, my liege, 
Is fled for safety. 

Tlmur. Thou pernicious slave ! [7b Zamti. 
Him, too, would St thou withdraw from justice ? 

him 
Wouldst thou send hence to Corea's realm, to 

brood 
O'er some new work qf treason ? By the powers 
Who feel a joy in venseance, and delight 
In human blood, I will unchain my fuiy 
On all, who trace Zaphimri in his years ! 
But rhief on thoe and thy devoted race. 

Enter Mandane and Hamet. Mievan guard- 
ing themy Sfc» 

Tunur. Woman, attend my words instant 

reveal 
This dark conspiracy, and save thyself. 
If, wilful, thou wilt spurn the joys that woo thee, 
The rack shall have its prey. 



Man. It is in vain. 
I tell thee, homicide, my soul is bound 
By solemn vows: and wouldst thou have me 

break, 
What angels wafted on their wings to Heaven ? 
Timur. Renounce your rash resolves, nor court 

destruction. 
Man. Goddess of vengeance ! from your realms 
above, 
^Vhcre near the throne of the Most High thou 

dwellest, 
Insphered in darkness, amidst hoards of thunder. 
Serenely dreadful, till dire human crimes 
Provoke thee down; now, on the whirlwind's 

wing 
Descend, and, with your flaming sword, your holts^ 
Red with almighty wmth, let \o'r^ your rage. 
And blast this vile seduier in his guilt! 

Timur. Blind frantic woman ! — think on your 

loved boy. 
Man. That tender stru^le's o'er — ^if he must 
die, 
m greatly dare to follow. 
Ttmur. I'hen, forthwith 
I'll pur thee to the proof—- Drag forth the boy 

To mstant death [They seize Hamet. 

Hamet. Come on, then — Lead me hence 
To some new world where justice reigns; for here 
Ihy iron hand is stretched o'er all. 

[Exit guarded. 
T%mur. Quick, drag him forth. 
Man. Now, by the powers above, by every tie 
Of humanizing pity, seize me first ; 
Oh ! spare my child, and end his wretched mo- 
ther! 
Timur. Thou pleadest in vain. 

Enter a Messenger in haste. 
Meu. Etan, dread sh*, is found. 
Zamti. Ah! China totters on the brink of 
ruin! [Aside. 

Timur. Where lurked the slave ? 
Mess. Emergii^ from disguise. 
He rushed amid the guards Uiat led forth Hamet : 
< Suspend the stroke,' he cried : then craved ad« 

mittance 
To TOur dread presence, on afiairs, he says. 
Of highest import to your throne and life. 
Zamti. Ruin impends, [iliu/e.l Heed not an 

idle boy. \To Timurkan. 

Timur. Yes, I will see him : bring him straight 

before me. 
Zamti. Angels of light! quick on the rapid wing 
Part fnim the throne of grace, and hover round 
him! 

^ Enter ZAPniMRi, Guards following him. 

Timur. Thou com'st on matters of importance 
deep 
Unto my throne and life— 

Zaph. I do. This very hour 
Thy death is plotting. 
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Timur, Ha!— by whom? 
Zaph, 2iiphu&li ! 
Zamti. Wlmt means my ton? ' ■ 
Tiwur. Quick, give him to my rage. 
And mercy shall to thee extend. 

Zaph. Think not 
I meanly come to save this wretched beimi;. 
pity Mandane — save her tender frame ! [Kneels, 
Pity that youth ! — Oh ! save that godlike man ! 
Zamti, Wilt thou dishonour me, degrade thy- 
self, 
Thy native dignity, by basely kneeling? 
Quit that vile posture. 

Tlmur, Rash intrudeiv hence.-^— [To Zamti, 
Hear me, thou stripling; or unfold thy tale, 
Or by yon heaven they die— Woul&t thou ap- 
pease my wrath| 
Bring me Zaphunri's head. 
Zaph. WiU that suilice ? 
ZamtL Oh ! Heaveas ! [Aside, 

Timur, It will— — 
ZopA. Then take it, tyrant 

[Rising upf andpeinting to himself, 
Ttomti and Hamet, Ah t 
2tfpA. I am Zaphimn — ^I your mortal foe ! 
Zamti. Now, by yon heaven, it ia not— i— 
Zaph. fiep^—— strike here— — 
"Since noi^t but royal blood can .^ench thy 

thirst, 
Unsluioe these veins— but spare their match- 
less lives. 
Thttur. WouMst thou deceive me too? 
Zamti. He would— — 
Zaph. No*— here. 
Here on his knees, Zaphimri begs to die. 

Zamti, Oh ! horror, tis my son ! by great Con- 
fucius, 
That is ray Etan, my too generous boy. 
That fain would die to s&ve hi$ aged sire ! 
Man, Alas! all is ruined— -freedom is no 
more ! . [Aside. 

Zaph, Yet hearine, Tartar— .hear the voice of 
truth—- 
I am your victim— by the gods» I am. 

[ Laying hold of Tiwurkan, 
Timur, Thou early traitor! by your guilty sire 
Trained up in fraud — ^no more these arts prevail. 
>ly r^ge is up in arms, ne'er to know rest, | 



Until ZapUmri perish. 0$ vile slave ! 
This very moment sweep them from my sight. 
Man, Alas ! my husband— Oh ! my oon — my 

son! 
Zamti, May all the host of Heaven protect 
him still! 

[Exeunt Zamti and Mandane, guarded ly 
Octar, 4*0. 

Zaphimri, struggling with Timu&kan, on hit 
Knees. 
Zaph, Ah ! yet withhold— in pity hold a mo- 



I am Zaphimri — ^I resign my < 

Timur. Away, vain boy ! Go see them bleed ; 
behold 
How thev will writhe in pangs; pongs doom- 
ed for thee, 
A^ evety sttipiing through the east. Vile sLavc, 
. away ! [Breaks from Aim, and exit. 

Zaphimri, fying on the ground; officers and 
guards behind him. 

Oh! cruel! yet a moment — barbarous Scythi- 
ans! 
Wilt lliou not open, earth, and take me down, 
Down to thy caverns of eternal dari^ness^ 
From this supreme of woe ? Here will I lie^ 
Here, on thy flinty boaom— with this breast 
I'll harrow up my grave, and end at once 
This powerless wretch — this ignominious king ! 
And sleeps almight^r justice ? WiU it not 
Now waken all its terrors ? arm yon band 
Of secret heroes with avenging thunder? 
By Heaven that thought [rtstn^] lifts up my kin- 
dling soul 
With renovated iire. [Aside,] My glorious friends* 
(Who now convene big with your counties fate) 
When I am dead^-oh1 give me juA revenge ! 
Ijet not my shade rise unatoned amongst ye ; 
Let roe not die inglorious ; make my fall. 
With some great act of yet unheard-of vengeance^ 
Resound throughout the world; that Uurtheat 

Scythia 
May stand apfwUed at the huge distant roar 
Of one vast ruin tumbling on the heads 
Of this fell tyrant, and his hated race. 

[Exit, guarded. 



ACT V. 



SCKXE I.— nke palace. 



Enter OcTAHy Zamti iin(/MAMDANE^//oarin^ 
him, 

Zamti. Why dost thou lead us to this hated 
mansion ^ 
Must we Bpain behold the tyrant's frown ? 
Thou know'st our hearts are fixed, 

Octar,' Tho war of words 
W't; scorn again to wage ; thither ye come 



Beneath a monarch's eye to meet your doom. 

The rack is now preparing : Timurkan 

Shall soon behold your pangs, and count eadi 

groan 
Even to the fullest luxuiy of vengeance. 
Guard well that -passage : [To the guards with' 

tn.] See these traitors find 
No means of flight ; while to the conqueror 
1 hasten, to receive hif» hist commands. 

[Exit Octar, on the cfpemte tide. 
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ZamtL Thou^eter Attchful creatnre ! 

3dan, Can'st tfaoo» Zamtiy 
Still call me faithful f By that honoored 
Wilt thou caU her, whoee wild maternal love 
Hath overwhelmed us all ? 

ZmitL Thou ait my wife, 
Whose matchless esoellenoe, even in bondage, 
Hath cheered my soul; but now thy every charm, 
By virtue wakened, kindled by distress 
To higher lustre, all my passions beat 
Unutterable giratitude and love. 
And must— oh ! cruel ! must I see thee bleed ? 

Man. For me <leath wears no terror on his 
brow. 
Fall twenty years hath this resounding breast 
Been smote wkh these sad hands; thesehaggard 

eyes 
Have seen my country's fall ; my dearest hus- 
band — 
My son--4ny king — all in the Tartar's hands : 
What then remains for me? Death ! only death. 

ZamtL Ah! can thy tenderness endure the 
pangs 
Inventive cruelty even now dengns?— 
Must this fair rorm — this soft perfection bleed ? 
Thy decent Junbs be strained with cruel cords' 
To glut a ruffian's rage ? 

Man. Alas ! this frame, 
This feeble texture never can sustain it 
Bpt this — this I can bear [Shews a dagger, 

ZamtL Ha ! 

Man, Yes ! this dagger ! 
Do thou but lodge it in this faithful breast, 
My heart shall spring to meet thee. 

'ZamtL Oh ! 

Man. Do thou. 
My honoured lord, who taught me every virtue, 
Afford this friendly, this last human office^ 
Aiid teach me now to die. 

ZamtL Oh ! never never 

Hence let me bear this fatal instrument 

[Tukfi the dagger. 
What, to usurp the dread prerogative 
Of life and death, and measure out the thread 
Of our own beings ! 'tis the coward's act. 
Who dares not to encounter pain and periL 
Be that the practice of the untutored savage ; 
Be it the practice of the gloomy North. 

Man. Must we, then, wait a haughty tyrant's 
nod, 
The vassals of his will ! No ; let us rather 
Nobly break through the barriers of this life. 
And join the beings of some other wofld. 
Who'll throng around our greatly daring souls. 
And view the deed with wonder and applause. 

ZamtL Distress too exquisite ! Ye holy powr's ! 
If aught below can supersede your law. 
And plead for wretches, who dare, self-impelied. 
Rush to your awful presence ; Oh ! it is not 
When tl4 distempered passions rage, when pride 
Is stung to madness, when ambition falls • 
From his high scafibldjng ; Oh ! no. If aught 



Can justify the blow, it is when Virtue 

Has nothing left to do ; when Liberty 

No more can breathe at lai^;.'tis with the 

groans 
Of our dear country when we dare to die. 
Man, Then here at once direct the friendly 

steel. 
ZamtL One last adieu I now ! ah ! does this 
become 
Thy husban<f s love ? thus, with uplifted blade^ 
Can I approach that bosom-bliss, where oft 
With other looks than these — Ob ! my Madane ! 
I've hushed mv cares witliin thy sheltering arms ? 
Man, Alas 1 the loves, that hovered o'er our 
pillows. 
Have spread their pinions, never to return, 
And the pale fates surround us ! 
Then lay me down in honourable rest : 
Come, as thou art, all hero^ to my arms, 
And free a virtuous wife. 

ZamtL It must be so. 
Now, then, prepare thee — ^My arm flags and 

droops. 
Conscious of thee in every trembling nerve. 

[Dashei down the dagger. 
By Heaven, once more I would not raise the 

point 
Against that hoard of sweets, for endless yean 
Of universal empire. 

Man, Ha ! the fell ministers of wrath— and 
yet 
They shall not long insult us in our woes. 
Myself will still presene the means of death. 

[Takes up the dagger. 

Enter Timurkan and Octar. 
Ilmur, Now, then, detested pair, your hour is 



Drag forth these slaves to instant death and tor- 
ment 
I hate this dull delay ; I bum to see them 
Gasping in death, and weltering in their gore. 
Man. Zamti, support my steps— with thee to 
die 
Is all the boon Mandane now would crave. 

[Exeunt Mandane and Zamti, 
Timur. Those rash, presumptuous boys, are 

they brought fortn ? 
Octar. Min-an will lead the victims to dieir 

fate. 
Timur. And yet what boots their death? the 
Orphan lives. 
And in this breast fell horror and remorse 
Must be the dire inhabitants. Oh ! Octar, 
These midnight visions shake my inmost soul ! 
Oc^<ir. And shall the shadowmgs of a feverish 
brain 
Disturb a conqueror's breast? 
^ Timur. Octar, they've made 
Such desolation here — 'tis drear and horrible ! 
On yonder couch, soon as sleep closed my eyesy 
All that yoo mad enthusiastic priest 
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In mystic ra^c denounced, rose to my new ; 

And ever and anon a livid flash, 

From conscience shot, shewed to my aching sight 

The colours of my guilt—: — 

Billows of blood were round me ; and the ghosts, 

The ghosts of heroes, by my rage destroyed, 

Came with their ghastly orbs, and streaming 

wounds. 
They stalked around my bed ; with loud acclaim 
They called Zaphimri ! 'midst tfie lightning's 

blaze 
Heaven rolled consenting thunders o'er my head; 
Straight from his covert the youth sprung upon 

me, 
And shook his gleaming steel — ^he hurled me- 

down, 
Down, headlong down the drear— Hold, hold ! 

where am I? 
Oh ! this dire whirl pf diought — my brain^s on 

fire! 
Octar. Compose this wild disorder of thy soul. 
Your foes this moment die. 

Enter Mirvan. 

Thnur. What wouldst thou, Mirvan ? 

Mir. Near to the eastern gate, a slave reports, 
As on his watch He stood, a gleam of arms 
Cast a dim lustre through the nif^ht; and straight 
The steps of men thick sounded in his ear : 
In close array they marched. 

'Hmur. Some lurking treason ! 
What, ho ! my arms — ourself will sally forth. 

Mir, My liege, their seanty and rash-levied 
crew 
Want not a monarch's sword — the valiant Octar, 
Joined by yon faithful guard, will soon chastise 
them, 

T^mur. Then be it so — Octar, draw off the 
guard, 
And bring their leaders, bound in chains, before 
me. [Exit Octar, 

Mir, With sure conviction we nave further 
learned 
The long-contended truth — Etan's their king — 
llie traitor Zamti counted but one son ; 
And him he sent far hence to Corea*s realm, 
That, should it e'er be known the prince 'sur- 
vived. 
The boy midit baffle justice. 

Timur. Ila ! this moment 
Ourscif will see him fall. 

JW/r. Better, my liege, 
At this dead hour you soiight repose-^meantime 
Justice on him shall hold her course. Your foes 
Fise might still urge that you delight in blood. 
The semblance of humanity will throw 
A veil upon ambition's deeds — 'tis thus 
That mighty conquerors tlirive ; and even vice, 
When it would prosper, borrows virtue's mein. 

i[hnur. Mirvan, thou counsell'st right : beneath 
a shew 
Of public weal we lay the nations wastf . 



And yet these eyes shalf never ki|Ow repose, 
Till they behold Zaphimri perish. Mirvan, 
Attend me forth, 

Mir» Forgive, ray sovereign liege. 

Forgive my over-forward zeal ^I knew 

It was not fitting he should breathe a moment : 
1'he ^th once known, I rushed upon the victim. 
And, with this sabre, cleft him to the ground. 

Tiniur, Thanks to great Lama ! treason is no 
more. 
And their boy kin| is dead. Mirvan, ck> thoa 
This very night bnng me the stripling's head. 
Soon as the dawn shall purple yonder east. 
Aloft, in air, all China shall behold it, 
Parched by the sun, and weltering to the wind : 
Haste, Mirvan, haste, and sate my fondest wisb. 

Mir, lliis hour approves my loyalty and truth. 

[Exit. 

Timur. Their deep-laid plot hath nussed its 
aim, and Timurkan 
May reign secure. No longer horrid dreams 
Shall hover round my couch : the prostrate world 
Henceforth shall learn to own my sovereign sway. 

Enter Mibvak. » 

Well, Mirvan, hast thou' brought the wisfaetf-for 
pledge ? 
Mir, My liege, I fear 'twill strike thy soul with 

horror ! 
Tifnur, By Heaven, the sight will glad my 
lon^ng eyes ! 
Oh ! give It to me ! 

Enter Zaphimri (a sahre in his hand) and 
plants himself before the tyrant. 
Ha ! then all is lost 
Zaph, Now, bloody Tartar, now dien, know 

Zaphimri. 
Timur, Accursed treason ! To behold theo 
thus 
Alive before me, blasts my achine eye-balls : 
My blood forgets' to move ; eaai power dies in 
me. 
Zaph, Well mayr'st thou tremble, well may 
guilt like thme 
Shrink back appalled; for now avenging Hesven 
In me sends forth its minister of wrwi, 
To deal destruction on thee. • 

Timur, Treacherous slave ! 
Tis false — with coward art, a base assassin, 
A midnight ruDiah, oh my peaceful hour 
Secure thou com'st ; thus to assault a warrior 
lliy heart could never dare to meet in arms. 
Zaph, Not meet thee, Tartar? ha ! in me tfaon 
seest 
One on whose head unnumbered wrongs thou'st 

heaped ; 
Else could I scorn thee, thus defenceless. Yes^ 
By all my great revenge,* could bid thee try each 

shape. 
Assume each horrid form, come forth arrayed 
In a|l the terrors of destructive guilt; 
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But now a dear, a mardered father calls ; 
He lifts my arm to rivet thee Co earth. 
The avenger of mankind. 
Mir, Fair on, my prince. 
Timur. By Heaven, Fll dare thee still. Re- 
sign It, slave, 
Besign thy blade to nobler hands. 

[Snatchei Miroarlt sabre, 
Mir, Oh[ horror! 
What, ho! bring help! — Let not the fate of 

China 
Ham; on the issue of a doubtful combat 
Timur, Come on, presumptuous boy ! 
Zaph, Inhuman regicide ! 
Now, lawless ravager, Zaphimri comes 
To wreak his vengeance on thee. 

[Ereunt Jighting. 
Mir. Oh ! nerve his arm, ye powers, and guide 
each blow ! 

Enter Ha met. 

Mir, See there ! behdd — he darts upon his 
prey. 

iaph^ [within,] Die, bloodhound, die ! 

2^mtfr. r»iMift<] May curses blast my am^ 
That failed so soon ! 

Hamet, The Tartar drops his point 
Zaphimri now 

Timur, [within,'] Have mercy ! mercy ! oh I 

Zaph, [within,] Mercy was never thine. This, 
fell destroyer, 
This, for a nation s groans ! 

Mir, The monster dies ; 
He quivers on the ground. Then let me fly 
To Zamti and' Maudane with the tiding 
And call them back to liberty and joy. 

[Rrit Mirvan, 

Enter Zaphimri. 
ZapA. Now, Hamet, now oppression is no more: 
This smoking blade hath drunk the tyrant's blood. 
Hamet, Chna again is free! There lies the 
corse 
That breathed destruction to the world. 

Zaph, Yes, there. 
Tyrannic guilt, behold thy fatal end, 
Tne wages of thy sins. 

Enter Morat. 
Marat, Where is the king ? 
Revenge now stalks abroad. Our valiant leaders, 
True to the destined hour, at once broke forth 
From every quarter on the astonished foe : 
Octar is fallen ; all covered o*cr with wounds 
He met his fate ; and still the slaughtering sword 
Invades the city, sunk in sleep and wine. 

Zaph, Lo! Timurkan lies levelled with the 
dust! 
Send forth, and let Orasming straight proclaim 
Zaphimri king — ^my subjects' rights restored. 

[Exit Morat, 
Kow, where is Zamti ? where Mandane ?^lia! 



What means that look of wan despair ? 

Enter Mirvan, 

Mir, Oh I dire mischance ! 
While here I trembled for the great eveirt, 
The unrelenting slaves, whose trade is deaths 
Began their work. Nor piety, nor age. 
Could touch their felon-hearts ; they seized on 

Zamti, 
And bound fum on the wheel All frantic at the 

sight, 
Mandane plunged a poniard in her heart. 
And at her husband's feet expired. 

Hamet. Oh ! heavens 1 
My mother ! 

ZapA. Fatal rashness !— -Mirvan, say. 
Is Zamti, too, destroyed ? 
Mir, Smiling in pangs, 
We found the good, the venerable man ; 
Released from anguish, with what strength re- 
mained, 
He reached the couch where lost Mandane lav ; 
There threw his mangled limbs ; there, clinging 

to the body. 
Prints thousand kisses on her clay-cold lips,, 
And pours his sad lamentings, in a strain 
Might call each pitying angel from the sky. 
To sympathize with human woe^ 

iThe great folding'^oart open in the back 
Mcent* 
Zaph, And see^ 
See on that mournful bier he clasps lier still ; 
Still hangs ppon each faded feature ; still 
To her deaf ear comolains in bitter anguish. 
Heart-piercing sight ! 

Hamet, Oh! agonizing scene ! 

[The corse is brought forward^ Zamti lying 
on the couch, and clasping the dead bodj/^ 
Zamti, Ah ! stay, Mandane, stay ! — ^yet once 
again 

Let me behold the day-light of thymes ! 

Gone, gone — for ever, ever gone ! Those orbs, 
That ever gently beamed, must dawn no more ! 
Zaph, Are tiiese our triumphs? — these our 

promised joys ? 
Zamti, The music of that voice recalls my soul. 
[Rises from the body, and runs eagerly to 
embrace Zaphimri ; his strength/ails him^ 
and he falls at his feet,} 
My prince ! my king L 

Zaph, Soft, raise him from the ground. 
Zamti, Zaphimri !— llamettoo! — Ob ! blessed 
event ! 
I could not hope such tidings — ^Thee, my prince — 
ITiee, too, my son — I thought ye both destroyed. 
Vly slow remains of life cannot endure 
These sttong vicissitudes of grief and joy. 
And there--Oh ! Heaven ! — see there, there lies 
Mandane ! 
Hamet. How fares it now, my father? 

Zamti, Lead me to her 

Is that the ever dear, the faithful woman ? 
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Is that my wife ? — And is it thus «t length. 
Thus do I see thee then^ Mandane ? — Cold, 

Alas ! death-cold 

Cold is that breast, where virtue from* above 
Made its delisted sojourn, and those lips 
That uttered Evenly truth— pale ! pale 1— dead, 
dead ! \Sink$ on the body. 

Pray ye, entomb me with her ; 

Zaph, Then take, ye Powers, then take your 
conquests back ; 
Zaphimri never can survive 

ZamiL [Raising Mtmelf,! I charge thee, live : 
A base desertion of the public weal 
Can ne'er become a king. — Alas ! my so n 
(By that dear tender name, if once again 
Zamti may call thee)— tears will have their way ! 
Foreive this flood of tenderness : my heart 
Melts even now ! Thou noble yout)^ this is 
The only interview we e'er shall have. 

Zaph, And will ye then, inexorable powers, 
Will ye then tear him from my aching heart ! 

Zamti. The moral duties of the private man 
Are grafted in thy soul — Oh ! still remember 
The mean inunutable of happiness, 
Or in the vale of life, or on a throne. 
Is virtue. Each bad action of a king 
Extends beyond his life, and acts again 
Its tyranny o'er ages yet unborn. 
To error mild, severe to guilt, protect 
The helpless innocent; and learn to feel 
The best delight of serving human kind. 
Be these, my prince, thy arts ; be these thy cares^ 
And live the father of a willing people. 

Hornet. Oh ! cruel ! — see— ah see ! — he dies ! 
— his lips 
Tremble in agony— his eye-balls glare !— 
A death-like paleness ^weads o'er all his face ! 



Ze^h, Is tiiere no help to save so dear a life^ 

Zamti. It is too latfr— I die— alas ! I die! — 
Life harassed out, pursued with barbarous art^ 
Through every tremblinc joinip— now fails at once ! 
Zaphimri— oh ! ftreweu !— I shall not see 
The glories of thy reign. — ^Hamet !^— my son— 
Thou good joung man, farewell !— Mandane, yes^ 
My soul with pleasure takes her flight, that thus 
Faithful in death, I leave these cold remains 
Near thy decur honoured clay. [Dies. 

Zaph. And art thougone, 
Thou best of men ?— Inen must Zaphimri pine 
In ever-during grief, since thou art lost ; 
Since that firm patriot^ whose parental care 
Should raise, should guide, should animate my 

virtues. 
Lies there a breathless corse. 

Hornet. My liege» forbear: 
Live for your people ; madness and despair 
Belong to woes like mine. 

Zaph. Thy woes, indeed. 
Are deep, thou pious youth— yes, I will live^ 
To sof)en thy afflictions ; to assuage 
A nation's grief, when such a pair expires. 
Cgom to my heart : — in thee, another Zamti 
Shall bless the realm. Now let me hence to hail 
My people with the sound of peace ; that done^ 
To tnese a grateful monument shall rise, 
With all sepulchral h<xiour. Frequent^ there^ 
Well ofier incense ;— there, each weeping muse 
Shall grave the tributary verse ; — ^with tears 
Embalm their memories; and teach mankind, 
Howe'er oppression stalk the groaning earth. 
Yet Heaven, in its own hour, can )>ring relief; 
Can blast the tyrant in his guilty pride. 
And prove the Orphan's gwdian to the last. 

[Exeunt i 
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Scene-^SaUsbury CastUj and the Country about it. 



ACT L 



SCENE L— -4/1 avenue leading to a Gothic 
castle. 

Enter Grey and First Knight. 

Grey. A messenger dispatched by lady Sa- 
lisbury ! 

Knt. And, in the specious guise he wore, had 
passed 
Unquestioned, had not I, in happy season. 
Approached, even as the unwary centinels 
Half op'd the gate. By threats o'erawed in part, 
In part through hope of favour won, he owned, 
At length, by whom employed, whither bent, 
And for what purpose. 

Grey. Say 

Knt. Straight to repair 
To Marlborough ; where now, as fame reports^ 
Our king resides, wi^ all his peers ; and there 
To seek the lord de Warren ; to what end 
This paper will, as I suppose, inform you. 
I was about to bear it to lord Raymond. 

Grey. That care be mine. Henceforward it> 
concerns 

Vol.! 



Us near. Our vigilance be doubly firm. [Exit Knt, 
[Reads.] * The countess of Salisbury, to her illus- 
' trious friend, the lord de Warren. 
' I have lost my husband — Me and my lands 
^ lord Raymond claims, as by royal grant assigned 
^ to him. He has banished my train, encompass- 
^ ed me with his creatures, and holds me a pri- 
^ soner in my own castle. If the memory of thy 

* noble friend be dear to thee, haste and rescue 

* the afflicted * Ela.' 
How near was Raymond's hope, the beauteous 

hope 
He tended with unceasing care ; how near 
My rising fortunes marred — I like not this : 
Her, and her rich domains, he would possess ; 
Yet in his breast there lives that kind of heart 
Withholds him from the path that's nearest He, 
That would be great, must first be bold. 
I hate those motleyed characters; 
Something, I know not what, 'twixt good and ill. 
Yet neither absolute; all good, all iu, 
For me — lliat day, saith he, that happy day. 
Which sees the countess mine, shall amply pay 
5 £ 
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Thv services — a doubtful balance this 
Whereon my fortunes hang. — ^This way he moves; 

And, by his gait and gesture, ill at ease 

We must be iirm ; 

My hopes demand it, and the time admits 

No weak, no scrupulous delay 

Enter Raymond. 

Ray. To sue. 
But ever without grace to sue — Oh Grey ! 
I am even weary of the vain pursuit. 

Grey, It is, in truth, my lord, an irksome la- 
bour. 
Ruy, But now I cast me at the fair one's feet ; 
Pleaded my passion with whatever arts 
Might best the gentle purpose aid ; but she, 
Instead of such return as I might hope. 
Repaid nie with an eye of cold contempt. 
Of her late gallant lord she spoke ; his merits 
In opposition hateful placed to mine. 
Urged then with recollection of her wrongs. 
Like the loud torrent, with steep winter rains 
O'ercharged, in all the loose, ungovefned sway 
Of wrath and indignation, she assailed me. 
Gre^. And did my lord, in this unseemly fa- 
shion, 
Hear all with equal temper? Waked he not 

With such a peal 

Ray, Thou know'st not what it is 
To love like nic — Lon^ time (for passion now 
Had shed o'er all her cliarms a brighter glow, 
That like Jove's daughter most she looked, se- 
vere 
In youthful beauty) long I lay, o'erawed 
And silenced, as by some superior being; 
Till, waked by pnde, quick from the flow I 

sprung ; 
Warned her how she provoked my power ; 
Twas great, 'twas now witliin these walls su- 
preme; 
- I long had gently wooed her ; but that love, 
Though patient, would not always brook disidain. 
Grey. 'Twas well : and what ensued f 
Ray, Silence at first. 
Then teai*s ; bright drops, like May-mom dews, 

that fall 
From the sweet blossomed thorn. Back in her 

chair 
She sunk Oh ! had you seen her then, dis- 
solved 
In all the soft, the lovely languishment 
Of woe ; while at her knee, with countenance 
Most piteous, stood her beauteous boy, and looked 
As if c^ach tear, which from his mother fell. 
Would force a passage to his little heart — 
I fled ; else haa I kneeled, and wept myself 
As well as she. 

Grey. O shame to manhood ! suits 
Such weakness with our hopes ? 

Ray, She must, she must, 
Yes, Grey, she must be mine — and yet — yet fain 
Would I persuade the fair one, not compel 



Grey. Say to what purpose, then, was seized 
her castle ? 
When she your suit rejected, then, perforce. 
To claim her as the gift of royal favour ! 

To lord it here so long, and now to falter 

My lord, my lord, the mound is overleapt) 
What now forbids but, without further pause. 
To crop the rich, the golden fruits withm } 

Ray. Ungracious is tlie love reluctance yields; 
And cold, cold even as marble, is the maid, 
Who comes unwilling to another's arms. 

Grey, In brief, would you partake tbelad/s bed f 
Ray. What means the question ? 
Grey. Look on that,, my lord : 
Better reluctant come, than not at all. 
Ray. How came this to your hand } 
Grey. By one whose cares 
Of thee demand no trivial recompence. 
His wakeful eye it was descried the bearer; 
Else had the watch, with all their vigilance, 
Proved insufficient. 

Ray. My better angel interposed. 
Grey. Had this its purposed scope attained — 
my lord, 
Were tliis but whispered in our Henry's ear — 
He gave the royal nod, you say : true^ he 
Pennittcd, but thus far ; that you should woo 
The lady, and, her choice approving, wed ; 
No more. By us the public car is told 
She hath approved : our artifice hath spread 
The rumour; and with some it is received. 
That she is now your full espoused consort : 
But truth, my lord, long cannot rest concealed ; 
It will abroad, of that be sure, in spite 
Of all our studied wiles. 
Ray. What's to be done ? 
Grey. 'Tis critical, and must be managed 

nicely 

But see, with Eleanor the countess comes ; ^ 
And in her hand the young lord William. Here 
Her custom is to walk ; retire we now ; 
And thou observe the counsels of a friend. [Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

Enter Lady Salisbury, Lord William, and 
Eleanor. 

Lady Sal Talk'st thou of patience? What! 
the very roof, 
That should protect and shelter me, become 
My prison? Awed, and threatened, as I am. 
By this intruder ! Cruel destiny.! 
Had I not more than common griefs before ? 

Ele. In evil hour thy hospitable gates 
Were opened to receive him. 

Lady Sal. Unguarded tliat I was ! But who 
could then 
Foresee the purpose of his coming ? 

Eie. Who 
Can think even yet, that, once repulsed, he e'er 
Would thus presume ? 

Lady Sal. Is there no succour then ? 
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No generous hand to vindicate my wrongs? 
Oh Salisbury ! Salisbury ! Why, if yet thou 

liv'st 

Fond hope! he lives not, else with speed of 

thought 
Would he repair to his afllHcted Ela. 

Ele, Why, dearest lady, will you yield you up 
A prey to purposed sorrow ? Time is fruitful ; . 
And the next hour, perhaps, may bring thee com- 
fort. 
Lady SaL Day after day I have watched the 
joyless hours : 
Night after night, when some fleet courier, sent 
Before perchance, or letter, fraught with sweet 
Assurance of his safety, might ap[>car ; 
Five tedious moons have pasised since first were 

told 
The dismal tidings; no fleet courier, sent 
Before, alas ! nor letter, with such sweet 
Assurance, yet appears — he's gone ! he's lost ! 
And I shall never, never see him more. 

EU. Ah ! saflbi* not the leaden hand of cold 
Despair thiis weigh thee down; I yet have hope. 
Lady SaL Away with hope, awuy 1 No, no ; 
full loud. 
As I remember, and outrageous blew 
The storm, that even the solid fabric shook 
Of yonder walls ; deep-rooted oaks gave way ; 
Churches and spires were overturned; nor even 
The peasant^s humble roof escaped tliat hour. 
The fleet, save only one, one luckless ship, 
Have all returned ; my lord nor hath been seen, 
Alas ! nor ever heard of since the storm. 

Ek, Heaven visit her affliction, and bestow 
That patience which she needs ! 

Lady Sai, No» Eleanor ; no more shall he 
To these deserted walls return. No more 
Shall trophies, won by many a gallant deed, 
Through the long hall in proud processiim fnove ; 
No more fair Salisbury's battlements and towers 
Re-echo to the approaching trumpet's voice. 
Never, Oh ! never more shall Ela run. 
With throbbing bosom at the well-known sound. 
To unlock his helmet, conquest^plumed, to strip 
The coishes from his manly thigh, or snatch 
Quick from his breast the plated armour, wont 
To oppose my fond embraoe-^weet times, ftire- 
well ! 
Lord Wil. Mother, why do you speak so ? you 

make me sad. 
Lady SaL It is too soon, my child, for thee to 
know 
What sadness is. 

Lord WtL Will not my father come home 
soon? 
Eleanor told me he would : she would not tell a 
lie. 
Lady SaL No, love. 
Jiord WiL Then he will come. 
Lady SaL Sweet innocence ! I fear he will 

not 
Lord WiL I hope he is not sick. 



Lady SaL Go, lovely prattler, seek thy toys ; 
go, go. 

Lord WiL I will, good mother; but dont be 
sad, or I shall be so too. [Exit. 

Lady SaL Sw eet state of childhood ! unallay- 
ed with cares ; 
Serene as spring-tide morn, new-welcomed up 
With bleat of lamb, with note of woodlark wild. 
With riper years come passions turbulent 
And rude, a baleful crew, unnumbered as 
The forest leaves, that strew the earth in autumn. 
When happiness is round thee, when thou art on 
The lap of downy ease, when thou art cherished 
In the fair bosom of unrufiled joy. 
Comes a fell hand, dashes thee rudely down. 
And leaves thee to despair. 

Ele. Cease, 
Cease, lady, to afflict thee : Raymond may, 
I trust he will, ere long, retire and give 
Thee ease again — But hither comes his minion : 
Much with his lord he can; and, as he lists. 
To purposes of good or ill o'er-rules 
His mind : if he accost thee, speak him gently. 

Enter Grey. 

Grey. As you are fair above all other women, 
So may you lend to that I would implore 
A gracious ear. 

Lady Sal. Without more preface, briefly4(>eak 

thy suit 
Grey. To 4ove, but ne'er to reap of love the 
sweet 
Returns, is sure the worst of ills. 
Lady SaL And what of that ? 
Grey. Though love denied, yet pity may do 
much 
To soothe the wound that pity gives. In brief, 
Thou mucb-revered ! my suit is in behalf of 
Raymond. 
Lady SaL Then I will spare us both some 
cost 
Of words : In brief, I love him not, nor pity : 
So tell thy lord — I would be private — hence. 
Grey. Your words are brief indeed ; but of 
that kind 
I dare not, must not bear my lord. 
Lady SaL Must not I 
Grey. 'Tis cruel towards the man who loves 

so fondly. ' 
Lady SaL Doth he assume the spedous name 
of love ? 
Love is a bright, a generous quality, 
Heaven gave to noble minds ; pure and unmix* 

ed 
With every grosser stuff; a goodly flower, 
Shoots up and blossoms in great souls alone. 
Grey. The mind, the exalted soul thou nam'st, 
is his. 
Lives there a youth more gentle of condition. 
In fair accomplishments more graced, admi- 
red? 
If beauty sway thy fond regards, if wealth, 
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I know not in fair England one with him 
Can vie. 

Lady SaL Is then the star, the peerless star, 
That late was gazed on, quite obscured ? What 

though 
He may have set, hath he not left a train 
Of f^lory in the skies ? The illustrious name 
Of Salisbury yet survives. If wealth — ^but mark 

me; 
Were he of all the wealth possessed from where 
The East Indian bids the sun good-morrow, to 

where 
The Atlantic, in her wide-extended lap, 
Receives him setting ; could he in eacn hand 
A thousand sceptres place, not all should bribe • 
Me to his bed. No, Salisbury ! thou hast been 
llie husband of my early love ; with thee, 
That love was all interred ; and when I pluck 
It forth again, gape wide that earth wherein 
Thou liest, quick snatch me from the light of 

Heaven, 
And swaJIow me within her lowest prison ! 

Grey, For pity's sake yet soften ; for, Oh ! sure 
No former love could ever equal his ; 
No bosom boast the generous flame wherewith 
Lord Raymond glows for thee, admired fair ! 
Lady SaL Hear this, ye Heavens! and grant 

me patience — Where's 
My people? where the freedom that I late 
Was blest with ? Wherefore is my palace throng- 
ed 
With strangers? Why, why are my ^Uss diut up 
And fortified against their rightful mistress? 

Grey. Madam 

Lady SaL Is this the love he boasts ? 
Is this the fair accomplished, this the geqjde 

youth? 
Must I recal to mind — Came he not, then, 
Even while the memory of my dear loved lord 
Was green, while sorrow yet was in my eyes ? 
Tears ! ye will choke me — Came he not even 

tlien, 
And broke in on my sorrows ? like a spoiler 
He came, heaped up the measure of my woes. 
Added new an^ish to the afflicted heart. 
And swelled the current of the widow's tears ! 
Grey, Madam, were he that spoiler thou pro- 

claim'st, 



He need not now thus humbly sue for that 
His power, long since, unasked, might have ex- 
torted. 

Lady SaL Ha ! what art thou, that thus jure* 
sum'st to threaten ? 
Extorted ! — Hence, thou rude one, bolder even « 
Than him who calls thee slave. 

Grey, Madam, you speak 
As though you knew me not. 

Lady SaL I know thee well — 
To what concerns' lord Raymond I have spoke^ 
My final purpose fixed : 

For thee, I cnar^e thee shun my presence ; heooe! 
And learn the distance that befits thy calling. 

Grey. Not ere I speak more fully to the 
cause — 
Nay, lady, look not on me with so stem 
An eye, but give me patient hearing — 

Lady Sal, No more; I'll hear no more. 

Grey. Not hear me ! — When next we meet— 
I will he heard. [ExiL 

Lady SaL What meant he, Eleanor?— I will 
beheard! 

Ele, Alas I I know not : but a soul he hatfay . 
Prompt and alert to acts of desperate thinkings 
Hardly thou art beset; O lady, lend 
An ear to what thy Eleanor would counsel. 
When next he comes, (for that he hath obtained 
Of Raymond leave to woo thee to hiswiH, 
I know) assume a gentler carriage. Seem 
As diough you may hereafter to his suit 
Incline. Be ruled: necessity oft lends 
A sanction to deceit Demand a pause : 
My lord of Salisbury's fate, yet unconfirmed^ 
Shall add thereto a seemix^ colour. Chance^ 
Mean time, that comes or soon or late to all. 
To thee may come with unexpected succour. 

La<fy SaL Sincerity, 
Thou, spotless as the snowy-vested hill ! - 
Forgive me, if, by lawless power constrained, 
I turn this once from thy long-trodden path ; 

It must be so 

Oh, Salisbury ! Salisbury ! thou lamented shade ; 
Descend from those pure mansions, where thou 

sit'st ' 
Exalted : hover o*er me : and, as thou 
Wert wont, support me in this hour of trial ! 



ACT II. 



SCENE I.— Within the cattle. 



Enter Kayuojsd and Grey. 

Grey. Away, my lord, away with every care ! 
The conflict's past, and fortune is our own — 
Defeated once, again I souglit tlie fair; 
I sought her, and prevailed. 

Ray. By all the joys, the nameless joys, that 
on 
The precious houc of soft compliance wait, 



I will recjuite thee nobly. Say— for much 
My wonaer's moved— 1h)w hast thou found 
Such grace ? How wrought this change^ thus sud- 
den thus 

Unhoped, from her late bearing ? 

Grey, Uncertain is the sex — but that imports 
not 
It now remains, that proof, such proof be sought 
Of Salisbury's fate, as, by minute detail 
Of circumstances^ shall with the lady gain 
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'Fnmft credeooe* Hear^what I hare devised, if 

you 
Approve—— 

Enter a Knight, 

Knt. My km!, two strangera I have brought, 
Within the precincts of the castle found. 

Ray. Sarst thou two strangers? of what qua- 
lity? 
KnL with me they were of speedi not over- 
prompt ^ 
But, by their outward guise, they would seem 



[Exit 



As with some pious purpose charged. Severe 
Hie younger seems, but of excelling form ; 
And wisMS to recruit his wearied limbs 
Beneath the friendly covert of this roof. 
Jioy. Conduct tliem to our presence. 
JJCn^A^] I were loth 
The weary traveller to dismiss my gates. 
Inhospitably rude ; yet none I wish. 
While we are yet suspoided at the nod 
Of peevish and uncertain chance, approach 
These walls. 

Re-^nter Knighty with Strangert, 

Whence, and what are you ? 

Ut Stran. What we are, 
These weeds, though we were silent, might un- 
fold. 
Alwin I am called, my fellow-traveller 
lieroches. Our way was bent for Canterbury, 
With purpose of a pious vow : overtaken 
By weariness from travel, and desire 
Of food, we journeyed hitherward, in hope 
The lord of these fair-turrets^ first descried 
At close of evening, might befriend our toils. 

Ray. Whence have you come ? 

Am, From France, not many days. 

Rt^, Say, what occasion may have called you 
hither? 

Al», To aid (Heaven prosper long) my coun- 
try's weaJ. 

Ray. You are a soldier then ? 

Alw. I have been such; 
And to be such was my most dear inclining; 
Smit with the love, even from ni^ greenest youth. 
Of honest arms. Some share of fame I too 
Achieved — But ill the soldier it beseems 
To trumpet his pwn praises. 

Ray, Cease not so. 
Though in the school of war untutored, much 
It pleaseth me to hear the brave man's labours. 

Abp. None but have heard how some time 
since was sent, 
To claim of Lewis certain lands usurped, 
A puissant force 

Ray, Were you therein employed ? 

Am. Beneath the royal banner I enrolled. 
As was my bent, in quest of fame. 

Rny, Indeed ! 



Lord SalisbuiT then, perchance, of thee was 
known? 

Aiw. I knew him well ; our liege's near ally. 
And second to duke Richard in command. 
Fast by his side was my allotted post 
Upon the marshalled field : by him I fought, 
For him had died. 

Ray, Of him fame loudly speaks. 
That m those wars he was a «dlant man. 

Alw, He was not wont, while others bravely 
fough^ 
To look inactive on. 

Ler. A foe like him 
France never knew, of all that warrior host. 
Which, like an inundation, England poured * 
On her affi-ighted shores — 

Ray, But what 
Have proved his latter fortunes I should wish 
To learn — Say, courteous stranger, if thou can'st. 
Of this renowned lord : a rumour hath 
Long since prevailed, that he on Gallia*s coast 
Was wrecked with dl his crew. 

Alw. What cause there was 
Of such report, alas ! these eyes have seen ; 
How true in part it is, too sure this tongue 
Can testify. 

Ray. I pray you, let us hear. 

Ako. Overcharged with human prey, fell war 
had ceased 
To walk his wasteful round; well pleased w« 

turn 
Us from the blood-stained field ; exulting each 
With some rich spoil, trophies by valiant dint 
Of arms achieved. Forthwith the eager host 
Embark. 

And now the chalky clifis on Albion's coast 
To our straining view appeared; the exulting 

crew 
With peals redoubled greet the well known shore — 
Dl-fated men ! in vain the anxious dame 
Oft mounts the high-raised tower, tlience earnest 

looks 
Haply if her wished-for lord may come ; in vain 
The prattling boy ott asks her of his sire. 
That never, never shall retuin. 

Ray, Proceed, 
Good stranger ^what was the event? 

Alw, Anon 
The winds began to shift ; up rose a storm. 
And heaved the tiosom of the troubled deep : 
On the swoln billows sits enthroned grim Deaths 
And shakes his fatal dart— The fleet, which late 
In such fair order sailed, is now dispersed. 
Before the wind we drove, left to the mercy 
Of the wild waves, and all-disposing Heaven — 
Oh my loved friends ! assodates of my toils ! 
Rescued in vain from war's wide wasteful arm. 
Here end your labours ! here, sweet life forsakes 

you! 
For me, tf slender plank, next to the hand 
Of some good angel, bore me to tlie shore. 
Of full five hundred gallant lives, which late 
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Embarked, not one that fatal hoar surnved — 

Ray, Save only thee ? 

Ablo. Save only me. 

JRay. Speak now, secure, for nearly it con- 
cerns 
My quiet — speak — was Salisbury of your crew ? 

Abo. Alas ! too sure. 

Hay. Enough — ^Thy courtesy 
Of us may well, and shall be well reauictd. 
Of this our friend accept mean time nis prompt 
Regards : anon we shall be glad to hold 
Some farther converse with you. 

[Exit Aiw, Ler, and Kni. 

Grey, Of this stranger 
Whfct thinks my lord? 

Ray, As of an angel, sent 
To waft me on his wings strait to the summit 
Of all my wishes — With what a gallant grace 
He bears him ! — Much I wish to hear him speak 
Again — ^to hear the battles he has fought^ 
And all die story of his life and fortunes^ 

Grey, That we shall learn hereafter : but 'tis 
meet 
That he to lady Salisbury first unfold 
The sum of what he here reported. 

Ray, Methinks 
I now behold her, like some full-blown. flower, 
The fairest of the garden, late overcharged 
With showers, her head declining sad, whilst he 
Recounts the story of her Salisbury's fate. 
Would she were mine without a tear ; 
Without a sigh. — But she must weep ; she must; 
Thereon my all depends — Oh wayward sorrow ! 
That wounds — ^yet, wounding, heals the lover. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IL — Changes to an apartment. Lady 
Salisbury reclining on a couch. 

Enter Eleanor. 

Ele, Grief, that of time's fixed periods for re- 
pose 
Takes small account, hath lulled her wearied 

senses — 
Where'er thou dwell'st, Oh Peace ! with azure 

eyes 
Serene ; or if in stately-structured dome, 
Or thatched-roofcd cottage low, or in cool grot 
By fountain clear thou sit'st, or if |>erchance 
Along the silver brook's green liveried verge 
Reclined, approach, thou rosy-dimpled fair ! 
Leave thy sweet haunts awhile ; and with that 

balm 
Which soothes the woe-struck heart, await her 

slumbers. 
The hour approaches, when, as is her custom, 
She seeks the hallowed shrine, and pious wakes 
The voice of pure devotion to high heaven : 

ril thither, and expect her — but she wakes 

How fares the mistress of my best regards ? 
P^a^'ed her slumbers sweet as were my wishes ? 



Lady Sal. Sweety sweet, my Eleanor; so sweet, 
oh ! would 
I never had waked. I dreamt, as wont on him. 
To dream, that I beheld his gracious form. 
My bosom's lord ; a while he stood, and seemed 
On me to smile ; then flew to my embraces— »- 
Ah fleeting ecstacy I — ^'twas but a dream. 

Enter a Knight. 

Knt. Thy favour, lady ; I am diarged with 
news, 
That much imports thy hearing : summon op 
Thy powers ; two strangers late have oome, of 

whom 
One brings assured tidings of thy lord. 

Lady SaL My lord ^what-^— speak — 

Knt. He saith he knew my lord 
Of Salisbunr well ; that he was of his crew ; 
And with that peer embarked from France. 

Lady SaL — But— welt^from France.*— 

Knt. Lady, all must have 
Their sorrows. Strait uprose a mighty tempest^ 
Dispersed the fleet o'er all the seas- 
The storm — the fatal wreck — of all 
The stranger gives most circumstantial proof. 

Eie, Alas &e tidings ! — Dearest lady, give 
Thy sorrows vent ; thy bosom's ovcrfrauj^t. 
And will find ease by letting loose its woes. 

Ladv SaL Well, well 

Then he is lost, and all, all is despair. 

Though languid, yet was hope not ouite extinct — 

Where, where's the stranger i Seek him, haste, 

that I 
May hear him fully speak of all. Methinks 

[Exit Knt. 
'Twill be a desperate sort of soothing; to hang 
Upon each sound, catch every circumstance 
Of the sad story ; and wring my aching hearty 
Till I am even surfeited widi sorrow. 

Ele. Behold ! the stranger come o 

Enter Alwin. 

Lady SaL Bear, bear me up, good Heayen ! 
That I may give full measure to my sorrow. 

Alw. Thy angel hover o'er thee, and support 
thee. [In an under voiec 

Lady SaL The dead ere now 
Have burst the prisons of tlie close-pent graye. 
And apparitions, strange of faith, appeared ; 
Perhaps tliou too art but a shadow ; let 
Me grasp thee, for, as I have life, I think 
It is, it is my Salisbury ! O mv lord ! 

Lord Sal. My bosom's joy f 

Lady SaL And dost thou Uve indeed } 
Amazing Providence ! He docs ! be does ! 
Look! look! behold him, Eleanor ! behold 
The gracious form ! llie vision was not vain. 

[Ele. goes aude. 

Lord SaL — And art thou, art thou then — 

Lady SaL O my full bosom ! ' 

Lord SaL The same, by time or drcumstauoc 
unchanged ? 
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Lady SaL Unhoped reverse ! H^nce, hence 
all former woes — 
My lord ! my life ! hence, hence, be swallowed up 
AU griefs, and lost in this most blisfui hour. 

£jrd SaL Thou art, I see, thou art the same, 
thou must — 
Thou hast not yielded to another lord ? 

Lady SaL Another lord ! and could you, did 
you think 
Twas so? 

Lord SaL Thus spoke loud rumour on my 
way: 
Indeed, I scarce could think it 

Lady SaL Oh! 'twas foul! 
Indeed thou should'st not think it 

Lord SaL £ver dear ! 
No more ; my soul is satisfied, and thinks 
Of nothing now but happiness and thee. 

Lady SaL Say, then, thou wanderer — Oh ! I 
have much 
Of thee to ask, thou much to hear : how is't 
' I see thee, see thee thus ? Where hast thou been ? 
What secret region hath so loug detained thee ? 

Lord SaL O tliou ! whose image, ever in my 
view. 
Sustained me, angel-like, against the rough 
And rapid current of adversity; 
Should £ recount the story of my fortunes, 
Each circumstance beginning from that day 
We parted, to this hour, thine ear would be 
Fatigued; the stars, ere I had ended, cease 
To twinkle; and the morning's sun break in 
Upon the unfinished tale ; sulfice it thee 
To know the sum : 

For England we embarked, when, black and foul, 
A tempest risiug, quick upturned the seas, 
And cast mc forth upon a hostile shore. 
Why need 1 tell thee, love, how, in disguise. 
On foot, alone, Uve toiled my weary way, 
Through dreary vale, o'er mountain wild; my 

bed 
Oft of the blasted heath, whilst o'er ray limbs 
Damp night hath shaken her cold, dewy wings. 
And the chill nortliern gale hath spent his breath 
On my defenceless head ? 
Through what varietur of strange events 
I've come, hcaven-euided, to behold, once more, 
My wife? But, ah! my son ! our only hope ! 
My boy 1 what, what of him ? 

Lady SaL Dear to these eyes 
As is the new-born light of heaven ! he Kves; 
Is well— But say, my lord, what would thy co- 
ming, 
Thus unattended, tlms di^uised ? 

Lord SaL How I escaped from hard captivity. 
And Gallia's coast, more leisure shall infonnyou. 



My friend, sir Ardolph, had but just embraced 

me^ 
(The first glad transports of our meeting o'er) 
When, with an honest tear, the good old man 
In brief disclosed what fame had now reported ; 
That thou wert soon, or hadst, ere this, espoused 
Earl Hubert's nephew, and sole purposed heir. 

Lady SaL Oh, most unhallowed, thus to abuse 
My uuattainted love ! And could my lord- 
Lord SaL Yet bear me. Strait I grasped my 
sword; 
And, ^mgle as I was, had sallied forth. 
Had not my friend's sage counsels interposed. 
By Ardolph swayed, I veiled me as thou seest; 
And, with a sharer in the dark intent, 
Set forward on my way for Salisbury castle : 
A simple hind's low cottage, not far hence. 
Received us. Here, fast by the greenwood side, 
We lodged; resolved, ourselves, unknown, to 

prove 
What doubtful rumour only had proclaimed. 
With this intent, at dusk of evemng we 
horsook the cot 

Lady Sal. There needs no more : Heaven saw 
Me, and was touched with pity. What a change 
1 his hour ! Sequestered as I was, even like 
I'he votarist; perhaps the destined prey 
Of rude desire. 

Lord SaL O for to-morrow's slow returning 

night ! 
Lady SaL Say, what of that, my lord ? 
Lord SaL Revenge, revenge — 
I'll tell thee : Soon as the dark usurping night 
Shall chace to-morrow's sun adown the skies. 
Know, Ardolph, with a chosen troop of friend?. 
To that same cottage, armed, shall come 

Enter Eleanor. 

Ele, My lord, I hear tlie approach of hasty 

stops. 
Lord SaL Farewell, my best: 
Nor peace nor sleep shall visit me, till I 
Have given thee freedom, and revenged our 
wrongs. 

Enter Knight. 
Knt. Lord Raymond, sir, forthwith expects your 

coming. 
Lord SaL I will attend him. Lady, fain 
would I 
Have told thee less ungracious things : but all 
Have their appointed trials. Learn to bear ; 
Convinced, the hand of Heaven, when it inflicts^ 
Prepares us oft for some superior good. 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE L— Within the cattU, 

Enter Raymond and Grey. 

Ray. I see nor cause my joys to dheck; nor 
boast 
As yet securely. 

Urey, Thiuk, that Hope, the young, 
The merry-minded fair, exalts us oft, 
To make our fall the greater. 

JRoy. Why this cold. 
This prudent maxim? 

Grey. Mark the warjr falcon : 
Forward he shoots his piercing eye, and kens 
The quarry from afar ; like his be thine. 
Pcriiaps, my lord, mine are but nicer fears, 
Waked in a heart o'er.anxious of thy welfare r 
Yet hath the younger of those strangers raised 
In me suspicion of alarming hoe. 
Lest, underneath this honest guise^ there lurk 
Some subtle mischief. Lady Salisbury saw him : 
Their conference, as 'twas long, so was it held . 
In secret — ^would we had been present. 

Ray. Granting 
Our presence had been seemly — ^wherefore spoke 
You not this counsel ere they met? 

Grey. I saw not then the danger. 
His honest carriage, and the recent change 
Within her mind, had lulled each nicer fear. 

Ray. Till now unmoved, say what hath waked 
suspicion ? 

Grey. I know not well. Would she were 
firmly thine, 
Beyond the reach and grasp of wayward fortune. 
The knight, whose office was to introduce 
Him to the countess, he dismissed, ere they 
Approached the apartment. 

ttay. Indeed 1 

Grey. This too: Is it not strai^ thougjh 
night, and this 
Thy proffered roof, invited his sojourn, 
He would not wait the approach of morning ? 

Ray. Are they gone ? 

Grey. Amid the unguarded joy 
Which' held us, they escaped, unheeded. 

Enter Second Knight. 

Knt, My lord. 
Two strangers, it is said, in palmers' weeds 
Attired, have lodged since morning in a hut ; 
You may hare marked it, in the darksome glen, 
Near to'the forest of wild oaks, just where 
The stream whlw«; rushes down the shelving di£ 

R^. Since morning sa/st thou ? 

Knt. Further I have learned : 
Their guise, as doth appear from certain words 
0'erh€»rd, is borrowed with design to mask 
Some secret purpose. [Exit. 

Grey. It must be so : 
Tlieir close-concerted arts.have fuUed our caution. 



Ray. They scAroe have itieasured half the pre- 
cincts yet ; 
Send forth my knights, we will pursue them. 
Grey. No : One way there is^ and only one— 
But hehce ; 
I hear the countess^— She loves lord M^iam 

well: 
And much, much will a pious mother, sure. 
To save an only son. [Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

Enter Lady SALiSBtJRY and Eleavoba.. 

Lady Sal. In spite of this event, this blest event, 
Tliat mith restored the lord of this fond bosom. 
Yet is my mind with doubts and fears distorbed i 
With images and wild conceits, of form 
Unsightly ; such as hover oA: in dreams 

About the curtains of the sick. ^Alas ! 

Whilst others joy within the friendly roof. 
Of night Regardless, and the storm that b^ts 
Without, he struggles hard ; or hies, at best, 
To the dark shelter of the dripping wood. 
Besides, what unknown perils may assail him. 
Unaided thus against whatever ill. 
Would he had waited the return of mom ! 

Eie. The night is dark indeed, the tempest 
high; 
But hear me, lady, hear a pious lesson, 
Which thy own Lps to me nave oft repeated : 
There is a power unseen, whose charge it is^ 
With ever wakeful eye, to watch the good ; 
And peaceful ever is that breast, which trusts 
In his angelic guard. — ^The hand 
Of Heaven, that hitherto hath been his shield. 
Will minister safe convoy to his steps, 
Though night and darkness shed tneir thickest 
gloom. 

Lady Sal. Misdeem not of my fears ; or think 
I speak, 
As over diffident of that same power 
Thou namest, whose all-surveving eye wakes ever; 
Clear, unobstructed, either when the sun 
Shrowds in night's shadowy veil, or when at noon 
He shines revealed on his meridian throne. 
But where's the bosom throbs not, if it hopes ? 
Hope ever is attended with a train 
Of wakeful doubts ; and where the sweet nymph 

harbours, 
There flutters also her pale sister. Fear. 
But hence, as was our purpose, to the shrine ; 
Where, as is meet, for my dear lord restored, 
I will, with grateful adoration ;— 

Enter Loan William; 

Lard Wil. Mother, I fain would know that 
stranger, who he is, that just now met me. 
Lady Sal. And wherefore wouldst thou know 
him, love ? 

8 
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Lord WiL Gentle he was, and mild ; not like 
those grim-faoed ones I see here every day : and 
such kind things he did, as make me love him 
dearly. 

Lad^ SaL Say, what were they P 

Lord WiL He kissed me, stroked my head, and 
patted me upon the cheek, and sai d 

JUdySal. What said be, sweet ? 

Lord WiL He said, * Heaven bless thy beau- 
* teous head, sweet boy/ 

Enter Oret. 

Grey. Permit me, honoured dame; I have a 

word 
Or two, that claims thine ear. 

Lady SaL Then but a word ; 
My present cares ill brook long interruption. 
Grey, Behold the blossom of the spring, how 

fair! 
Yet in his velvet bosom lurks the worm. 
And hourly wastes him of his choicest sweets \ 
Nor less a foe is slow consuming grief 

To beauty. 

You may remember, when we last conferred, 
The gracious purport of your words to what 
Concerned lord Kaymond, when you taught his 

suit 
To hope a prosperous issue ; thus by me he speaks : 
Jn the recesses of the hallowed shrine, 
Where with him stands the sable vested priest, 
He waits thy coming ; there, with pious vows 
Exchanged, even now to consecrate thee his. — 
May every rose-lipped son of light look down. 
And smile propitious on the joyful hour ! 

Lady SaL Is this a season meet for such a 

theme ? , 

. Grey, For gracious acts all seasons should be 

meet; 
Heaven shews the bright example ; ever prompt 
To incline, when virtue lifb her suppliant eye. 
But say that for the present he forbore 
His earnest suit, say, shall to-morrow make 
Him happy ? or to-morrow's night, perchance ? 
Or — what shall be the bright succeeding day ? 

Lady SaL I know not ; nor will I submit me or 
To promised league or tie; no, though thou 

shouldst plead 
Even with an aneers tongue. 

Grey, You wiU not, lady ! 

Know, then, this nigh^ this bqur must make thee 

his. 
Lady Sal. This nieht ! this hour I ^Wholl 

make me his this hour ? 
prey. A power, my lady> thqu ihalt leam to 

fear; 
Force, force superior, that, with siant hand, 
Flucks even the monarch from nis throne — dis- 
robes 
The virgin of her honour ; while distress. 
With streaming eyes and loose dishevelled hair, 
Holds forth her supplicating hands in vain. 
Vol. I, 



Lady SaL I know the monster thou wouldst 
fright me with ; 
But I despise his power. — ^Hast thou ne^er heard P 
Learn, then, of me a truth, a golden truth, 
Graved on the registers of hoary time : 
Virtue, with her own native strength upheld, 
Can brave the shock of ruffian force, unmoved 
As is the rock, whose firm-set base not all 
The tumult of the western surge can shake, 
Though the fierce winds uplift him to the stars. 

Grey, This is a truth, indeed, may hold a place 
On fancy's tinsel page : — What will avail 
Thy virtue's boasted powers, when thou shalt see, 
Tom from thy feeble arms, all thou boldest dear? 
Yes, lady, thy lord WjUiain, thy loved son ! 

Lady SaL Ha ! — Save him. Heaven ! He dart 
not sure— -and ^et-* — 

Grey. Think, lady, thmk upon thy son, 

Lo^ SaL Protect 

Him, O ye powers celestial ! angels watch 

His steps, and hover round his harmless head I 

Grey. Say, will you to the altar, lady ? 

Lady Sal, Sooner to my grave. 

Grey. Thy obstinacy on his head— Who waits? 



Enter a Ruffian, 



Hence^ 



Lady SaL What wouldst thou here ? 
execrable wretch ! 
Thou makest my blood run cold. 

Lord Wil^ oil, mother, I am frightened. 

Lady SaL Dearest lamb ! 

Hast tnou no terrors for thyself? — Oh, Salisbury ! 
Hast thou no fears? — Oh, I could tell thee what, 
Like thunder, would appal thy hearing, shrink 
Up every nerve within thy blasted frame, 
And make thee nothing. Fear not, love. 

Grey. Think not 
With empty sounds to shake our purpose ; say^ 
Will you eomply? 

Lady SaL My little innocent f 
Thou darest not, fell as is thy nature — ^My love ! 
My life! 

Grey. Convey lord William hence. 

Lord WiL Oh, save me, mother, save me ! 

Lady SaL Forbear your impious hands ! Ibi^ 
bear! 

Grey. Or to the altaf , or, hj all therein, 
I swear, this moment wrests hun from tky view. 

Lady SaL Inhuman that thou art, can nothing 
move 

Thee? Oh ! those little harmleflB looks woul^ 

preach 
Even to the hungry lion, make hin^ pause^ 
And turn his rage to pi^. 

Grey. Nay, madan^-^ 

Lamf SaL Forbear, and I will gp— Whither F 
Distraction ! I will rouse 

The castle! Help !— My cries shall tear tfaa 

roofs! 
Hdoy help^ oh^ help ! — ^the mother and die so^! 

Grey, Vour cries are vai 
5? 
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Enter Lord Salisbury, 

Lord Sal Hold !-.What is it ye do ? 
Grey. He here again ! 

Lord Sal. Speak, lady ! would these men have 
wronged thee ? 
Pale fear is on thy cheek ! 

[EU. removes Lord WiL — Exeunt Grey and 

Lady Sal. Cold horror hath o'ercome me. 

Lord Sal. Ever loved ! 
Sure thou wert sore distressed ! I heard thee cry. 

Lady SaL Ah, sore distressed indeed ! the hand 
of peril 
Was on me ; violence and murder stared 
Me full in all their hideous forms ! 

Lord Sal. Gracious powers ! my fear, my fear, 
new waked ; 
For thee it was, as Heaven decreed, that ur^ed 
Me back, and brought me to thy timely rescue. 

Lady SaL 'Twas Heaven, indeed, that brought 
thee hither now ! 
Yet I have wondrous fears — ^thou art but one, 
Surrounded by a legion of those fiends. 

Enter Raymond, Grey, and armed Knighti. 

Ray. [As he enters.] Where is the audad^us 
man, that hath presutned 
To question with such oold intruuon ? 

JLord Sal. If hikn you mean, 
Who took the part of feeble innocence 
Against the ruffian's arm — he's here. 

Reof. Which of you, slaves, have suffered him 
to enter? 

Knt. My lord, he bade us to unbar, the gpitea^ 
Driven b^ the tempest, as he said, to seek 
The profitered shelter he had late declined ; 
Pardion, if, deeming him your honoured guest^ 
We answered him with prompt compliance. 

Ray. Say, what dark purpose is it nath brought 
thee hither? 
Confess thee true, or, by the blessed saints, 
Thou shalt have cause to mourn the hour which 

moved 
Thee, daring as thou art, to approach our castle. 

Lord SaL To other regions, other oliines, with 
threats 
like these, where proud oppression lords it : here 
The free-born subject knows not what it is 
To be in awe of arbitrary power. 

JRoy. I will know what uiou arL 

Lord Sal. Even what thou seest 
Am I ; a man not prompt to offer wrong, 
Yet of that fhime, I brook not to behold 
A noble lady made the prey of ruffians. 

Jloy. Intruder, bold as thou art officious, 
wherefore 
Shouldst thou concern thee in diis lad/s cause ? 

Lord Sal. The cause of ixmocence should be 
the cause 
Of all. Confess thee, lord ! was it nobly done. 
To let those bold, those rude assailants loos<^ 



And give a sanction to such foul proceediDg? ? 

R^. Pilgrim, hast thou forgot theo? Who 
am I? 

Lord SaL Who art thou ! Ask, ask ihj deeds. 
And they will answer. The breath of fame hatfa 

told 
How base they have been ; tb^ are gone abroed^ 
And the pure air is tainted with their foulness. 

Ray. Presuming slave! whoe'er thooart, for 
thy 
Unlicenced bearing deariy shalt thoa answer. 
Hence with the bokl defamer; bind him fast; 
Be instant death his lot, should he i 
Seize him, I say ! 

Lady SaL Oh ! spare him, i 

Lord SaL Out, servile ministers ! 
Ye know not who it is ye would attemp 
Oppressive lord ! whom nor the i 
Of justice, nor of hospitality 
Controls, regard me ! while with sight 
More dire than e*er of Goigon feigned, I strike 



bond 



Now, Ravmond, if thou hast of noble fire 
One spark within thee, draw thy sword; 

on. 
And meet my arm ^ wake all that^s man within 
thee. 

Come on [■FTiitfS off" his disguise, 

Tis Salisbury, Salisbury caUs tbee to the strife. 
Latfy SaL Heaven snield my dearest lord ! 
Ray. Salisbuicy ! then what am I !^— 
Lord SaL Vengeance at length is armed ; thj 
fate cries out, 
And honour, injured honour, claims aloud 
Her victim. 

Ray. Seture thou 8eem*«t of fate, bat fall who 
' will 

A victim, let the sword [Dr8a7iji^«> 

Grey. What would you do ? 

lAsidey holding his ann. 
Look not to know him, aJI may yet be well^- 
Be not abused, my lord : this is a plot, 
Devised with purpose to eflfect thy ruin. 
Lord SaL Ha ! what dost say ? 
Grey, Believe him not, my lord. He ! he lord 
Salisbury ! 
Tis all a trick, an artful cheat, and he 
A liar traced — 

Lord SaL Nay then my swor d 
Dishonest knights ! 

[Going to attack Raymond, he is disarmetk 
Lady SaL Now, by these tears, do him no vmh 
lence ! 
He is, he is my husband. 
Grey. Regard her not: 
He hatn conspired against thee, and demands 
The hand of justice. 

Lord SaL Will ye not ope, ye Heavens, mod 
instant send 
Your tlmnder to my aid ? Unhand me, villains ! 
Or, by the powers of vengeance, I will dash 
You piece-meal ! 
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Ray. Bear the traitor hence, and hind 
His stuhhom arms : bestow the lady safe 
Within her chamber. 
Lady SaL I will not part my husband — ^Hold 
your hands — 
They overpower me— ^barharoas, barbarous 
men! 
Lord SaL Ruffians, forbear your more than im^ 
pious hands ! 



Lady SaL Yet hear me^ Raymond— by these 
streaming eyes^ 
Oh ! hear me yet — 
Ray. Away — 
Lord SaL olaves ! murderers ! 

[I%ey are forced offteverally^ 
Ray. Away with him, away ! honour is lost, 
And shame must henceforth be my only portion. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L 

Enter Raymond and GREt. 
Grey. My lord, you waste the predons hours 
in cold 
Irresolute delays : nor circumstance 
Nor time admit of long deliberationt 

Ray. Wo.uld I had never seen this fatal man- 
sion! 
Grey. A sorry wish, my lord. Behold the 
fierce, 
The lordly ranger of the desert wild ; 
No slugeish fear he knows ; he pauses not, 
Nor looks behind, but onward speeds him tiU 
He gripes the trembling prey : be ever thus 
The youth, whom thirst of love and beauty fires. 
R^» Away ; call forth my train — ^nay, mur- 
mur not : 
Command that, ere the lark prodaim the mom. 
They hold them each prepared^ Here I will 

rest, 
If rest I can, this night ; to-morrow's sun 
Shall see me fled for ever from these walls. 

Qrey. Go I detain thee not 

Summon thy train, mount the swift steed, away ; 
The gates shaU open to thy flight. But know, 
That shame and scorn shall follow at thy heels. 
Yet worse; the insulted baron next pursues 

tbeet 
Nor rocks, nor mountains, nor opposing seas 
Shall stay him ; but with more than mortal rage 
He shall assail thee. 
Ray. Are there no other means? 
Grey. None. 

Ray. No other way but murder? Horrid 
thought ! 
Oh ! Grey, if e'er the dagger's drawn, I feel 
Such perturbation here ! what then, oh what 
Shall prove my portion when 'tis steeped in 

blood? 
The drops can from the point be wiped away, 
But never from the mino, 

Grey. lift, lifl thine eye. 
And let it gaze upon the bright reward. 
Riches and honours grace the swelling act, 
While beauty, like the ruby-crowned mom. 
When first she appears upon the mountain top. 
Comes smiling on to meet you. These are ob- 
jects, 



My lord, would irritate the pklsied arm 
Itself of fear ; excite the lagging blood, 
And spur it on to acts of noble daring. 

R^iy. What would you do ? Think— Salisbur^f 
is a name 
Of all beloved, of more than vulgar sway 
Throughout the land ; a deed, unaUthonsed 
As this, shall never escape the arm of justice. 

Grey. Such wary counsels shall our steps o'er- 
mle. 
As may deride suspicion — One there is, 
A knight among tny vassal train, perhaps 
Unnoted : soft of speech he is, and fair; 
But of a heart that mocks at human feelings i 
Him I have sounded with reserve ; and find 
Him not unapt to this our secret purpose. 
But say, what recompence, what nigh reward 
Awaits the man, whose arm for thee enacts 
Such signal service ? 

Ray. Half my fortun e s- a ll 
Would I on him bestow, whose prosperous arts 
Should make the fair one mine. 

Grey. She shall be thine. 

Ray. But say, my friend — ^What tale, what rare 
device 
Should fraitful art explore, that might amuse 
Her just suspicions? • 

Grey. Innocence ! the mask 
Of innocence, and counterfeited sorrow—- 

Enter Eleanor. 

Ele. If beauty in, distress, if dignity, 
Now sinking into ruin, can assail 
Thy pity, come, oh ! come, and weep to aoc ■ ■■ 

Grey. The countess, I suppose. 

Eie. My lord, my lord, 
'Twouid melt the savage into human sofhiess, 
And make him howl forth pity, to behold her-« 
Oh ! did you see her, pale, disordered as 
She mns, now calling wildly on her lord. 
Again upon her son, again on thee ! 
Sometimes, alas! she beats her beauteous bo- 
som; 
Anon, in frantic mood, tears from her head 
The silken hairs, which fall in heaps unheeded ; 
Wrings her white hands, and weeps and raves by 

turns. 
Till nature, spent and wearied, gjives her pause. 
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M^. Away : we will apeak comfort to her sor- 
rows. [Exit Eleanor, 
Wretch that I am ! Bat I will yield them up ; 

Son, husband all I will resign, if so 

I may appease her phrenzy. 

IGdngy it detained by Grey, 

Grey, Be not rasn. 
Short is the date of every stronger passion ; 
Unstayed the mind of woman ; by a breath 

Oft agitated, by a breath composed 

Yi(eld them, my lord ! it would be madness, ruin. 

Ray. Which ever way I turn, it is destruc- 
tion. 

Grey, (Vercast with fear, thine eyes take no- 
thing in 
But fancies of the sickliest hue-— -For shame ! 
Rouse, rouse, my noble lord ; awake, shake off 
This weakness. Pleasure must be wooed with 

toil. 
Go to her, solace her; ifjthat should fail. 
Permit her, as by stealth, to visit Salisbury ; 
At sight of him this tumult shall subside. 

Ray, With love and pity I am torn. In vain 
I strive ; too far I am advanced in error. 
Oh ! will no hand disclose a path, whereby 
I may return ? Accursed be thou, myself; 
And douhl^^ be accursed that fatal hour 
I turned mine ear to thy destructive counsels ! 

Broe$ out in great agitation. 
,, ^ ^ y hop« be^n to totter. 

If he resign them, Salisbuiy is appeased. 
And he retires : what then becomes of Grey } 
On me, on me, of course, the tempest falls. 
That must not be — he goes to see ner now — 
Who knows what new-^rung hope may follow 

thence ? 
There is a charm in soft distress, that works 
Upon the soul like magic; causing love 
Oh times, as oft exciting loose desir e- 
It is most apt. I will, before he goes 
To her, explore each access to his heart ; 
Attack each avenue that leads to virtue ; 
Try every winning art that may assist 
The loose contagion : should he seize her beau- 
ties, 
Farewell remorse; then dies the injured hus- 
band. [Exit, 

SCENE n. — Opem and discovert Lord Salis- 
bury on the ground, in chains* 

Enter Leroches. 

Ler. Alas ! on the cold ground ! I fear his 
wrongs 
llave made him mad; I heard him rage — My 

lord — 
Rise, rise, ray lord, and speak to thy Leroches. 
Lord Sal. ^-Thou art unkind. 
Ler, Oh ! would to Heaven that I could ease 

thy troubles ! 
Lord Sal. I had in sweet oblivion lost myself 
And every care; why hast tbou called me back 



To hated recoUectioii ^ — O ! my wrongs, 

My wrongs! they now come rushing o^er my 

head — 
Again, again, they wake me into madness. 

Ler, Thy wrongs shall be revenged. 

Lord SaL Tom from them both ! 
L et me not think. 

Ler. Think on our friends, my lord : 
Perhaps, even now, they are at hand ; and soon 
Will tbunder at th^ gates. 

Lord SaL Is it possible ? 
Or do my eyes but false persuade me to it ?<— 
In trammels, and within m^r walls ! beneath 
That roof where I am sole invested lord ! — 

Ler. Look, behold. 

Lord Sal. I see thou art dishonoured. 

Ler. 1 u the will 
Of Heaven, and I submit me to my fortunes. 

Lord SaL How cam'st thou hidier? 

Ler, By command, as I 
Suppose, of— but I will not mane him. 

Lord SaL Blasts 
Upon him !— Didst tbou see my wife } 

Ler, No, my lord. 

Lord SaL Nor my son ? 

Ler. My lord, I saw not either. 

Lord SaL Nor of either heard ? 

Ler. No, my good lord ;-<*^I trust that thej are 
safe. 

Jjtrd SaL Hear me, sweet Heaven ! ye throned 
powers above. 
Dread arbiters of mortal doings, hear— 
Dry not instant up the springs of life, 
But grant me measure ot revenee. Unbind, 
For pity, these dishonoured limbs unbind, 
And give this monster to my willing arm : 
If I not 6rmly gripe, if I not tear 
With more than savage force his hated fonn— « 

Enter a Knight, 
Traitor ! 
What hast thou done ? Bring forth my honourea 

dame- 
Haste, bring her instant; give her to my arms^ 
Uninjured, undeiiled, or, by the souls 
Of the most holy and unspotted saints 
Spare me, good Heaven— *I am, I am to blame. 
Imports thy coming aught with me } 

Knt. Behold 
In me thy better angel, come to warn. 
Thee of unguarded danger — Oh ! my lord. 
My lord ! beware of horrid treachery- 
Whatever knight thou not'st, tha^ traitor-like, 
Approacheth thee with smdes; that, with the 

charm 
Of honeyed speech, would practice on thy hearing 
Of him beware — ^They seek thy ruin ; oiancse 
Betrayed their purpose ; I was touched with pity. 

[Going, 

Lord Sal. Nay, go not yet 

Knt. Suspicion's on the watch; 
My thoughts are scarce my own. 
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Lord Sal It is for guilt, 
Not conscious honesty, to taste of fear. 

Knt, Know then, ray lord, though strict neces- 
sity 
Enrdls me in the list of RaynHHMPs train, 
Yet doth my soul abhor the unhallowed service. 

Lord Sal Be thou but faithful, and discover all 
Thou know'st, so shalt thou thrive in Salibury's 
favour. 

Kni. Fear not my fiuth. But shall lord Sa- 
lisbury prove 
A friend indeed ? For I shall need thjr arm 
And interest both against so great a foe. 

Lord Sal N o w by my honour, ever yet held dear, 
i will protect thee, '^inst whatever foe. 

Knt, Morton desires but thiA— Know then, 
that late 
As by the western porch I stood, my ear 
Was met by certain voices : straight I turned ; 
And througk the crevice of the adjoining door 
Was known that same insidious knight imd Grey, 
In low, but earnest converse. Thee they named; 
And I could hear the latter, whilst he said, 
' A dagger is the best. With honest smiles, 

* And fair->instructed speech you must essay him. 

* Thy peace and fortunes on this feat depend.* 

lord Sal I thank thee for this warning ; and 
ere long 
Shall recompense thy love. 

Mar, Had I the power 
To serve thee, as the will, thou should'st not wear 
Those marks of shame — But oh ! the unhappy 
countess! 

Lord Sal What, what of her ? 

Afor. Alas ! to think the pangs 
She feels this moment, torn as she hath been. 
By rude barbarians, from her lord and son. 

Lord Sal But is she safe ? Hath not dishonour 
reached her ? 

Mor. Oh may she never know dishonour !-^Yet 
Lord Raymond—- 

Lord Sal Perish the detested name 
For ever ! for it makes my blood outcourse 
The wholesome speed of nature. 

Mor, It is true, 
He holds her in his power— 

Lord Sal. He does, he does : 
And I do live to know it ! 

Mor. But I trust 
He will not use that power— Farewell, my lord ; 
I will away, and gatlicr all I can 
Of their condition. 

Lord Sal Thou shalt win my love. 
See, see my wife, oh ! sec her if thou can'st : 
Speak comfort to her. Say, the only pangs I feel. 
Arc for her safety. Bid her hope for timely aid ; 
But to remember still, the virtuous mind 
Will welcome death itself before dishonour. 

Mor. To see her, is a task I fear will foil 
My utmost ; but no art shall be untried. 

[Exit Mor. 

Lord Sal Is there no way to freedom ?— Oh 
my friends ! 



My friends ! Haste, Ardolf, haste to my reven^ ! 
Len Thy fierce impatience, thy untoward will, 
It is, my lord, that hath betrayed our safeties. 
To Ardolf deaf, thou would'st not wait his sue* 

cours; 
Deaf, too, to me, thou wonld'st approach the 
castle. 
Lord Sal Fear not : thb stranger, Eke Hea- 
ven's brighter star, 
Hathriscn propitious— Heavens ! butwhatofthatf 
My wife ! — ^perhaps, even now within the gripe 
Of fell incontinence she struggles — Beware 
That thought — down, down, or I shall rage to 
madness. 
Ler. My lord, he would not— 
Lord Sal Hark !— 

Ler. He would not, dare not, sure : or, if he 
dare. 
Her inborn dignity, her virtue-- 
Lord Sal Peace !— 
Lady Sal Hold off your brutal hands ! 

[From without. 
Lord Sal. Tis she ! 'tis she ! 
The slave assails her-^Let me forth— 
Slaves ! murderers ! instant let me forth, or I— 
Lady Sal Hast thou no touch of pity ? 
Lor d Sal Horror! horror! 
Out hair ! out by the roots 1 nor let a grain 
Be left to tell there grew such honours there. 
Lady Sal O, my lord ! my lord ! — 
Lord Sal "By Heaven I will not be restrained-^ 
[Ler. strives to stay him. 
Nor all your bolts, nor barriers, all the powers 
Of hell united shall withhold me from her^— 

Ler. Preserve him, Heaven ! I fear 
Some act of horrid import — Oh ! she comes ! 
Wild, wild as the rough ocean vexed with storms. 

[Burstsforth. 

Enter Lady Salisbury, Eleanor, and Mor-> 

TON, 

Lady Sal I will have vengeance. Such aa 
outrage— No^ 
I will not weep. They think I have no means > 
Tis false : I will resume a spirit 
Ele. Alas, alas ! 

Lady Sal I had a sdn : sweet William ! — thou 
hast heard 
Him prattle ; there was music on his tongue. 
Ele. Can Heaven behold sudi crimes^ and not 
awake 
Its thunders f 

Lady Sal. Weep'st thou ? I can weep myself; 
I have some cause— He is my husband— who 
Will part us ?— Cold, cold, colJ. The rains beat 

sore, 
And the winds make a noise ; 'tis a rough night ; 
No little star to guide his darkling steps 
The heavens do rain down pity for me. 

Ele. Rave 
Not thus, dear lady ; oh ! be comforted. 

Lady Sal Yes, yes; I know; these trifle^ 
have disturbed me^ 
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The bird is rifled. 

Poor flutterer ! oh ! it was naught to spoil 

Her of her little hope Did'st thoa not see 

Her valiant mate^ how fierce he shook his plumes, 
And pecked at them f Did he not ? — He had saved 
His mistress from the spoilers, but th^ snared him. 

Lord SaL [Entering.] Where is the slave ? 
I will not brook delay. 

Lady SaL He*s come! he's come ^Now, 

ruffians, I have found 
Him, we will die together ere you part us ! 

Lord Sai, Hell ! what are your blackest hor- 
rors to this ? 

Lady SaL We will have justice, — ^bury Grey 
alive. 

Lord SaL She^s lost ! 

Lady SaL Say you I-^Put Raymond to the 
torture. 

Lord SaL I will tear him joint by joint 

Lady SaL But they will part us 

They come — ^You shall not — no ; no power on 

earth 
Shall force me— «Now they puU; hold, hold, 

my lord; 
Yet closer now, now, now. [Faints, 

Lord SaL My wife, my Ela ! 
Lost as thou art, oh ! do not leave me« 

Mor. DbtreSsful sig^t! Oh, most inhuman 
. Grey! 

Ele, Nature, my lord, unequal to the conflict, 
Has for a space retired within herself; 
But shortly to return. This interval 
OC death-like quiet will, I trust, recall 
Her safer senses She revives. 

Lady SaL But this is stran ge 

Eie, My lord. 
Speak to her ; soothe her, and she will be calm. 

Lord SaL Speak to her, soothe her what 

have I with her } with thee ? 
Oh agonizing hour ! Had I but perished 
In the safe wave that buried my loved friends, 
It had been well — ^Twas cruelty to save me. 

Lady SaL Am I indeed awake?— Let me 
stand up— 
What is the matter? 

Lord SaL My poor, injured wife ! 

Lady SaL Nay, but mform me, I am over 
doubtful ; 
1 would believe, I know— If what I now 
Behold be not a dream, you are my husband ? 

Lord SaL The wretch that was so called. 

Lady SaL Alas ! alas ! 
Sure I have been afflicted sore— My lord ! 
My life ! — ^why dost thou start from me ? Oh take 
Me to thy arms, for I have need of comfort ! 

Lord Salf Art thou not undone f 

Lady SaL Indeed I have wept. 

Lord SaL Lost, stained, dishonoured by a vil- 
lain! 

Lady SaL How, 
My lord ! Think'st thou that I have other wrongs 
To weep, than thou hast seen ? 



Lord SaL I heard thee oy. 
Lady SaL 1 know not what I did— Disho- 
noured — O! 
The thought wakes evety pulse to indignatioii. 
Lord SaL What! did he not assail thee? 
Lady SaL No— Assail me ! 
Lord Sal. Then thou art safe^ thy honour mi* 

assayed ? 
Lady SaL So witness Heaven ! 
Lord SaL The God of Heaven be praised I 
Lady Sai. — And couldst thou think so meanly 
ofme?^-Oh! 
I had let the life-blood from this bosom forth. 
Ere I bad brooked dishonour. 
Lord SaL Best of thy sex — ^thy cries like dag* 
gers pierced me : 
And fearful fancy pictured such a scene. 
As hurried me to madne^s^— But tho^ art safe. 
My wife is safe ! and I am blest again. 
La^ Sal. My heart overjoys — ^Theu' wherefore 

do I fear? 
Lord Sal. I had forgQt—our son ; for him thoa 

fear'st! 
Lady BaL Not only for my son, but for thy- 
self. 
Thy precious self, I trembled— Oh, this fiend ! 
The slaves and agents of destruction, black 
And bold, are stationed round him, and but wait 
Their master^s nod. 

Ler, Would we were safe bestowed 
Without this fearful prison ! 

Lady Sal, Would we were ! — 
Hiink, think, my lord, is there no way of flight? 
Lord SaL Thou hast recalled to my remeok* 
brance what. 
If seconded by this our plighted friend. 
May daim a serious and attentive hearing. 

Mor. Small is the service I can boast, my lord ; 
In all my best I shall be prompt to aid you. 
Lord SaL Hear, tlien. Deep underneath this 
vaulted ground. 
Curious and close, by our forefathers scooped, 
I do remember me there is a dark 
And secret mine, which leads, by many a maze^ 
Without the castle. Not far thence there stands^ 
Within the bosom of an aged grove, 
An house, for pious uses set apart. 
The hallowed seat of godly brethren : there^ 
I fear not, we shall rest secure of ill. 

Lady SaL Most opportune, as could our wishes 
frame — 
But oh ! our little hope ! our younger care ! 
Mor. My life shall answer for lord WilliamV 

safety. 
Lady SaL Then let us forth. 
Mor. The night is over young ; 
The castle's yet awake, and would but mock 
The attempt. 

Lord SaL Say, what shall be the appointed 

houi ! 
Mor. Some three hours hence, my lord; or^ 
ere the clock ^ 
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Pencbanoe have told the second watch— and now, 
That squint suspicion mar not, let us mut. 
Lady Sal. Then must we part?— But 'tis to 

save us all. 
Thr^ hours— farewell ! — Oh! they will be three 

lon& 



Long hours to me ! 

jSfrd SaL Farewell, my best !--7Mean time 
Leroches, we will rest us here apart rarewell. 
Farewell ! thou soother sweet of every care ! 
The God, that loves the unsullied mind, descend. 
And be thy guardian dU we meet again ! lExeuni* 



ACT V. 



SCENE I.— J forest and cottage. 
Enter Ardolf and a Knight, 

Ard. The storm is laid ; and from the parting 
clouds 
See where the moon steps forth, pale goddess, 
CheeriuK the dark, dull brow of haggard night 
This is the forest — that the cottager's, 
Or I do err, the appointed place of meeting. 

Knt» It is : behold the rock, as was described, 
The torrent foaming down his rugged side. 

Ard. See, the bright harbinger of morning 
climbs 
The steep of heaven : they're in the first repose- 
Wake, peasant, wake — ^liow balmy sweet the 

sleep 
Of him, who stretohes under rustic roof! 
His task of labour o'er, content he lays 
Him on his rushy couch ; nor elves, nor goblins 
(The coinage of swoln surfeit or of guilt) 
Approach his peaceful pillow. Wa^e, I say t 
Peasant, awake. 

Enter a Peasant from the cottage. 

Pea. WhocaUs? 
What is your business, that at this late hour 
You make the forest echo witli your cries f 

Ard. Peasant, are there not certain travellers 
Within your cottage ? 

Fea. No. 

Ard. What ! saw you not 
Two stranger pilgrims pass this way ! 

Pea. I did. 
Two such arrived ere the lark had risen 
From her moss cabin, or the cock 
Gave note of morn. 

Ard. Say, gentle cottager, 
Where may they now be lodged ? 

Pea. Nay, stranger, that 
I know not They went hence about the time 
The bat began her twilight play. 

Ard. Tis strange 
They should depart — Left they no message ? 

Pea. None^ 

They said, they wished to see the neighboaring 

abbey; 
But would to-night partake our homely fare. 

[Retums into the cottage. 

Ard. We now are iu the precincts of uie 
castle; 
^ whether tQ proceed; or wait; perchance 



If they return, I know not— Haik ! some one 
Approaches — who is there ? 

Enter Leroches. 

Leroches! 

Ler. Happily met— where are yoor friends ? 

Ard, At hand ; and well appointed eadi— 
where is my lord? 

Ler. In chains : in his own castle basely 
bound-^— 
Tom from his wife and son. — ^How I escaped— 
But haste ; time is too precious now for more : 
His life hangs upon each eventful moment 

Ard. In chains ! his life in danger ! — Ho ! mj 
friends ! 
To horse, auick ; we will rescue him, or perish. 

Ler. Aroolf, pursue tiie eastern causeway you ; 
I, with a chosen few, will trace the patfa^ 
Which led me from the postern. 

Ard. Wisely cautioned :— 
Divided thus, we wage an easier war. [Exeunt. 

SCENE n.— ITiMm the castle. 

Enter Grey and Morton. 

Grey. My noble Morton ! ^well hast thoi| 

repaid 
The nicer hope which I reposed in thee. 
— ^Their unprovided rest outruns my wishes. 

Mar. Fools ! not co see through my hypocrisy ! 
That, in the borrowed guise of honest friend* 

shiii, 
I studied but to lure them to my tdl^— 
Concealed from upper light, it yields a safe 
Retreat — through that they purposed their 
escape. 
Grey. Within the secret womb of that same 
vault, 
When all the castle's hushed, their bleeding 

trunks 
We will deposit. 

Mor. Ye»— we will be bloody. 
Grey. Here is the weapon— Be firm, and pros- 
per. 

[JIfor. receives a dagger^ and goes out. 
—Thou too, unthinking fool, must Uiis hour 

bleed- 
Would it were over — they may chance to wake.— 
Thou, Sleep ! still child of sia>le-hooded night, 
Befriend us ! From the dark Lethean cell 
Up-conjure all thy store of drowsy charms *• 
Lock fast their li^s, overpower eaca torpid sensc^. 
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That they awake not ere the deed be done— 

[BeU tolU. 
f— The second watch: and, like death's cnrfew, 

deep 
^ind dismal verberates the solemn knell ! 

Enter a Knight, 

Knt, A stranger, sir, who calls him Oswald, 
waits 
V^ithout the castle, and would speak with you. 
Gret/. Oswald ! — He is our fnend, 
Knt. I have not learned 
His errand ; but, as it would seem, he comes 
With news that much import thy present bear^ 
ing. 
Grey. Til speak with him anon. 
Knt. I know not what 
Their nurpooe ; but even now, as on the tower 
I stood, which high overlooks the eastern cause- 
way, 
Metbottghc I heard the distant sound of horses, 
As hither bent in full career. 

Grey. The sound 
Of horse ! — Look out ; call up our knights— 
away. [ExU Knt. 

•->What can delay him?— Should my present 

hopes 
Miscarry, I will bear die lady hence. 
And make her hostage for my safety ; nay. 
Perchance, what I have some incentives to^ 
Supplant them both, the lover ^nd the l^us- 

ban<^ 
He comes !— 

Re-^nter Mortov. 

Jlfor. Oh! that the earth would y^wn and 
. cover me ! 
Or that Heaven's quick-devouring fires had 

shrunk 
And withered up this arm when it was raised — 
Eves ! eyes ! why closed ye not ere you beheld 
The ghastly ruin r 

Grey. Speak, direct are they disposed ? 

Mor. Away !— tliou hast destroyed my peace 
for ever- 
Had you beheld him as he lay, struggling 
In the cold gripe of death ; cheeks o erspread 
"With livid pale; those eyes, that late shot forth 
So radiant, now quite sunk ; their burning lamps 
Extinct ; while from the deep-mouthed wound, 
As from a copious fountain, issued forth 
Life's purple spring. 

I would have fled, but horror for a space 
Suspended every power. 

Gr«y. Tis well- 
Hast thou, then, slain lord Salisbury ? 
At thy own peril be it— Help !— He has slain 
The innocent! 

They're murdered, foully murdered by a blave. 
^ [Exit. 



Mor, The earth has tecdied with prodi gk* ■ ■ 
this sure 
OuUmonsters all ! 

Enter Raymond hastily^ mith his tmord drawnu 

Ray. On what purpose art thou here? 

Mor. Lord Raymond cannot be a stranger^ 
sure. 

Rn^. A dagger !— what hast thou done ? 

Mor. Did not my lord approve the deed ? 

Ray. What deed? 

Mor. How's this !— My lord, 
I had your sanction rati^ed by Grey ; 
With promise of high recompence the hoar 
When Salisbury sh^d expire. 

Ray. Accursed be he that told thee go; and 
thou 
That gavest him credit ! • 

Mor. Thbis strange! 

Rt^. Approve ! 
I did not ; oy the powers of truth I did not*— 
Remorseless villain !— Where, where shall 1 hide 
Me ? whither shall I fly ?-^ deed of horror 1— 
Thy blood, detested hireling, shall in part 
Compensate, 

Mor. Hold — He cannot sure dissemble^ 
Wish you, my lord, this deed were yet undone ? 

Ray. What would the monster? Oh ! could I 
recaU 
His life by killing twenty thousand slaves 
Like thee, it were a comfort ! 

Mor. I believe 
That you are innocent : know, then, my lord. 
He lives ; he sleeps ; and sleeps secure of hamw 

Ray. Take heed thoo dost not trifle ! 

Mor, I will confess 
Me true, and heaven fot^ve my foul intent ! 
I undertook to slay this mnocent : 
Approached him as a friend — ^I saw his sufferings; 
•Saw his distracted wife : at length I cursed. 
And in my heart abjured the wicked purpose. 

Rc^. Hadst thou the goodness! Then^ per^ 
haps 

Mor, I thought 
Haply that you yourself npght soon relent. 
This instrument of purposed cruelty, 
I took ; and, with a fau'-devised tale 
Of Salisbury's death, amused the guil^ wretch, 
rhat would ensnare your qiiiet 
^Ray. Is this honest ? 

Mor. Approach, my lord, approach, and lei 
your eye 
Be witness of my truth — ^In doing thus, 
I thought I should be deemed HMrd Raymond's 
friend. 

Roy. Thou wert the best of friends ! Retire 
thou now. [Exit Mor, 

One way tliere yet remains to reconale 
This double war, and heal my tortured bosom. 
Thou, that so soundly sleep'st, unguarded thus 

[Going to the $uie of the ttage. 
Against whatever ill that may approach thee. 
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Awake ! rouse from die bed of listless sleep, 
And s^e wlio comes to greet thee. 

JSnfer L6ei> Salisbury. 

LardSftL Do.I4r^am? 
Or am J in t)ie re^ons of th^e unblest. 
Beset with monsters ? Though thou art a iiend, 
I will attempt thee, 

JRoy. Rush not pn my weapon. 
I have sought thee on a cause which honour 

loves; 
And wouhi.JDOt have thee mar my soul> fair 
purpose. 
Xorrf <Sa2. IngloQOus! base! Oh> sliame to 
manhood ' Dearly 
S^lt thou at^tne the accumulated wrongs 
That t do Ueed withal. Nor. sea, nor earth, 
Tjix9ugb 'Jtlvou shoulcfst traverse her remotest 

clime% 
Shall shelter thee from ;ny detervEuned fury. 

Ray. Think not that I ahall fly thee ; or that t 
Have sought thee now, but on such terms as even 
May challenge thy applause. I come a foe. 
Indeed, but I do come a generous foe. 

Lord Sal. A generous foe ! The brave indeed 
aspire 
To generous acts ; their every thought looks up, 
And hoBOur*s dictates are their only function : 
But thou ! what terms would'st thou propose ? 

• what act 
Of that essential virtue, that may rase 
The ignoble stains wherewith thou art polluted ? 
Ray. The ignoble and the brave alike have 
erred; 
And he» that re-ascends to virtue's height. 
Does often snatch a wreath, which never bloomed 
On safer wisdom's brow. First let me lose 
Those ignominious bonds, which have, indeed. 
My own dishonoured — not the wearer's arm. 

[Takes off" hit chains. 
Lord SaL Say to what purpose tends this ho- 
nest seeming f 
J{ay. That I have wronged thee, I confess; 
take this, 
[Gixfes him a tword, and draws anothfr. 
The only restitution I have left 
I know thou never canst forgive, nor T 
Forcet : the sword, then, ju^ge between. 

Lord Sal. Indeed! 
lives there so much honour, then, within thee?. 
Spite of the mighty wrongs which thou hast done 
Me, I do thank thee. 

Ray. Now, Fortune mark her favourite ! 

[Raymond i$ disarmed. 
Then she is partial, and I must submit. 
Lord Sal. Take up thy sword again ; my fair 
revenge 
Disdains too cheap a conquest* 

RdUf. 'Tis too much. 
Oh generous ! generous even to cruelty ! 
Some way I would repay thee— Oh, that I 

[Takes up kis sword. 
Vol. I. 
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Had never seen thy wife I It may not be ; 
Th^i^.let me tear for ever frofa my breast 

The guilty passion: thus- 1 thank thee thus 

[Wounds himself. 
Atone the mischiefs, that— -On i [Falls. 

iord Sat, This, indeed, 
Atones for all. Thou much misguided vouth! 
What tempted thee to' stray so wide from ho- 
nour? 

Rfn/.^ Ask, ask that villain ; he will answer all; 
That villaiA' Orey, whose wicked arts seduced 
me; 

Forgive 1 die, I -die : ^ a dreadful proof 

What ills await the wretch,' who ^es bis. ear 
To vicious counsels. [DieL 

Lord SaL Dreadful proof indeed ! 
I do forgive thee, so forgive thee. Heaven' ! • 

Ro'^ntdr Moj^tqv. 

Now, Where's my wife ? where is my friend Le- 
roches? 
Mor. My lord, by my assistance, he hto^d. 
I saw how vain your purpose to escape ; 
His single flight was unobserved. Your friends, 
In quest of whom he hasted, are arrived : 
That trumpet speaks it [A trumpet heard. 

Lord SaL It is, it b sir Ardolph! See, he 
comes. 

Enter ARifOhv and Knight. 

Ard. My noble friend ! safe ! crowned with 
conouest too ! 

Lord Sal. Saw you Leroches ? 

Ard. My lord. 
He sought the caside by a private path. 
I thought he had been here by this. 

Lord SaL Tis well. 
But where'smy wife ? my son ? my soul is maimed 
Of half its joys till I've agaii^ embraced them. 

Enter Eleanor. 

Ele. My lord, my lord ! the countess and lord 

Williaito 

Send, send and save them from destruction ! 
With horses, that outstrip the winds, the villains 
Have borne her from the castle ! 

Lord SaL Ravished by villains I Mount your 

horses, haste ! 
Ard. Say, which way have they fled ? 
Ele. West of the castle : 
Heaven grant their swiftness mode not your best 
speed! 
Ard. Now, good my lord, if I might speak — 
Lord S(U. Speak not 
To me ; but forth and scour the country ! 
Ard. Hark ! 

Methofight I heard a voice 

Ele, And I methought 
Perhaps Heaven has been kind ! perhaps 'tis she. 
Latfy SaL [^Entering.] Now, hushed be every 
fear — \Vhere, whcre's my hero, 
That I may once more hold him to my bosom f 
5 G 
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Enter Lapy Salisbury and Lord Wiluav, 
conducted by Leroches. 

Lord Sa^ Ti8 she ! 'tis she ! 
My wife is in my arms again ! Speak, speak ! 
Oh, whence chis precious, this unlookea event? 

Lady SftL When the fell rufiian, 
When Grey, with impious hands, had snatched us 

hence. 
Then came my guardian ang^-— r-cuoe your 

. friend, 
And rescued us from ruin. 

Ler. Happy hour! 
I took the paUi which brought m^ to their res- 
cue i 
The atrocious villain fell beneath this arm. 

Lord SaL Uj Wifel 
|if y son ! my mend ! My God ! my guardian 
God! 
Ele. O jol^ that they are here agw ! 
LordSaL They're here ! they^re here ! wy wife 
%nd 800 <urc here ! * 



(Proclaim it, O je sons of light! spread wide 
Your starry pinions, angels, spread them wide. 
And trumpet loud throug^t the unmeasurri 

tracu 
Of highest Ueafen, tha( virtue is made happy I 
Leufy SaL Ifit the sun c^ase to shinf, the pl»-^ 
nets cease. 
Drop every star from his etherial heighL 
Erel fbroet thee, source of every good ! 
Lord Sol. Friends, 1 am much beholden to 
you all. 
My love I the gloom, that overspread our morf^ 
Is now dispersed { our late mistiaps^ 
R ecalled , shall be the amusing narrative^ 
And slpry of our future evening, oft 
Rehearsed. Our son, too, he shall faaqg upon 
Hie sounds, and lift his little hands in praise 
To heaven : taught by his mother's bti^t i 

pie, 
That, to be truly good, is to be blessed. 

[£reim^ < 
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EARL OF WARWICK. 



BY 



FRANKLIN. 



DRAMATIS PERSONA 



MEN. 

KiKG Edward, attached to lady E. Gray* 
Earl of WARWicKy her lover. 
Earl of Pem BROKE,^r<eiM< to Warwick, 
Earl of Suffolk, Am enemy. 



WOMEN. 



Margaret of Anjou, the deposed queen. 
Lady Elizabeth Gray, attached to Warwick, 
Lady Clifford, confidante of Margaret 
Officets, Attendants, Ouardt, ifC* 



Sccne^Tke Palace. 



ACT L 



SCENE i.-^A palace. 



£nter Margaret of Anjou, and Lady Clif- 
ford. 

Clif, Thanks, gracious Heaven ! my royal mis- 
tress smiles, 
Umisual gladness sparkles in her eye. 
And bids me welcome in the stfangef, Joy, 
To his new mansion. 

Marg. Yes, my futhful Clifibrd, 
Fortune is weary of oppressii^ me : 
Througli my dark cloud of gnef a cheerful ray 
Of light breaks forth, and gilds the whole horizon. 

Clif. Henry in chains, and Edward on the 
throne 
Of Lancaster; thyself a prisoner here ; 
Thy captive son torn from his mother's armsy 
And in the tyrant^s power ; a kingdom lost : 
Amidst so many sorrows, what new hope 
Hath wrought this wondrous change ? 

Marg. That, which alone. 
In sorrow's bitterest hour, can nnnister 
Sweet comfort to the daughter? of affliction, 



And bid misfortune smile— the hope of vengeance : 
Vengeance ! benignant natron ot distress, 
Thee I have oft invoked, propitious now 
Thou smilest upon me ; if I do not grasp 
The glorious opportunity, henceforth 
Indignant frown, and leave me to my fate ! 

Clif. Unlmppy princess ! that deceiver, Hope, 
Hath often flattered, and as oft betrayed thee ; 
What hast thou gained by all its promises ? 
What's the reward all thy toils ? 

Marg. Experience » 

Yes, Clftford, I have read the instructhre volumtf 
Of human nature, there long since have learned. 
The way to conquer men is Dv their passions; 
Catch but the ruling foible 6l their hearts. 
And all their boasted virtues shrink before yoo. 
Edward and Warwick, those detested names, 
Too well thou know'st, united to destroy me. 

Clif Hmt was, indeed, a fatiJ league. 

Marg. But mark me; 
If we could break diis adamantine chain, 
We might again be free : this migh^ warrior, 
This dread of kings, the ancooquerable Warwick, 
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Is plighted to the fair Elizabeth. 

Cl^, The lady Gray, you mean, the beauteous 
widow, 
Whose husband fell in arms for Lancaster, 

Mare, The same, my Clifibrd — Warwick long 
has loved 

CUf, And means to wed her« 

Marg, But if I have art, 
Or she ambition, that shall never be. 

CUf, Canst thou prevent it ? 

Marg, Yes, my Clifford ; Warwick 
Were a mean choice for such transcendent beauty ; 
I shall provide her with a fitter husband, 
A nobler far, and worthier of her charms-— 
Young Edward 

Ciif, Ha ! the king ! impossible ! 
Warwick, even now, commissioned by the state 
To treat with Lewis, offers England's throne 
1 o France's daughter; and, ere this, periiaps, 
Hath signed the solemn contract. 

Marg. Solemn trifles ! 
Mere cobweb ties — Love's a despotic tyrant, 
And laughs, like other king^ at public faith. 
When it opposes private tuippiness : 
Edward is youthfiil, gay, and amorous; 
His soul is ever open to the lure 
Of beauty ; and Elizabeth hath charms 
Might shake a hermit's virtue. 

Clif. Hath he seen 
This peerless fair one ? 

Marg, Yes — by my contrivance, 
When Ust he hunted in the forest, some, 
Whom I had planted there, as if by chance 
Alone directed, led him cross the lawn 
To Grafton. There, even as my soul had wished, 
The dazzling lustre of her charms surprised 
His unsuspecting heartp- 

C/i/: What followed? 

IMfarg. Oh ! 
He gazed and wondtredr fint. awhile bis pride 
Indignant rose, arid stn]^led with his passion, ; 
But love was soon victonouat and last nighty 
The earl of Suffolk*— so oxy tnist^ ^ies 
Inform' me^was dispatched, on i/vingsof love^ 
To plead his master's cauaey-and offer het 
The thrbne of England^ 

Clif, What if she refuse 
The golden bribe? 

Marg. No matter ; all I wish 
Is but to' make thend foest the- generQiis Wai^ 

w^ck 
Is fiery, and . impatiedt of reproof ; 
He will iiot brook* a rival in his love^ 
Tho(i£rh seated on a throne; besides, thou know'st. 
The haughty earl Idoks down with soom on Ed- 
ward; 
As the mere work- of his all-powerful hluid, 
The baby monarch of his own creatio<i. 

Cfif, Beli€(vc me, nuubm, Edward still rcvereB 
And lov«s him ; still, «b comiciotis of the debt. 
Pays him with trust and -coiifidence ; their soUlft 
Are linked together in the strictest bonds 



Of sacred friendsliip. 

Marg. That but serves my cause : 
Wliere ties are close, and interests united. 
The slightest injuries are severely felt; 
Offend^ friendship never can forgive. 
■ Clif. Now the full prospect opens to my vieir ^ 
I see thy distant aim, and trace the paths 
Of vengeance : England soon will be a scene 
Of blood and horror ; discord's fatal torch 
Once lit up in this devoted land. 
What power shall e'er extinguish it ? Aks ! 
I tremble at the consequence. 
, Mar0, And I 

Emoy It : — Oh ! 'twill be a noble contest 
Of'^pride 'gainst pride, oppression 'gainst oppres- 
sion; 
.Rbc but the storm, and let the waves beat high, 
Tlie wreck may be our own : in the warm stnigi^ey 
W^ho knows but one or both of them may ffu!. 
And Margaret rise triumphant on their ruin \ 
It must be so ; and see, the king approaches : 
This way he passes from the council — Mark 
His downcast eye ! he is a stricken deer. 
The arrow's in his side — he cannot 'scape : 
We'll meet and speak to him. 

Clif. What mean you, madam ? 

Marg. To ask him — ^what, I know, > he will re- 
fuse; 
That gives me fair pretext to break with him. 
And join the man I hate, vindictive Warwick. 
But soft, he comes" 

Enter King Edward, and an Officer^ 

Edw. Is Suffolk yet returned ? [To an Officer. 

Offi. No, my pod liege. 

itdw* Go, wait and bring him to me. 

[Exit Offi. 
ril to my closet. Pardon me, fair lady, 
I saw you not. 

Marg. Perhaps it is beneath 
A Conqueror to look down upon his slave ; 
But I've a boon to ask; 

Edw, WluiteWitis, 
* Within the limits of fair courtesy. 
Which honour can bestow,>I'll not refuse thee. 

Marg. There was a time, when Margaret of 
Anjou 
Would not have deiffncd to ask of Edward au^t; 
Nor was there au^l^ which Edward dared re- 
fuse her; 
Out that is past, great Warwick's aim prevailec^ 
And I am now vour prisoner. 

Edm. Since the hour, 
When fortune shone {wopitious on the cause 
Of justice, and gave victory to our arms^ 
You have been treated with all due respect. 
Served like « queen, and lodged within our pahice : 
Is there aught more, you can, with reason, ask, 
Or I, in prudence, erant you ? 

Marg. Give me back 
The liberty I lost — restore my son, 
And I may then, perhaps^ be reconciled 
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To an usurper, may withhold mj yengeanoe. 
And let thee sit unpunished on — my throne. 

Edw, You ask too proudly, madam; but to 
shew you 
I cannot fear, yoo have your liberty. 
Letters thift momiag I received' from Fratloe, 
HaVe offered noble ransom for your person; 
Without that ransom-^for the soul of Edward 
Is ftir above the sordid lust of gold, 
I grant it — from this moment you are free; 
But for your son, I cannoc part with him. 

Marg. I ^cotn your bounties, scorn your pni- 
fered freedom. 
Whatfs liberty to me without my child ? 
But fate will place us sootf abov^ thy readi: 
Thy shortrlived tyranny is almost past, 
Tl^ storm is gathering round thee, and will burst 
With tenfold vengeance on thy guilty head. 

Edw. I am not to be talked intb submission. 
Nor dread the menace of a clamorous woman. 

Marg. Thou ma/st have cause to dread a wo- 
man's' power. 
The time may come— mark my prophetic word — 
When waywahl beauty rihall repay with scorn 
Thy fruitless vows, and vindicate my wrongs : 
The friend tfioii leta'ston, 4ike a Imiken reed, 
Shall pierce thy side, and fill thy soul with an- 
guish, 
Keen as the paiigs I feeh York^s pe^ured house 
Shall sink to rise no more, and Lancaster 
With added lustre re-assumo the throne. 
Hear this and tremble — give me back my son— 
Or dread the vengearice of a desperate mother. 

[Exit Margaret. 

Edw. Imperious woman ! but the voice of woe 
Is ever clamoh)us : 'tis the privilege, 
The charter of afBiction to complain. 
This tardy StafTolk ! hov«^ I lone to know, 
Yet dread to hear my fate ! Elizabeth, 
On thee thk colour of my future life 
Depends, for thou alone canst make me blest, 
Or cursed for ever ! O ! this cruel doubt 
Is worse than all my tortures : but he comes, 
The ambassador of love. 

Enter the Earl of Suffolk. 

What news, my 6uflb1k ? 
Shall I be happy ? O ! Tm on the rack 
Of expectation f Didst thou tell my tale 
As if It were thy own, arid may I mipe-— 

Suf. My royal liege 

Edw. Uood Stt£folk, lay aside 
The forms of dull respect ; be brief, and tell me. 
Speak, hast thou seen her? Will she be my 

queen? 
Quick, tell me every circumstance, each word, 
Each look, each gesture : didst thou mark them, 
Suffolk? 

Suf. I did, and will recount it all ; last night, 
By your command, in secret I repaired 
To Grafton's tufted bower, the happy seat 
Of innocence and beauty ; there I founcft 



Thy soul's best hope, the fair Elizabeth ; 
Ne er did these eyes behold such sweet perfec- 
tion: 
I found her busied in the pious office 
Of filial duty, tending her sick father. 

Edw, That was a lucky moment, to prefer 
My humble suit: touch but the tender string 
Of soft compassion in the heart, and love 
Will quickly vibrate to its kindred passion ; 
You weed our royal purpose, then r 

Suf. I did. 
With all the warmth of friendship ; dwelt with 

pleasure 
On every princely virtue, that adorns 
Your noble heart; she listened with attention, 
And echoed back yoar praises. 

Edw. Was not that 
A kind propitious omen? 

Suf. Sucn indeed 
Hoping to find it, I caUed in the powers ' 
Of flattery to my aid, and gazed upon her. 
As if confounded by her dazzling neauties — 
Conscious she souled; but when, at length, I 

spake 
Of England's monarch sighing at her feet, 
The crunson glow of modesty overspread 
Her cheek, and gpive new lustre to tier charms : 
She turned aside, and, as she silent bowed 
Her doubtfid thanks, I marked the pearly tear 
Steal down its secrec track, and from her breast 
Heard a deep sigh, she strugglod to conceal ; 
If I have any judgment, or can trace 
The hidden feelings of a woman's heart, 
Her^s is already fixed : I fear, mv liege. 
With all that England, all that thou couldst give, 
The crown would sit but heavy on her brow. 

Edw. Not heavier, Suffolk, than it sits on mine : 
My throne is irksome to me ; who would wish 
To be a sovereign, when Elizabeth 
Prefers a subject ? Then the impetuous Warwick^ 
His awful virtue will chastise my weakness. 
I dread his censure, dread his keen reproaches ; 
And dread them more, because they will be just. 
IVe promised Lewis to espouse his daughter, 
To strengthen our alliance : would to Heaven 
I had not ! If I seek this coy refuser, 
And break with Finance, Warwick will take the 

alarm; 
If once offended, he*s ineiomble. 

Stif. I know him well*— Believe me, sir, the 



And haughty mirit, when it meets rebuke, 
Is easiest checKed, and sinks into submission. 
Let him, my liege, who ventures to arraign 
His master's conduct, look into' his own : 
There ever is a corner in the heart 
Open to folly; Warwick is not free 
From human frailties. 

Edw, No : ambition fires 
His noble breast, love triumphs over mine ; 
But well thou knowest, our eyes are ever open 
To others* faults^ and shut against our own. 
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We seldom pitr ^oes we ne'er experienced. 
Or pardon weakneasy which we do not feel: 
He IS a hero. 

Suf. Heroes are bat men ; 
t have some (»use to think so— -bat of that 
We'll talk' another time : meanwhile, my liege, 
I think lord Warwick is a usefal friend. 

Edw, Aye, and a dangerous foe; the people love, 
To adoration love him ; if he falls 
From his allegiance, crowds will follow him. 
England has long been rent by civil broils, 
And fain ^ould rest her in the arms of peace ; 
Her wounds scarce closed, shall Edward open them. 
And Ind them bleed afresh ? believe me, Sufiblk, 
I would not be the cause of new divisions 
Amongst my people, for a thousand kingdoms* 

Stjf\ Tis nobly said, and may thy grateful sub- 
jects 
Revere thy virtues, and reward thy love ! 

Edit. O ! Suffi>lk, did they know but half tlie 
cares, 
That wait on royalty, they would not grudge 
Their wretched master a few private hours 
Of social happiness. If France consents, 
J am undone ; and Warwick hath, ere this, 
Enslaved me : curse on this state policy, 
'J^hat binds us dius to love at second hand ! 
Who knows but he may link me to a wretch ; 
Wed me to folly, ignorance, and pride. 
Ill-nature, sickness, or deformity ; 
And, when Fm chained to misery, coldly tell nae. 
To soothe my grief, 'twas for the public good ! 

Suf, How far you have commissiooed him, I 
know not; 
But were I worthy to advise, my liej^ 
I would not be the dupe of his ambition. 
But follow nature's dictates, and be happy. 
England has dwrms beade Elizabeth's, 
And beauties that 

Edw. No more ; my heart is fixed 
On her alone ; find out this powerful rival, 
I charge tiiee, Suffolk : yet wny wish to find. 
What, found, will make me wretched ? were he 

bound 
In cords of tenderest friendship round my heart, 
Dearer than Warwick, dearer than thyself. 
Forgive me, but I fear I should abhor him. 

think on sometliiiig, that may yet be done. 
To win her to my heart ere Warwick comes ! 

Suf. I hear he is expected every hour. 
l!dw. Grant, Heaven, some friendly stonn may 
yet retard him. 

1 dread his presence here. 



Enter a Meuenger. 



Me$$, My liege, the earl 
Of Warwick is arrived. 

Bd». Ha! when? how? where? 
Would he were buried in the rapid waves, 
That brwmht him hither! comes be here to^ 
nieht? 
Meu. M V liege, ere now he might have reach^ 
ed the palace. 
But that the shotting multitudes p^as hard 
On ^erjr side, and seem to worship him. [Esit, 

Suf, Such adoration 
But ill beftts the idol, that receives it 
Ed». What's to be Aooe? I cannot, must not 
see him, 
Till all is fixed ; once nuNre, my bes64oved Suf^ 

folk, ' 

Try the ^ft arts of thy persuasive tongue i 
what method canst thou tliink on, to evade 
This promised marriage with ambitioas France ? 
Stf. Summon your council, lay your thoughts 
before than. 
Meet Warwick there, and urge a aovereigaV 

i-ight. 
To please himself in that, which should con- 
cern 
Himself alone — firm Buckingham and I 
Will plead your cause against the haug|i^ War- 
wide, 
Whom I would treat with cold civility. 
And distant state, which ever angers more 
Re&entful sprits than the warmdi of passipn. 
Edw, Tis well advised i-r^mean time, if pos- 
sible, 
I will compose m troubled thoughts to rest: 
Suffolk, adieu : if Warwick asks for me, 
I am not. well— I'm hunting In the forestr— 
I'm busy — stay-^rememb^ what I told you. 
Touching the earldom, which I mean to give 
Her father ; tliat may bring her to the court ; 
You understand noe, Sufiblk — fare thee well. 

[Exit Suf. 
Why should I dread to see the man I love — 
The man I rc\'erence^— Warwick b not 

changed. 
But Edward is--^ffolk, I know, abhors him — 
A favourite must be hated — if he urgp 
This dreadful contract, I shall hate him too : 
I cannot Uve without Elisabeth : 
I'll think no more-— if I must sacrifice 
My friendship or ray love-*the choice is made. 
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ACT n. 



SCENE L 



Enter Wabwick, ipeaking to an Officer, 

Wturw. Tis well : I ahftll attend hk highness^ 

pleasure. \Come$ forward. 

Meet me in the oanncil \ Warwick roiglit have 

daimed 
A private ancfience— After all nnr toils^ 
My perils in his service, 'tis a ocJd, 
Unkind reception : some hese wtusperer. 
Some needy sycophant, perhaps, hath pmsoned 
My royal master's ear— or, do I judge 
Too rashly? As my embasst concerns 
The public welfare, he would honour me 
With pubtic thank»^£]izabeth will chide me 
For this unkind delay — ^but honour calls. 
And duty to my kins : ^at task performed, 
I haste, my lov^ to happiness and thee. [ExU. 

SCENE II.— 2^ Council-Chamber, 
Enter King Edward, Dukes cf Clarence and 
3vcKiirGHAii, EwrU of Suffolk, Pem- 
broke, ifc, 

Edw. Good Buckingham, I thank thee for thy 
counsel. 
Nor bhune thy honest warmth ; I love this free- 
dom; 
It is the btrth-right of an Englishman, 
And doth become thee : what says noble Sufiblk ? 
Suf. I would not cross my royal master's will ; 
But, on my soul, I think this nuptial league 
With France preposterous and impolitic ! 
It cannot last ; we are by nature toes. 
And nought but mutual poverty and weakness 
Can ever make us friencis— she wants our aid 
Amnst the powerful Burgundy, and therefore 
T&ows out this lure of b^uty to ensnare you. 
That purpose gained, she turns her arms against 
us. 
Fern. Why, let her : if she comes with hostile 
arm, 
England, thank Heaven, is ready to receive her : 
I love my country, and revere my kin^ 
As much, perhaps, as honest Buckingham, 
Or my good fearful lord of Sufiblk here, 
Who knows so well, or would be thought to 

know, 
What France will do hereafter : yet I think. 
The faith of nations is a thing so sacred, 
It ought not to be trified withal hate. 
As much as you, the unnatural forced alliance ; 
And yet, my lords, if Warwidc is eiQpowercd, 
For so I hear he is, to treat witib Lewis, 
I know not how in honour you can swerve 
From his conditions. [Shouting. 

Hark! the hero cones ; 

Those shoatt proclaim him near: the joyful 
people 



Will usher in their great dehverer. 
As he deserves. 

Enter Warwick. 

Edw, Thrice welcome, noble Warwick ! 
Welcome to all I [To Ciareneej PembrokCy ^ 

Stt/I^ou've had, my lord, I fear, 
An arduous task, which few could execute. 
But Warwick, in the council and the field. 
Alike distinguished, and alike successful. 

Edw, Wlut says our cousin France ? 

Warw. By me, my liege, 
He greets you well, and hopes, in closer ties 
United, soon to wear a dearer name. 
At length, thank Heaven ! the iron gates of war 
Are closed, and Peace displays her silkeq haiH 

ners 
O'er the contending nations; every doubt 
Is now removed, and confident established, 
I hope, to last for ages. 

Edw. Peace, my lord. 
Is ever welcome ; ^tis the gift of Heaven, 
The nurse of science, art's fair patroness. 
And merit's best protector; but if France 
Would chain us down to ignominious terms, 
Cramp our free commerce, and infringe the riglits 
Of our liege subiects, England may repent 
Too li\te l^r rasn credulity, and peace, 
With all her blessings, may be bought too dear. 

Warw. The shame would then be his, who 
made the purchase. 
If any doubt my faith, my honest zeiU 
For thee, and for my country, let him speak. 
And I will answer : punish me, just Heaven, 
If in the task I have consulted aught 
But England's honour, and my sovereign's glory ! 

Edw. Mistake me not, good Warwick; well I 
know 
Thy spotless truth, thy honour, and thy love ; 
But glory has no farther charms for me : 
Raised, by thy powerful aid, to England's throne, 
I ask no more : already I am ^reat 
As fame and fortune with their smiles can mak* 

me, 
And all I wish for now is — to be happy. 

Warw. That too, my li^e, hath been thy War^ 
wick's care : 
Happy thou shalt be, if the fairest form. 
That ever caught a gazing lover's eye. 
Joined to the sweetest, most engagmg virtues^ 
Can make thee so :— «he is indeed a gem. 
Fit to adorn the br'ghtest crown : to see, 
Is to admire her ; trust ine, England*^ self, 
Tlie seat of beauty, and the tiironc of love, 
Boasts not a fairer. 



Edw. Beauty, good my lord, 
I all ideal ; 'tis ue wayward c1 



wayward child 
Of fancy, shifting with the changeful n*ind 
Of fond opinion; what to you appears 
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The model of perfection, may dugust 
My strange capricious taste. 

Warw, Such charms would fix 
Inconstancy itself: — her winnine TirtueSy 
Even if her beauty failed, would sood subdue 
The rebel heart, and you would learn to love her. 
Edw, Is passion to be learned then ? wouldst 
thou make 
A science of afieetion, euide the heart. 
And teach it where to fix ? impossible ! * 
Tis strange philosophy. 

[Rises and cffmes-forward. 
My lord of Warwick, 

Your zeal in England's, and in Edward's cause 
Merits our thanks ; but for the intended marriage 
With France's daughter^it may never be. 
Warw. Not be! it must: your eaored wttnl.is 
passed, 
And cannot be recalled ; bat three days since 
I signed the contract, and my honour's jDledrod 
For the performance: Heavens! whilst fickle 

France 
Is branded 'midst the nations of the earth 
For breach of public faith, shall we, my liege, 
Practise ourselves the vices we ooDdeimi, 
Pass o'er a rival nation's every virtue, 
And imitate their perfidy alone ? 

Edw. You'll pardon me, my lord ; I thodght it 
part 
Of a kins;'s power to have a will, to sec 
With his own eyes, and in life's little feast, 
To cater for himself ^ but 'tis, it seems, 
A privilege his servaints can refuse htm. 

Warw. And so they ought-^e king, vrhe can- 
not conquer 
His private interest for the public welfare, 
Knows not his duty. 

Edw. Kings, my lord, are bom 
With passions, feelings, hearts-— like other men ; 
Nor sec I yet, why Award's- happiness 
Must fall a sacrifice to Warwick's honour. 

Warw. My honour, sir, is yours; my cause 
your own : 
Who sent me, and whose ima^ did*! bear? 
The image of a great and glonous king, 
Or of a weak and wavering boy ?- — henceforth, 
Choose from the herd of fawning sycophants, 
Some needy slave for your mock embfuitoi^ 
To do your work, and stain the name of England 
With foul reproach — Edward, I blush for thee, 
And for my country ; from this hour, expect 
From injured France contempt, with deep re- 
sentment 
For broken faith, and enmity eternal. 

Edw. Eternal be it,' then f for, as I prize 
My inward peace beyortd the pomp of state, 
And all the tinsel glare of foad ambition, 
I will not wed licr. — Gracious HeaVen ! what 

am I.^ 
The meanest peasant in my realm may choose 
His rustic bride, and share with her the sweets 
Of mutual friendship and domestic bliss ! 



Why should my happier subjects, then, deny me 
71»e common rights, the privilege of nature. 
And, in a land of freedom, thus conspire 
To make their king the only slave amongst them ? 
Warw. Hie worst of slaves is he, whom pas- 
sion rules. 
Unchecked by repison,..i|J9d the powerfbl yo^^ 
Of friepd^p, f^ich, I fear, is heard po more 
By thoughtless Sdi)rflvd.r— Tis thefCusse of kinQi 
To be surrounded by a venal herd 
Of flatteren, that ^oottie his 4xfrliag yicef. 
And rob their mas^r.9f his su^jocts'. knrc, 



Nay, frown pot, sirs 1 



l.^jrc.a«v 



I fear ye not Which of ttusooMe'tFain, 
These well-belpved counsellors Bpd frieuds^ 
Assembled, here to witness, my. jdisgra^e, 
Have urged ypu to this ^se, unmiu^ly^lsdboQd? 
Shame on you, all ! tosttain the <spptle» mliifl 
Of uncorrapteid^uth^ undo .t)ie wofk 
Of Wamick's friendly lymd, and give:hiija bodL 
A sovereign so ijmlike the i^ble Edward ! 

Suffl my lord, we thank you for the kind sug- 



Howe'er ill-founded ; and when next we meet. 
To give our voice in aught, that may concern 
Hie public weal, no doubt shall ask your leave, 
Ere we proceed. 

Pemh. My lord of Sofiblk, sp^ 
But for yourself; Warwick hath too mudi canst 
To be offiepded : in my.poor ppinion, 
Whate'er you courtiers think, the b«st support 
Of England's throne stre equity afid ti^ ; 
Nibr wUl I hold that n^n vxy sov'reign's -friend^ 
Who shall exhort him. to forsake ins word. 
And play the hypocriiB : : what tie shall bind 
The subject to obedience, when his king, 
Bankrupt in honour, gives the royal sanc^km 
To periidy and falsciiood? 

Jauek. It becomes 
But ill the earl of. Perobrofcer— 

Edw. Good my iords, 
Xiet us have no disseot^APs here ; we meet 
For other purposes — some few days hence 
.We shall: expect, yowr counsel in.aflBirs 
Of moment — for the present, urge i^o ^irther 
This malter— -fare y« well. 

[The council kr^tf^M and disperte. 

Edf^. [Comes io Wartii] .1^ Warwid^ keep 
In narrower hQuads that provide wpetuons tea- 
It may oe fatal : there are private feasons — 
When time hefitsi we.shatt itnpart ^snefjOk to you ; 
Meanwhile^ if you Jhare.fi^ienidiijhipft love, or djSty, 
No more jof.Bonarr-l'm'deterqMn^. [Exit JSte. 

Warw. So: * 
^Fis weU, .'tis ve^. well : i hsye d^serv^ it ; 
I've bonie tbis.aillQ9v eitt)e o» jviy }»ip^ 
And ROW he i^ins, me nNMoa hmi 'tis.a.cbMige 
I Mttle looked for, and sits hi^^. vstvoei 
Alas, how doubly painful is fcbe wound^- ' 
Wiien 'tis inflicted bv. tl^.hivuL .we love ! 

Cruel, ungrateful Edward ! 

3 
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Ha! wWahere? 

Tlic captive queen ! if she has aught to ask 
Of die, she comes in luckless hour^ for I 
Am powerless now. 

Enter Mahgaret of Anjou. 

Warw, Will Margaret of Anjou 
Thus deign to visit her acknowledged foe ? 

Marg. Alas ! my lord, inured to wretchedness 
As I am, and familiar with misfortune, 
I harbour no resentment ; have long since 
Forgot, that ever Warwick was my foe, 
And only wish to prove myself his friend. 

Warw. Talk not of friendship^ 'tis an empty 
name, 
And lives but in idea; once, indeed, 
I thought I had a friend.—— 

Marg. Whose name was-— Edward ; 
Read I aright, my lord, and am I not 
A shrewd diviner ! Yes, that down-cast eye 
And gloomy aspect say I am : you look 
As if the idol, made by your own hands, 
Had fallen upon, and crushed you ; is it not so ? 

Warw, Amazement ! nought escapes thy pier- 
cing eye. 
And penetratinji judgment : 'tis too true, 
I am a poor, disgraced, dishonoured slave. 
Not worth thy seeking ; leave me, for the tide 
Of court preferment flows another way. 

Marg. The feast, perhaps, you have provided, 
suits not 
Widi Edward's nicer palate ^ he disdains. 
How sweet soe'er, to taste a foreign banquet^ 
And relishes no dainties but his own : 
Am I again mistaken ? 

Warw. Sure thou deal'st 
With some all-knowing spirit, who imparts 
Each secret purpose to thee; else how know'st 

thou, 
That Edward had refused to wed the princess? 

Marg. Oh ! it requires no supernatural aid 
To trace his actions, nor has Margaret trod 
llie paths of life^th unobserving eye. 
T could have told you this long since-^for know. 
The choice is made, the nuptial rites prepared. 
Which, but for your return, as unexpected 
As undesired, had been, ere this, complete ; 
And^ as in duty bound, you then had paid 
Your due obedience to our English queen. 

Warw. Determined, sa/st thou ? Gracious 
Heaven! 'tis well 
I am returned. 

Marg. Indeed, my lord, you came 
A little out of season ; 'twas unkind 
To interrupt your master's happiness, 
To blast so fair a passion in its bloom, 
And check tlie rising harvest of his love. 

Warw. Margaret, I thank thee — ^yes, it must 
be so: 
His blushes, his confusion, all coniirm it; 
And yet I am amazed, astonished, 

Marg. Wherefore? 

Vol, r. 



Is it so strange a youthful prince should love ? 
Is it so strange, a mind, unfraught with wisdom. 
And lifted high, with proud prosperity, 
Should follow pleasure through the crooked 

paths 
Of falsehood, should forsake a useless friend 
For the warm joys of animating beauty ? 

Warw. No: but 'tis strange, that he, who 
knows how much 
He owed to Warwick ; he, who every hour 
Tastes the rich stream of bounty, sliould forget 
The fountain, whence it flowed. 

Marg. Alas ! my lord. 
Had you been chastened in affliction's school. 
As I nave been, and taucht by sad experience 
To know mankind, you had not fallen a prey 
To such delusion. 

Warw. Was it like a friend. 
Was it like Edward, to conceal his love ? 
Some base, insinuating, artful woman. 
With borrowed charms, perhaps 

Marg. Hold, hold, my lord. 
Be not too rash : who flghts in daricness oft 
May wound a bosom friend : perhaps you wrong 
The best, and most accomplished other sex. 

Warw. Kn6w you the lady ? 

Marg. But as fame reports. 
Of peerless beauty and transcendent charms, 
But for her virtu^— I must ask of— you — 

Warw. Of me! What virtues? Whose? 

Marg. Elizabeth's. 

Warw. Amazement ! no : it must not, cannot 
be: 
Elizabeth ! he could not, dare not do it ! 
Confusion ! I shall soon discover all. [Aside. 
But what have I to do with Edward's choice, 
Whoe'er she be, if he refuses mine ? 

Marg. Dissimulation sits but ill, my lord. 
On minds like yours : I am a poor weak woman, 
And so, it seems, you think me ; but suppose 
That same all-knowing spirit, which you raised. 
Who condescends so kindly to instruct me, 

Should whisper Warwick knows the power of 

love 
As well as Edward ; that EKzabeth 
Was his first wish, the idol of his soul ; 
What say you ? Might I venture to believe it? 

Warw. Margaret^ you might ; for 'tis in vain 
to hide 
A thought from thee ; it might have told you too, 
If it be so, there is not such a wretch 
On earth as Warwick ; give me but the proof— 

Marg. Lord Suffolk was last night dispatdied 
to Grafton, 
To offer her a share in Edward's throne. 

Warw. Which she refused : did she not, Mar- 
garet? Say 
Shedidi 

Marg. I know not that, my lord ; but crowns 
•Are dazzling meteors in a woman's eye ; 
Such strong temptations, few of us, I fear, 
Have virtue to resist. 

5U 
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Warw, Elizabeth 
Has every virtue ! I will not doubt her faith. 
.Mar^, Edward is young and handsome. 
Wuru\ Curses on him ! 
Think*st thou he knew my fond attachment 
there? 
Mars. Of passing well, my lord ; and when 
'twas urged 
How deeply it would affect you, swore by Hear 

ven, 
Imperious Warwick ne'er should be the master 
Of charms like hers ; 'twas happiness, he sud, 
Beyond a subject's merit to deserve. 
Beyond his hope to wish for, or aspire to, 

Warw, But for that Warwick, Edward's self 
had been 
A subject still — and — may be so— hereafter. 
Thou smil'st at my misfortunes* 

Marg. I must smile, 
When I behold a subtle statesman thus 
Duped and deluded by a shallow boy. 
Sent on a fruitless errand to expose 
His country and himself— it was indeed 
A master-stroke of policy, beyond. 
One should have thought,' the reach of years so 

green 
As Edward's, to dispatch the weeping lover. 
And seize the glorious opportunity 
Of tamperine with his mistress here at home. 
Warw, Did Nevil, Rutland, Cli£fbrd, bleed for 

this ? 
Marg. For this, doth Henry languish in a dun- 
geon, 
And wretched Marnuret live a life of woe ? 
Por this, you gave ttie crown to pious Edward, 
And thus he thanks you for hb kingdom. 

Warw. Crowns 
Are baubles, fit for children like himself 
To play with ; I have scattered many of them : 
But thus to cross me in my dearest hope. 
The sweet reward of all my toils for him 
And for his country ; if I suflfer it, 
If I forgive him, may I live the scorn 
Of men, a branded coward, and old age. 
Without or love or reverence; be my portion ! 



Henceforth, good Margaret, know me for diy 

friend : 
We will have noble vengeance : are there not 
Still left amongst the lazy sons of peace 
Some busy spirits, who wish well to thee. 
And to thy cause ? 

Marg. There are ; resentment sleeps, 
But is not dead. Beneath the hollow cover 
Of loyalty, the slumbering ashes lie 
Unheeded ; Warwick's animating breath 
Will quickly light them into flames again. 

Warw. Then, Edward, from this moment I ab* 
jure thee : 
Oh ! [ will make thee ample reoompehce 
For all the wrongs, that I nave done the house 
Of Lancaster : go, summon all thy friends ; 
Be quick, good Margaret, haste, ere I repen^ 
And vield my soul to perjared York ag^n. 
The king, I think, gives you free liberty 
To range abroad ? 

Marg. He doth, and I will use it. 
As I would ever use the gift of foes, 
To nis destruction. 

Warw. That arch-pander, Suffolk, 
That minister of vice — ^but time is precious ; 
To-morrow, Margaret, we will meet in private. 
And have some further conference ; mean time 
Devise, consult, use every means against 
Our common foe : remember, from this hoar, 
Warwick's thy friend — be secret and be hap^. 

Marg. What easy fools these cunning states- 
men arc. 
With. all their policy, when once they fall 
Into a woman's power ! This gallant leader. 
This blustering Warwick, how the hero shrunk 
And lessened to my sight ! Elizabeth, 
I thank thee for thy wonderworking charms ; 
The time perhaps may come, when I shall stand 
Indebted to them for — the throne of England. 
Proud York, beware ; for Lancaster's great name 
.Shall rise superior in the lists of itime : 
lurtune, that long had frowned, shall smile at 

. last. 
And make amends for all my sorrows post [jEn^. 



ACT in. 



SCENE L 

Enter MargaHet, Clifford, and attendantt. 

' Marg. DisPATCtf these letters straight to 
Scotland — this. 

To the French envoy — ^these, to the earl of Pem- 
broke. [To a gentleman. 

Thus far, my friend, hath fortune favoured us 

[Turning to I^di/ CUford. 

Beyond our hopes : the soul of haughty War- 
wick 

Is all on fire, and puling Edward loves 

With most romaattc ardour— O my Clifford, 



You would have smiled to see how artfully 
I played upon him : flattered, soothed, provoked. 
And wrought him to my purpose : we are linked 
In firmest bonds of amity and love. 

Clif. Hath Warwick, then, so soon forgot hb 
Edward? 
Think'st thou the frantic earl will e'er exert 
His ill-directed powers to pull down 
The royal structure, whicli himself had raised ? 
Never. 

Marg. What is there disappointed love 
And unrestrained ambition will not do ? 
I tell theC; we are sworn and cordial friends* 
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Clif. Tbouknow'st he hates the houae of Lan- 
caster. 

Marg. No matter he has marvellous good 

skill 
In making kings, and I have busbess for him. 

Ciif, And canst thou, then, forget the cruel 
wrongs, 
The deep-felt injuries of oppressive Warwick, 
To join the hand, that torged thy husband's 

chains, 
And robbed thee of a crown ? 

Margi But what — my Clifford, 
If the same hand, that ravished, should restore 

it! 
'Tis a court friendship, and may last as long 
As interest shall direct : IVe not forgot, 
No^ nor forgiven ; I kate, abhor, detest him ; 
But I will use him as my instnAnent, 
My necessary tool ; I will niake him draw 
His traitorous sword, to sheath it in the breast 
Of him he loves, then point it to his own. 
Yes, Clifibrd, I have twined mc round his heart ; 
Like the fell serpent crept into his bosom, 
That I might sting more surely : he shall perish ; 
I keep him for the last dear precious morsel. 
To crown the glorious banquet of revenge. 

Clif, Tis wliat he merits from us ; yet the at- 
tempt 
Were dangerous; he is still the people's idol. 

Marg. And so, perhaps, shall Margaret be ; 
applause 
Waits on success ; the fickle multitude, 
Like the light straw, that floats along the stream, 
Glide with the current still, and follow fortune. 
Our prospect brightens every hour : the people 
Are ripe for a revolt : by civil wars. 
Long time inured to savage scenes of plunder 
Ajid desolation, they delight in war : 
These English heroes, wlien once fleshed with 

slaughter, 
like the keen mastiff, lose not soon the track 
Of vengeance, nor forget the taste of blood. 

Clif. What further succours have we to de- 
pend on. 
Beside earl Warwick^ ? 

Marg, O, his name alone. 
Will be an army to us. 

Clif. If we have it j 
Resentment is a short*]ived passion — what 
If Warwick should relent, and turn again 
To Edward? 

Marg, Th^n I have a bosom friend. 
That shall be ready to reward him for iC 
But I have better hopes : without his aid. 
We are not friendless : Scotland's hardy sons, 
Who smile at danger, and defy the storm. 
Will leave their b^ren mountains to defend 
That liberty they love ; add to the aid 
Of gallant Pembroke, and the powers^ which 

France 
Will send tq vindicate her iniured honour : 
Ere Edward can collect big force and take 



The field, we shall be thirty thousand strong. 

C^f But what becomes of the young prince ? 

Marg. Aye ; there 
I am, indeed, unhappy ! O my child ! 
How shall I set him free ? hear. Nature, bear 
A mother's prayer 1 O guide me with thy counseI| 
And teach me how to save my darling boy ! 
Aye, now I have it : monitress divine, 
I thank thee t yes ; I wait but for the means 
Of his escape, then fly this hated palace. 
Nor will return till I can call it min^. [Exeunt, 

SCENE n. 
Enter Edward and Suffolk. 

Edw. I fear, weVe gone too far : the indi^ 
nant Warwick 
111 brooked our steady purpose;. marked you, 

Suffolk, 
With what an eye of scorn he turned him 

from us. 
And lowered defiance — that prophetic woman ! 
Half of her curse already is fulfilled. 
And I have lost my friend. 

Suf. Some friends, perhaps. 
Are better lost : you'll pardon me, my liege ; 
But, were it fitting, I could tell a tale 
Would soon convince you — Warwick is as weak — ■ 

Edw. As Edward, thou would'st say. 

Suf. But 'twill distress 
Thy noble heart too much ; I dare not, sir ; 
Yet one day you must know it. 

Edw. Then by thee 
Let it be told me, Suffolk ; thy kind hand 
Will best administer the bitter draught : 
Go on, my Suffolk, speak, I charge thee, speak. 

Suf. That rival, whom you wished me to disF- 
covers—- 

Edtp. Aye, what of him ! quick, tell me, hast 
thou found 
The happy traitor ? give me but to know. 
That I may wreak my speedy ven&eance on him, . 

Suf Suppose that rival were the man,' whom 
most 
You loved, the man, perhaps, whom most you 

feared; 
Suppose 'twere — ^Warwick. 

£dw. Ha ! it cannot be : 
I would not think it for a thousand worlds — r^ 
Warwick in love with her, impossible ! 
Now, Suflblk, do I fear thou speak'st from envy^^ 
And jealous hatred of the noble Warwick, 
Not frqm the love of justice or of £dwar4« 
Where didst thou learn this falsehood f 

Suf From the lips 
Of truth ; from one, whose honour and whose word 
You will not question ; from Eliiabeth. 

Edw. From her ! nay, then, 1 fear it must be so. 

Suf When, last I sa\v her, for again I went 
By your comroa^df though hopeless of success^ 
With all the eloquence &at 1 
Was master of, I urged your ardent passion, 
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Told her h<m mncb, how tenderly you loved her, 
And pressed with eof^emess to know the cause 
Of her unkind refusal : till at lens^b, 
Reluctantly, with blushes, she confessed 
There was a cause ; she thanked you for your 

goodness, 
Twas more, she said, much more than she de- 

sened ; 
She e\'er should revere her king : and if 
She had a heart to give, it should be Edward's. 

Edw. So kind, and yet so cruel ! well, go on. 

Suf, Then told me all the story of her love, 

That Warwick long bad wooed her that her 

hand 
Was promised ; soon as he returned from France, 
Though once her father cruelly opposed it, 
They were, by his consent, to be united. 

Edw. O neirer, Suffolk, may I live to see 
That dreadful hour ! designing hypocrite ! 
Are these his arts ? is this the fnend I loved ? 
By Heaven ! she shall be mine ; I will assert 
A sovereign's right, and tear her from him ; what 
If be rebel ? another civil war ! 
Tis terrible ! O that I could shake off 
This cumbrous garb of miyesty, that clings 
So close around me, meet him man to man, 
And try who best deserves her ! but, when kings 
Grow mad, their guiltless subjects pay the for- 
feit. 
Horrible thought ! good Suflfolk, for a while 
I would be private ; therefore wait without ; 
Let me have no intruders; above all. 
Keep Warwick from my sighL [£jrt^ Suffolk, 

Enter Warwick. 

Warw. Behold him here ; 
No welcome guest, it seems, unless I a^ 
My lord of Suffolk's leave ; there was a time, 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 

Edw, There was a time, perhaps. 
When Warwick more desired, and more deser- 
ved it 
Warw. Never ; I have been a foolish faithful 
slave ; 
All my best years, the morning of my life. 
Hare been devoted to your service : what 
Are now the fruits? disgrace and inftuny; 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at : but 'tis fit 
Who trust in princes, should be thus rewarded. 
Efiw, I thought, my lord, I had full well re- 
paid 
Vonr services with honours, wealth, and power 
Unlimitied : thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret every latent wheel 
Of government, and moved the whole machine ; 
Warwick was all in all, and powerless Edward 
Stood, like a cypher, in a great account. 

Warw. Who gave that cypher worth, and seat- 
ed th^e 



On England's throiie ? thy undistiiigaisbed name 
Had rotted in the dust from whence it sprang^ 
And mouldered in oblivioD, had not Warwick 
Dug from its sordid mine Uie useless ore, 
And stamped it with a diadem. Thou know'st 
This wretched country, doomed, perhaps, like 

Rome, 
To fall by its own self-destroying hand, 
Tost for so mapy years in the rough sea 
Of civil discord, but for me bad perished. 
In that distressful hour I seized the helm. 
Bade the rough waves subside in peaoe^ and 

steered 
Your shattered vessel safe into the harbour. 
You may despise, perhaps, that useless aid. 
Which you no longer want; but know, proad 

youth, 
He, who forgets a friend, deserves a foe. 

Edw. Know, too, reproach, for benefits recei- 
ved, 
Pavs every debt, and cancels obligation. 

Warw. Why, that indeed is frugal honesty, 
A thrifty saving knowledge, when the debt 
Grows burthensome, and cannot be disdxaived, 
A spunge will wipe out all, and cost you nothing. 
Edw, When you have counted o*^ the nume- 
rous train 
Of mighty gifts your bounty lavished on me. 
You may remember next the injuries, 
Which I have done you : let me know them all. 
And I will make you ample satisfiiction. 

Warw, Thou canst not ; thou hast robbed me 
of a jewel 
It is not in thy power to restore s 
I was the first, shall future annals say. 
That broke the sacred bond of public trust 
And mutual confidence; amba^adors, 
In after times, mere instruments, perhaps^ 
Of venal statesmen, shall recall my name 
To witness, that they want not an' example. 
And plead my guilt, to sanctify their own. 
Amidst the Kerd of mercenary slaves, 
That haunt your court, could none be found but 

Warwick, 
To be the shameless herald of a lye ? 

Edw. And would3t thou turn the vile reproadi 
on me? 
If I have broke my fmth, and stained the name 
Of Enghmd, thank thy own pernicious counsels. 
That urged me to it, and extorted from me 
A cold consent to what my heart abhorred. 
Warw. Fve been abused, insulted, and betraT- 

My injured honour cries aloud for veogtenoe ; 
Her wounds will never close ! 

Edw. These gusts of passion. 
Will but inflame them ; if I have been right 
Informed, my lord, besides these dangerous scars 
Of bleeding honour, you have other wounds 
As deep, though not so fatal : such perhaps 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cure, 

Warw. EUzabetb ! 
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Edw. Nay, start not, Ibave cause 
To wonder most : I litUe thought, indeed. 
When Warwick told me I might learn to love, 
He was himself so able to instmct me ; 
But IVe discovered all.— 

Warw. And so have I; 
Too well I know thy breach of friendship there, 
Thy fruitless base endeavours to supplant me. 
£wd. I scorn it, sir — Elizabeth hath charms, 
And I have equal right with you to admire 

them: 
Nor see I aught so ^like in the form, 
So all-commanding m the name of Warwick, 
That he alone should revel in the charms 
Of beauty, and monopolize perfection. 
I knew not of your love. 

Warw. By Heaven, 'tb false ! 
You l^new it all, and meanly took occasion, 
Whilst I was busied in the noble office. 
Your grace thought fit to honour me withal. 
To tamper with a weak unguarded woman, 
To bribe her passions high, and basely steal 
A treasuri^ wiiich your kingdom could not pur- 
chase. 
Edw, How know you that? but be it as it 
may, 
I had a right, nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happiness, the privilege 
To choose the partner of my throne and bed : 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

Warw. Prerogative ! — what's that ? the boast 
of tyrants : 
A borrowed jewel, glittering in the crown 
With specious lustre, lent but to betray. 
You had it, sir, and hold it — from the people. 
Ew'd. And therefore do I prize it ; I would 
guard 
Their liberties, and they shall strengthen mine : 
But when proud faction and her rebel crew 
Insult their sovereign, trample on his laws, 
And bid defiance to his power, the people. 
In justice' to themselves, will then defend 
His cause, and vindicate the rights they gave. 
Warw, Go to your darling people, then ; for 
soon. 
If I mistake not, ^twill be needful ; try 
Theii; boasted zeal, and see if one of niem 
Will dare to lift hu arm up in your cause, 
If I forbid them. 

Edw. Is it so, my lord ! 
Then mark my words : IVe been your slave too 

long, 
And you have ruled me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth know, proud peer, 1 am thy 

master. 
And will be so : the king, who delegates 
His power to others^ hands, but ill deserves 
The crown he wears. 

Warw. Look welt, then, to your own ; 
It sits but loosely on your head ; for know. 
The man, who injured Warwick^ never passed 
Unpunished yet. 



Edw. Nor he, Who threatened Edward — 
You may repent it, sir — ^my guards there — seize 
This traitor, and convey him to the tower ! 
There let him learn obedience. 

[Guards enter, seize Warwick, and endear 
vour to duUarm him. 

Warw. Slaves, stand off ! 
If I must yield my sword, Fll give it him. 
Whom it so long has served ; uiere's not a part 
In this old faithful steel, that is not stained 
With £bglish blood in grateful Edward's cause. 
Give m4 my chains, they are the bands of friend- 
ship, 
Of a king's friendship ; for his sake awhile 
ni wear them. 

Edw. Hence ! away with him 

Warw. lis well : 
Exert your nowcr, it may not last you long ; 
For know, tnough Edward may forget his friend. 
That England will not. — ^Now, sir, I attend you. 

[Exit. 

Edw. Presumptuous rebel — ^ha ! who's here ? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My liege, 
Queen Margeret, with the prince her son, are 

fled; 
In a few hours she hopes — for so we learn 
From those, who have pursued her — to be joined 
By the earl of Warwick ; in his name, it seems, 
She has already raised three thousand men. 
Edw. Warwick in league with her ! O Heaven ! 

'tis well 
WeVe crushed the serpent, ere his poison spread 
Throughout our kingdom — guard the palace gates; 
Keep double watch ; summon my troops toge* 

ther: 
Where is niy brother Clarence, Buckingham, 
And Pembroke ? we must check this foul rebel-- 

lion. [Exit Mess. 

Enter the Earl of Suffolk. 



Suf. My liege, the duke of Clarence 

Edw. What of him? 

Siuf. Hath left the court; this moment I be< 
held him 
In conference with Pembroke, who, it seems. 
Is Market's firmest friend > 'tis whispered, botk 
Will join the queen. 

Edw. Well: 'tis no matter; I 
Have deeper cause for grief; he cannot fed 
A brothers falsehood, who has lost a friend, 
A friend like Warwick — Suffolk, thou behold'stmt 
Betrayed, deserted by the man I loved ; 
Treated with cold indifference by her. 
Whom I adored ; forsaken by my brother. 
And threatened by the subjects I protect; 
Oppressed on every side : but, thou Shalt see, 
I nave a soul superior to misfortunes. 
Though rebel Clarence wrings my tortured heart. 
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And faithless Warwick braves me, we will jret 

Maintain our light Com^ on, my friend fthou 

know'isty 



Without his boasted aid, I could have gained 
The crqivp ; without him, now, I will preserve it 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L^The Ihwer, 

Enter the Eabl of Warwick. 

ITanr. Mistaken mortals plan delusive schemes 
Of bliss, and call futurity their own. 
Yet are not masters of a moment — ^Thb 
Was the appointed time, the very day, 
Which should have joined me to Elizabeth 
In nuptial bonds, O cruel memory, 
Do not torment me ! — ^If there be a crime 
Of deeper dye, than all the &;uilty train 

Of human vices, 'tis ingratitude. 

Tis now two years since Henry lost the crown ; 
And here he is, even in this very prison, 
A fellow captive now, Disgraceml thought ! 
How will lie smile to meet his conquerorhere ! 
O for that stoic apathy, which lulls 
The drowsy soul to sweet forgetfulness ! 
But 'twill not be : — Elizabeth, where art thou ? 
Perhaps with Edward^— Oh ! that thought dis- 
tracts me : 
It is, I fear, as Margaret said ; she's false. 
3ut, when I look around me, can I hope 
To find one virtue left in human kind r 
My Pembroke, too ! am I so soon fdi^otteq ? 

00 ; he comes 

Enter the Earl of Pembroke, 

Pemb. My friend ! 

Warw, My Pembroke, welcome ! 
Thee I have found most just apd kind ; 
But, in the darkness of adversity. 
The jewel, friendship, shines with double lustre. 

Pemb, I am not of the insect train, that bask 
In fortune's sunshine, and when evening damps 
Arise, are seen no more : no, Warwick ; what 

1 speak, I mean : you have been hardly treated. 

Warw, Oh! Pembroke, didst thou know but 
half the wrongs 
That I have suffered, thou wouldst pity me. 

Pemb, I would do more, much more, my War- 
wick : he, 
Who only pities, but insults the wretched ; 
I come witii nobler views; I come to tell theq. 
That I have felt thv injuries as my own, 
And will revenge (nem too, 

Warw, How kind thou ait 
To feel for Warwick ! 

Pemb, Every hoqest breast 
Must feel tlie injuries, that a good man suffers ; 
Thine is tlic common cause ot all : adieu 
To English freedom, when our liberty 
Shall be dependent on a sovereign's nod ; 
When years of honest ser%'ioe sliall be paid 
With infamy and chains ! 



Warw, I've not deserved them. 

Pemb, Nor shalt thou wear them long: for 
thou hast ^reat 
And powerful friends — ^the noble duke of Cla- 
rence, 
Behold his signetr— this, my Warwick, gained me 
Admission here ^wc must be secret. 

Warw, Ha ! 
TTien I am not forsaken : Clarence ! 

Pemb, Yes : 
The gallant youth, with honest zeal, declared 
He loved his brother much, but justice more. 

Warw. Then, Edward, I defy thee : generouv 
Clareiice ! 
Thou know'st, the man, who thus ooold treat ^ 

friend, » 

Would soon forget a brother— But say, Pembroke^ 
How stands the duke of Buckingham ? 

Pemb, Fast bound 
To Edward ; he, and that smooth courtier Suf* 

folk. 
Are the two rotten pillars, that support 
His tottering throne : but Margaret . 

Warw, Aye ; how fares 
My new ally ? has she escaped the tyrant ? 

Pemb, She has : and by some wondrous meao^ 
contrived 
To free her captive son. 

Warw, Though I abhor, 
I must admire mat enterprising woman : 
Hef active mind b ever on the wing 
In search of fresh expedients^ to recover 
The crown she lost 

Pemb, Already she has raised 
A powerful army ; all the secret foes 
Of York's ambiuoos line rush forth in crowds. 
And join her standard : ere to-morrow's sun 
Shall dawn upon us, she will set thee free. 

Warw, Oh I Pembfoke, nothing wounds die 
generous mind 
So deep as obligations (o a foe. 
Is there no way to liberty, my friend. 
But through the bloody paths of civil war ? 

Pemb, I fear there is not. 

Warw, Then it must be so : 
I could have wished — but freedom and revenge^ 
0|) any temis, are welcome. 

Pemb. Here, then, join we 
Our hands ^ 

Wqrw. Our hearts. 

Pemb. Now, Warwick, be thou firm 
In thy resolves ; let no. unmanly fears, 
No foolish fond remembrance of past friendship^ 
Unnerve thy arm, or shake thy stc»dy purpose. 

Warw. No ; by my wrongs it shall not : once, 
thou know'st, 
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I loved him but too well, and diis vile prison 
Is my reward ! O ! give me but thfe use 
Of this once powerful arm, and thou shalt see 
How it shall punish falsehood. — Are thy forces 
Prepared? 

PcfR^ Thejr are, and wait but for my orders : 
Clarence will join us soon : our first great end 
Is to secure thy liberty ; that done. 
We haste to seize the palace, and redeem 
The fair Elizabeth. 

Warw. Eledeem her, ha ! 
Is she a captive too ? 

Femb. A willing slave i 
A gay state prisoner, left to roam at laige 
CKer the yodng monarch's palace. 

Warw. Aye* rajr Pembroke, 
That's more invitmg than a prison; Oh, 
She's false, she's false ! — Who sent her there ? 

Pemb. She came, 
It se^ms, to thank him for his royal bounties 
To her |;ood father, the new earl of Rivers, 
Who will, no doubt, persuade her to accept—— 

Warw. Of Edward's hand— -distraction ! fly, 
my friend ; 
Haste thee to Margaret ; tell her, if she hopes 
For Warwick's aid, she must release him now. 
Ere Edward's ill-timed mercy shall prevent her* 

Pemb. 1 go : my friend, adieu ! when next we 
meet, 
I hope to bring thee liberty. [£xU, 

Warw. Farewell. 
She's lost ! she's gone ! that base seducer, Edward, 
Hath wrought on her weak mind ! it must be so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord. 
The lady Elizabeth. 

Warw. Amazement! sure 
It cannot be ! Admit her, sir— why, what 

[Exit Meu. 
Could bring her here ? Edward has sent her hi- 
ther, 
' To see if I will crouch to him for pardon. 
Be still, my jealous heart 

Enter Elizabeth. 

Eliz. My Warwick ! 

Warw. 'Tis a grace I looked not for, 
That a fair favourite, who so late had tasted 
The pleasures of a court, should condescend 
To visit thus a poor abandoned captive. 

EUg. I come to take my portion of misfortune^ 
To pour the balm of comfort in, and hcail. 
If possible, the wounds, which I had made. 
Too well, I know, I was the fatal cause 
Of all thy sorrows—but the noble Edward, 
For so, indeed, he is 

Warw. And art thou come. 
To plead the cause of him, who sent me hither ? 

JElix. 1 came to be the messenger of peace, 
To cahn thy troubled soul, and give thee rest. 
To teach my Warwick to forget his wrongs. 



Warwi Forget my wrongs! was that thy er- 
rand here. 
To teach me low submission to a tyrant? 
To ask forgiveness, kneel, and deprecate 
The wrath of blustering Edward ? If thou com'st^ 
On terms like these, to bring me freedom, know 
It will not be accepted : Now I see 
Through all your arts ; by Heaven ! I'd rather 

lose 
A thousand lives, than owe one to his bounty. 

Eliz. Either my Warwick is much changed, 
and so, 
Lfear, h^ is, or he would never talk 
Thus coldly to me, never would despise 
A life so precious, if he knew how mucli 
Elizabeth nad suffered to preserve it. 
The gallant Edward, won by my entreaties— 

Warw. Entreaties ! didst thou, then, descend 
so low, 
As to entreat him for me ? 

Eiiz. Hadst'thou seen. 
When I implored him to forgive my Warwick, 
How kind he looked, how bis re{)entin^ heart 
Heaved with the pan^ of agonizing friendships 
Thou wouldst have pitied hini. 

Warw. Deceitful woman ! 
I see thy fasehood now ; I am betrayed ; 
And thou art leagued with Edward to destroy me» 
Go to your royal lover, and unite 
Those only fit companions for each other, 
A broken friendship, and a perjured love ! 
Give up discarded Warwick, and, to make 
The compact firm, cement it with my blood. 

Eliz. I thought the soul of Warwick far above 
Such mean suspicions. Shall the man, whose 

truth. 
Whose constancy, and love, have been so long 
My bright example, shall he stoop so low. 
As thus to listen to an idle tale. 
Told by some prating courtier ? if indeed 
Thou couldst believe it,'! should pity thee. 

Warw. Where is your father, the new earl of 
Rivers? 
Why sends he not his forces to our aid ? 

Elig. He cannot : honour, gratitude, forbid. 
That he should lift up his rebellious ann 
Against bis benefactor ! well thou know'st. 
Of late, when civil discord reigned amongst us, 
He fought with Heni-y, and with Henry fell : 
When injured Edwanl generously forgave, 
Restored his forfeit lands, and late advanced him 
To rank and title. 

Warw. Infamy and shame ; 
The common nets, which fearful knavery spreads 
To catch ambition's fools': mean sordid bnbes. 
We know the treasure they were meant to pur- 
chase. 

Elii. Unkind suggestion ! how have I deserved 
it? 
Have I for this refused a youtliful monarch, 
And ^umed his offered sceptre at my feet. 
To be reproached at last by cruel Warwick? 
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Had I once listened to him* had liiese eyes 
Been dazzled with the splendour of a court, 
I need not thus have changed it for a dungeon. 
But, since I am su^iected, witness Ileaveny 
And witness Warwick to my vows ! henceforth. 
Dear as thou art^ I cast thee from my love ; 
£lizabeth will never wed — a traitor. 

Warm. Am I awake, and did Elizabeth 
Say she would never wed her faithful Warwick ? 
Then bear me ivitness too, all-judging Heaven ! 
Here yield I up all visionary ctreams 
Of future bliss, of liberty, or life. 
Even the sweet hope of vengeance, that alone ^ 
Sustained my spirit, loses all its charms ; 
I wished for freedom but to purchase thine : 
For life, but to enjoy it with my love, 
And she disclaims me. 

Eliz, Heaven forbid ! O Warwick, 
Let not the tide of passion thus overwhelm 
Thy reason. 

Warw, Canst thou pardon me? thou know'st 
The unguarded warmtn, the weakness of my na- 
ture. 
I would not wrong thee, but Fve been so oft^ 
So cruelly deceived ! 

Eliz. I know thou hast; 
But never by Elizabeth. 

Warw. O no ! 
It is impossible, that perfidy 
Should wear a form like thme. [Looking at her. 
I wonder not. 

That Edward loved ; no ; when I look on thee. 
All beauteous, all enchanting as thou art. 
By Heaven ! I think I could almost forjpve him. 

Eliz. Then, wherefore not be reconaled ? 

Warw. To whom ? 
The author of my wrones ? It cannot be : 
Know, I have promised Marsaret to destroy him. 

Eliz. Destroy thy friend! ungenerous, cruel 
Warwick! 
Is't not enough, that thou hast triumphed here ? 
Already we have pierced his noble heart 
With the keen pangs of disappointed love : 
And would'st thou wound his breast with added 

sorrows; 
Would'st thou involve a nation in his ruin ? 

Warw. Elizabeth, no more : alas ! too well 
Thou know^st, there is a powerful advocate 
In Warwick's breast, that pleads for perjured 
Edward. 

Eliz. Cherish the soft emotion : O my War- 
wick ! — 

Warw. That angel form can never plead in 
vain; 
But then, my friends~*where is my solemn vow 
To Margaret, and to Pembroke? There's the tie; 
My honour^s dearer to me— 

Eliz. Than thy love; 
Dearer, much dearer, than Elizabeth ! 
But I have done : farewell, my lord ; I see 
Thy deep resentment is not to be moved 
By my weak influence o'er thee. [Going. 



Warw. Stay, I charge thee. 

Eliz. What b this phantom, Honour, this proud 
idol. 
That tramples thus on every humble virtue I 
This cruel, bloody Moloch, that delights 
In human sacrifice ! O ! would to Heaven 
I were its only victim ! but, with me, 
You ofier up your country and your kin|^ 

Warw. Tnink on my vow, think on my promise 
given. 

Eliz. Thy league vrith Maiggretmnst be fatal: 
grant 
We should succeed, and Lancaster once more 
Assume the throne; how dear the victory. 
That's purchased with our fellow-subject^ blood ! 
Alas ! such triumphs nuike the conqueror weep. 
But if we fail ! 

Warw^ Impossible. 

EUz. 0\&{mV 
Betimes ! what dreadful punishments await 
The vanquished rebel : thou, perhaps, my love, 
Shalt then be doomed on the ignominious block 
To fall inglorious ; and, when uiou art gone, 
Who shall defend thy poor Elizabeth? 

Warw, Alarming thought! It staggers my fina 
purpose. 
And makes me half a villain. 

Enter an Officer. 

Cfffi. IJfadaro, the king demands your pre- 
sence: I 
Have orders to convey you to the palace. 

Warw, And wilt thou leave me r 

EUz. This, my Warwick, this 
Is the decisive moment ; now determine;, 
Accept of mercy, ere it be too late ; 
Ere hasty Edward — Shall I say thou wilt 
Return to thy obedience, and receive 
Thy pardon ? Shall I ? Speak, my love. 

Warw. Perhaps 
I may accept it, if 'tis brought bv thee. 

Eliz. Then we shall meet in happine 

Warw. Farewell ! [Exit EUs. 

Warw. Now tP those worst companions in af* 
fliction. 
My own sad tbou|^ again ; they're gloomy all, 
And, like my habitation, full of horror. 
I like not Edward's message — if he hears 
My league with Margaret, he still has power 
To make me feel his rage : I have deserved it->- 
[A trampling heard vnthamt, 
Methoo^t I heard a noise — this way they come; 
Perhaps it is the messenger of death 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pemb. The messenger of veDgeance< 
sword; 
Accept it, and be free. [Qffen the 

Warw. First let me know, 
To whom I am indebted for it* 

Pemb. To me. 
Soon as the rumour of thy foul disgrace 
1 
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Had resell the public ear, the impatient people, 
Uncertain of thy fate, tumnltuous thronged 
Around the palace, aiid demanded thee ; 
' Give us our Warwick ! give us back>' they cried, 
* Our hero, our deliverer T— I stepped forth. 
And bade them, instant, if they wished to save 
TTie best of men from infamv and death, 
To follow me : transported they obeyed : 
I led them hither : ioroed the prison gates, 
And brought thee thi»— direct it as tlu>u wilt. 

[Gives the tword. 
Worm. Welcome, once more, thou dearest gift 
of Heaven, 
Immortal liberty ! my friend, I thank thee. 

Pembroke, would thou hadst been here ! my 

love. 
My dear Elizabeth is true# 

Femb, At least 
You think so. 

Warm, She has told me such sweet truths ! 
Edward repents him sorely, he is grieved 
At his ingnititude. 

Pemb. And well he may ; 

1 fear thou art betrayed : alas, my Warwick, 
Thy open, generous,'uhsuspecting virtue. 
Thinks every heart as honest as thy own. 
Thou knoVst not ^ward — nor Elizabeth. 
The kingdom is in arms, and every hour^ 



It is e^pect^ France v^iU .join the queen : 
England will want its great protector's aid. 
Edward and Rivecs have conspired to cheat 
Thy credulous ear, and who so fit to spread 
The flimsy web as thy Elizabeth, 
Their fair ambassadress ^ I see tbou'rt caught 

Warw, By Heaven, it may be so ! I am the 
sport 
Of fortune and o£ fraud. 

Pemb, Away, my friend : 
It is not now a time to think of her : 
Mar^re^ supported by thy powerful name, 
And joined by Clarence, waits us, at the head 
Of fifteen thousand men, who, eager all 
To crush a tyrant, and pull down oppression. 
Attend thy wished-for presence ; not a soldier 
Will act or move, till Warwick shall direct them. 
Edward and England's (ate depend on thee. 

Warw. Away, my friend, 1*11 follow thee. 

[Exit Pembroke. 
Yet stop 

A moment — let not passion hurry me 
To base dishonour — ^if my country calls 
For Warwick's aid, shall £ not hear her voice, 
And save her? Pembroke may have private views^ 
And subtle Margaret too— Elizabeth ! 
I must not lose mce — O ! direct me, Heaven ! 

[Exit. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. 
Enter Elizabeth. 

Eliz. The royal pardon came too late, and 
Pembroke 
Already has released him ; he is gone — 
Elizabeth may never see him more. 
A thousand terrors haunt me ; a fond father, 
A guiltless sovereign, a distracted lover. 
Fame, fortune, friends, and country, all depend 
On one eventful moment — ^hark ! the sound 
Of distant groans ; perhaps the king— perhaps 
My Warwick bleeds. O ! agonizixig thought ! 
Great God of armies, whose all-aiding hand 
Directs tlie fate of nations^ O ! look down 
On thy own image ! let not cruel discord 
Divide their kindred souls ! in pity hear. 
Pour thy benignant spirit o'er their hearts. 
And once more knit them in the bonds of peace ! 

En^cr Suffolk. 

Suff. The prayer of innocence is always heard. 
l£z. Ha ! Suffolk, whither hast'st thou ? art 

thou come— 
Suff. I come to heal thy sorrows, lovely fair 
one, 
To tell thee, Edward, and thy much-loved War- 
wick, 
Once more are friends. 
EUs. Indeed I O welcome news ! 
Vol. I. 



My jo/s too great for uttcwuice : tell me, Suffolk^ 
How was it ? Speak, is Warwick saf<! ? O Hea- 
ven ! 
Suffi A moment's patience, and I'll tell theo 
all. 
Margaret, thou know'st, had raised a powerful 

force, 
That doubled Edward's troops ; elate with pride. 
And almost sure of victory, she urged 
The tar'dy spearmen ; on they rushed, as if 
Secure of conquest : the unhappy king 
Stood nobly fum, and seemed to brave his fate. 
When Warwick, like a guardian o;od, appeared : 
His noble mien, and all commanding look, 
Struck deep attention ; every eye was bent 
Upon him, and an awful silence reigned 
O'er either host He raised his voice on high, 
And * stop,* he cried, * your sacrilegious hands, 

* Nor touch my friend : who pierces Edward's 

breast, 
' Must pass through mine ? I raised him to tlie 

throne, 
^ And will support him there : to you I gave, 

* From you, my fellow soldiers, I expect him : • 

* Howe'er the cruel wrongs have wounded me, 

* He never injured you, and I forgive him.' 

He spake, and instant through the gazing crowd 
A murmur ran; down dropped their nerveless 

arms. 
As if enchanted by some magic power, 
«> 1 
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And with one voice tbey cried^ long live king Ed- 
ward.! 

EUz. How powerful is the tongue of eloquence. 
When in the cause of virtue I'-t-well, what fol- 
lowed? 

iStt^. Encouraged bj the shouting soldiers, Ed- 
ward 
On like a modest virdn wishing came, 
Yet fearful. Warwi<£, witba bridegroom's speed. 
To meet him flew ; into each others arms 
They ran with speechless joy : the tender scene 
Affected every heart, and the rough soldier. 
Unused to melting sympadiy, forgot 
His ruthless nature, and dissolved in tears. 

Elis. Sweet reconcilement ! then, Elizabeth, ^ 
Thou didst not plead in vain; but, say, how 

brooked 
The haughty queen this unexpected chan^ ? 

Suffl Abashed, confounded, for a wmle she 
strove 
To stem the, torrent^ but in vain ; then fled 
Precipitate. 

EUz. But where, O where's mv Warwick ? 

Suff, With a few chosen squadrons he pursues 
The disappointed Margaret 

Eiiz. O my fears ! 
I know not why, but at that hateful name 
I tremble ever ; my foreboding heart 
Presages something dreadful. 

Stiff. Do not vex 
Thy tender mind with visionary dangers. 

£Uz. O ! would to Heaven, that he were shel- 
tered here, 
And safe within the^ arms ! 

Suff. Be not alarmed : 
He is the care of Heaven ; all good men Idve, 
All bad ones fear, him. 

EUz. Such superior merit 
Must have a thousand foes, the constant mark 
Of envy's poisoned darts^ 

Suff: There Suffolk feels 
The Keen reproach ; with blushes I confess 
There was a time, when, urged hy fond ambi- 
tion, 
I looked on Warwick with a jealous eye : 
But this last noble deed hath won my heart, 
And I am now a convert to his virtues; 
But see, the king approaches. 

Enter King Edward. 

Edw. Health and peace^ 
And happiness to fair Elizabeth ! 
Thou art no stranger to the joyful news; 
The lustre of those speakine eyes declares it 

EUz. Su0blk, even now, hath blessed me with 
the tidings. 

Edw. Oh ! 'tis amazement all : Elizabeth, 
When last we met, thou wert the suppliant; now 
'Tis I must ask forgiveness ; I, who mjured 
The dearest, best of men. . Oh ! thou hast saved 
Edward from shame, and England from destruc- 
tion. 



EUz. Did I not say my Warwick l^ould be 

just? 
Edtv. Thou didst, and on those beauteous lips 
fair truth 
And soft persuasion dwell ; lonjg time be stood 
Inilexibl<^, and, deaf to friendship's voice, 
listened to nought but all-subduing love. 
In after-times, thy name shall be enrolled 
Amongst the great deliverers of their country. 

EUz. I have no title to the lavish praise 
Thy generous heart bestows ; I only said 
What duty prompted, and what love inspired ; 
Indulgent Heaven has crowned it with success. 
Edw. Thou hast done all : I am indebted to 
thee 
For more, much more, than I can e*ef r^pay. 
Long time, with shame, I own hath Warwick 

soared 
Above me, but I will not be outdone 
For ever by this proud aspiring rival : 
Poor as I am, there yet is one way left 
To pay the debt of gratitude I owe him. 
One great reward for such exalted virtues ; 
Thyself, Ebzabeth. 

EUz. What means my lord. 
My royal master? 

Edw. Yes ; when next we ipeet, 
I will bestow it on him, will resign 
All my fond claim to happiness and thee ;' 
Though thy dear image ne'er can be e£hced 
From Edward's breast, though still I doat upon 

thee, 
Though I could hang for evei^ on thy beanties, 
Yet will I yield them to their ri^tful lord ; 
Warwick has earned, Warwick alone deserves 
them. 
EUz. Would he were here to thank thee for 
this goodness ! 
Know, generous prince, Elizabeth has long 
Admlr^ thy virtues, and, could love admit 
Of a di video heart, the noble Edward 
Would share it with his friend. 

Enter a Mettenger, 

Me$t. My royal liege, 
The rebels are dispersed, queen Margaret's 8o«. 
Was slain in the pursuit^ and she 

Edw. I hope 
Secured-^ 

Meu. Is taken prisoner, and will soon 
Be here 

Edw. But whereas lord Warwick ? 

Mess. Sir — ^the queen. 

Enter Ma.rgaret, prisoner, 

Mqrg. Once more I am your prisoner. 

£^37. Twill be prudent 
Henceforth to keep you so. 

Marg. You dare not !• 
Thou thinkst, perhaps, that I shall sue to tfaee 
For mercy : no; in Margaret of Anjou, 
Thou seest the wife, and daughter of a king. 
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A spirit nlkft be subdued ; though fallen, 
Triumphant itiU; and, though a prisoner, free. 
For know, I bear a mind above the reach 
Of fortune or of Bdward— ^I have lost 
All I could wish to live for, in my child; 
And gained, what most I wished to gain, revenge ! 
Or life or death are now indiflerent to' me. 

Edw. For thy unbounded goodness, power su- 
preme. 
Accept our praise ! 

£itz. [Kneeling,] Accept our humble prayer ! 

Marg. Insulting piety ! the common tnck 
Of hypocrites and slaves : when ye shall know 
What Margaret knows, ye may not be so thank- 
ful. 
M ethinks 'tis pity Warwick is not here 
To join in your devotion. 

EUm. Would to Heaven 
He were ! 

Marg. That monster, that perfidious slave, 
Who broke his faith to Margaret, and to thee ! 
Thy coward soul, unable to defend 
The treasure thou hadst stolen, could meanly 

stoop 
To court the traitor whom thou dar'st not punish. 
Not so the injured Margaret — she repelled 
The wrongs she felt, and the deceiver met 
The fate he merited. 

Edw. What fate ? Even now, 
Crowned with immortal wreaths, the hero comes 
To bless his friends, and punish guilt like thine. 

Marg, Proud and deluded wretches ! I look 
down 
With pity on you : captive as I am, 
1'is mine to judge and punish ; be it yours 
To hear and tremble. 

Edw. Ha ! 

Eliz. What can this mean ? 

Marg. If I mistake not, Warwick 
friend. 
Your lover too, I think. 

EiLs, My lord, my husband. 

Marf. inow then, that friend, that lover, per- 
jured Warwick, 
Hath not an hour to live. 

Etbv. What murtherous hand 

Marg. Mine, tyrant, mine : think not I mean 
to hide 
The noble deed ; it is my happiness. 
It is my ^lory : thou wilt call me base. 
Blood-thirsty, cruel, savage, and revengeful. 
But here I stand acquitted to myself. 
And every feeling heart that knows my wrongs. 
To late posterity dethroned queens. 
And weeping mothers, shall applaud my justice. 

Edw. Justice! on whom? * 

Marg. Can Edward ask me? Who 
Imprisoned Henry, robbed me of a crown. 
And placed it on a proud usurper's head ? 
Who gave his sacred promise to a queen, 
And broke it? Who— for which indignant Hea- 
ven 



IS your 



Chastised him— basely murthered my sweet boy ? 
Bereft of honour, fortune, husband, child. 
Deprived of every comfort, what remained 
For me but vengeance, what for him but death ? 
Edw. What hast thou done? When? Where ! 

Speak, murtheress, speak ! 
Marg. Pressed by surrounding multitudes, and 

made 
A slave, they dragged me to the conqueror's 

tent; 
There the first horrid object I beheld, 
Was the pale corpse of my poor bleeding child : 
There, as the msultipg Warwick st<^, and 

seemed 
To triumph o'er him — from my breast I drew 
A poniard forth, and pluneed it in his heart 
The astonished soldiers Uironged around him, 

seized 
And brought me here—; — now to your prayers 

again. [Elizaheik faints. 

Edw. She faints, good Suffolk ; help there ! 

help! support! 
Assist her. Lead her in. [Exit Eiizabelh, 

If it be true, 

As much I fear it is, a thousand deaths 
Were punishment too little for thy guilt : 
Thou shalt be tortured. 

Marg. Tyrant, I defy thee ! 
Thy threats appal not me: prepare your tor^ 

tures ! 
Let them be sharp and cruel as thyself, 
All that ingenious malice can suggest, 
Or power inflict, 'twill be my comfort stiU, 
They cannot be so great as those you feel. 
Edw. Guards, ta^e the monster hence ! let her 

be chained 

In some deep dungeon, dark as her own thoughts; 
There let her perish — whence, away with her ! 
Marg. Despair and horror visit thee fare- 
well 

He comes, my triumph is complete; look there ! 

[Exit. 

Enter Warwick, leaning on two soldiers. 

Warw. Where is he ? Lead me, lead me to 
mv king. 

Edw. My Warwick ! my presencr ! she shall 
bleed 
For this in every vein. 

Warw. Think not of her, 
She has no power to hurt thee ! and with guilt 
like her's, 'tis punishment enough to live : 
This is no time for vengeance ; death comes on 
With hasty strides— 'tis but a little wliile — 
A few short moments, and we part for ever. 
My friend 

Edw. i am not worthy of the name. 
For I disgraced, dishonoured, murdered thee ; 
Edward's unkindness was the cause of all : 
Canst thou forgive me ? 

Warw. O ! may Warwick's crimes 
Ne'er meet forgiveness from offended Heaven, 
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If from my soul I do not pardon, kve. 
And honour thee ! 

Edw. Away, let me support him ! 
'Tis the last ofiice I shall cTer perform 
For thee, 'my Warwick— -^Wilt thou lean upon 

roe,' 
And seal my pardon with ona kind embrace ? 
Warm. We never hated. 
Eebo, But my love "was blind. 
Warw. And blinder my resentment. 
Edw. I forgot 
Thy services. 

Wane. And I remembered not 
Thou wert mv king— My sweet Elizabeth, 
Where is she r Edward, do not keep her from me ; 
We' are no rivab now. 

Edw. Shocked at the news 
Of thy untimely fate, she sunk benekdi it, 
And fainted in these arms : I seized the occa- 
sion, 
And bade her weeping maidens bear her hence : 
This would have been a dreadful sigbt indeed. 
Eliz. [Without.] I can, I will support it. 

Warw. Ha! that voice 

Sure 'tis Elizabeth's ! 

Enter Elisabeth. 
Eiiz. O ! give me way. 
For I must see him*-0 ! my Warwidc ! 

Warw. O ! 
This is too much ! the bitterness of death 
Is to be severed dius from those we love. 
Edw. Why would you bring her here ? 

[To the Attendants. 
Warw. Elizabeth, 
Be comforted. 

Eliz. O no, it is my doom 
Never to taste of joy or comfort more : 
No ; from this hateful world will I retire^ 
And mourn my Warwick's fate, imploring Hea- 
ven, 
That I may soon wear out my little store 
Of hopeless days, and join thee in the tomb. 
Wartv. That must not be : I've done my friend 
a wrong, 
And only thou canst make atonement for it 
Thy hand, Elizabeth ; if e'er thou loved'st. 
Observe roe now — ^thine, Edward. For my sake 
Cherish this beauteous mourner, take her from 

me. 
As the last present of a dying friend. 

Edw. If aught could make the predons ph 
more dear. 
It wodd be, Warwick, that it came from tbee. 



10 ! I will guard her with a parent's i 
From every ill, watdi over and protect her; 
And, when the memory of tbee shall awake. 
As oh it will, her poignant grief^^ repel 
The rising sigh, wipe off the flowing tear. 
And strive to diarm her to foreetSlness. 

Warw. Wilt dion indeed? llien I sliaU die in 

peace. 
Eliz. Yet thou mayst live. 
Warw. Impossible : I feel 
The hand of death press cold upon my heart. 
And all will soon be o'er ; I have lived to save 
My falling country, to repent my crimes, 
Redeem my honour, and restore my king. 

Edw. Alas ! my friend, the memory of thee 
Will poison every bliss. 

Warw. All hc»]ing time, 
That closes every wound, shall pour its babn 
O'er thine. Meanwhile, remember Warwick's 

fate. 
I gave my word to Margaret, and broke it; 
Heaven is not to be mocked, it soon overtakes us^ 
And in our crime we meet our punishment. 
O, Edward ! if thou hop'st that Jengtb of days. 
And fair prosperity, shall crown thy wishes^ 
Beware of nasfflon and resentment; make 
Thy people's good and happiness thy own ; 
Discourage faction, banish flatterers, keep 
Thy faith inviolaie, and reign in peace. 
I can no more — ^My love ! Have mercy. Heaven ! 

[Diet, 

Edw. He's gone !---^ 

Eiix. And with him all my hopes of bliss. 
Edw. Let every honour, to a soldier doe, 
Attend the hero to his tomb— meanwfai]^ 
Deep in the living tablet of my heart. 
Will I engrave thy words — illustrious shade ! 
Living, thou wert my cowisellor and frieiid. 
And, dead, I will remember and obey thee. 
EUz. Warwick, farewell ! I shall not kmg 

survive thee. 
Edw. I hope thou wilt — EKzabetii, remember 
His dying charge, think on thy promise give^ 
Thou shalt remain with me, with me lament 
Our common benefactor ; we will sit 
And talk together of my Warwick's virtues, 
For I will try to emulate them all, 
And learn, by copying him, to merit tfiee. 
His great example ^all inspire my breast 
With patriot zeal, shall teach me to subdue 
The power of faction, vanqnish party rug^ 
And make me, what alone I wish to be. 
The happy king of an xmited people. 

[Efttnii otnes. 
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MEN, 
Ph4RA8VA¥£s, Uturper of Iberia^ 
Rh*dajiistus,>^ 

ZOPIRON, ) 
Tl&EAVES^j 



DEAMATIS PERSONS 

Megistus, a shepherdf preserver of Zenohia*t life. 

WOMEN. 

Zenobia, wife to Rkad^mistui, 



> coi$rtieru 



Zelmira, wife qfZopiron. 

Attendants^ Guards^ ^c 



Scene^Lies in Tharamanei camp^ on the banks of the Arases, 



ACT. I. 



SCENE L 



Zelm, Thbougb the wide camp 'tb awful so- 
iitade ! 
On ererj tent, which, at the morning^ tlawii, 
Runs with the din of anns» deep silenoe siti^ 
Adding new terrors to the dreadful scene ! 
My heart dies in me ! — hark ! with hideous roar 
The turbulent Araies foams alone, 
And rolls his torrent throuii^h yon denth of woods ! 
^s tenible to hear ! — ^wlio's there r—-Zopuon ! 

Enter Zopiron. 

ZehL My lord ; my husband !— help me; lend 

your aid ! 
Zep. Why didst thou leave thy tent?— Why 
thus afflict 
Thv anxious breast^ thou partner of my heart ? 
Why wilt thou thus distract thy tender nature 
WiUi groundless fears? Ere yonder sun diall 

visit 
The western sky, all will be hushed to peace. 
Zebn. The interval is horrid ; Ug with woe^ 
With consternation, peril, and dismay ! 
And oh ! if here, while yet the fate of nadooa. 



Sunended, hangs upon the doubtful swoid, 

If here the trembling heart thus shrink with 

horror. 
Here in these tents, in this unpeopled camp, 
Oh I think, Zopiron, in yon find of death, 
Where numbers soon in purple heaps shall 

bleed, 
What feelings there must throb in every breast ? 
How long, ambition, wilt thou sta& the earth, 
And thus lay waste mankind ! 

Zop. This day, at length. 
The warlike king, victorious Pharasmanes, 
Closes the scene of war. The Roman bands 
But ill can cope with the embattled nunrfiers 
Asia ^urs forth, a firm, undaunted host ! 
A nation under arms ! and every -bosom 
To deeds of ]^ory fired ! — Iberia the n 

Zelm, Pensh Iberia ! — may the sons of Rome 
Pour rapid vengeance on her falling ranks, 
That he, who tramjJes on the rights of nature, 
May see his vassals overwhelmed in ruin. 
May from yon field be led in sullen chains^ 
To grace the triumph of imperial Rome, 
And from the assembled senate humbly leanr 
The dictates of humanity and justice ! 
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2op. Thy generous zeal, thy every sentiment 
Charms my delighted soul. But thou be cau- 

tiousy 
And check die rising, ardour that inflames thee ! 
llic tyrant spares nor sex nor innooence.— *— 

Zebn. Indignant of controul, he spurns each 
lawy 
Each hoiy sanction, that restrains the nations. 
And forms 'twixt man and man the bond of 
peace. 

Zop. This is the tyger's den ; with human gore 
For ever floats the pavement ; with the shrieks 
Of matrons weeping o'er their slaughtered sons, 
The cries of virgins, to the brutal arms 
Of violation dragged, with ceaseless groans 
Of varied misery, for ever rings 
The dreary region of his cursra domain. 

Zelm. To muldply his crimes, a beauteous 
captive, 
The afliicted Ariana — slie — for her. 
For that fair excellence my bosom bleeds ! 
She, in the prime of every blooming grace, 
When next the glowing hour of riot cornea^ 
Shall fall a victim to his base desir es 

Zop, The bounteous gods may succour virtue 
stiU! 
In this day's battle, which perhaps ere now 
The charging hosts have joined, should Roman 

viuour 
Prevail o'er Asia's number s 

Zelm, That event 
Is all our hope. And lo ! on yonder rampart. 
Trembling with wild anxiety, she stands, 
Invokes each god, and bids her straining eye 
Explore the distant field. 

Zop, Yes, there she's fixed 

A statue of despair ! ^That tender bosom 

Heaves with no common grief— I've marked her 

oft, 
And, if I read aright, some mighty cause 
Of hoarded anguish, some peculiar woe 
Preys on her mind unseen !— But, ha ! behold. 
She faints ; her fears, too powerful for her frame. 
Sink that fhul beauty drooping to the earth. 

[Exit hastily. 

Zebn, Haste, fly, Zopiron, fly with instant suc- 
cour; 
Support her; help her; — lo! the attendant train 
Have caught her in their arms! — ^Assist her, 

Heaven, 
Assuage the sorrows of her gentle spirit ! 
Her fluttering sense returns ; — and now this way 
'Ilie ^nrgins lead her. May the aveiiging gods, 
In pity of the woes such virtue feels^ 
In pity of the wrongs a world endures, 
With power resistless arm the Roman legions, 
That tney may hurl, in one collected blow. 
Assured destruction un the tyrant^s head ! 

Enter Zenobia, leaning on two attendants, 

Zen, A little onward, still a little onward 
Support my steps 



Zelm, How fares it, m adam, now ? 

Z€n, My strength reciinis — ^I thank ye, gene- 
rous maids, 
And would I could re4]|iiit)e joii — fruitless tbaob 
Are all a wretch can give. 

First attend. The gentle oflioe 
Of mild benevolence our nature prompts^ 
Your merit too commands : — on Ariana 
We tend with willing with delighted care, 
And that delight o'erpajs us for our trouble. 

Zen, Your cares for me denote a heart that 
feels 
For others' woes. Methinks, with strength re- 
newed, 
I could adventure forth again. 

Second attend, 'Twere best 
Repose yOur wearied spirits — we will seek 
Yon rising ground, and bring the swiftest tidii^ 
Of all the mingled tumult. 

Zen, Go> my virgins ; 
Watch well each movement of the marshalled 

field; 
Each torn of fortune ; — let me know it all; 
Each varying circumstance. 

ZeL And will you thus, 
Be doomed for ever, Ariana, thus 
A willing prey to visionary ills, 
The self-consuming votanst of care ? 

Zen, Alas! Fm doomed to weep — the wrstlnw 
Heaven, 
With inexhausted vengeance, follows still, 
And each day comes with a^ravated woei. 

ZeL Yet, when Iberia'sking, when Pharasmanesi 

With all a lover's fondness 

Zen, Name him not ! 
Name not a monster horrible with blood, ^ 
The widow's, orphan's, and the virgin's tears. 

ZeL Yet, savage as he is, at sight of thee 
Each fiercer passion softens into love. 
To^ou he bends; the monarch of the east, 
Dejected, droops beneath your cold disdaui, 
And all the tyranny of female pride. ^ 

Z«n. That pride is virtue ; virtue, that aWwri 
The tyrant reeking from a brother's mnrdcr . 
Oh, Midiridates I ever honoured shade ! 
Peaceful he reigned, dispensing good arouna oaih 
In the mild eve of honourable days ! 
Through all her peopled realm Armenia felt 
His equal sway : The sunset of his power. 
With fainter beams, but undiminished S^*''?' 
Still shone serene; while everj; conscious subjectr 
With tears of praise, beheld his cahn dedinCi, 
And blessed the parting ray !— yet then, Zelnuff* 
Oh, fact accursed ! — ^yes, Pharasmanes then- 
Detested perfidy ! nor ties of blood, , 
Nor sacred laws, nor the just gpds, restrain hnn— 
In the dead midnight hour, the fell assassin 
Rushed on the slumber of the virtuous man; 
His life blood gushed ! The venerable king 
Waked, saw a brother armed against his lii^ 
Forgave him, and expired ! 

ZeL Yet wherefore open 
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Afresh the woundi^ which time long once hath 

dosed? 
This day confirms the sceptre in his hand ■■ ■ 
Zen. Confirms his sceptre — his ! ^indignant 

gods! 
Will no red yengeance, from your stores of wrath. 
Burst down to crush the tyrant in his guilt ? 
His sceptre, saidst thou ? urge that word no 



The sceptre of his son ! — ^the solemn rig^t 
Of Rhaaamistus ! Mithridates^ choice, 
That called him to his daughter's nuptial hed, 
Approved him lineal heir ; consenting nobles^ 
Tne public will, the sanction of the laws, 
All ratified his claim — ^yet curst ambition, 
Deaf to a nation's voice, a nation's charter. 
Not satisfied to fill Iberia's throne. 
Made war, unnatural war, against a son. 
Usurped his throne, and, wiUi remorseless rage, 
Pursued his life ! 

ZeL Can Arian» plead 
For such a son ? — Means she to varnish o'er 
The guilt of Rhadamistus P 

Zen. Guilt, Zelmira ! 

Ze/. Guilt that shoots horror through my ach- 
ing heart ! 
Poor lost Zenobia ! 

Zea. And do her misfortunes 
Awaken tender pity in your breast ? 

Zei. Ill-fated princess ! in her vernal bloom 
By a false husband murdered ! — from the stem 
A rose-bud torn, and in some desert cave 
Thrown by, to moulder into silent dust ! 

Zen. You knew not Rhadamistus ! Pharas- 

manes 
Knew not the early virtues of liis son. 
As yet an infant, in his tenderest years 
His father sent him to Armenia's court. 
That Mithridates' care might form his mind 
To arts, to wisdom, and to manners, worthy 
Armenia's sceptre, and 2^nobia's love. 
The world, delighted, saw each dawning virtue, 
Each nameless grace, to full perfection rising ! — 
Oh ! he was all the fondest maid could wish — 
All truth, all honour, tenderness and love ! 
Yet from bis empire thrown ! with merciless fury 
His father following — slaughter raging round, 
What could the hero in that dire extreme ! 

ZeL Those strong impassioned looks ! — some 
fatal secret 
Works in her heart, and melts her into tears. 

[Aside. 

Zen. Driven to the margin of Araxes' flood — 
No means of flight — aghast, he looked around — 
Wild throbbed his' bosom with conflicting pas^ 



And must I, then' — tears gushed and ohoaked 

his voice — j— • 
' And must I leave thee, then, Zenobia ? — must 
'Thy beauteous form' — he paused, then aimed a 

poniard 
At his great hearts— But, oh ! I rushed upon him; 



And with these arms, dose-wreathing round his 

neck. 
With all the vehemence of prayers and shrieks. 
Implored the only boon he then could gran^ 
To perish with him in a fond embrace ! 
The foe drew near — time pressed — no way was 

left 

He clasped me to his heart — together both. 
Locked m the folds of love, we plunged at once. 
And sought a requiem in the roaring flood. 
ZeL — This wondrous tale— >this sudden burst 

of passion — 
Zen. Ha ! whither has my frenzy led me ! — 

hark! 
That sound of triumph ! lost, for ever lost ! 
Ruined Armeniar— oh ! devoted race ! 

[A^ftouriih oftrumpett. 

Enter Tigranes, Soldiers^ and tome Pritonert, 

Zen. Thy looks, Tigranes, indicate thy pur- 
pose! 
The armies met, and pharasmanes conquered ; 
Is it not so } 

Tig. As yet with pent up fury 
The soldier pants to let destruction loose. 
With eager speed we urged our rapid march, 
To where the Romans, tented in the vale, 
With cold delay protract the lingering war. 
At our approach their scanty numbers form 
Their feeble lines, the future prey of vengeance. 

Zen. And wherefore, when thy sword demands 
its share 
Of havock in that scene of blood and horror. 
Wherefore returnest thou to this lonely camp ? 

Tig. With cautious eye as I explored the 
forest. 
Which rises thick near yonder ridge of moun- 
tains, 
And stretches o'er the interminable plain, 
I saw these captives in the gloomy wood. 
Seeking, witli silent march, the Roman camp. 
Impaled alive 'tis Pharasmanes' will 
They suffer death in misery of torment. 

Zen. Unhappy men! and must diey ha? 

that face, 
That aged mien ! that venerable form ! 
Immortal powers ! is it my more than father ! 
— Is that Megistus? 

Meg. Ariana here ! 
Gods r could I ever hope to see her more ? 
Thou virtuous maid ! tnou darling of my age ! 

2f n. It is — it is Medstus ! once again, 
Thus let me fall and clasp his reverend knee. 
Print the warm kiss of gratitude and love 
Upon this trembling hand, and pour the tears, 
The mingled tears of wonder and of joy ! 

Meg. Rise, Ariana, rise — almighty gods \ 
The tide of joy and transport pours too fast 
Along these withered veins — ^it is too much 
For a poor weak old man, worn out with grief 
And palsied age, it is too much to bear ! 
Oh I Ariana, daughter of affliction. 
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Have I then found thee? do I thus behold thee ! 
Now I am die content ! 

Zen, Thou best of men ! 
These joys our tears and looks can only speak. 

Meg. Yet they are cruel joys— mysterious 
heaven ! 
You bid the storm o'ercast our darksome ways ; 
You g;ild the cloud with gleams of cheering 

light; 
Then comes a breath from you, and all is vanish- 
ed! 

Zen. Wherefore dejected thus— — — 

Meg. Alas ! to meet thee 
But for a moment, and then part for ever ! 
To meet thee here, only to grieve thee more, 
To add to thy affiictjons, wound that bosom 

Where mild affiectio%- where each virtue 

dwells, 
Just to behold thee, and then close my eyes 
In endless night, while you survey my pangs 
In the approachine agony of torment 

Zen. Talk not of agony ; 'tb rapture all ! 
And who has power to tear thee mm mv heart? 

Meg: Alas ! the charge of vile imputed guilt — 

Zen. I know thy truth, thy pure exalted 

mind 

Thy sense of noble deeds — imputed guilt ! 
Oh ! none will dare — hast thou, Tigranes ? what, 
What is his^me ? blush, foul traducer, blush! 
Oh ! [to Meg^ the wide world must own thy 
every virtue. 

Tig. If in the conscious forest I beheld 
Tlieir dark complottings— — 

Zen. Peace, vile slanderer, peace ! 
Thou knowest who captivates a monarch's 

heart 

Tis I protect him— ^Ariana does it ! 
Hiou, venerable man ! in my pavillion 

111 lodge thee safe from danger oh ! this joy, 

lliis best supreme delight the gods have sent. 
In pity for whole years of countless woe. 

[Exit Zen. with Meg. 

21^. Witli what wild fury her conflicting pas- 
sions 
Rise to a storm, a tempest of the soul ! 
I know the latent cause—her heart revolts. 
And leagues in secret with the Roman arms. 

Zel. Beware, Tigranes ! that excess of joy. 
Those quick, those varied passions stroi^y speak 
The stranger has an interest in her heart 
Besides, thou knowest o|er Pharasmanes* will 
She holds supreme dominio n ■ 

Tig. True, she rules him 
With boundless swa' 



Zel. Nay, more to wake thy fears- 



The youthful prince, the valiant Teribazus, 
In secret sigh^ and feels the ray of beauty 
Through «vcry sense sof\rthrilling to hb heart 
He too becomes thy foe. 
Tig. Unguarded manj 
Whate'er he loves or hates, with generous warmth^ 
As nature prompts^ that dares he to avow, 



And lets each passion stand confessed to view; 
Such too is Anana ; bold and open. 
She kindly gives instructions to her foe, 
To mar her best designs. 

ZeiL Her foe, Tigranes ! 
That lovely form enshrines die gentlest virtues^ 
Softest compassion, unaflfected wisdom. 
To outward beauty lending higher charms. 
Adorning and adorned ! the generous prince^ 
He too — ^fiill well thou knowest Um— 4ie unites 
In the heroic mould of numly firmness. 
Each mild attractive art — on ! surely none 
Envy the fair renown that's earned by virtue. 

l\g. None should, Zehnira. Ha ! those war- 
like notes! 

Enter Teribazus. 

Ter. Each wearr soldier rest upon his aniii^ 
And wait the king^s return — Zelmira, say. 
In these dark moments of impending honor. 
How fares thy beauteous Uiend? her tender 

spirit 
But ill supports the fierce alarms of war. 

Enter Zenobia. 

Zen. Where is he ? let me fly — oh ! Pharas- 

mane s 
Methought those sounds bespoke the king's ap- 

proach-: 

Oh ! Teribazus, tell me — ^have the fates — 
This horrible suspens e 

,.Ter. I came, oright maid, 
To hush the wild emotions of thy heart 
Devouring slaughter for a while suspends 
Its ruthless rage ; as either host advanced 
In dread array, and from the burnished arms 
Of Asia's ranks redoubled sunbeams played, 
Bumine with bright diversities of day. 
Came forth an herald from the Roman camp 
With proffered terms — ^roy father deigned for 

once 
To yield to mild persuasion — in his tent 
The ambassador of Rome will soon attend him. 
To sheathe the sword, and dve the nation peace. 
Zen. But oh ! no peace for me, misfortune's 

heir! 
The wretched heir of misery ! But now 
A more than father found, yet cruel men 
Would tear him from me — generous^ generous 

prince. 
Spare an old man, whose head is white with age. 
Nor let them wound me with the sharpest pan^ 
That ever tortr"?d a poor bleeding heart ! 

Ter. Arise, my fair ; let not a storm of grief 
Thus bend to earth my Ariana's beauties ; 
Soon shall th^ all revi ve 

Zen. Tbef brought him fettered. 
Bound like a murderer ! Tignnes, h^ 
This is the author of the homi charg e 
He threatens instant death — but oh ! p^>tec^ 
Protect an innocent, a good old man, 
Or stretch me with him on the mouxnfiil Im I 
3 
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Ter. By HeaTen, whoeVr he is, since dear to 

He shaU not saflfei^-quick, direct me to him^ 
My guards shall safe inclose him. 

Zen, In my paviliion 
He waits his doo m 

Ter. Mjrself will hear the tidin«rt 
Of life, of joy, and liberty restored.—— 
And thou, artificer of ill, thou false, 
Thou vile defamer ! leave thy treacherous arts, 
Nor dare accuse whom Ariana loves. [Exit Ter. 

Zen. Zelmira, this is happiness supreme ! 
Oh ! to have met with unexampled goodness, 
To owe my all, my veiy life itself, 
To an unknown but hospitable hand, 
And thus enabled by the bounteous gods, 

To pay the vast, vast debt ^'tis ecstac^^ 

That swells above all bonnds, till the fond heart 
Ache with delight, and thus run o'er in tears. 

ZeL What must Zelmira think ? at first, your 
tongue 
Grew lavish in the praise of Rhadamistus, 
With hints obscure touching your high descent ; 

And now, this hoaiy sage is he your father ? 

My mind is lost in wonder and in doubt 

Zen. Then, to dispel thy doubts, and tell, at 
once. 
What deep reserve has hid within my heart, 

I am Zenobia — I that ill-starred wretch ! 
The daughter of a sceptered ancestry. 
And now the slave of Mithridates' brother ! 

ZeL Long lost Zenobia, and restored at 
length ! 



I am your subject ; oh ! my queen ! my sove- 
reign ! 

Zen. Thou generous friend ! rise, my Zelmira, 
rise. 
That good old man !— oh ! it was he beheld me 
Borne far away from Rhadamistus^ arms, 
Just perished, just lost !—— 
He dashed into the flood, redeemed me thence. 
And brought me back to life. My opening eyes 
Just saw Uie light, and closed agam to shun it 
Each vital power was sunk ; but he, well skilled 
In potent herbs, recalled my fluttering soul. 

ZeL May the propitious gods rewanl his care ! 

Zen. With me be saved a dear, a precious boy. 
Then in the womb concealed: he saved my 
child 

ACT 

SCENE I. 
Enter Tiorakes. 

17^. A FALSE accuser deemed! — artificer of 
fraud ! 
Those words, intemperate boy — thy phrenzy, too. 
Deluded fair ! shall cost you dear atonement. 
Yet, till occasion rise — the king approaches. 

[Grand warlike musk. 
Vol. I. 



To trace his father's loved resemblance to me. 
The dear, dear oflspring of our bridal loves. 
ZeL Oh ! blessings on him, Messings on his 

head! 
Zen. Resigned and patient I since dwelt with 
him. 
Far in the mazes of a winding wood. 
Midst hoary mountains, and deep cavemed rocks« 
But oh ! the fond idea of my lord 
Pursued me still, or in the cavemed rock. 
The mountain's brow, or pendent forest's gloom. 
The sun looked joyless down ; each lonely night 
Heard my griefs echoing through the woodland 

shade. 
My infant Rhadamistus ! he is lost ; 
He, too, is wrested from me ! — Midst the rage. 
And the wide waste of war, the hell-hound troops 
Of Pharasmanes sought my lone retreat. 
And, from the violated shades; from all 
My soul held dear, tlie barbarous ruffians tore 

me. 
And never shall the wretched mother see 
Her child again ! 

ZeL Fleavcn may restore him still 

May still restore your royal husband too 

Who knows but some protecting god 

Zen. No god. 
No guardian power was present ! — ^he is lost !— ' 
Oh, Rhadamistus ! oh, my honoured lord ! 
No pitying eye beheld thy decent form— 
The rolling flood devoured thee ! thou hast foond 
A watry grave, and the last dismal accents, 
That trembled on thy tongue, came bubbling up, 
And murmured lost Zenobia ! 

ZeL Yet be cahn; 
The gods may bring redress— even now they pve, 
To misery like thine, the heartfelt joy 
Of shielding injured virtue. 

Zen. Yes, Zelmira, 
That pure delight is mine, a ray from heaven 
That Olds afi9iction smile — All-gracious powers ! 
Make me your agent, here, to save Megistus ; 
ril bear the load of Ufe, bear all its ills, 
Till you shall bid this sad world-weary spirit 
To peaceful regions wing her happy fligh^ 
And seek my lord in the dark realms of night ; 
Seek his dear shade in every pensive grove. 
And bear him all my constancy and love. 

[Exeunt, 

II. 



A military procetnon. Enter Pbarash akcs, 4^. 
Fhar. At length, the fame of Pfaarasmane^ 
arms 
Hath awed the nations round. Rome shrinks a-t 

ghast 
With pale dismay, recalls her trembling Icj^ons^ 
And dcprecntcs the war. Oh ! what a scene 
Of glorious havoc had yon field beheld, 
5K 
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If peaceful counsels had not checked my fury ! 
Valiant Ti^^ranes, those rebellious slaves, 
Thy care detected, have they suflfered death ? 

Tig. Your pardon, sir — their doom, as yet, sus- 
pended 

The generous prince — I would not utter aught 
Should injure Teribazus— 

Phar, Ha! proceed, 
And give me all the truth. 

Tig. By his command — 
His tender nature deemed it barbarous rigour 
To urge their sentence — 

Phar. Vain aspiring boy ! 
Tell Teribazus— 

Enter Zenobia. 

Tell the unthinking princei* 

The rash presumptuous stripling, these bis arts^ 

These practices of popular demeanour, 

Are treason to his tather. Let him know. 

Through wide Armenia and Iberia's realm 

My will is fate — the slaves shall meet their doom. 

Zen. Oh ! mighty king, thus bending lowly 
down. 
An humble suppliant—^— 

Phar. Ariana here ! 
Thou beauteous mourner, let no care molest 
Thy tender bo^om ; rise, and bid thy charms 
Beam forth thy gentlest lustre, to adorn 
The glories of my triumph. 

Zen. Oh ! a wretch like me 
It best befits, thus grovelling on the earth, 
To bathe your feet with tears. 

Phar. It must not be [He raises her. 

By Heaven, renown in arms in vain attends me, 
If the loved graces of thy matchless form 
Are thus depressed and languish in affliction, 
like flowers that droop and hang their pining 

heads 
Beneath the rigour of relentless skies. 

Zen. If thou wouldst raise me from the depths 
of woe. 
Forgive those captives, whom thy fatal anger 
Adjudged to death, nor let ill-timed resentment 
Fall on the prince your son — 'twas I — my tears— 
My piercing lamentations won his heart 
To arrest their doom 

Phar. For traitors to my crown 
Does Ariana plead ? 

Zen. For mild humanity 
My suppliant voice is raised — ^I point the means 
To ada new glory to your fame m anns. 
In nought so near can men approach the gods, 
As the dear act of giving life to others. 
In feats of war the glory is divided, 
To all imparted, to each common man. 
And fortune too shall vindicate her share. 
But, of sweet mercy, the vast, vast renown 
Is all your own ; nor officer, nor soldier 
Can claim a part— the praise, the honoured praise, 
Adorns the victor ; nor is the echo lost 
'Midst shouts of armies^ and the trumpet's sound. 



He conquers even victory itself, 

Than hero more-~a blessinj^ to the world ! 

Phar. Thy eloquence disarms my stubborn 
soul. 
But wherefore urgent thus? Amidst the band. 
Is there who claims thy soft solicitude P 

Zen. A hoary sage--«las! a more than fa- 
ther 

The best of men — preserver of my being 

A blameless shepherd ! void of fmnd and guilty 
Innoxious through his life — Oh I mighty kin^ 
Spare an old man, a venerable sire ! 
Nought has your fortune greater than the power 
To serve humanity ! — shew that your heart 
Has the sweet grace, tlie generous virtue too I 

Phar. My soul relents, and yields to thy eor 
treaty, 

Thy violence of prayer— release him straigjit 

My brightest honours wait him ; honours fit 
For him who gave thee bird); for lum whose 

virtue 
Thy generous soul deems worthy its esteem. 

ien. Our humble station seeks nor pomp nor 
splendour; 
We onl^ ask, unenvied and obscure. 
To live in blameless innocence ; to seek 
Our calm retreat, embraced in depth of woods, 
And dwell with peace and humble virtue there. 

Phar. That cold disdain, which shuns admiring 
eyes. 
Attract*? tlie more, exalting every charm. 
No more of humble birth ; thy matchless beantf, 
Like gems, that in the mine conceal their lustre, 
Was formed to dignify the eastern throne. 
My sceptre, that strikes terror t(» each heart, 
Graced by thy decent hand, shall make each sub- 
ject 
Adore thy softer sway. The glorious sra 
Of Pharasmanes* love, his date of empire ^ 

With Ariana shared, henceforth beein% 
And leads the laughing hours ; but, mst, the'storm 

Of war and wild commotion must be hushed 

That mighty care now calls mc to my throne, 
To give the Roman audience ; audience fit 
To strike a citizen of Rome with awe. 
When he beholds the majesty of kings. [Going. 

Enter Teribazus. 

Ter. Dread sir, the Roman embassy approach- 
es. 
From yonder rampart, that invests your camp^ 
I heard their horses hoofs, with eager speed. 
Beat the resounding soil. 

Phar. Let them approach 

And thou, whose arrogance — ^but I forbear- 
When Ariana puxlons, my resentment 
Yields to her smiles, and looks away its rage. 
As when the crimes of men Jove's wrath de- 
mand. 
And the red thunder quivers in his hand; 
The queen of love his veni^eance can disarm 
With the soft eloquence of every charm; 
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Controol his piittions with resistless swaj, 
And the impending storm smile to serenest day. 
[Exit with hit train. 

Ter. And may I, then, once more, thou bright 
perfection, 
Ma^jT Teribazus once again approach thee. 
While thus my father, my ambitious father. 
At sight of thee forgets his cruel nature. 
And wonders how he feels thy beaaty*s power f 
Oh ! may I — but I am too importunat e 
Your looks rebuke me Arom you, and I see 
How hateful I am grown ! 

Zen. Mistake me not. 
Nor rashly thus arraign the looks of one. 

Whose heart lies bleeding here thy generous 

worth 
Is oft the live-long day my favourite theme. 
But oh ! for me, for wretched Ariana, 
The god of love long since hath quenched his 

torch, 
And every source of joy lies dead within me. 

Ter. lliat cold averted look ! but 1 am used 
To bear your scorn ; your scorn that wounds the 

deeper. 
Masked as it is with pity and esteem. 
Yet love incurable, relentless love. 
Bums here a constant flame, that rises still, 
And will to madness kindle, should I see 
That hoard of sweets, that treasury of charms^ 
Yield to another, to a barbarous rival, 
Who persecutes a son to his undoing. 

Zen, If Ariana's happiness would wound thee. 
Thou wilt ne'er have cause to murmur or repine. 
Nought can divorce me from the black despair 
To which I have long been wedded. 

Ter. Calm disdain, 
I grant you, well becomes the tyrant fair 
Whom Pharasmanes destines for his throne. 
But oh ! in pity to this breaking heart. 
Give me, in mercy, give some other rival. 
Whom I may stab-— without remorse may stab^ 
'Midst his delight, in all his heaven of bliss, 
And spurn him from the joys, that, soorpion-like, 
Shoot anguish here — ^here, through my very souJ. 

Zen. Alas ! too generous prince, the gods long 
since. 
Between us both, fixed their eternal bar. 

Ter. What say'st thou, Ariana? ha! beware, 
Nor urge me to distraction — love like mine. 

Fierce ^nerous, wild- ^with disappointment 

wild, 
May rouse my desperate rage to do a deed 
WiU make all nature shudder. Love desfused, 
Not always can respect the ties of nature ! 
Driven to extremes, the tenderest passion scorn- 
ed. 
May hate at length the object it adores. 
And stung to mad nes s no I inhuman fair, 
You still must be->in all vicissitudes, 
In all the scenes misfortune has in storey 
You still must be the sovereign of my souL 
But for ths favoured, for the happy rival, 



By Heaven, whoe'er he be, despair and phrensy • 
May strike the blow, and dasn him from your 

arms, 
A sacrifice to violated love. 

Zen. Why thus distract yourself with vain sus- 
picions ? 
You have no rival, whom your rage can mur- 
der 

None in the power of fate — Oh ! Teribazus, 
The wretched Ariana — lon^ long since— — 
My heart swells o'er — I cannot speak— a duty, 
A rigorous duty bids me ne'er accept 
Thy proffered love ; a duty, which, if known, 
Would in eternal silence seal thy vows. 
Turn all thy rage to tears, and. Oh ! my prince ! 
Bid thee respect calamities like mine. [Ejrit Ter. 
Ter. Yet, Ariana, stay — turn, turn and hear 



She*s gone, the cruel, unrelenting fair ! 
And leaves me thus to misery of soul. 

Enter Zopiuon. 

Zop. Flamminius from the Romans is arrived. 
And bears the olive branch ; the king, your fa- 
ther. 
Assembles all hb nobles— 

Ter. Say, Zopiron, 
Does Rome yield up Armenia ? 

Zop. Rome is stifi 
The scourge of lawless power — a people's rights 
The conscript fathers have resolved to shield. 
And to the lineal hcnr assert the crown. 

Ter. May the stem god of battles aid thelr 
arms, 
And fight with the deliverers of mankind ! 
Unnatural father ! that would seize my sceptre. 
Mine, as my brother's heir, and ravish, with it, 
The idol of'^my soul— but now, no more 
His tyranny prevails — to empire raised, 
'Twill be toe pride of my exulting heart 
To lay my crown at Ariana's feeL [Exit Ter. 

Zop. Unhappy prince! should Pharasmanes 
know 
His ardent passion for the captive maid, 
Alas ! his fatal rage — propitious powers ! 
May these events — ^may Home's ambassador^—p 
Oh 1 may he come with concord in his train. 
And far avert the ills my heart forebodes ! 
But lo ! Flamminius^ 

Enter Rbaoam istus. 

Welcome to these tents, 
Hie harbinger of peace ! 

Rhad. Does your king know 
Flamminius waits his leisure f 

Zop. He prepares 
To hear you, Roman ! 

Rhad. As I tread his camp, 
There is, I know not what, of horror shoots 
Through all my frame, and disconcerted reason 
Suspends her nmction— « black train of crimes^ 
Murders ai^ lusl^ and rapine, cities sacked^ 
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Nations laid waste by the destructive sword, 
A thousand ruthless deeds all rise to view, 
And shake my inmost soul, as I approach 
The author of calamity and ruin. 
Zop, Then, from a Roman, from a son of free- 
dom, 
Let the fell tyrant bear the voice of truth. 
The strong resistless strain, which liberty 
Breathes m her capitol, till his proud heart 
Shudder with inward horror at itself. 

Rhad. In Pharasmanes' camp that honest 
style ! 
Thy visage bears the characters of virtue. 
WUt thou impart thy name and quality ? 

Zop, In me you see Zopiron ! deem me not 
A vile abettor of the tyrant's guilt. 
To me Armenia trusts her saored rights; 
Hither her chosen delegate she sends me. 
At the tribunal of Iberia's king. 
To plead her cause ; an injured |)eople's cause! 
Oh ! never, never shall my native land 
Yield to a vile usurper. 

Rkad, Rome has heard 
Thy patriot toil for frcedom-*-Rhadamistus 
Has neard thy generous ardour in his cause, 
And pants to recompence thy truth and zeal. 

Zop, Oh ! name not Rhadamistus now no 

more 
The god-like youth shall bless Armenia's realm. 
The fates just shewed him to the wondering 

world, 
And then, untimeW, snatched him from our sight ! 
Rhad. And did^t thou know the prince ? 
Zop. My lot severe 
Denied that transport; but the voice of fame 
Endears his memory. 

RJuuL A time may come 
When you may meet, and both in friendship bum. 
Still Rhadamistus lives ! 

Zap. S^id'st thou, Flamminius I 
lives he ? 

RAad, Still he survives ; from death and peril 
Saved by a miotcle ! and now for him 
Rome claims Armenia. 

Zop, Claims Armenia for him ! 
For Rhadamistus claims ! and will ye, gods ! 
Still will ye give him to a nation's prayers? 

Rhad. Alas! he lives; heart-broken, desolate. 
In sorrow plunged ; abandoned to despair ! 
Zop, The righteous gods will vindicate his 
cause. 
His loved Zenobia, Mithridates' daughter. 
That every excellence — does she, too, live ? 
Have the mdulgent powers watched o'er her fate. 
And saved her for her people ? 

Rhad, There, Zopiron, 
There lies the wound that pierces to his soul. 
The sharpest pang — that rends^-^that cleaves his 

heart. 
Oh ! never more shall lovely lost Zenobia, 
That angel form, that pattern of all goodness, 
No, never more — 8lie*s|;one, for ever gone ! 



Thou would'st not think her barbaroas, cruel 

husband — 
With his own hand — the recollected tale 
Of horror shakes my frame to dissolution ! 
Her husband I — ^he ! — that dear, «that tender 

Oh I— poor Zenobia — di ! — [Falls into a swoon, 

Zop. He faints! befalls! 
Can Roman stoicism thus dissolve 
In tender pity } Rise, Flamminius, rise ; 
He stirs; he breathes; andUfe b^ns to wander 
O'er his forsaken cheek. Resume thy strength. 
And, like a Roman, triumph o'er your tears. 
Rhad. I will not be forced back to a wretched 
world. 
No ; let me — let me die. — 

Zap, His eyes reject 
The cheerfuriightr-what can tliisanjj^uish mean f 
RAad. You do but waste your pains; it is in 
vain; 
Away ! and leave a murderer to his woes. 
Zop, Why thus accuse thyself? Fll not be- 
lieve it — 
Thus let me raise thee from the earth-»> 

Rhad. Alas !— [Raing,}— 
Despair weighs heavy on me. 

Zop. Still I must 
Controul this sudden phrenz y 

Rhad. Oh ! Zopiron, 
Here, here it lies 

Zop. Unburden all, and ease 
Your loaded heart— it cannot be — thou nevep 

wert 
A murderer ! 

Rhad, Yes ! the horror of the world ! 
A murderous wretch ! the fatal Rhadamistus I 
Twas I— these felon hands ! with treacheroas 

love 
I clasped her in this cursed embrace — I bore her 
In these detested arms, and gave that beauty, 
That tender form, to the devouring waves. 
Plunge me, ye furies, in your lakes of fire ! 
Here fix, fix all your vultures in my heart ! 
And lo ! they rush upon me. [Starts ap.] See ! 

see there ! 
With racks and wheels they come ; they tear me 
piece-meal— 

Tis just, Zenobia ! I deserve it all 

[Falls upon Zopiron. 
Zop. Assist him, guardian powers ! your own 
high will 
Guides tSete events — revive, my prince, revive ! 
Rhad. Why thus recal me to despair and hor« 
ror? 
To hid me liate the li^ht, detest myself, 
Traitor to nature, traitor tu my love ! 
And yet, Zopiron, yet I am not plunged 
So far in guilt, but tfaou may^t pity me ! 
Heaven, I attest, yes, you am witness, gods ! 
I meant to perish witfi her^but the fates 
Denied that comfort-^from her circling arms 
The torrent bore me far — expiring, senseless 
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Gasping in death, the Oferflowing tide 
ImpetuoQs drove me onihe unwifthed-for shore. 
There, soon deserted by the merciiess scream, 
A band of Romans, as from Syria's frontier 
They ranged the comitry round, descried me, 

stretched, 
Pale and inanimate ; with barbarous piu, 
They lent their aid, and chained me to the radc 
Of inauspicious life ! 

Zop, For wond'rous ends 
Mysterious Providence has still reserved you, 
To circulate the happioeaB of millions^ 
A patriot prince— 

Rkad, Would they had let me perish ! 
What has a wretch, like me, to do m life. 
When my Zenobia's lost? 'tis true, my friend. 
She begged to die — but that pathetic look. 
Her tears, embraces, and those streaming eyes. 
Still beauteous in distress ! each winning grace, 
Her every chann should have forbid the deed, 
And pleaded for her life ! 

Zop. And yet, my prince. 
When self-acquitting conacienoe— — 

Rhad. Self-condemned, 
My soul is racked, is tortured — ^not her child, 
Her unborn inland the first fruit of love, 
Not even her babe could, with the voice of na- 
ture, 
Plead for itself, or for its wretched mother. 
Thev perished both ; she and her little one, 
And 1 survive to tell it. 

Zop, Let not grief 
Overwhelm your reason thus^What ! when your 

father. 
Your cruel father, reeking from the blood 
Of Mithridates— 

RhacL Noueht but death was left ; 
Yet even that last, sad refuge was debarred me ! 
E'er since, Fve lived in misery; my days 
Were coloured ftll with anguish and despair ! 
Long from the Romans I concealed my name. 
At length revealed me to a chosen friend ; 
Journeyed with him to Rome ; and, in full se- 
nate. 
Told all the dismal story of my woes. 
The conscript fathers heard, and dropt a tear — 
Then, to quick vengeance fired, dispatched their 

legions 
To wage the war ; Paulinus leads them on, 



And now to me commits this embassy. 
With fullv delegated powers from Rome. 

Zop. With one united voice Armenia calls ^ 
For Mithridates' heir ; convinced by rumour 
That thou art lost, the general ciy demands 
Your brother Teribazus— — 

Rhad. He, SiOphiron,. 
Is to these eyes a stranger. 

Zop, Hapless prince f 
A cloud of woes lies brooding o'er his head. 
A fair, a lovely captive rules his heart; 
Eler name is Ariana ; and, indeed, 
No wonder she attracts his soft regard. 
And kindles all the vehemence of love. 
The tyrant eyes her, too, with fierce desire. 
And ruin nods o'er Teribazus' head. 

Rhad, By Heaven it shall not be! Alas! I 
know 
The pang of losing whom the heart adores. 
I'll yield him up Armenia — what are crowns 
But toys of vain ambition, when the loved, 
The dear partaker of my throne b lost? 

Enter Tigbanes. 
Zop, What would Tigranes ? 



Zop, 
Tig, 



ig, Pharasmanes calls 
Flamminius to his pres 



Rhad, I attend him ; 
So tell your king 

Ttg. Instant he waits thee, Roman. [Exit Tig. 

Rhad. How my heart trembles at the awml 
meeting! 

Zop, Then summon all your strength-— the 
lapse of time 
From early youth, when Pharasmanes saw you. 
Affliction's inward stroke, that Roman garb. 
All will protect, and cloak you from detection. 

Rhad. Zopiron, yes ; in this important crisis^ 
When violated laws, and injured men. 
When my own wrongs are labouring in my heail^ 
The ^reat occasion odls for firmest vigour. 
Yes, m this interview I will maintain 
A Roman's part ; in Pharasmanes^ soul 
I'll wake the furies of detested guilt. 
And pour the rapid energy of truth. 
Till even to himself his cnmes are known. 
And the usurper tremble on his throne. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT m. 



SCENE L— Pharasmanes on his throne ; Ti- 
OBAKES, Zopiron, Officers^ S^c 

Phar, Wkerr is this bold republican from 
Rome? 
This enemy of kings ? Tigranes, thou 
Bid the plebeian ente r ■ Pharasmanes 

Voudisafes him audience. 



Enter Flamminius. 

Phar, Now, Flamminius, say. 
What motive brings vou to Araxes^ banks. 
To wage this slow, this philosophic vrar? 

Rhad, By me, unworthy of the important 
charge. 
By me, unequal to the arduous theme, 
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The conscript fathers here explain their conduct. 
And iustify the ways of Rome to kingit. 

Phar, Itomany thou ma/st declaim with ail thy 
pomp 
Of idle eloquence. 

Rhad. No power of words. 
No graceful periods of harmonious speech 
Dwell on my lip — the only art I boast 
Is honest truth, unpolished, unadorned : 
Truth, that informs you, to usurp a crown. 
For dire ambition to unpeople realms, 
Are violadons of each sacred law, 
And bid the Roman eagle, winged with vengeance. 
To the Araxes* margin bend her flight. 
To tell destruction it shall rage no more. 

Phar. And dares Paulinus' soldier, darest 
thou, slave, 
Thus offer vile indignihr, and mouth 
The language of vour rorum to a king ? 

BAofL ^me knows^ and ovens you as Iberia's 

Bnt not Armcma's. 
Phar. Ha! 

Rhad, The assembled senate 
Acknowledges vour vast renown in arms, 
And honours the unshaken fortitude 
Even of a foe — ^but, sir, the fortitude, 
Whose brutal ra^ lays nations desolate. 
It is the glory of imperial Rome 
To humble and subaue — it is the ^lory 
Of Romc^ that spares the vanquished, 'tis her 

pride 
To set the nations free; to fix the bounds 
Of the fell tyrant's power; to trace the circle 
From whi^fi he must not move. These are the 

arts. 
The bri|(ht prerogative of Ronke— of Rome, 
The mistress of the world, whose conquering 

banners 
O'er Asia's realms so oft have waved in triumph^ 
And made even kings her subjects— 
Phar. Ha ! vain Doaster ! 
Rhad. Made oriental kings, short by the knee 
Accept their crown, with tears of joy accept it. 
And be the viceroys of a Roman senate. 

Phar. And this to Pharasmanes ? has not 'yet 
A train of conquests taught you to revere 
This good right arm in war? This arm the Par- 

thians 
Have felt with fatal overthrow — no spoil, 
No trophies won from me have graced their tri- 
umphs ; 
No friends of mine were harnessed to their char 

riots; 
No captive chief, like your pwn mangled Crassus, 
There roams a sull^ ghost, and c^ls for ven- 
geance. 
For vengeance still unpaid, and calls in vain 
For the sad funeral rites. Would Rome pre- 
sume 
To wrest Armenia from me — lo ! my banners, 
From frosty Gaacatns to Phaais' banks, 



Wave high in air, and shadow all the land. 
Call your embattled legion»---or does Rome, 
All-conquering Rome, that mistress of the worid. 
Does she at length, by her ambassadors^ 
Negotiate thus the war? 

Rhad. Rome, sir, commands . 
The subject world, for she adores the gods^ 
And their alUpowerful aid. 

Phar. Would'st thou dispute 
My lawful claim,~*ann thee with sword and fire. 
Not with vain subtleties and idle maxims. 
Armenia's crown is mine^— derived to me, 
Heir to a brother, and a son deceased. 

Rhad, And can a murderer, ca»the midnight 
ruffian 
Prove himself heir — by the assassin's stab? 

Phar. Thou base reviler ! 

\Came$forwardf and drawt hU $ahre. 

Tig. Moderate your fiiry. [hMing Aim.} 

It were unjust— 

Zi}p. The character he bear s ■ 
The laws of nations 

Phar. Thou base insolent ! 
Who dar'st to wound the ear of sacred kings 
With a black crime, that's horrible to nature ! 

Rhad. Yes, horrible to nature ! — ^yet the work! 
Has heard it all — thou art the man of blood ! 
A brother's blood yet smokes upon thy hand — 
Not his white age, his venerable looks. 
Not even his godlike virtues could withhold thee ! 
Gashed o*er with wounds^ he falls, — he bleeds^ 

he dies. 
Without a groan he dies !--4hat is thy woik; 
Tliine, murderer ! thine ! 

Phar. No more— the hand of heaven 
Shook from the blasted tree the withered fruit. 

Rhad. Forbear the impious strain — it is the 
stile 
Ambition speaks, when for a crown it stalM, 
Then dares, with execrable mockery, dares 
Traduce the governing, all-righteous mind. 

Phar. He harrows up my soul! — and do8| 
thou think 
A madman's ravings 

Rhad. Since that hour accursed 
Hast thou not plunged thee deeper still in guilt ? 
Your son-— your blameless so n - 

Phar. His crimes provoked 
A father's wrath*-rhis and Zenobia's crimes \ 

Rhad. She too — untimely lost — ^unbidden tears. 
Forbear to stream, nor quite unman me thus ! 

Phar. In tears ! — by Heaven, thou woman- 
hearted slave. 
Those coward symptoms have some latent spring 
That lies oonoealed within that treacfaerocB 
heart 

Rhad, They are the tears humanity lets fall. 
When soft-eyed beauty dies, untimely slain. 
But to avenge her deam, arrayed in terror. 
The Roman legions 

Phar. Lead them to the charge. 
Thou« quit my camp : Ify when yon sun descends 
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Thou lingerest here, the title of ambasaador 
Shall nought avail to save thee from my fury. 

Rhad, E'er that^ resign Armenia. Till the 
close 
Of day, I give thee leisure to revolve 
The vengeance Rome prepares — ^Thou know'st 
With wluit a ponderous arm her hardy sous 
Lift the avenging spear. Be timely wise, 
Nor dare provoke your fate. [Exit Rhad, 

Phar. Roman, farewell ! 
Do thou, Tigranes, issue forth my orders 
From tent to tent, that each man stand prepared 
For the dead midnight hour — ^with silent march 
Then will I pour, with ruinous assault. 
Upon the astoni^d foe ; my horses hoofs 
Imbrue in blood, and give to-morrow's sun 
A spectacle of horror and destruction. 
]H€ oicendi his throne^and the hack tcenedout. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Zenobia and Megistus. 

Zen. Oh I tell me all, Megistus ; let me hear 
All that ccMicems my child, my blooming boy, 
My little Rhadamistus — is he safe ? 
Give me the truth — do not deceive a mother. 
Who doats upon her babe — is my child safe? 

Meg» Dry up your tears — I cannot bear to 
see you 
Afflicted thus— your infant hen/s safe — 
You may belief e your faithful, old Megistus-^— 

Zen. I do believe thee ; but excuse my weak- 
ness. 
My fluttering fears for ever paint him to me 
By ruiEans seized, and, as he sees the knife 
Aimed at his little throat, in vain imploring 
For me, by nanoc, and begone my assistance, 
While far, far off, his miserable mother 
No aid can give, nor snatch him to her heart. 

Meg. I never yet deceived you by yon 

heaven 
The prince still lives — when I regained my cot- 

Afler the toils of many a weary day, 

I found him there— but grieved, and wondering 

much 
Where his dear mother was. 

Zen. Megistus, tell me, 
Oh ! tell me each particular; his looks, 
AH his apt ouesuons, his enchanting words ; 
For I could hear of him for ever— Toveiy youth ! 
His father's image blooming in his boy ! 
Through seven revolving years my only comfort ! 
When from my eyes the sudden sorrows gushed, 
How would he look, and ask his wretched mother 

What meant those falling tears ? alas ! even 

now 
I see him here before me — did my child 
Think his poor mother lost? 

Meg. At first he seemed 
To pine iu thought at your iont^ weary absence,* 
And many a look he cast^ that plainly spoke 



His little bosom heaved with various passions. 
Still would he seek you in each well-known 

haunt, 
Each bower, eadi cavern, like the tender fawi^ 
That through the woodland seeks its mother lost^ 
Exploring SH around with anxious eye, 
And loolung still unutterable grief. 
Lonely and sad, and stung with keen regret 

Zen. Did my child weep? — ^not much, I 
hope 

Meg. With soothing tales 
I laboured to beguile him from his sorrow ; 
I promised your return ; a gentle smile 
Brightened his anxious look; he siehed content. 
And then I led him to a safer dwelling, 
Among the shepherds of the Syrian vale. 
Who SlX have sworn to guard him as their own^ 
And in due season lead him to the Romans. 

Zen. Oh, may those shepherds know the kind- 
est influence 
Of the indulgent heavens ! Yet, why not stay 
To guard him ? but Til not compliun ; on me 
Your cares were fixed. Oh ! tell me bow the gods 
Watched over all tliy ways, and brought thee to 

me! 
Where hast thou lived these many, many days ? 

Meg. In bitterness of soul Fve lived, thy fate^ 
Thy tender form deep imaged in my breast ! 
I ranged the banks wnere the Araxes flows, 
But bring, alas ! no tidings of your lord. 
Heart-broken, wearied out, I measured back 
My feeble steps, but thou wert ravished thence! 
For thee, I traversed hills and forests drear; 
Thee I invoked, that every cavemed rock, 
Each vale, each mountain echoed with thy name. 

Zen. And here at length you find me; liere, en- 
compassed 
With all the worst of ills ; henoe let us fly 
To the blessed Syrian valley, where my child 
Wins with his early manhood every heart. 
And calls for me, and chides this iong delay. 

Meg. Vain the attempt; one only way is left: 
Revesu thee to the ambassador of Kome. 
Safe in his train, thou ma/st escape this place, 
And gain Paulinus' camp ; Zenobia, known, 
Will meet protection there. 

Zen. The gods inspire 
The happy counsel. Ha ! Tigranes comes ! 
Retire, Megistus. [He goes out!] A gay dawn of 

hope 
Beams forth at length, and lights up day within 
me. 

Yig. Hail princess, destined to imperial sway^ 
To grace with beauty Pharasmanes' throne ! 
By me, the impatient king requests you'll &l 
Tne happy nuptial hour. 

Zen. Thou inight'st as well 
Command me wed the forked liditning*s blaze, 
That gilds the storin, and be in love with horror. 

Tig. Take heed, rash fair! an eastern mo- 
narcirs love. 
Ardent as his, must not be made the sport 
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Of tyrant beaaty. When a rival dares 
Oppose his sovereign's wish—-* 

Zen. Does Pharasmanes, 
Say, does your king permit his spies of state, 
Tliat curse of human kind, to breathe their whis- 
pers 
In his deluded ear ? 

T^g, Full well 'tis known 
That Teribnzns bids you thus revolt, 
And draws your heart's allesiance from your king. 

Zen. Thou vile accuser? — ^if the prmce's vir- 
tues 
Have touched my bosom, what hast thou to urge? 
What if a former hymeneal vow 
Has bound my soul ?— -what if a father, sir, 
A father, dear as my heart's purple drops, 
Enjoin a rigid duty ne'er to snare 
The throne of Mithridates with a murderer } 

Tig, Madam, those words 

Zen, Thou instrument of ill ! 
Who still art ready with a tale suborned, 
And if thou art not perjured, dar'st betray ; — 
Awa^, and let thy conscience tell the rest. [Exit 

T\g, Vain haughty fair ! — thou hast provoked 
my rage 
By wroncs unnumbered ; but for i^U those wrongs, 
Soon shall inevitable ruin seize thee. 

Enter Rhadamistus. 

Rhad, Perhaps, ere this, your king's tumultuous 
passions 
Sink to a calm, and reason takes her turn. 
Then seek him, sir, and bear a Roman's message. 
The terms of peace humanity suggests. 
Tell him, Flamminius wishes to prevent 
The rage of slaughter, and the streams of blood, 
Which else shall deluge yonder crimson plains. 

Hg, Already, Roman, his retolve is fixed. 
War, horrid war impends. 

Rhad, And yet, in pity 
To human kind, to the unhappy millions 
Who soon shall die, and with their scattered bones. 
Whiten the plains of Asia; it were best 
To sheathe the sword, and join in Rome's al- 
liance. 
Wilt thou convey my message ? 

Tig. I obey. [Exit. 

Rhud, May some propitious power inspire his 
heart, 
And touch the springs of human kindness in him. 
Else, against whom, amidst the charging hosts, 
Must Rhadamistus' sword be levelled? — ha! — 
Spite of his crimes, he is my father still ; 
And must this arm, against the source of life, 
Nay, more, perhaps against a brother too — 
A brother still unknown ! — he, too, may die 
By this unconscious hand ! — this hand, already 
Inured to murder whom my heart adores ! 
My brother, then, may bleed ! and when in death. 
Gasping he lies, and pours his vital stream, 
Then, in that moment, shall the generous youth 
Extend his arms, and^ with a piteous look, 



Tell me, a brother doth forgive his murderer ! 
Gods ! yon have doomed me to the blackest woe^ 
To be a wretch abhorred, author of crimes 
From which my tortured breast revolts wiili hor- 
ror ! — 
Who's there ? — A youth oomes forward. — ^Now be 

firm, 
Be firm my hearty and guard thy fatal secret ! 

Enter Teribazus. 

Ter, Illustrious Roman, if misfortune's soi^ 
A wretched, ruined, miserable prince, 
M^ claim attention. 

Rhad. Ha, can this be he ! 
The graces of his youth> each feeliiig here, 
Here, at my heartstrings, tell me 'tis my brother ff 

[Aside. 

Ter, I see you are moved, and I intrude too 
far. 

Rhad. Pursue your purpose; warmest friend- 
ship for you 
Glows in this breast. 

Ter. Though Pharasmanes' fury 
Maintains a fixed hostility with Rome, 
Blend not the son with all a fathei's crimes. 

Rhad. Go on ; I pant to hear. 

Ter, My father's cruel^ 
Each day breaks out in some new act of horror. 
Nor lets the sword grow cool from human blood. 
First, in his brotlier's breast he plunged it ; then^ 
Inflamed to fiercer rage, 'gainst his own son. 
Oh, Rhadamistus 1 thou much injured prince f 

Rhad, And didst tltou love that brother ? 

Ter, Generous Roman, 
He lived far hence remote ; I ne'er beheld him. 
But the wide world resounded with his fame. 

Rhad. Hold, hold my tears !--Oh ! they wiU 
burst their way 
At this his virtuous tenderness and love ! [Atide, 

Ter, And dost thou weep too^ Roman ? 

RhaiL From such horror, 
And so much cruelty, my nature slurinks» 
Whatever purpose rolls within thy breast, 
Boldly connde it Shall I, armed with vengeance 
Assault the purple tyrant in his camp ? * 

Or wilt thou jom my steps ? then, in the front 
Of a brave veteran legion, head the war. 
Seek the usurper 'midst his plumed troops, 
And thus avenge mankind ? 

Ter, No ; far from me, 
Far be the guilt of meditating aught 
Against the life from whence my being sprung. 
Let him oppress me, — he's a parent still ! 

Rhad, He rives my heart ! Oh ! what a lot is 
mine i [Aside. 

Ter. Not for myself I fear ; but oh ! Flammi- 
nius, 
A lovely captive, — ^'tis for her I treml^le ; 
For A nana, for that sweet perfection ; 
She is her sex's boast ! — her gentle bosom 
Fraught with each excellence f— her form and fea- 
ture'. 
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Touched by the hand of eleeanoe ; adorned 
By every grace, and cast in beauty's mould ! 
ner^ Pharasmanes means to nman from me. 
But thou convey her hence — 'tis all 1 ask. 

Rhadi By Heaven I will !^— do thou, too, join 
our flight; 
AnHenta shall be thine, and that sweet maid 
Reward thy goodness with connubial love, 
Adorn thy tltfon^ and make a nation blessed ! 

Ter. Make Anana hap|»y ! bear her hence, 
And save those bright unviolated charms 
From Pharasmanc^ power! When wished-for 

peace 
Settles a iarrii^ worid, Flamminius, then, 
Then will I s^ thee. Wilt thou then resign 
her? 

Rhad. Yes, then ; as pure as the unsullied snow, 
That never felt a sunbeam; then Til give her 
Back to thy faithful love. 

Ter^ Thou generous Roman ! 
In gratitude I bow-^-she's here at hand ; 
A moment brings her to you, while at distance 
1 watch each avenue, each winding path. 
That none intrude upon your privacy. [Exit. 

Rhad. At length iVe seen my brother; know 
how much 
He differs from his father : he shall seek 
The Roman tents ; V\\ there disclose myself; 
. There will embrace him with a brother^ love. 
Oh ! how the tender transport heaves and swells, 
Till, thuS| the fond excess dissolves in tears ! 

Enter Mecistus, leading Zenobia. 

Zen. Alas! my heart forebodte I know not 

what 
Meg. Dispel each doubt — ^this is }our only re- 

fujfe. 
Zen, Tnott generous Roman — ^if distress like 
mine — 

If an unhappy captive may approach thee 

Rhad, To me affliction s voice — ye powers of 
Heaven ! 
That air ! those features ! that remembered 
glance! 
Zen. If thus a wretch's presence can alarm 

you— 
Rlhad. The music of that voice ! such once she 
looked! 
And if I had not plunged her in the stream, 
I could persuade myself — >- 

Zen. Those well known accents ! 
Those tender soft regards !-^nay, mock me dot ! — 
I could not hope to see thee I teU me, art thou 
That once adored !— oh ! 

[Faintt into Megi$tu^ arm$. 
Meg. Ah ! her strength forsakes her-^ 
Support her. Heaven \-^Catche» her in hi$ amu. 

Rhad. Ye wonder-working gods ! 
Is this illusion all ? or does your goodness 
Indeed restore her? — if I do not dream, 
If this be true,— oh ! let those ang^l eyes 
Open to life, to love, and Rhadamistus. 
Vol. I, 



Meg. What further miracles doth Heaven pre- 
pare? 
Zen. Forgive my weakness — the aixvpainted 
ima^e 
Of my iove(i lord— «nd see ! — again 'tis present ! — 
That look, that speaks the fond impassioned soul ! 
Yes, such he was ! — oh I art thou^tell me— 

say- 
Art thou restored me ?s>-art di6u Rhadamistus ? 
Rhad. I have not murdered her I — ^benignaut 
gods! 
I am not (piilty^^mv Zenobia lives ! 

Zen. It IS my lord ! Oh ! I can hold no longer, 
But, thus delighted, spring to his embrace. 
Thus wander o'er him wi3i my tears and kisses^ 
And thus, and thus, — speak my enraptured soul. 
Rhad. She lives ! she Uv6s ! what kind pro* 
tectinffgod, 
Long lost, and long lamented, gives thee back, 
Gives me to view thee, and to hear thy voice, 
With joyto ecstacy, with tears to rapture ? 
Zen. This good old man — ^'cwas be preserved 

me for vou. 
Meg. Ob ! day of charms ! Oh ! unexpected 
hour! 
I have not lived in vain — these gushing eyes 
Have seen their mutual transports I 

Rhad. Generous friend ! 
Come to my heat — Zenobia's second father f 
Zen. Thou art indebted more than thou can'st 
pay him ; 
Indebted for our infant babe preserved. 
The blossom of our joys ! thou can'st not think 
Qow much he looks, and moves, and talks like 
thee. 
Rhad. Oh ! mighty gods ! it is too much of 
bliss. 
Too exQuisite to bear ! these barbarous hands 
Had well nigh murdered both my wife and child ! 
Wilt thou forgive me ! Oh ! my best delight. 
Wilt thou receive a traitor to your arms ? 
Wilt thou, Zenobia? 

Zen. Will I ? gracious Heaven ! 
Thou source of all my comfort ! 

Meg. Ha! beware, 
Beware my prince ! but now with hasty step 
I saw Tigranes dreling yonder tent 

Rhad. The ambassador of Rome he seeks, on 
business 
Of import high-^I will prevent his speed — 
And must I, then, so soon depart, Zenobia? 
Zen. Hence, quickly hence ! anon we'll meet 

again— 
Rhad. Yes, we will meet ; the gods have given 
thee tome, 
And they will finish their own holy work. [Frit, 
Meg. My prayers are heard at length — ^Zeno* 
bia still 
Shall be Armenia's quem. 

Zen. Oh ! good Megistus, 
Heaven has been bounteous, and restored my 
lord. 

6L 
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With him Fll fij, wrapt in the ^loom of night; 
And thou, Megistus, tnou shalt join oar fli^t ; 
Placed near his throne, thy generous zeal shall 
share 



The bri^t reward of all thy toil and care ; 
While I, redeemed at length from fierce alarms, 
Forget my woes in Rhadamistos^ arms. {^Egeuni. 



ACT IV. 



SCENfi I. 

j^nter Rhadamistus and Teribazus. 

Ter. Thou art a friend indeed, thon generous 
man ! 
The best of friends, to save such innocence^ 
That lovely virgin bloom ! the pious act 
Shall to remotest time transmit thy name, 
Ennobled by humanity and virtue. 

Rhad. Alas ! no praise I merit; 'tis a deed 
That loses virtue's name— ^ 

Ter. Flamroinius, no ! 
Thou shalt not derogate from worth like thine. 
But oh ! beware, my friend, and steel thy heart 
Against the sweet iilapse of gentler passions. 
To love her were such treachery ! By Heaven ! 
It were a fraud of a more damned hue — 
A fraud to sacred friendship \ but my Soul 
Rejects the mean suspicion — thou art just. 
And Ariana shall be mine again ! 

Rhad, If, when the tumult of the war is pas- 
sed,- 

You then persist to claim her 

Ter. Then persist ! 
When I do not persist— ^whene'er my heart 
Forgets the fona idea — ha ! take heed — 
Your colour dies by fits, and now, again. 
It flushes o'er your cheek — if beauty's power 
Can waken soft desire — and sure such beauty 
May warm the breast of stoic apathy—- 
If thou can'st love, resign the trust at once. 
For Oh ! to lose her, to behold those charms, 
That all-perfection yielded to another, 
Were the worst agony, the keenest stab 
That ever pierced a lover to the soul. 
The thougnt, the very thought inflames to mad- 
ness ! 
Rhad. [Aside.] Not till the fever of his nund 
subsides. 
Must I reveal me — the disclosure, now, 
Would to his phrenzy give a whirlwind's wing, 
And bury all m ruin— 3et her, then. 
Yes, Tenbazus, let the blooming maid, 
Still in this camp, a voluntary captive — 
Since you will have it so— since weak mistrust 
Can taint a noble spirit— let her here 
Teach that rare beauty to display its charms, 
Its various graces ; bid those radiant eyes 
Dart their quick glances to the tyrant's soul. 
Inflame his hot desires, and half absolve them. 
Ter. Madness and horror ! no ! .haste, fly, be- 
gone, 
And give her hence safe conduct; I can trust 
To firman continence — ^your Scipio's praise 



Shall be the theme of fame's eternal lip ! 

Rhad. Thou, too, attend her steps; watdi all 

her ways ; 
When we have reached the Roman sanctnary. 
Then shall such wonders to thy listening ear — 
The web which fate has wov e b eware my 

friend— 
Tigranes comes — ^what would'st thou, sir? 

Enter Tigranes^ 
Tig. The king 

Grants you one parley more even now, this 

way 

He bends his steps- ^remote from all, be 

mtens 
To hold a private conferenc^-*-^ 

Rhad. Rome's ambassador 
Attends his pleasure. [Exit Tigranes, 

Ter. I must hence, Flamminius— 
Farewell ! yet, ere thou goest^ I still must crave 
Another inteniew — farewell ! remember, 
My love, mv life, my all, depend on thee. [JLni. 
Rhad. Ah ! luckless prince ! how lost m er- 
ror's maze ! 
Blindly he wandefs, and love's sweet delusion 
Infuses its enchantment through his heart ! 
But when removed from Pharasmanes' power. 
He learns my prior claim, his generous frieiid- 

ship 
Will bound with transport at a brodier's joys, 
And with a warmth of sympathy partake thcni. 
But ha ! My father ! Grant me strength, ye 

powers, 
To meet the dread encounter ! 

Enter Phaaasmanes. 
PhoTi Once a^ain. 
Ere you depart, if Pharasmanes deign 
To treat, and thus expostulate with Rome, 
'Tis to thy prayers I grant it. 

Rhad* Rome had rather 
Persuade than conquer ; her well-balanced jus- 
tice— 
Phar, No more of Roman justice^^-^blaxon 
not 

Virtues you ne'er have practised ^witfa the 

name. 
The specious name of love for human kind. 
You sanctify the insatiate rage of conquest, 
And where the sword has made a solitude. 
That you proclaim a peace. Even now yoor 

views 
Stand manifest to si^ht — to thae 'tis known 
That Rhadamistus hves ! 
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RkatL How, Sir! can he — 
Does that unhappy prince— 

Phar. Thou false dissembler ! — 
YeSy in thy heart the fatal secret's lodged ! 

Rhad. Sir; if your son — if you will search his 
heart — 

Phar, From certain fumtiTes I have learned it 
all- 
in yonder camp, concealed from vulgar eyes> 
To war against his father still he lives ! 
Why dost thou droop dejected ? something lurks 
Beneath that burning blush — 

Rhad. That burning blush 
Glows on m^ cheek for thee — I know your son, 
And know him unsusceptible of guilt 

Phar, Then, Roman^ mark my words; would*st 
thou prevent 
The carnage fate prepares on yonder plains, 
Go^ tell Paulinus I will treat of terms 
With him, who brings me Rhadamistus' head. 

Rhad* Your own son's head ! 

Phar, Why dost thou g^ so earnest ? 
Why those emotions struggling for a vent? 

Rhad, Amazement checks my voice, and, lost 
in wonder, 
I view the unnatural father, who would bathe 
His hands in bloody in a son's blood — a son 
Who pants, with ardour pants, on terms of 

peace. 
To sheathe the sword, and with a filial hand 
To throw a veil over a father's crimes. 

Phar, By Heaven 'tis false — ^has he not dared 
to league 
With my determined foes ? even to the senate. 
To every region where his voice could pierce, 
Has he not led with the delusive story r 
With grief and loud complaints intiamed the 

world ? 
And even now, does not the stripling come 
To the Araxes' banks with B.ome in arms } 

Rhad, Hiough urged by dire constraint, yet 
Heaven can witness 
His strong reluctance. 

Phar. Let the rebel know 
He never shall ascend Armenia*^ throne. 

Rhad, And shall destru<;tioii, with her horrid 
train. 
Stalk o'er the land? 

Phar. Yes ! let destcuction loose ! 
Tis Pharasmaues' glory. 

Rhad. Can the rage. 
And the wild tmnult of destructive havoc 
Administer delight? alas ! the day 
That deluges the land with human bloody 
Is that a day of glory ? 
I, sir, have traversed o'er the field of death. 
Where war had spent its rage. Had -st thou beheld 
That scene of horror, where uimunkbered wretches. 
In mangled heaps^ by weltering in their gore; 
Where the fond father, in the easp of death. 
Wept for his children ; where uie lover sieh^ 
For her, whom never more his eyes shoqld view; 



Where various misery sent forth its groans : 
Had'st thou beheld that scene, the touch of 

nature • 

Had stirred within thee, and the virtuous drop 
Of pity gushed unbidden from thy eye. 

Phar. Enervate slave ! here ends all further 
parley. 
Go tell your general, tell your Roman chiefs, 
The father claims his son. — Have we not heard 
How your own Brutus to the lictor's sword 
Condemned his children ? and would Rome dis- 
pute 
A king's paternal power ? let them yield up 
The treacherous boy, or, terrible in arms, 
Shall Pharasmanes overwhelm their legions, 
Mow down their cohorts, and their mangled 

limbs 
Give to the vulture's beak. 
Rhad. And yet reflect — 
Phar. Roman, no more. 
Rhad. Unwilling, I withdraw ; 
A father's stem resolve the son shall mourn, 
And with a pang of nature shall behold 
The Roman eagle dart like thunder on thee. 

[Exit. 
Phar. Away, and leave me, slave ! to-morrow*s 
sun 
Shall see my great revenge — mean time, I give 
The gentle hours to love and Ariana. 
What, ho ! Tigranes I 

J^nter Tigranbs. 

Phf^r, Does the subbom fair 
Yield to my ardent vows ? 

Tig. She mocks your passion, 
And gives to Teribazus all her smiles. 

Pfuir, By Heaven ! even love itself shall bo 
my slave ! 
Yet love like mine requires her soft consent. 
And will not riot o'er her plundered charms. 
Quick, bring her father to me ■ 

Tig. By your orders 



At hand Megistus waits your sovereign will. 

[Exit. 
Phar. Bring \dm before us — ^wise and prudent 
age 
Will ple^ my cause, and second my desires. 

^nter Megistus. 

Meg, Dr^d sir — a blameless, a distressed 
old man. 
Of guilt unconscious 

Phar. Whatsoe'er thy ^uilt, 
A smil^ from Ariana expiates all. 

Meg, Believe me, sir, I never have offended ; 
She was my sole delight ; my age's comfort ; 
For |ier I lelt more than a parent's love- 
But 'n^dst the troubles that distract the land 
I lost her. In despair, with yearning heart, 
I ranged the country round in fond pursuit, 
lliis is my crime ; sure 'tis no crime to love 
Such blooming innocence ! 
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Phar, Dispel thy fean. 
Thy love for Ariana speaks thy virtucr 
Tliat graceful form, that symmetry of shape. 
That bloom, those features, those loTe-darttng 

eyes, 
All, all attract, that there each fond admirer 
Could ever gaze, enamoured of her charms. 

Mr^. Alas ! whate'er the symmetry of shape, 
Whate 'or the grace that revels in her features^ 
Glows in her bloom, or sparkles in her eje, 
They all are transient beauties, soon to nde, 
And leave inanimate that decent form. 
Inward affliction saps the vital frame, 
Incurable affliction ! fixed in woe 
(ier eyes for ever, motionless and dim. 
Gaze on the fancied image of her husband. 

Phar. Her husband ! 

Meg, Yes ; a husband severed from her 
By fatal chance ! him she for ever sees 
With fancy's gushing ^e, and seeks him still 
In fond excursions of delusive thou^t 
^he pines each hour, and even in blooming dies; 
As drooping roses, while (lie worm, unseen, 
preys on £eir fragrant sweets, still beauteous 

look, 
And waste their aromatic lives in air. 

Phar. llie rose, transplanted to a warmer sl^y. 
Shall raise its languid head, and all be well. 

Meg. Her husband stillsorvives, and farremote 
He wanders in Armenia's real m 

Phar, No more 
To call her his ! by all mv promised joys, 
His doom is fixed ! do thou straight seek thy 

daughter. 
My loveliest Ariana ; in her ear 
Breathe the mild accents o£ a father's voice. 
And reconcile her heart to love and me. 

Meg. Your pardon, sir; it were not fit my 
voice 
Should teach her to bf tray her holv vows. 

Phar. When Pharasmanes speaks — 

Meg. My life is his, 
And when he wills it, 'tis devoted to hi mv - 
But, sir, though poor, my honour still is mine; 
Tis aU that Heaven has given me, and that gift 
The gods expect I never should resign. 

Phar. And dost thou hesitate ? what, when a 
crown 
Invites thy daughter to imperial splendour t 

Meg. Oh ! not for me such splendour ! I have 
lived 
My humble days in virtuous poverty. 
To tend my flock, to watch each rising flower, 
Each herb, eaph plant that drink» the morning 

dew. 
And lift my praise to the just gods on high — 
These were my habits, these my only cares; 
These hands sufficed to answer my desires, 
And having nought, yet nought was weoiting to 
me. 

phar. Away, thou slaye ! I would not quite 
despise the e 



Or yield your daughter, or my swiftest rengeaiice 
Falls on thy hoary head — a-rnqnarch's love 
Shall seize her trembling to his eager arms, 
Then spurn her back a prey to wan despair. 
Till bitter anguish bUsteach withered chann, 
And rave in vain for love and empire scorned! 

[Erit, 
Meg. Fell monster, go ! inexorable tjmai ! 
Periiaps I shQuld have soothed his lion rage 
With feigned complianop^ha ! — wUj sodden 

Enter Zenobia, 
Zen* The important hour, Megistoi^ now ap- 
proaches. 
Lo ! the last blushes of denerdng day 
But feebly streak yon dim borizon's verge. 
My Rhadamisttts comes to guide my step o 
Through devious paths seek thou Zppiron'a tent; 
Thus we shall lull susjudon. 

Meg. I obey; 
May guardian angels spread their wings around 
thee ! [Exit, 

Zen, Ye^ the blessed godsy who, through the 
maze of fate. 
Have led us once again to meet in life. 
Will prove the Iriends of virtue to the last 
Ha ! Xeribazus comes ! 

Enter Tebibazvs. 
Ter. And is it given 
Once more to see thee here ? dost thou avoid me } 
Dqst thou despise me in this tender moment, 
When my soul bleeds with anguish at the tliou^t 
Of parting with th^? Ariana! 

Unhsqppy prince ! Oh ! fly me ; shun me ; deadi 
And ruin follow — one short moment's stay 
Will rouze your father's rage. 

Ter. My father's rage 
Already has undone me— ah ! in tears ! 
And do they fall for me ? does that soft agh 
Heave for the lost, afflicted Teribazus? 

Zen. Yes, the tear fidls, and the s^ heave^ 
for tiiee ; 
Thy elegance of mind, the various graces 
That bloom around tHee, and adorn the hero^ 
Nay, other tics there are which strongly plead, 
And bid )ne tremble for thee. 
And yet — sad recompense for all thy friendshipy 
To warn thee hence, to bid thee shun my vrays. 
Is all tlie gratitude I now can oiSbr. 

Ter, Thus must we part? 

Zen, A rival is at hand. 
Here in the camp~^an unexpected rival, 
Sent l^y the godch— the idol of my soul ! 

Ter. What sa/st thou, Ariana? has anothe 
Usurped thy heart? Unkind, relentless maid ! 
Since first ^y beauty dawned upon my s^t^ 
How have I loved, repented, yet loved on ! 
Even against you, against myself I stniggkdrr 
Preseni I fled you — absent I adored**- 
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I fled for refbge to the IbrMt^t gloom. 

But in the foiestfs glooin thy iioage met me ! 

The shadeB of night, the lostre of the day, 

^U, ail retraced my Aiiana^s form. 

Thy form pursued me in the battle's rage^ 

'Midst shouts^ and all the clangor of the war. 

It stole me from myself!* my lonely tent 

Re-echoes with my groans, and in the ranks 

The wondering soldier hears my voipe no more. 

Zm. Yet leave me, Teribazus — generous yonth ! 
Remembrance oft shall dwell upon thy praise ; 
3ut, for my love, 'tis all anothers claim. 

Tcr. Anofhei^s daim ! ivhy wilt thou torture 
thus 
A fond, despairine wretch ?— oh ! not for me 
Those sorrows falT-rthey are another's tears ;r- 
Another claims them from me— name this rival, 
That my swift fury'— tell me, has Flamminius, 
Has the base Roman broke his promised faith ? 
Will not the barbaroqs man afibrd you shelter? 

Zen. Why wilt thou. force me speak F the fate 
of^ 
Thine, Teribazns— mine—the fate of one, 
Whom, were he known— rthy heart holds ever 

dear. 
Is now concerned— Flamminius claims my love ; 
Loitf since he won my heart— 

ler. Yindicdve gods ! 
Flamminius claims thy lore ! not Cesar's self 
Shall dare to wrest thee from me — Ariana ! 
Thus on mj knee»^would I could perish here, 
That even m death I still might gaze upon thee, 
Till the last pang divide thee from my neart. 

Enter Rbadamistus. 

Rhad. It was the voice of anguish and despair ! 
Why thus, illustrious prince— 

Ter. [Starting up,] Thou treacherous Roman ! 
Who oom'st to violate each sacred tie, 
The laws of honour, and the laws of love ! 
Who oom'st beneath the mask of public faith 
To do a robber's work ! 

JUtfdU When to your camp 
I bring a heart that longs to s^rve you, prince. 
Why Siis intemperate rage ? 

ter. To do the work 
Of perfidy and fraud ! but first by rapine, 
By violated maids, your city grew ; 
And do you come to emuUite your sires, 
Unwilling to d^enerate in vice ? 

Rhad. Mistaken youth !— Oh ! if you did but 
know me ! 
If you but knew the jostioe Rome intends-— 

Ter. Jusdce and Rome ! ^d dost thou dare 
to join 
Two names so opposite ?*-rhave wc not heard 
Of frugal consuls, and of stoic diiefs. 
Who soon forgetlang here their Sabine farms. 
Made war a Uade, and then returned to Rome, 
Rich with the plunder of the rifled east? 
Aj^n some new Lucullus leads them on, 
¥]red with the love of rapine. 



Rhfid. Fired vrith zeal 
To break a nation's chains-^fwould^st thou but 

hear me*-^ 
It is a friend implores — 

Zen. A generous friend ! 
Then listen to hink>— let these streaming eyes. 
These earnest prayers^ this supplicating fonn-— ^ 
Ter, Leagued with ^y foe, behold her !— — 
mighty gpds ! 
Have I deserr^ it of her ? 

Rkifd. Yet be cahn 

Yet listen to me — Oh ! I could unfold 

Yet stay^-Fll prove myself a brother to thee. 

Ter* Roman, expect me in the battle's fronts- 
Instant depart — ^but leave thy prey behind; — 
Dare not — ^I charge thee dare not, tempt her; 

hence ! 
ToHDorrow's sun shall see me, clodied in terror, 
Pursue thy steps through all the ranks of war. 
Till my sppur nx thee quivering to the ground. 

[Exit. 
Zen. Yet, Rhadamistus^ call him — let him 

know 

BAoiL Thou lovely trembler! banish every 



The time now bids us hence — and lo ! the moon 
Streams her mild radiance on the rustling grove. 
I will conduct thee— ha ! Zopiron*-* 

Enter Zopieon. 

Come, 

Thou best of men ! let me once more embrace thee, 
Zop. Oh ! speed thee hence ■ each moment's 

bigwith death- — 
Rhad. Tarewell ! farewell ! when Fve escaped 

your camp. 
Seek thou my brodier; soothe his troubled spirit; 
Explain these wonders ; tell him Rhadamistus 
Esteems and loves, and honours all his virtues. 
Farewell, Zopiron ! — in Armcni^a's court 
Thy king shall thank ihj goodnees — ^my Zenobia, 
Oh ! let me guide thee from this place of danger, 
To life, to love, to liberty and joy. 

JE^it with Zenobia. 
e with gentlest as- 
pect on diem ! — 
This calm serene, that every planet sheds. 
To light their stq» — ^this gfaa setherial mildnef^ 
Is sure the token of encirding gods. 
That hover anxious o'er the solemn scene ! 

Enter Pearasmanes, Tigranes following. 
Phar. Let Teribaxus strai^t attend oor pre* 



Tig. But now, with glaring eye and fierce de- 
meanour. 
He entered yonder tent— - 

Phar. Bid him approach us. 
Then do thou rouna the midnight watch, and see 
That Rome's ambassador has left my camp. 

[Exit Tigrani 
This war, Zopiron, shall be soon extinguish^ 
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In Roman blood, and ]neld Armenia to me. 

Zop, Armenia, sir, still obstinatelY moarns 
Lost Mithridates, father of his people. 
Her hardy sons, with one consenting voice. 
Demand a king from Rome; all leagued and 

sworn 
Never to crouch beneath the conqueror's yoke. 
Phar, But, whep the Roman eagle bites the 

ground, 
They'll shrink aghast, and own my sovereign 

sway. 

Jlnter Teribazus. 

Phar, Thou base confederate with thy fiftther's 
foes! 

Ter, The i^ccusation, sir, if proof support it. 
Gives you my forfeit life, and I resign it. 
Freely resign — ^if destitute of proof, 
Jt is a stab to honour, and the chaige 
Should not be lightly urged. 

Phar. This arrogance 
That dictates to a father 

Ter. Tis the spirit 
Of injured innocence— if Pharasmahes 
Suspect my truth, send me where danger calls ; 
Bid me this moment carry death and slaughter 
To rage in yonder camp ; yes, then,, your son 
Shall mark his hatred of the Roman name. 

Phar. Hast thou not ()ared tq thwart my ten- 
derest passion. 
And to seduce my Ariana's love ? 

Ter, And, if this youthful heart, too prone to 
melt 
At beauty's ray, received the gentle flame, 
Tis past — the charm is o'er — ^no longer now 
I walk a captive in her haughty triumph ! 



In vain she now may cattfocth all her graces^ 
Instruct her eyes to roll with, bidden fires» 
And practise all the wonders of her.facse. 
Ambition calla^ and lights a nobler flame. 

Enter Tioravbs. 

Tig, The ambassador of ROQ0, and that old 
traitor. 

The false Megistus 

Phar. Speak ; unfold thy purpose. 
Tig, Together left the camp, and in their train 
Bear Ariana with them— 

Ter. Ariana | 
Have the slaves dared— detested treachery ! 
Now, now, my father, now approve my seal ! 
Phar. Haste! fly! pursue her! bring the 

traitress back I 
Ter. My rapid yeqgeance shall o'ertake their 
flight, 
And bring the Roman plunderer bound in chama. 

[Exit. 
Phar. Do thou, Tijgranes, with a chosen band 
Circle yon hills, and mtercept their mardu 
And thou, Zofnion, send my swiftest horse 
To range the wood, and svtreep along the vale. 

[Exit Tigrames. 
Zop. Ye guardian deitiei^ now lend your aid ! 

[Ejrit. 
Phar. [Alone.] Has the perfidious, yet adored 
deceiver. 
Thus has she left me ? from a monarch's smiley 
Fled with a lawless ravager from Rome ? 
Oh ! give me vengeaupe ; give Flanuninius to me. 
That he may die m agony unheard of. 
The traitress, then — spite of each winning art. 
Spite of her guilt, she triumphs in my heart. 



ACT V. 



SCENF I. 

Enter Pharasmanes. 

Phar. Not yet returned I I am tortured on 

the rack — 
By Heaven, to-morrow*s dawn— distracting 

thought ! 
Ere that, the Roman ravi^er enjoys 
Her heaven of bliss, and riots in delight. 
My soul's on fire — this night Fll storm his camp, 
And dash his promised joys ; let loose my rage, 
[A flourish of trumpets. 
And bury all in ruin— *ha 1 what means 
This new alarm ? 

Enter Teribazcs, Soldiers^ 8fC. 

Ter. The treacherous slave is taken ! 
My speed outstripped him, and this arm,that seized, 
Hath well secured the traitor. 

Phar. Great revenge. 
The measure of thy joys is full ! 

Ter. At first 



Thejr made a feeble stand ; but, hemmed arouMi, 

And dose encircled by the sons of Asia, 

They saw death threatening at each ^javelin's 

point, 
I rushed upon Flamminius — much he courted 
A secret parley, but my soul disdained 
All further conference — ^he and his complotter. 
The base Megistus, with the fair deserter, 
Remeasure iMck their steps, and dank their 

chains 
In bitterness of heart. 

Phar. A father*s thanks, 
Shall well requite thee — lo I the traitors come. 

EfLter Rhadahistus, Zenobia, Megistus^ 
tfi chains. 

Phar. Thou base perfidious! thou Italian 
pluiylerer ! 

RhadL I do not mean to wage a war of worda. 
Repent thee of this insult, of these diains 
On him, who represents a people here. 
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Fkar, Anon thoillt see how I neapect that 
people. 
My iust revenge shall tell thee ; on thy head 
And thine, Megistus^ sudden vengeance falls. 

Meg, Alas ! worn out with age and misety, 
I long to lay me in the shroud of death. 

Fkar, I grant thy wish — ^what words^ fair fii- 

J^tive, 
our thy deceit? 

Zen, The heart resolved 
Wants no excuse, no colouring of words; 
I found Ttij husband, flew to Us embrace ; 
This, this is he ! the lord of my desires — 
With him, content, Fll traverse o'er the world. 

Fhar, Dost thou avow it too ? 

Zen. Do I avow it ? 
Yes, I exult, I glory In it— Think'st thou 
ni prove so meanly false to honour's cause, 
As to apolo^ze for being faithful ? 

Ttr, I see Flammiuius nas already schooled her 
In Roman maxims—— 

Rhad, Miserable prince I 
I will not answer thee — too soon thy heart 
For this last feat will bitterly reproach thee ! 

Ter, Away with thy delusive arts — ^if ever 
I form alliance with that haughty people, 
Those ravagers of earth, if e'er again 
I hold communion with thee, may the gods — 
May Pharsamanes — but it cannot be — 
My heart, high-beating in mv country's caus^, 
Vows an eternal ennuty with Rome. [Exit, 

Rhad. Thee, Pharasmanes, thee my voice ad- 
dresses — 
Thou know'st my title to her — Hymen's rites 

Long since united both ^Then loose these 

chains ; 
'TIS in the name of Rome I ask it — ^ 

Phar. Slave ! 
Thy title, by the rights of war, is now extin- 
guished. 
Captivity dissolves her former ties, 
And now the laws of arms have made her mine. 

Zen. And are there laws to change the human 
heart? 
To alter the affections of the soul ? 
Know that my heart is ruled by other laws. 
The laws of truth, of honour, and of love. 
This is my husband ! source of all my comfort ! 
With him I'll live — ^with him will dare to die ! 

Phar. By Heaven, some mystery — thou treach- 
erous fair ! 

Mark well my words unfold thy birth and 

rank — 
My mind, unceitain, wanders in conjecture-* 
Who, and what art thou ? Vain is every guess — 
Resolve my doubts, or else the Roman s doom 
ShAll be determined straight 

Zen. And my resolve. 
Tyrant, is fixed to share my husban4's fate. 
That I unfold-^that sentiment reveal — 
To Heaven and earth reveal it — for the rest. 
Guess if you can, determbe if you dare. 



Phar, Quick, drag Flaihmihius hence— 
Rhad, Slaves, hold your hands — 
My character protects me her e 

Phar, Dispatch ! 
Instant dispatch, and seize Megistus, too ! 

[Megistut is led o , 
Zen, Horror ! call back the word — ^it shall not 
be- 
Here will I hold him — barbarous ruffians hold-~ 
Murder ! my life ! my lord 1 my husband ! oh ! 
\Hhadanustus it dragged off. 
Fhar, Give him the torture ; let your keen- 
est jpangs 
Extort ^ch secret from him— — 

Zen, Pharasmanes! 

Thus lowly humbled, prostrate in the dust, 

Washing your feet with tears — have* mercy ! this 

Will be the blackest, worst of all your murders. 

PAar. There's but one way to mitigate his doom. 

Zen, Give me to know it — ^spare him — spare 

his life^ 
Phar, Abjure the slave, and, by connubial 
vow^ 
This instant make thee partner of my throne. 

Zen. My faith, my love^ my very life is his— ^ 
My child is his — oh I think thou see'st my infant 
Lifting his little hands — 

Phar. ni hear no more; 
Or yield this moment, or the traitor dies. 

[Exit Pharasmanes. 
Zen. [Alone.] Inhuman tyrant ! madness seize 
my brain ! 
Swallow me earth ! here shall these desperate 

hands 
Strike on thy flinty bosom, here my voice 
Pierce to thy centre, till, with pity touched, 
Vour caverns open wide to hide a wretch 
From hated men, from misery like this. 

Enter Teribazus. 

Ter. Afflicted mourner, raise thee from the 

earth. 
Zen, What voice is that ? I know thee well — 
thou art 
That fiend accurst, the murderous Teribazus ! 
Yes, thou art welcome ! [Rising.] Thou delight'st 

in blood — 
I am your willing victim ; plunge your sword 
Deep in my heart ; I'll thank thee for the stroke, 
Since thou hast murdered all m^r soul held dear. 
Ter. Assuage this storm of grief, nor blame a 
lover 
That dotes, like me— could I behold that form 
Snatched from my arms? 

Zen. You know not what youVe done-^ 
Your blameless brother — 
Ter. How ! 

Zen. You've murdered him-^— 
Your brother Rhadamistus— 
Ter. Rhadamistus! 

Zen, By thee he die»->»'that is your splendid 
deed— *— 
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Ter. What sa/st thou? be my brother-— aige 
me not 
To instant madnefls— is he-*^teU me— say-— 
Art thou Zenobia ? 

Zen. Yes, that fatal wretch ! 
Ter, If this be so— -what had I done, ye 
powers! 
To merit this extremity of woe- 
Why did'st thou hide the awful secret from me? 
2!en. Could I betray him--could I trust your 
father. 
Whose fell ambition^ whose relentless rage. 
Has 6xed a price on our devoted heads? 

Ter. Then shall this hated being— no ! 1*11 live 
To save a brother still — he shall not die— 
Oh ! let roe seek him, throw me at his feet. 
Implore forgiveness^ and protract his days. 

[Exit Teribazus. 
Zen. It is in vain — ^he's lost— we both must 



And then my child — ^who then shall guard his 

youth ? 
No more these eyes shall see him — my sweet 

boy 
Will break his heart, and unregarded die ! 

Enter Zopiron. 

Zop. All's lost ! all ruined ! — to the cave of death 
Even now the guards lead Rhadamistus forth. 

Zen. Thou see'st the sad reverse ! — immortal 
spirits, 
Ye winged virtues, that, with pitying eye, 
Watch the afflicted ! will ye not inspire 
In this sad hour, one great, one glorious thought. 
Above the vulgar flight of common souls, 
To save, at once, my husband and my child ? — 
The inspiration comes ! the bright idea 
Expands my heart, and charms my glowing soul. 

Zop. My gracious queen, let not a blind des- 
pair 

Zen. Talk not, Zopiron, when the god inspires ! 
The god ! the god ! — my heart receives him all-^ 
My lord, my Rhadamistus still shall live. [Exit. 

Zop. Yet, I conjure thee, hear thy faithful 
slave ! [FoUowi her out. 

SCENE n. 

Enter Rhadamistus and Guards. 

"Rhad. Say, whither do you lead me?-Hloes 
your tyrant 
Repent this horrid outrage ? 

Enter TeribaZus. 
. Ter. Guards, withdraw 
To a remoter ground. [Exeunt Soldien. 

Rhad. Mistaken prince ! 
My heart bleeds for th ee 

Ter. Oh ! too well I know 
The depti) of guilt in which the fates have plun- 
ged me. 
I cannot look upon thee. 

Rhad. Oh ! my brother, 



Thus, let me, eiren in ram, thus embrace thee. 

Ter. Dost thou forgive me ?-'-could I e'er lu&ve 
thought 
To see thee here ? my rashness has undone thee .' 

HAiuL No, thou art innocent — ^tbe guilt is 
mine, 
The guilt of mean, ungenerous policy. 
Of selfish wisdom, disingenuous art. 
That from a friend kept back the fatal secret; 
When, with the ardour of unbounded confidence, 
I should have rushed with transport to thy anns, 
Unbosomed all, and wrapt thee m my heart. 

Ter. Alas ! Tve heaped these horrors on your 
head — 
IVe sealed thy doom — that is a brother^s gift — 
The first essay of Teribazus^ friendship \ 
But I am doomed to be a wretch abhorred. 
Of men and gods abhorred ! doomed, like o^ fcb- 

ther, 
To drench these murderous hands in brother^s 
blood! 

Rkad. Embitter not the pangs that rive my 
soul — 
Where b Zenobia?— unrelenting powers ! 
Was it for this your persecuting wrath 
Gave me to meet her, g^nre that angel-sweetness 
To these delighted eyes, these eager arms? 

Ter. V\\ give you freedom still-^by Heaven I 
will — 

Rkad. Was she but given me to afflict her 
more? 
To wake in that dear breast a gleam of joy, 
A mockery of joy— joy, scarce, ye powers f 
Divided by the moment of delist 
From black despair, from agony and death ? 

Ter. 1 will protect her, will restore her t» 
thee. 
Or do a deed shall strike mankhid with hcorror ! 
Not even a Esther shall retard my sword — 
In his own blood 111 drench it. 

Rkad. Ha! • 

Ter. This hand. 
Ere thou shalt fall a victim to his fury^ 
Shall to the heart, the inhuman heart of him 
Who dares— 

Rhad. No more of that--<an I consent, 
That a brave generous youth, a much^loved bro- 
ther, 
For every virtue famed, shall thus debase^ 
By an atrocious deed, his fair renown, 
And perpetrate a dark insidious worii ? 
Oh ! I should well deserve the worst of ills— - 
I then should justify a father's cruelty ! 

Ter. He has undone thee, has undone us all. 
But yet thou shalt not die—by Heaven I sweai^^ 
Yes, take me, horror ! pour into my heart 
Thy blackest purpose— nerve my lifted arm 
To dash him headlong from his glittering throne, 
A terrible example to the world. 

Rhad* Be-vare, beware, my brother— yet re- 
flect-* 
You would strike vice with terrov-«4ell]]i^, theiv 
8 
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Woald not die a^ of ruh impetuoiis xeal, 
Wfipuld not the emnple arm the niffian's hand ? 
Thy virtue thus inflames thy generous ardoui^— * 
But oh ! my brother, let it not be said. 
That virtue ever held the murderer's knife ! 
Ter. Gods! have I ruined such unheard-of 
goodness? 
Swift ifu dispatch a message to Paulinns, 
And call his l^ons to assault the camp. 

Enter Tiobakes^ and Guards. 

Tig, Guards, seise your prisoner — ^in a dun- 
geon's gloom 
Plunge him sequestered from the light of heaven. 
Tis Pharasmanes' will 

2Vr. Thou meddling fiend ! 
I will attend his steps; will still protect him 
From men like th ee 

Rhad. Should Pharasmanes dare 
To vidate the rights of public law, 
Rome is at hand, and wul have ample vengeance. 
[Exit with Teribaws. 

Hg. My thirst of vengeance shall be sated 
first 
Yes^ guard him, prince; it makes thy rum sure ! 
Thy Ariana, too, while fate is busy. 
Shall meet her doom, and leave my road to f^ory 
All smooth and level to ambition's wish. 

Enter Zopibon. 

Zop. 'Gainst Rome's ambassador, the king, 
Timnes, 
Suspends his sentence till his further orders. 
The queen commands it, too. 
Tig. The queen! what^ueen? 
Zop. The beauteous Anana; now your sove- 
reign. 
7^^. Has she relented ? is she married to him ? 
Zop, She is — ^the scene with various passions 
burned I 
Her tresses all unbound, with faded charms. 
Yet lovely evei^ in sorrow, through the ranks 
Eager she flew^ with shrieks, with outstretched 

arms, 
Invoking everv ^ ! the wondering soldier. 
With sofVened sinews, dropt the sword to earth. 
And gazed, with mixed emotions, as she passed. 
Prone to the ground, at Pharasnumes' feet 
She fell — ^he raised her soon, and smiled con- 



To the king's tent she pressed with ei^er speed— 
The exulting monarch called his priests around 

him. 
And soon, with solemn march and festive song^ 
In his pavilion sought the blooming bride. 

Tig. This radden change, Zopiron, this rash 
haste, 
I like it not 

Zop. Nor I, Hgranes: doubt^ 
Suspicion, fear, and wonder, and mistnis^ 
Rise in each anxious thought I 

Vol. I. I 



Tig. But, didst thou see 
The ceremony closed ? 

Zop. I did : at first 
All pale and trembling Ariana stood : 
Then, more collected, with undaunted step, 
She to the altar bore the nuptial cup. 
There reverent bowed» and ' hear, ye.gods !' she 

said, 
' Hear! and record the purpose of my soul !' 
With trembling lips then kissed the sacred vase, 
And, as our country's solemn rites require, 
Drank of the hallowed liquor. From her hand 
The kin^ received it, and, with eager joy. 
As to his soul he took the nectared draught. 
With stedfast eye she viewed hk^ whilst a smile 
Of sicklv joy gleamed faintly o'er her visage. 

7^« Well, she's our qneen the di^ielki is 

her's 

Zap. How long to wear it^ Heaven alone can 
telL 

SCENE XL— 7%e back scene drawSy and diMe(h 
. vers the kin^fs panfiHon^ with an altar, and fire 
blazing on it ; soft music is pU^ed, and they 
comeforvard. 

Enter Pharasmenes and Zexobia. 

Phar. At length my Ariana's soft compliance 
Endears the present bliss, and gives an earnest 
Of Joy, to brijghten a long train of years. 

Zen. Alas ffond man expatiates ofb in fancy^ 
Uno>nscious of the fates, and oft, in thought^ 
Anticipates a bliss he ne'er enjoys. 

Phiu: Away with gloomy care, for thou art 
mine; 
Thou, Ariana ! all our future days 
Shall smile with gay, with ever-young desire, 
And not a doud o'er-cast the bright serene. 

Zen. And does thy penerrating eye pervade 
What time has yet m store ? 

Phar. Why dost thou ask? 

Zen. I have been used to grief-— -^release the 
Roman, 
And give him henoe safe conduct to his fiiends; 
I then shall be at peace. 

Phar. Beware, beware ! 
Nor rouse again the pangs, that fire a soul^ 
Which fiercely doats like mine. 

Zen. Dismiss him hence ; 
Give him his life — ^it was your marriage vow 
He should not suffer — let me see him first ; 
Grant me one mterview, one little hour; 
In that poor space I can crowd all that's left me 
Of love, and tenderness, and fond concern^ 
Before we part for ever — 

Phar. Fond concern! 
And love, and tenderness ! and shall the Roman 
Usurp a monarch's due ? that look betrays 
The secret workings of a heart estranged I 
And shall the man, who dares dispute my love, 
Shall the slaVe breathe a moment? Haste, Ti^ 
granes. 

5M 
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And see immediate execution on him. 

[Exit Tigmnes. 
Zen. Oh! stay, Tigranes-''— ^-barbarous man, 
recall 
The horrid mandate—— 

Phar. By immortal love, 
'I see the slave still triumphs in your heart 

7^n. Oh f snarfk dim. «iiari> kim I Kv rK« 



spare him, spare mm ! by the vital 
[KneeU to him. 



Zen. Oh 

air, 
By your own promised faith — 
Phnr. Since loved by thee, 
I}is doom is doubly sealed. 

Zen. You shall not fly me-^ 
Now tear me, drag me, grovelling m the dust, 
Tear off these hands— tear, tear me pieoe-meal 
first— 
Phar. Nay, then, since force must do it — 

[Shakeiheroff: 
Zen. Barbarous tyrant ! 

[She liet stretched on the ground. 
Phar. I go to see the minion of your heart 
-Expire in pangs before me — ha ! what means 
This more than winter^s frost that chills my 
veins ? 
Zen. [Looking up.] That groan revives, and 

calls me back to life ! 
Phar. t cannot move — each vital function's 
lost— 
The purple current of my blood is stopt — 
I freeze — I bum — Oh ! tis the stroke of death — 
[Falis on the ground. 
Zen, [Rising.] Yes, tyrant, yes; it is the 
stroke of death, 
And I inflict it — T have done it all — 
Phar. Pernicious traitress ! thou ! 
Zen. My vengeance did it — 
Zenobia's vengeance ! 'tis Zenobia strikes ! 
Zenubia executes her justice on thee ! 

Phar. Oh '. dire, accurst event ! art thou Ze- 

Hobia^ 
Zen. Ves, thou fell monster, know me for Ze- 
nobia! 
Know, the ambassador is Rhadamistus ! 
Haste diee, Zopiron, and proclaim him king. 

J Exit Zopiron. 
lee- — -Oh! I 
die! ' 
And racks and wheels disjoint me — 

Zen. Writhe in torment, 
In fiercer pangs than my dear father knew. 
But I revenge his death — I dashed the cup 
With precious poison ! — {A flourish of trumpets] 

—ha ! now, tyrant, wake. 
And hear those sounds— my Rhadamistus reigns ! 
Phar. What, and no help ! it is too late-^thc 
fates, 
The fiends surround me — more than /Etna's fires 
Bum in my veins — yet Heaven — no— 'lis in vain — 
I cannot rise — my crimes — my ten-fold crimes — 
They pull me ! oh I — [Dies. 

Zen. There fled the guilty spirit I 
Shade of my father, view your daughter now ! 



Behold her straggling in a righteoas < 
Behold her conquering in the tyrant's camp ! 
Behold your murderer levelled* in the dust ! 

[A second ftomrish of tntnmets^ 
Rhad. [Within the scenes.] Where is Zeno- 
bia? 
Zen. Rhadamisttas, here ! 

Enter Rhadamistus, Teribazus, Megistus^ 
Zopiron, S^c, 

Rhadi Oh ! let me, let me thus— thus poor my 
soul. 
Thus speak my jov«— thus melt within thy arms ! 
Zen. My lord ! my life ! my Rhadamistus ! 
come^ 
Grow to my heart-^that bounds and springs to 
meet thee. 
Rhad. Once more revived, and snatched agaia 
from death. 
Thus do I see thee ? these are speechless joys^ 
And tears alone express them — 

Zen. Have I saved thee ? 
All-gracious gods ! 'tis rapture in the extreme ! 
R/iad. My sweet deliverer ! my all of bliss ! 
Zen. Oh ! it is joy too exquisite ! and yet 
Grief will embitter ecstacy Like this ! 
There lies yonr father ! 
Rhad. All his crimes 
Be buried with him ! nature will have tray. 
And o'er his corse thus sheds the filial tear. 
Ter. Oh ! that my tears could wash away hi/ 

stains! 
Zen. Wilt thou foigive his murderer ? 
Rhad. For thee. 
Beset with wrongs, and iniured as thou wert^ 
In every rejiion fame shall clap her wings, 
And the recording muse applaud thy virtue. 
Ze7i. If thou forgiv'st me, I am blessed in- 
deed ! 
Now we shall part no more — Megistus, too ! 
Thou good old man 1 Let me embrace tfa ce 
Ha! 
Meg. The blood forsakes her cheek — her eyes 

are fixed ! 
Zen. Support me — help me — Oh! T die — ^I 
die — [Falls in Megistui arms, 

Rhad. She faints — her colour dies. Revive, 
Zenobia ! 
Revive, my love ! thy Rhadamistus thus. 
Thus calls your fluttering spirit back to life ! 

Zen. It will not be — the toil of life, is o'er — 
My Rhadamistus — [Sinks damn on the ground, 
Rhad. Must I lose tliee, then ? 
Zen. Oh ! the envenomed cup ! the marriage 
rites 
Required that I should drink it first myself — 
There was no other way — I did it freely 

To save thy life — ^to save thee.for my child. 

Rhad. Art thou a victim for a wretch likemef 
Is there no antidote to stop the course 
Of this vile poison ? 
Zen, Noii« — ^it rages nowr^ 
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It ra^^es throng my veins ■ m y eyes grow 



They are lost in darkness— oh ! I cannot see 

thee— 
Where art thou, Rhadamistas? must I breathe 
Longer in life, and never see thee more ! 
And are my eyes forbid one dear farewell ? 
Oh ! cruel stars ! must they not fix on thee 
The last expiring glance ? 

Rhad. Relentless powers ! 
There lies Zenobia ! round that paUid beauty 
Call your setherial host, each winged virtue ; 
Call every angel down; bid them behold 
That matchless ezoelience, and then refuse 
Soft pity if they can ! 

Zen. Megistus, seek my child, 
And bring him to his father-— Rhadamistus, 
Wilt thou protect him ? My sweet orphan-babe, 
I leave thee, too !— oh !— train him up in vir- 



Wilt thou be fond of him — a mother's fondness 
My child should meet— oh ! raise me, Rhada- 
mistus— 
Give me thy hand — my little infant— Oh ! — 

[Diet. 
Rhad. Tears, you do well to stop— your wretch- 
ed drops 
Are unavailing at a sight like this ! 
And art thou gone ? ah ! thus defaced and pale. 
Thus do I see thee ? is that ghastly form 
All that is left me of thee? give me daggers^ 



Give me some instant means of death, my 

friends, 
That I may throw this load of life away, 
And let our hearts be both inurned together ! 
Ter. Live, live my brother, for your infant 

son — 
Let him prevai l ■ ■ 

Rhad, Inhuman that thou art ! 
I'hink you I'll stay imprisoned here in life, 
When there — ^behold her — how she smiles in 

death!— 
When there that form think ye FU linger 

here? 
Dead, dead Zenobia ! still I have thee thus — 

You ne'er shall part us this at least Til hold. 

And ding for ever to these oaie, pale charms; 
Here breathe my last, and, faithful still in death, 
Love shall unite us in one peaceful grave. 
Meg, Now, old Megistus, gods ! has lived too 

lon^! 
Ter, Bnn^ every aid, all medicinal skill, 
To caU a wretched brother bark to life, 
And give each lenient balm to woes like his. 
From thee, amlntion, what fnisfortunes flow f 
To thee, what varied ills weak mortals owe f 
'Twas this for years laid desolate the land. 
And armed against a son the father's hand ; 
To black despair poor lost Zenobia drove ; 

The hapless victim of disastrous love ! 

[Exeunt omr^,. 
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MEN. 

DipKTSius, ttturper qf^racuse, 
EvANDER, the depoted king. 
Phocion, husband to Euphrasia. 
MELAnruoHf friend to Evander, 

Arca^^^ I ^V'^"' «» g^^dif^ Evander. 
Greek Herald, 



Calippus pattizan of ike nmrper. 

Greek Sol£er. 

Oficer 

WOMEN. 

Euphrasia, daughter of Evander, 
Erixene, her attendant. 



Scene — Syraeute, 



ACT L 



SCENE r. 

Enter Melanthon and Pbilotas. 

Melon. Yet, a moment; hear, Philotaa^ hear 
me. 

PkiL No more ; it must not be. 

Melan. Obdurate man ! 
Thus wilt thou spurn me, ^i^ien aking diftressed, 
A good, a virtuous, venerable king, 
The father of his people, from a throne, 
Which long, wilh every virtue he adorned^ 
Tom bj a rufB^ by a grant's hand. 
Groans in captivity r In bis own palace 
Lives a sequestered prisoner ? Oh !. Philotaa^ 
If thou hast not renounced humanity, 
Let me behold my sovereign ; once again 
Admit me to his presence; let me see 
My royal master. 

PhiL Urge thy suit no further ; 
Thy words are fruitless; Dionysius' orders 



Forbid access; he is our sofereign now; 
Tis his to give the law, mine to obey. 

Melan. Thou can'st not mean it: his to cm 
thelaw! ^ 

Detested spoiler ! — his! a vile nsorper ! 
Have we forgot the elder Dionysius, 
Sumamed the Tyrant? To Siciiia's dirone 
The monster waded through whole seas of blood. 
Sore groaned the land beMath his iron rod. 
Till, roused at length, Evander came horn Greece, 
like Freedom's genius came, and sent the tyrant^ 
Stripped of the crown, and to his humble rank 
Once more reduced, to roam, for vile sabdil- 

ence, 
A wandering sophist through the realms of 
Greece. 

Phil. Melanthon, yes : full clearly I remember 
The splendid day, when all rejoidug Sidlj 
Hailed her deliverer. 

Melon, Shall the tyrant^s son 
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Deduce a tide from tfae fathei^s guilt ? 
Philotasy thou wert once the friend of Eoodness ; 
Thou ut a Greek ; fair Corinth gave thee birth ; 
I marked thy growing youth; I need not teU, 
With what an equal sway £vander reigned. 
How jost^ how upright, generous, and good ! 
From every reg;ion bands and sages came ; 
Whate'er ii saence Egypt stored, 
All that the east had treasured, all that Greece 
Of mortal wisdom taught, and Plato's vdce^ 
Was heard i»Sicily. Shall Dionvsius 
Extinguish every virtue from the land. 
Bow to his yoke the necks of freebom men. 
And here perpetuate a tyrant^s reign ? 

PkiL Whate'er his right, to him, in Syracuse, 
All bend the knee ; his the supreme dominion, 
And death and torment wait his sovereign nod. 

Melon, But soon that power shall cease : be- 
hold his walls 
Now dose encircled by the Grecian bands; 
Timoleon leads them on ; indignant Corinth 
Sends her aTeoger forth, arrayed in terror, 
To hurl ambition from a throne usurped. 
And bid all Sicily resume her rights. 

PkiL Thou wert a statesman once, Melanthon ; 
now. 
Grown dim with age, iShiy eye pervades no more 
The deef^laid schemes which Dionysus plans. 
Know then, a fleet from Carthage even now 
Stems the rough billow ; and, ere yonder sun, 
That, now declining, seeks the western wave, 
Shall to the shades of ni^ht resign the world^ 
Thonit see the Punic smls in yonder bay, 
Whose waters wash the walls of Syracuse. 

Melan. Art thou a stranger to Timoleon's 
name? 
Intent to plan, and circumspect to see 
All possible events, he rushes on 
Resistless in his course ! Your boasted master 
Scarce stands at bay ; each hour the strong blodc- 

ade 
Hems him in closer, and, ere long, thoult view 
Oppression's iron rod to fragments shivered ! 
The good Evander then 

FhiL Alas;! Evander 
Will ne'er behold the golden time you look for ! 

Mtlan, How ! not behold it ! Say, Philotas, 
speak; 
Has the fell tyrant, have his felon murderers — 

FhiL As yet, my friend, Evander lives. 

Melon, And yet. 
Thy dark half*hmted purpose — ^lead me to him ; 
If thou hast murderea him 

ThU. By Heaven, he lives ! 

Melon: Then bless me with one tender inters 
view ! 
Thrice has the sun gone down, since last these 

eyes 
Have seen the good old king ; say, why is this ? 
Wherefore delmrred his presence ? Thee, Philo- 
tas, 
The troops obey, that guard the royal prisoner; 



Each avenue to thee is open; thou 

Can'st grant admittance ; let me, let me see him ! 

PhiL Entreat no more ; the soul of Dionysus 
Is ever wakeful ; rent with all the pang9 
That wait on conscious guilt 

Melon. But when dun night 

PkiL Alas ! it cannot be : but mark my wordSi 
Let Greece urge on her general assault. 
Dispatch some friend, who may o'erleap the 

walls. 
And tell Timoleon, the good old Evander 
Has lived three days, by Dionysius* order, 
Locked up from every sustenance of nature, 
And life, now wearied out, abnost expires. 

Melon. If any spark of virtue dwells withia 
thee, 
Lead me, Philotas, lead me to his prison. 

PhiL The tyrant's jealous care hath moved 
him thence. 

Melon. Ha ! moved him, sa/st thou ? 

PkiL At the midnight hour. 
Silent conveyed him up the steep ascent, 
To where tbie elder Dionysius formed. 
On the sharp summit of the pointed rock. 
Which overhangs the deep, a dungeon drear : 
Cell within cell, a labyrinth of horror. 
Deep cavemed in the diff, where many a wretch. 
Unseen by mortal eye, has groaned in anguish. 
And died obscure, unpitied, and unknown. 

Melon. Clandestine murderer ! Yes, there's 
the scene 
Of horrid massacre. Full oft Fve walked. 
When ^ things lay m sleep and darkness hush- 

ed. 
Yes oft I've walked the lonely sullen beadi. 
And heard the mournful sound of many a corse 
Plunged from the rock into the wave bieneath. 
That murmurs on the shore. And means he thus 
To end a monarch's life ? Oh ! grant my prayer; 
My timely succour may protect his days; 
The guard is yours-*— - 

PkiL Forbear ; thou i^ead'st in vain ; 
And though I feel soft pity dirobbing here. 
Though each emotion prompts the generous dee<i|^ 
I must not yield ; it were assured destruction. 
Farewell ! cuspatch a message to the Greeks ; 
I'll to my station ; now thou know'st the worsts 

[Exit. 

Melon. Oh, lost Evander! Lost Euphrasia 
too! 
How will her gentle nature bear the shodc 
Of a dear father, thus in lingering pangs 
A prey to famine, like the veriest wretch. 
Whom the hard hand of misery hath griped ! 
In vain she*ll rave with impotence of sorrow ; 
Perhaps provoke her fate : Greece arms in vain; 
All's lost; Evander dies! 

Enter Calippus. 

CaL Where is the king? 
Our troops, that sallied to attack the foe^ 
Retire disordered ; to the eastern gate 
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The Greeks pursue ; Timoleon rides in Mood ! 
Ann, arm, and meet their fury. 

Melun, To the citailel 
Direct thy footsteps ; Dionysius^ there, 
marshals a chosen band. 

CaL Do thou call forth 
Thy hardy veterans ; haste, or all is lost ! [Rrit. 

[Warlike munc, 

Melan, Now, ye just godsl now look propiti- 
ous down ; 
Now give the Grecian sabre tenfold edije, 
And save a virtuous king ! [Warlike mutic. 

Enter Euphrasia. 

Euph. War on, ye heroes, 
Ye great assertors of a monarch's cause ! 
Let the wild tempest rage. Melanthon, ha ! 
Did'st thou not hear the vast tremendons roar ? 
Down tumbling^from its base, the eastern tower 
Burst on the tyrant'e ranks, and on the plain 
Lies an extended ruin. 

Melai^. Still new horrors 
Increase each hour, and gather round our heads. 

Euph- The glorious tumult lifts my towering 
soul. 
Once more, Melanthon, once again, my father 
Shall mount Sicilians throne. 

Melan, Alas ! that hour 
Would come with joy to every honest heart, 
Would shed divinest blessings from its wing ; 
But no such hour in all the round of time, 
J fear, the fates averse will e*er lead on. 

Euph. And still, Melanthon, still does pale 
despair 
Depriess thy spirit ? Lo ! Timoleon comes. 
Armed vrith the power of Greece ; the brave, 

the just, 
God-like Timoleon ! ardent to redress, 
Jie guides the war, and gains upon his prey. 
A little interval shall set the victor 
Within our g^tes triumphant* 

Melon, Still my fears 
Forebode for thee. Would thou had'st left this 



When hence your husband, the brave Phodon, 

fled, 
Fled with your infant son I 

Euph. In duty fixed. 
Here I remained, while my brave generous 

Phocion 
Fled with my child, and from his mother^s arms 
Bore my sweet little one. Full well thou know'ct 
The pangs I suffered in that trying moment. 
Did I not weep ? Did I not rave and shriek. 
And by the roots tear my dishevelled hair.^ 
Did I not follow to the sea-beat shdre, ^ 
Resolved with him, and with my bloonui^ boy^ 
To trust the winds and waves ? 

Melan. Deem not, Euphrasia, 
I e'er can doubt thy constancy and love. 

Euph. Melanthon, how I loved ! the gods, who 
saw. 



Each secret iml^^ that my fancy foniied» 

Hie gods can witness how I loved my Phociaii. 

And yet I went not with him. Could I do it ? 

Could I desert my father » Could I leave 

The venerable man, who gava me being, 

A victim here in Syranise, nor stay 

To watch his fate, to visit his affliction. 

To cheer his prison hours, and, with the tear 

Of filial virtue, bid even bondage smile ? 

Melan. The pious acty whatever the fates in* 
tend. 
Shall merit hcart*felt praise. 

Euph. Yes, Phocion, go; 
Go with my child, torn tnun this matron breas^ 
This breast that still should yield its aurtnie ti^ 

him. 
Fly with mv infant to soma happier shove* 
If he be fafe, Euphrasia dies content 
Till that sad close of all, the task be miiw 
To tend a father with delighted care. 
To smooth the pillow of declining age. 
See him sink gradual into mere decay. 
On the last i^erge of life watch every look. 
Explore each fond unutterable w^ 
Catch his last breath, and close h« eyes in peace. 

Melan. I would not add to my afflicdons; jet 
My heart misgives; Evander^ fatal period-—^ 

Euph. Stilf is &r off; the gods nave sent re- 
lief> 
And once again I shall behold him king. 

Melan. Alas 1 those glittering hopes bat lend 
a ray 
To gild the clouds^ that hover o'er your head. 
Soon to rain sorrow down, and plunge yon deepes 
In black despair. 

Euph. The spirit-stirring virtue. 
That glows witbin me, ne'er shall know despair. 
No^ I will trust the gods. Desponding man ! 
Hast thou not heard with what resistless ardonr 
Timoleon drives the tumult of the war ? 
Hast thou not heard him thundering at om- 

gates? 
The tyrant's pent up in his last retreat; 
Anon thoult see his battlements in dust. 
His walls, his ramparts, and his towers in rain; 
Destructi6n pouring in on every side ; 
Pride and oppression at their utmost need ; 
And nought to save him in his hopeless hour. 

[AJUmnthoftrytmpUt^ 

Melon; Ha 1 the fell tyrant comes-^Begnile 
his rage. 
And o'er your sorrows cast a dawn of gladneas. 

Enter Diontsius, Calippus, Offlcers, 4*- 
Dion. The vain, presumptuous Greek! his 
hopes of conquest, 
like a gay dream, are vanished into air. 
Proudly elate, and flushed with easy triumph 
O'er viiJgar warriors, to the ^vtes of Syiacose 
He urg^ the war, till Dionysius' arm 
Let slaughter loose, and taught his dastard train 
To seek their safety by inglorious flight. 
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Euph, O DiOli5«ias, if dktMctiD^ fears 
Alarm this throbbing bosom, you will pardon 
A frail and tender sex; Should ruthless war 
Roam through our stneets, and riot here in bloody 
Wheite shall the lost Euphrasia find a shelter ? 
In vain she'll kneel, and clasp the sacred altar. 

let me, then, in men^, let me seek 

The gloomy mansion, where my father dwells; 

1 die content, if in his arms I perish. 

Dion, Thou lovely trembler, hush thy fears 
to rest. 
The Greek recoils ; like the impetuous sur|;<3 
That dashes on the rock, there breaks, and toams, 
And backward rolls into the sea again. 
All shall be well in Syracuse : a fleet 
Appears in view, and brings the chosen sons 
Of Carthage. From the hul that fronts the main, 
I saw their canvass swelling with the wind, 
While on the purple wave the western sun 
Glanced the remains of day. 

Euphi Yet till the fury 
Of war subside, the wild, the horrid interval. 
In safety let me soothe to dear delight 
In a loved father's presence : from his sights 
For three long days, with specious feigned excuse 
Your guards debanrcd me. Oh! while yet he 

lives, 
Indulge a daughter's love : worn out with age, 
Soon roust he seal his eyes in endless night, 
And with his converse charm my ear no more. 

Dion. Why thus anticipate imsfortune ? Still 
Evander mocks the injuries of time. 
Calippus, thou survey the city round ; 
Station the centinels, that no surprise 
Invade the unguarded works, while drowsy night 
Weighs down the soldier's eye. AfHicted fair, 
Thy couch invites tliee. When the tumult's o'er, 
Thoi^lt see Evander with redoubled joy. 
Though now, unequal to tlie cares of empire, 
His age sequester him, yet honours high 
Shall gild tne evening of bis various day. 

Euph, For this benignity, accept my thanks. 
They giuh in tears, and my heart pours its tri-< 
bute. 

Dion, Perdiocas, ere the mom's revolving 
light 
Unveil the face of things, do thou dispatch 
A well-oared galley to UsLmilcar's fleet ; 
At the north point of yonder promontory. 
Let some selected officer instruct him 
To moor his ships, and issue on the land. 
Then may Timoleon tremble t vengeance, then, 
Shall overwhelm his camp, pursue his bands. 
With fatal havock, to the ocean's margin. 
And cast their limbs to glut the vulture's famine, 
In mangled heaps, upon the naked shore. 

[Exit Dionynus. 

Euph. Wliat do I hear ? Melanthon, can it be? 
If Carthage comes, if her perfidious sons 
List in his cause, the dawn of freedom's gone» 

Meian. Woe, bitterest woe impends; thou 
wuuld'st not thin k 



Euph. Howf^-Speak! unfold! 

Meian, My tongue denies its office. 

Euphi How is my father ? Say, Melandion-— 

Meian. H<9, 
I fear to shock thee with the tale of horror ! 
Perhaps he dies this moment. Since Timoleon 
Fint formed his lines round this beleaguered 

city. 
No nutriment has touched Evander's lips. 
In the deep caverns of the rock imprisoned^ 
He pines in bitterest want 

Euph. To that abode 
Of woe and horror, that Itot stage of Ufe^ 
Has the fell tyrant moved him ? 

Meian. There sequestered, 
Alas ! he soon must perish. 

Euph. Well, my heart, 
Well do your vital drops forget to flow ! 

Melon. Enough his sword has reeked With 
public slaughter; 
Now, dark insidious deeds must thin mankind. 

Euph. Oh ! night, that oft hast heard my pier- 
cing shrieks 
Disturb thy awful silence ; oft has heard 
Each stroke these handin in frantic sorrow, gave. 
From this sad breast resounding ; now no more 
I mean to vent complaints ; I mean not now 
With busy memory to retrace the wrongs 
The tyrant heafiea on our devoted race. 
I bear it all ; with calmest patience bear it : 
Resigned and wretched, desperate and lost. 

Melon. Despair, alas ! is all the sad resource 
Our fate allows us now. 

Eaph. Yet, why despair ? 
Is that the tribute to a father due ? 
Blood is his due, Melanthon ; yes, the blood, 
The vile, black blood, that fills the tyrant's veins^ 
Would graceful look upon my dagger's point. 
Come, Vengeance, come! shake ofi" this feeble sei^ 
Sinew my arm, and guide it to his heart 
And thou, O filial piety ! that rul'st 
My woman's breast, turn to vindictive rage ; 
Assume the port of justice ; shew mankind 
Tyrannic guilt had never dared in Syracuse, 
Beyond the reach of virtue. 

Melon. Yet beivare ; 
Coutroul this frenzy that bears down your reft* 

son. 
Surrounded by his gnards, the tyrant mocks 
Your utmost fury ; moderate your zeal, 
Nor let him hear these transports of the soul, 
These wild upbraidings. 

Euph, Shall Euphrasia's voice 
Be hushed to silence, when a father dies ? 
Shall not the monster hear his deeds accurst f 
Shall he not tremble, when a daughter comes, 
Wild with her griefs, and terrible with wrongs. 
Fierce in despair, all nature, in her cause. 
Alarmed and roused with horror ? Yes, Meian* 

thon! 
The man of blood shall hear me ; yes ! my voicf 
Shall mount aloft upon tl^e whirlwmd's wmg, 
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I^erce yon Uue vault, and at the thnme of Heaven 
Call down red vengeance on the murderer's head. 
Melanthon, come ; mj wrongs will lend me force; 
The weakness of my sex is gone ; this arm 
Feeb tenfold strength; this arm shall do a deed 



For heaven and eanfa, ft»rinea and goda^ to won'* 

derat! 
This arm shall vindicate a father^s cause. 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. — A wild romantic tcene mnidst ater^ 
hanging rocks ; a cavern on one side. 

Arc AS. [With a spear in his hand.] 
The gloom of night sits heavy on the world ; 
And o'er the solemn scene sach stillness reigns, 
As 'twere a pause of nature ; on the heach 
No murmunng billow breaks ; the Gredan tents 
Lie sunk in sleep ; no gleaming fires are seen ; 
All Syracuse is hushed : no stir abroad. 
Save ever and anon the dashing oar. 
That beats the sullen wave. And hark! — Was 

that 
The ^oan of anguish from Evander's cell, 
Piercing the midnight gloom ? — ^It is the sound 
Of busuing prows, that cleave the briny deep. 
PerhafM, at this dead hour, Hamilcar's fleet 
Rides in the bay.. 

Enter Pht lotas, from the cavern. 

Thit. What ho ! brave Areas ! ho ! 

Arc Why thus desert thy couch ? 

Fhil. Methought the sound 
Of distant uproar chased affrighted sleep. 

Arc. At intervals the oar's resounding stroke 
Comes echoing from the main. Save that report, 
A death-like silence through the wide expanse 
Broods o'er the dreary coast. 

PhiL Do thou retire. 
And seek repose ; the duty of thy watch 
Is now performed ; I take thy post. 

Arc. How fares 
Your royal prisoner f 

PhiL Areas, shall I own 
A secret weakness ? My heart inward melts 
To see that suffering virtue. On the earth. 
The cold, damp earth, the royal victim lies; 
And while pale famine drinks his vital spirit, 
lie welcomes death, and smiles himself to rest. 
Oh ! would I could relieve him! Thou withdraw; 
Thy wearied nature claims repose ; and now 
The watch is mine. 

Arc. May no alarm disturb thee. [Ejtit. 

PhiL Some dread event is labouring into bu'th. 
At close of day the sullen sky held forth 
Unerring signals. With disastrous glare 
The moon's full orb rose crimsoned o'er with 

blood; 
And lo ! athwart the gloom a falling star 
Trails a long tract of nre I — ^What oving step 
Sounds on the flinty rock ? Stand there ! what ho! 
Speak, ere thou darst advance ! Unfold thy pur- 
pose: 



Who and what art thou ? 

Enter Euphrasia, bearing « Ughi in her AandL^ 

Euph. Mine no hostile step; 
I bring no valour to alann thy fears: 
It is a friend approachea^ 

PhiL Ha! wnatmean 
Those plaintive notes ? 

Euph. Here is no ambashed Gred^, 
No warrior to surprise thee on the watch. 
An humble suppliant comes : Alas ! iny strengtl^ 
Exhausted, quite forsakes this weary name. 

PhiL What voice thus piercing through die 
gleam of niehfr— 
What art thou ? what thy errand ? ijnickly say 
What wretch, with what intent, at this dead hoyr- 
Wherefore akurm'st thou thus our peaceful mtchf 

Euph, Let no mistrust a£fright thee-— Lo I a 
wretch. 
The veriest wretch that ever groaned in aogoisi^ 
Comes here to grovel on the earth before thee^ 
To tell her sad, sad tale, implore thy aid-^ 
For sure the power is thine» thou canst relieve 
My bleeding heart, and sotlen all my woes. 

PhiL Ha ! sure those accents — 

[TakertheUght from her. 

Euph. Deign to listen to me. 

PhiL Euphrasia! 

Euph. Yes; the lost, undone Euphrasia; 
Supreme in wretchedness; to the inmost sena^ 
Here in the quickest fibre of the heart, 
Wounded, transfixed, and tortured to dtstracttooL 

PhiL Why, princess, thus anticipate the dawnf 
Still sleep and silence wrap the wearv world; 
The stars in mid career usuip the pole; 
The Grecian bands^ the wmds, the waves are 

hushed; 
All things are mute around us ; all but yoir 
Rest in oblivious slumber from their cares. 

Euph. Yes, all; all rest: the very mofdeier 
sleeps; 
Guilt is at rest: I, only, wake to miseiy. 

PhiL How did'st thou gain the summit of the 
rock? 

Euph. Give me my father ; here yon hold him 
fettered ^ 
Oh ! give him to me ! — in the fond pursuit 
All pain and .peril vanish ; love and duty 
Inspired the thought ; despair itself gave courage; 
I chmbed the hanl ascent; with painful toil 
Surmounted crag^ clifis, and pointed rodts— 
What will not misery attempt? — If ever 
The touch of nature throbbed within your breas^ 
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Admit me to Erander ; in these cares 
I know he pines in want ; let me convey 
Bome charitable succour to a father! 

PML Alas ! Euphrasia, would I durst comply ! 
Euph. It will be virtue in thee. Hiou, like 
me, 
Wert bom in GnSece : — Oh ! by our common pa- 
rent — 
Nay, stay ; thou shalt not fly ; Philotas, stay ; 
You have a father too ; think, were his lot 
Hard as Evaoder^s, if by felon hands 
Chained to the earth, with slow consumiu); pangs 
He felt sharp want, and with an asking eye 
Implored relief, yet cruel men denied it, 
Wouldst tfaou not burst tfaroogh adamantine ^tes, 
Through walls and rocks, v> save bim ? Think, 

Philotas, 
Of thy own aged sire, and pity mine. 
Think of the agonies a daughter feels, 
When thas a parent wants the common food, 
The bounteous hand of nature meant for all f 
FfUL Twere best withdraw thee, princess ; thy 
assistance 
Evander wants not ; it is fruitless all ; 
Thy tears, thy wild entreaties, are in vain. 

£uph. Ha ! — thou hast murdered him ; he is 
no more ; — 
I understand thee ; — butchers, you have shed 
The precious drops of life ; yet, e'en in death, 
Let me behold him; let a daughter dose, 
With duteous hand, a father's beamless eyes ; 
Print her last kisses on his honoured hand. 
And lav him decent in he shroud of death ! 

PhiL Alas ! this frantic grief can nought avail . 
Retire, and seek the couch of balmy sleep, 
In this dread hour, this season of repose. 

Eupk. And dost thou, then, inhuman that 
* thou art. 
Advise a wretch, like me, to know repose f 
This is my last abode : these caves, these rocks, 
Shall ring for ever with Euphrasia's wrongs ; 
All Sicily shall hear me ; yonder deep 
Shall echo back an injuied daughter's cause; 
Here will I dwell, and rave, and shriek, and give 
These scattered locks to all the passing winds ; 
Call on Evandcr lost ; and, pouring curses, 
And cruel gods, and cruel stars invoking 
Stand on the cliff in madness and despair ! 
Fhii. Yet calm this violence! reflect, Eu- 
phrasia, 
With wnat severe enforcement Dionysius 
Exacts obedience to his dread command. 

If here thou'rt found 

Euph. Here is Euphmsia's mansion, 

[FalU upon the ground. 
Her fixed eternal home; inhuman savages, 
Here stretoh me with a father's murdered corse ! 
Then heap your rocks, your mountains on my 

head! 
It will be kindness in you ; I shall rest 
Entombed within a parent's arms. 
Fhil. By heaven, 
Vol. I. 



My heart in pity bleeds. 

Euph. TaUt'st thou of pity ? 
Yield to the generous instinct ; grant my prayer ; 
Let mv eyes view him, gaze their last upon him, 
And shew you have some sense of human woe ! 
FhiL Her vehemence of grief o'erpowers me 
quite. 
My honest heart condemns the barbarous deed. 
And if I dare — 

Euph, And, if you dare ! Is that 
The voice of manhood ! Honest, if you dare ! 
'Tis tlie slave's virtue I 'tis the utmost limit 
Of the base coward's honour. Not a wretch. 
There's not a -viUain, not a tool of power, 
But, silence interest, ettinguish fear. 
And he will prove benevolent to man. 
The generous heart does more : Will dare to all 
That honour pnnnpts. How dost thou dare to 

murder ? 
Respect the gods, and know no other /ear. 

FhiL No other fear assails this warlike breasL 
I pity your misfortunes; yes, by Heaven, 
My heart bleeds for you. Gods ! you've touch- 
ed my soul ! 
The generous impulse is not given in vain. 
T feel thee, Nature, and I dare obey. 
Oh ! thou hast conquered. Go, Euphra»a, go, 
Behold thy father. 

Euph. liaise me, raise me up ; 
I'll bathe thy hand with tears, thou generous 
man ! 
Fhil. Yet mark my words ; if aught of nou* 
rishnient 
Thou wouldst convey, my partoers of the watch 
Will ne'er consent. 

Euph. I will observe your orders : 
On an^ terms, oh ! let me, let me see him! 
FhiL Yon lamp will guide thee through the 

cavemed way. 
Euph. My heart runs o'er in thanks; the pi- 
ous act 
Timoleon shall reward ; the bounteous gods. 
And thy own virtue, shall reward the deed. 

J Goes into the cave. 
^ ^ virtue! Thou sub- 

dnest ^ 
The stubborn heart, and monld'st it to thy purpose. 
Would I could save them ! But though not for 

me 
The glorious power to shelter innocence, 
Yet for a moment to assuage its woes, 
Is the best sympathy, the purest Joy, 
Nature intended for the heart of man. 
When thus she gave the social generous tear. 

]Exit: 

SCENE Il.'-'I^e intide of the caoem. 

Enter Arc as and Euphrasia. 

Arc, No ; on my life I dare not 
Euph. But a small, 
A wretched pittance ; one poor cordial drop 
5 N 
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To renovate exhausted drooping age. 
I ask no more. 

Arc. Not the smallest store 
Of scanty nourishment must pass these walh. 
Our lives were forfeit else : a moment's parley 
Is all 1 grant ; in yonder cave he lies. 

Evan, [Within the cell.] Oh, struggling na- 
ture ! let thy conflict end. 
Oh ! give me, give me rest. 

Euph. My Other's voice I 
It pierces here ! it cleaves my very heart 
I shall expire, and never see him more. 

Arc. Repose thee, princess, here ; [Draws a 
couch.] here rest thy limbs, 
Till the returning blood shall lend thee firmness. 

Euph. The caves, the rocks, re-echo to his 



groans 



And is there no relief? 

Arc. All I can grant 
You shall command. I i^ill unbar the daneeon, 
Unloose the chain that binds him to the ro<£. 
And leave your interview without restraint. 

[Openi a cell in the back scene. 

Euph. Hold, hold, my heart 1 Oh I how shall 
I sustain 
The agonizing scene ? [Hises.] I must behold 

him; 
Nature, that drives me on, will lend me force. 
Is that ra V father ? 

Arc. lake your last farewell. 
His vigour seems not yet exhausted quite. 
You must be brief, or ruin will ensue ? [friV. 

Evan. [Hatting himself.] Oh ! when shall I 
get free ? These lingering pang»— 

Euph. Behold, ye powers, uat spectacle of 
woe ! 

Evan. Dispatch me, pitying gods, and save 
my child ! 
{ bum, I burn ; alas ! no place of rest ! 

[Rises and comes out. 
A little air ; once more a breath of air; 
Alas ! I faint^-I die. 

Euph. Heart-piercing sight ! 
Lot me support you, sir. 

Evan. On ! lend your arm. 
Who'er thou art, 1 thank thcc : that kind breeze 
Comes gently o'er my senses ; lead ine forward : 
And is there left one charitable hand 
To reach its succours to a wretch like me ? 

Euph, Well ma/st thou ask it. Oh, my 
breakii^ heart ! 
The hand of death is on him. 

Evan. Still a little, 
A little onward to the air conduct me; 
'Tis well ; I thank thee ; thou art kind and good, 
And much T wonder at this generous pity. 

Euph, Dost tfapu not know me, sir i 

Evan. Methinks I know 
Tliat voice : art thou — alas ! my eyes are dim ! 
Each object swims bef<u^ me ; No, in truth 
I do not know thee. 

Euph, Not your own Euphrasia ? 



Evan. Art thou my daughter ? 
Euph. Oh, my honoured sire ! 
Evan. My daughter, my Euphrasia ? oome to 
close 
A father's eyes 1 Given to my last embrace ! ^ 
Gods ! do I hold her once again ? Your mercies 
Are without number. [Falls on the comck. . 

This excess of bliss 

Overpowers ; it kills ; Eophrasiflr-^coald I hope it ? 
I die content. Art thou, indeed, my daughter ? 
Thou art ; my hand is moistened with tliy tears : 
I pray you do not weep ; thou art my child : 
I thank you, gods ! in my last dying 'moments 
You have not left me. I would poor my praise ; 
But, oh, your goodness overcomes me quite ! 
You read my beart ; ^ou see what passes there, 

Euph. Alas, he faints ; the gashing tide of 
traxisport 
Bears down each feeble sense: restore luin, . 
Heaven ! 

Evan. All, my Euphrasia, all will soon be 
well. 
Pass but a moment, and tliis busy globe. 
Its thrones, its empires, and its bu^ng million^ 
Will seem a speck in the ^at void of space. 
Yet while I stay, thou darling of my age !— 
—Nay, dry those tears. 

Euph. I will, my father. 

Evan. Where, 

I fear to ask it--— where is virtuous Phocion? 

Euph. Fled from the tyrant's power. 

Evan. And left thee here 
Exposed and helpless ? 

Euph. He is all truth and honour : 
He fled to save my cliild. 

Evan. My young Evander ! 
Your boy is saie, Euphrasia ? Oh, my heart ! 
Alas! quite gone; worn out with misery ; * 
Oh, weak, decayed old man 1 

Euph. Inhuman wretches ! 
Will none relieve his want ? A drop of vrater 
Might save his life, and even that's denied him ! 

Evan. These strong emotions— Oh! that 
eager air — 
It is too much — ^assist me ; bear me henoe. 
And lay me down in peace. 

Euph. His eyes are fixed ! 
And those pale ^quivering lips ! He dasps my 

hand: 
What, no assistance ! monsters, will you thus- 
Let him expire in these weak feeble arms ? 

JBnf cr Phi LOT AS. 

Phil Those wild, those picrciqg shrieks tiiU 

r've the alarm ! 
Support him; bear him hence; *6s aU 
'lask. 
Evan. [As he is carried nff] O death ! whetP 
art tliou ? Death, thou dread of guilt ! 
Thou wish pf innot^nce, affliction's friend. 
Tired nature caU^ thcc; come, in mercy coiDf« 
And lay me pillowed in eternal rca(. 
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My child — where ut thoa } ((ire me — feach thy 

hand — 
Why dott thou weep ? My eyes are dry — alas ! 

Quite parched, my lips quite pardied, they 

cleave together. , 
Empk. Now Judge* ye powers, in the whole 
round of time. 
If e'er you viewed a scene of woe like this ! 

[£re«fir. 

Enter AncAS. 

Arc The grey of mom breaks through yon eas- 
tern clouds. 
Twere time this interview should end : the hour 
Now warns £uphrasia hence : what man could 

. dare^ 
I have indulged — ^Philotas ! ha ! the cell 
Left void ! Evander gone ! What may this mean? 
Philotasy speak ! 

En/er Pin LOTAS. 

PhiL Oh ! vile, detested lot. 
Here to obey the savage tyraiit*s will, 
And murder virtue, that can thus behold 
Its executioner, and smile upon him. 
That piteous sight ! 

Arc She most withdraw, Philotas ; 
Delay undoes us both. The restless main 
Glows with the blush of day. Timoleon's fleet, 
That passed the night in busy preparation, 
Makes from the shore. On the high craggy 

point 
Of ^ronoer iutting eminence, I marked 
Their haughty streamers curling to the wind. 
He seeks Hamilcar's fleet. The briny deep 
Shall soon be dyed with blood. The fierce alarm 
Will route our slumbering troops. The time re- 
quires. 
Without or furtlier pause, or vain excuse. 
That she depart this moment. 

PAiL Areas, yes; 
My voioe shall warn her of the approaching dan- 
ger. [Eiit. 
Arc Would she had ne*er adventured to our 
guard! 
I dread the event ; and hark ! the wind conveys 
In clearer sound the uproar of the main. 
The fates prepare new havock ; on the event 
Depends ttie fate of empire. Wherefore thus 
Delays Euphrasia ? Ha f what means^ Philotas, 
That sudden haste, that pale disordered look f^ 

Enter Philotas. 

FhiL Oh! I can hold no more; at such a 
sight 
Even the hard heart of tyranny would melt 
To infant softness. Areas, go, behold 
The pious fraud of chanty and love ; 
Behold that unexampled goodness ; 
See tlie expedient sharp necessity has taught 

her; 
Thy heart will bum^ will mcll^ will yearn to view 



A child like her. 

Arc Ha ! Say what mystery 
Wakes these emotions? 

PhiL Wonder-working virtue ! 
The fatlicr fostered at his daughters breast ! 
O, filial piety ! The milk designed 
For her own offspring, on the parent's lip 
Allays the parching fever. 

Arc That device 
Has she then formed, eluding all our care^ 
To minister relief ! 

PhiL On the bare earth 
Evander lies; and as his languid powers 
Imbibe with eager thirst the kind refreshment^ 
And his looks speak unutterable thanks, 
Euphrasia views him with the tenderest glance, 
Even as a mother doating on her child : 
And, ever and anon, amidst the smiles 
Of pure deli^Jit, of exquiute sensation, 
A silent tear steals down ; the tear of virtue, 
Tliat sweetens grief to rapture. All her laws 
Inverted quite, great nature triumphs still. 

Arc The tale unmans mv souL 

Phil. Ye tyrants, hear it ] 
And learn, that while your cruelty prepares 
Unheard of torture, virtue can keep pace 
With your worst efforts, and can trv new nioaes^ 
To bid mm grow enamoured of her charms. 

Arc Philotas, for Euplu-asiii, in her cause, 
I now can hazard all. Let us preserve 
Her father for her. 

PhiL Oh I her lovely daring 
Transcends all praise. By Ilcaven he shall not 
die f 

Arc And yet we must be wary; I will go 
forth. 
And first explore each avenue around, 
Lest the fixed centincl obstruct our purpose. 

[Exit, 

PhiL I tliank tlice, Areas; we will act like 
men 
Who feci for other woes — she leads him forth. 
And tremblingly supports his drooping ag;c. 

[GoeM to assist him* 

Enter Euphrasia and Evander. 

Evan. Euphrasia, oh, my child I returning life 
Glows here about my heart. Conduct me for- 
ward: 
At the last gasp preserved \ Ha ! dawning light ! 
Let me behold ; in faith I see thee now ; 
I do indeed : the father sees his child ! 

Euph. I have relieved him — Oh ! the joy's too 
great ; ' 

'Tis speechless rapture ! 

Evan, Blessings, blessings on thee ! 

Euph. My father still sliall live. Alas ! Phi* 
lotas, 
Could I abandon that white hoary head. 
That venerable form ! Abandon nim 
To perish here in misery and famine ? 

PhiL Thy tears^ thou miracle of goodness ! 
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Have triumphed o'er me; these round gushing 

drops 
Attest your conquest Take him, take your far 

ther; 
Convey him hence ; I do release him to you. 
Evan, What said Philotas ? Do I fondly 

dream? 
Indeed my senses are imperfect ; yet 
Methought I heard him f Did he say, release me? 
PhiL Thou art my king, and now no more my 

prisoner ; 
Go with your daughter, with that wondrous pat- 
tern 
Of filial piety to after times. 
Yes, princess, lead him forth ; Til point the 

path. 
Whose soft declivity will guide your steps 
To the deep vale, which these o'er-ban^ng rocks 
Encompass round. You may convey him thence 
To some safe shelter. Yet a moment's pause ; 
I must conceal your flight from every eye. 
Yes, I will save them'—Oh, returning virtue ! 
How big with joy one moment in thy service ! 
That wretched pair ! I'll perish in their cause. 

[Exit 
Evan, Whither, oh! whither shall Evander 

go? 
I am at the eoal of life ; if in the race 
Honour has followed with no lingering step. 
But there sits smiling with her laurelled wreath 
To crown my brow, there would I fain make halt. 
And not inglorious lay me down to rest 

Euph, j5:\d will you then refuse, when thus 

the gods 
A£K)rd a refuse to thee ? 
Evan. Oh! my child ! 
There is no refuge for me. 

Euph, Pardon, sir : 
Euphrasia's care has formed a safe retreat; 
There ma/st tfiou dwell; it will not long be 

wanted. 
Soon shall Timoleon, with resistless force, 
Burst yon devoted walls. 



Evan. Tunoleon ! 

Euph, Yes, 
The brave Timoleon, with the power of Greece ; 
Another day shall m»ke the city bis. 

Evan. Tunoleon come to viiMdioate my rights! 
Oh ! thou shalt reign in Sicily ! my child 
Shall grace her father's throne. Indulgent Hea- 
ven! 
Pour down your blesangjs on this best of dang^H 

ters; 
To her and Phocion give Evander's crown ; 
Let them, oh ! let them both in virtue wear tl^ 
And in due time transmit it to their boy I 

Enter Philotas. 

PhiL All things are apt ; the drowsy centinel 
lies hushed in sleep; I'll marshal thee the 

way 
Down the steep rock. 

Euph. Oh ! let us quickly hence ! 

Evan, The blood but loiters in these frozen 

veins. 
Do you, whose youthful spirit glows with life. 
Do you go forth and leave this mouldering 

corpse. 
To me had Heaven decreed a longer date. 
It ne'er had suffered a fell monster's reign. 
Nor let me see the carnage of my people. 
Farewell, Euphrasia ; in one loved emnrac« 
To these remains pay the last obsequies, 
And leave me here to sink to silent dust. 

Euph. And will you, then, on self-destruction 

bent, 
Reiect my prayer, nor trust your fate with me ? 
Evan. Trust thee, Euphrasia? Trust in thee, 

my child ? 
Though life's a burden I could, well lay down, . 
Yet I will prize it, nnce bestowed by thee. 
Oh ! thou art good ; thy virtue soars a flight 
For the wide world to wonder at; in thee— 
Hear it all nature, future ages hear it — 
The father finds a parent in his child ! [Eseunt^ 



ACT III. 



SCENE I.— -4 rampart near the harbour. 

Enter Melavthon and Philotas. 

Melan. And lives he sdll ? 

Phil. He does ; and kindly aliment 
Renews the springs of life. 

Melan. And doth he know 
The dorious work the destinies prepare ? 

PmL He is informed of all. 

Melan. That Greek Timoleon 
Comes his deliverer, and the fell usurper 
Pants in the last extreme ? 

PhiL The glorious tidings 
Have reached his car. 

M^l4n. Lead an, propitious powers, 



Your great design ! second the Grecian arms. 
And whelm the sons of Cartliace in the deep. 
PhiL This hour decides their doom; and lo{ 

Euphrasia 
Stands on the jutting rock, that rock, where oft 
Whole days she sat m pensive sorrow fixed. 
And swelled, with streaming tears, the mdess^ 

deep. 
There, now with other sentiments elate^ 
She views Timoleon, widi victorious prow, 
Glide through the waves, and sees the scattered 

navy 
Of Carthage fly before him. 

Melun. Blest event ! 
E>'ander, if thou mock'st me not, shall Iiv* 
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Onoe more to see the justice of the gods. 
But wilt thott still protect mj royal master ? 
Wilt thou admit me to his wished-for presence? 

PhiL Let it suffice that no assassin's aim 
Can now assault him : I mast hence, Melanthon; 
I now must min^e with the tyrant's train. 
And, with a semblance of obsequioas du^, 
Delude suspicion's eye : My friend, fiurewell. 

[Exit. 

Melan. If he deceive ne not with specious 
hopes, 
I shall behold the sovereign, in whose semce 
These temples felt the iron casque of war. 
And these white hairs have silvered o'er my head. 

Enter Euphrasia. 

Euph. See there; behold them; lo! the fierce 
encounter ! 
He rashes on ; the ocean flames around 
Whh the bright flash of arms ; the echoing hills 
Rebellow to the roar. 

Mtimn, The gods are with us, 
And victory is ours. 

Euph. High on the stem 
The (jrrecian leaders stand : they stem the surge; 
Launched from their arm the missive lightnings 

And the Barbanc fleet is wrapt in fire. 
And lo ! yon bark, down in the roaring gulph; 
And there, more, more are perishing— &hold ! 
They plunge, for ever lost. 

Melan. So perish all. 
Who from yon continent unfurl their sails, 
To shake the freedom of this sea-girt isle ! 

Euph. Did I not say, Melanthon, did I not 
Presage the gkiries of Timoleon's triumph ! 
Where now are Afric's sons? The vanquished 

tyrant 
Shall look aghast; his heart shall shrink appalled, 
And dread his malefactions! Woj^ toan fa- 
mine. 
Despair shall fasten on him ! 

Enter Dionysius^ Calippus, 4rc. 
Dion. Base deserters ! 
Cur&e on their Punic faith ! Did diey once dare 
To grapple with the Greek } Ere yet the main 
Was tin^ with blood, they turned their ships 

averse. 
If ay storms and tempests follow in their rear. 
And dash their fleet upon the Libyan shore ! 

Enter Calippus. 

Cal My liege, Timoleon, where the harbour 
opens, 
Has stormed the forts, and even now his fleet 
Pursues its course, and steers athwart the bay. 

Diom. Ruin impends; and yet, if fall it must, 
I bear a mind to meet it, undismayed, 
Unconqnered even by fate. 

CaL Through every street 
Despair and terror fly. A panic spreads 



From man to man, and superstition sees 
Jove armed with thunder, and the gods against 
us. 

Dion. With sacred rites their wrath^ must b« 
appeased 
Let instant victims at the altar bleed ; 
Let mcense roll its fragrant clouds to heaven^ 
And pious virgins, and the matron train, 
In slow procession to the temple bear 
The image of their gods. 

Euph. Ha ! — Does the tyrant 
Dare, vritli unhallowed step^ vrith crimes and 

guilt. 
Approach the sacred fane? — Alas ! my father. 
Where now thy sanctuary? What place shall 

hide 
Thy persecuted virtue? [Au^ 

bum. Thou, Euphrasia, 
Lead forth the pious band. This very moment 
Issue our orders. 

Euph. With consenting heart, 
Euphrasia goes to waft her prayers to Heaven. 

[ExU, 

Dion. The solemn sacrifice, the virgin throngi 
Will gain the popular belief, and kindle 
In the fierce solaiery religious rage. 
Away, my friends, prepare the sacred rites. 

[Exit CaUpput, 4^ 
Philotas^ thou draw near : how fares your prt* 

soner? 
Has he yet breathed his last? 

PhiL Life ebbs apace ; 
To-morrow's sun sees him a breathless corse. 

Dion. Corse on his lingering pangs ! Sicilians 
crown 
No more shall deck his brow ; and if the sand 
Still loiter in the gla^ thy hand, my friend, 
May shake it thence. 

PhiL It shall, dread nr; that task 
Leave to thy faithful servant. 

Dion. Oh! Pbilotas, 
Thou little know'st the cares, the pangs of em- 
pire. 
The ermined pride, the purple, that adorns 
A conqueror's breast, but serves, my friend, to 

hide 
A heart that's torn, that's mangled with remorse. 
Each object round me wakens horrid doubts ; 
The flattering train, the centinel that guards me. 
The slave that wait^ all give some new alarm^ 
And from the means of safety dangers rise. 
Even victory itself plants anguish here. 
And round mv laurels the fell serpent twines. 

PhiL Would Dionysins abdicate his crow% 
And sue for terms of peace ? 

Dion. Detested thought ! 
No, though ambition teem with countless iUs^ 
It still has charms of power to fire the soul. 
Though liorrors multiply around my head, 
I will upp«)sc them iill. The pomp of sacrifice 
But now ordained, is mockery to Heaven. 
Tis vain, 'ti» fruitless ; then tet daring guilt 
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Be my inspirer, and oonsommate all. 

Where are those Greek^ the captives of my 

sword, 
Whose desperate valour rushed within our walls, 
Fought near our person, and the pointed lance 
Aimed at my bmst f 

PkiL In chains they wait their doom. 

Dion. Give me to see them ; hring the slaves 

before me. 
PhiL What, ho ! Melanthon ! this way lead 
your prisoners. 

Enter Melanthon, with Phocion, disguUed 
oi a Greek Officer^ and Soldiers, 

Dion. Assassins, and not warriors ! do ye come. 
When the wide rage of battle claims your sword, 
Thus do you come a^^unst a single me 
To waee the war? Did not our buckler ring 
With ul your darts, in one collected volley. 
Showered on my head ? Did not your swords at 

once 
Point at nay breast, and thirst for rml blood ? 
Greek Offi We sought thy life. 1 am by birth 
a Greek. 
An open foe, in arms, i meant to slay 
The toe of human kind. With rival ardour 
We took the field; one voice, one mind, one 

heart; 
All leagued, all covenanted : in yon camp 
Spirits there are who aim, like us, at glory. 
Whene'er you sally forth, whene'er the Greeks 
Shall scale your walls, prepare thee to encounter 
A like assault By me the youth of Greece 
Thus notify the war they mean to wage. 

Dion, Thus, then, I warn them of my great 
revenge. 
Whoe'er in Iwttle shall become our prisoner, 
In torment meets his doom. 

Greek OjgL Then wilt thou see 
How vile the body to a mind that pants 
For genuine glory. Twice three hundred Greeks 
Have sworn, like us^ to hunt thee through the 

ranks ; 
Ours the first lot; weVe failed; on jonder plain 
Appear in arms, the faithful band will meet thee. 
Dion. Vile slave, no more. Melanthon, drag 
^em hence 
To die in misery. Impaled alive, 
The winds shall parch them on the craggy cli£ 
Selected from the rest, let one depart 
A messenger to Greece, to tell the fate 
Her chosen sons, her first adventurers met. 

[ExU. 
Melon. Unhappy men! how shall my care 
protect 
Your forfeit lives } Philotas, thou conduct them 
To the deep dungeon's gloom. In that recess. 
Midst the wild tumult of eventful war, 
We may ward off the blow. My friends, fiue- 

well: 
That officer will guide your steps. 

[AUfoUow Fhilata$f except Phocion. 



Pho. DisEuised 
Thus in a sddier's garb^ he knows me ooti 
Melanthon ! 

Melon. Ha!— Those accents! — ^Phocion here? 

Pho. Yes, Phocion here ! Speak, quickly tdl 
me, say. 
How fares Euphrasia? 

Melon. Hal beware— Philotas, 
Conduct those prisoners hence; this soldier here 
Shall bear the tidinga to Timoleon's camp. 

Pho. Oh ! satisfy my doubts; how £utA Eu- 
phrasia? 

Melon. Euphrasia lives, and fills the anaioBS 
moments 
With every virtue. Wherefore venture hither? 
Why with rash valour penetrate our gates ? 

Pho. Cooid I refram? Ohl oouM I tamely 
wait . 
The event of lingering war ? With |)atienceooanC 
The lazy-pacbg hours, while here in Syracuse* 
The tyrant keeps all that my heart holds dear? 
For her dear sake, all- dangers sink before me; 
For her I burst tlie barriers of the gate. 
Where the deep cavenied ro<^ afford a passage. 
A hundred chosen Greeks pursued my steps; 
We forced an entrance ; the devoted guard 
Fell victims to our rage ; but, iu that moment, 
Down from the walls superior numbers came. 
The tyrant led them on. We rushed upon him. 
If ive could reach his heart, to end the war. 
But Heaven thouKht otherwise. Melanthon, say — 
I fear to ask itr— lives Evander still ? 

Melon. Alas ! he lives, imprisoned in the rock. 
Thou must withdraw thee nence; regain once 

more 
Timoleon's camp ; alarm his slumbering rage ; 
Assail the walls; thou, with thy phalanx, Kek 
The subterraneous path ; that way at ni^t 
The Greeks may enter, and let in destruction 
To the great work of vengeance. 

Pho. Wouldst thou have me 
Basely retreat, while my Euc^irauii tremUea 
Here on the ridge of peril ? She, perhaps. 
May fall unknown, unpitied, undistineuished. 
Amidst the general carnage. Shall I leave her 
To add that beauty to the purple heap? 
No ; I will seek her in these walls accurst, 
Even in the tyrant's palace ; save that life. 
My only source of joy ; that life, whose loss 
Would make all Greece complotter in a murder^ 
And damn a rishteous cause. 

Melon. Yet near the voice 
Of sober age. Should Dionysius' spies 
Detect thee here, ruin involves us all : 
Twere best retire, and seek Timoleon's tents ; 
Tell him, dismay and terror fill the city ; 
Even now in Syracuse the tyrant's will 
Ordains with pomp oblations to the gods. 
His deadly hand still hot with recent blood. 
The monster dares approach the sacred altar r 
Thy voice may rouse Timoleon to the assauU^ 
And bid him storm the works. 
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. Pko. By heaven I will ; 
My breath shall wake his rage ; this veiy nigh^ 
When sleep sits heavy on the slumbering city, 
Then Greece unsheathes her sword, and great 

revenge 
Shall stalk with death and horror o'er the ranks 
Of slan^tered troops, a sacrifice to freedom ! 
But first let me behold Euphrasia. 

Melon. Hush 
Thy pent up valour : to a secret haunt 
1!U guide thy steps; there dwell, and in apt time 
ril bring Euphraria to thy longing arms. 

PAoTwUtthou? 

Melan, By Heaven I will ; another act 
Of desperate fury might endanger all. 
Hie tyrant's busy guards are posted round ; 
Jn silence foUow ; thou shalt see Euphrasia. 

Pho, Oh ! lead me to her ; that exalted virtue 
With firmer nerve shall bid me gra^p the jave- 
lin, 
Shall bid my sword, with more than lightning*s 

swifuiess, 
Blaze in the front of war, and glut its rage 
With blows repeated in the tyrant's veins. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE IL—A Temple^ with a monument in 
the middle. 

Enter Eophbasia, Erixene, and other female 
attendants, 

Muph. This way, my virgins, this way bend 
your steps. 
Lo ! the sad sepulchre, where, hearsed in death. 
The pale remains of my dear mother lie. 
There, while the victims at yon altar bleed, 
.And with your prayers the viuilted roof resounds, 
There, let me pay the tribute of a tear, 
A weeping pilgrim o'er Eudocia's ashes. 

Erix. Forbeur, Euphrasia, to renew your sor- 



Euph. My tears have dried their source; then 
let me here 
Pay tliis sad visit to the honpured clay 
That moulders ia the tomb. These sacred vi- 
ands 
111 bum, an offering to a parent's shade. 
And sprinkle with this wine the hallowed mould. 
That auty paid, I will return, my virgins. 

[She goes into the tomb. 
Erir. Look down, propitious powers ! behold 
that virtue, 
And heal the pangis that desolatie her soul. 

Enter Philotas. 
PhiL Mourn, mourn, ye villus; rend your 
scattered garments; 
Some dread calamity hangs o'er our heads. 
In vain the tyrant would appease with sacrifice 
The impending wrath of ill-requited Heaven. 
Ill omens hover o'er us : at the altar 
Tl^e victim dropt, ere the divining seer 



Had gored his knife. The braxen statues trem- 
ble. 
And from the marble drops of blood distiL 

Erix. Now, ye just gods^ if vengeance you 
prepare. 
Now find tne guilty head ! 

PhiL Amidst the throng 
A matron labours with the inspiring god ; 
She stares, she raves, and, with no mortal sound. 
Proclaims around^—' Whm, Phoebus, ami borne? 
' I see their glittering spears> I see them charge ; 

* Bellona wades in blood ; that mangled body, 

* Deformed with wounds and weltering in its 

gore, 

* I know it well ; Oh ! dose the dreadful scene ! 
' Relieve me, Phcebus! I have seen too much.' 

Erix. Ahis ! I tremble for Evander's fate. 
Avert the omen, gods, and guard his life \ 

Enter Euph rasi a ^rom the tomb. 

Euph. Virgins, I thank you — Oh I more light- 
ly now 
My heart expands; the pious act is done, 
And I have paid my tribute to a parent. 
Ah ! wherefore does the tyrant bend this way ? 

PhiL He flies the altar; leaves the unfinished 
rites. 
No God there smiles propitious on has cause. 
Fate lifts the awful balance ; weighs his life. 
The lives of numbers, in the trembline scale. 

Euph. Despair and horror nuuk his haggard 
looks, 
His wild, disordered step-— He rushes forth ; 
Some new alarm demands him ! Even now 
He issues at yon portal ! Lo ! see there. 
The suppliant crowd disperses ; wild with fear, 
Distraction in each look, the wretched throng 
Pours through the brazen gates — Do you retire, 
Ilctire, Pbilotas ; let me here remain. 
And give tlie moments of suspended fate 
To pious worship and to filial love. 

PhiL Alas! I fear to yield: awhile HI leave 
diee. 
And at the temple's entrance wait thy coming. 

Euph. Now, then, Euphrasia, now thou may'st 
indulge 
The purest ecstacy of soul. Come forth, 
Thou man of woe, thou man of every virtue ! 

Enter 'EvAVDEKfrom the monument. 

Evan. And does the grave thus cast me up ar 
gain. 
With a fond father's love to view thee ? Thus 
To mingle rapture in a dat^ter's arms ? 

Euph. How fares my father now ? 

Evan. Thy aid, Euphrasia, 
Has given new life. Thou, from this vital strean^ 
Derivest thy bein^ ; with unheard-of duty 
Thou hast repaid it to thy native source. 

Euph. Sprung from Evander, if a If tUe portiaa 
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Of all his goodness dwell within my hearty 
Thou wilt not wonder. 

Evan. Joy and wonder riae 
In mixed emotions ! Though departing hoioe^ 
After the storms of a tempestuous hfe. 
Though I was entering the wished*for port. 
Where all is peace, all bliss, and endless joy. 
Yet here contented I can linger still, 
To view thy goodness, and applaud thy deeds^ 
Thou author of ray life ! Dia ever parent 
Thus call his child before ? My hearths too full ; 
My old fond heart runs o*er ; it aches with joy. 
Euph. Alas, too much you over-rate your 

daughter ; 
Katorc and duty called me-— Oh ! my father, 
Uow didst thou bear thy long, long sufierings ? 

How 
Endure their barbarous rage f • 

Evan, My foes but did 
To this old frame, what Nature's hand must do. 
Id the worst hour of pain, a voice still whirred 

me. 
Rouse thee, Evander; self-acquitting conscience 
Declares thee blameless, and the gods behold 

thee. 
I was but going hence, by mere decay, 
To that futurity which Plato taught. 
Where the immortal spirit views the planets 
KoH round the mighty year, and, wrapt in bliss, 
Adores the ideas of the eternal mind. 
Thither, oh ! thitlier was Evander going, 
But thou recall'st me ; thou ! 

Euph. Timoleon too 
Invites thee back to life. 

Evan, And does he Still 
Urge on the siege ? 

Euph. His active genius comes 
To scourge a guilty rape. The Punic fleet. 
Half lost, is swallowed by the roaring sea. 
The shattered refuse sees the Libyan shore, 
To bear the news of their defeat to Carthage. 
Evan. These are thy wonders^ Heaven ! Abroad 

thy spirit 
Moves o'er the deep, and mighty fleets are vanished . 
Euph, Ha ! — hark ! — what noise is that ? It 

comes this way ; 
Some busy footstep beats the hallowed pavement 
Oh ! Sir, retire— Ye powers I — Philotas ! — ^ha ! 

Enter TniLOT AS, 

Phil. For thee, Euphrasia, Dionysius calls. 
Some new suspicion goads him. At yon gate 
I stopt CaKppus, as with eager haste 
He bent this way to seek thee. — Oh ! my sove- 
reign. 
My king, my injured master* will you pardon 
The wroQEs I- ve done thee ? [Kneels to Evander, 

Evan. Virtue such is thine, 
From the fierce trial of tynmnnic power. 
Shines forth with added lustre. 

Phil. Oh! forgive 
^y ardent zeal; there is no time to waste. 



You must withdraw; trOsfr to your faidifnl friends. 
Pass but another day, and IMmiysiua 
Falls from a throne usurped. 

Evan, But ere he pays 
The forfeit of his crimes, what streams of blood 
' Shall flow in torrents round! MeChinks I might 
Prevent this waste of nature— 1*11 go forth. 
And to my people shew their rieh&l king. 

Euph. banish tliat thought ; lorbau* ;^e rash 
attempt 
Were fatal to our hopes; oppressed, disomyed. 
The people look aghast, and, wan with fear. 
None will espouse your cause. 

Evan, Yes, all will dare 
To act like men ;— their Idng^ I gptve mjaeif 
To a whole people. I made no reserve ; 
My life was theirs ; -each drop about ray heart 
Pledged to the puUic cause ; devoted to it : 
That was iny compact; is the sutgectfs lesa.? 
If they are all debased, and willing slaves, 
The young but breathing to grow grey in bond- 
age, 
And the old unking to ignoble graves. 
Of such a race no matter who is klQg. 
And vet I will not think it ; no ! my people 
Are brave and generous; I will trust their var 
lour. 

Euph. Yet stay ; yet be advised. 

Phil. As yet, my liege. 
No plan is fixed, and no concerted measure. 
The fates are busy : wait the vast event. 
Trust to my truth and honour. Witness^ gods, 
Here, in the temple of Olympian Jove, 
Philotas swears—— 

Evan. Forbear : the man like thee^ 
Who feels the best emotions of the heart. 
Truth, reason, justice, honour's fine exdtements^ 
Acts by those laws, and wants no other sanction. 

Euph. Af^n the alarm approaches; suredea* 
truction 
To thee, to all, will follow :— hark ! a sound 
Comes lioilow murmuring through the vaolied 

aisle. 
It gains upon the ear. Withdr&W| my father ! 
Airs lost if thou art seen. 

Phil. And, lo ! Calippus 
Darts with the lightning's speed across the aisle. 

Evan. Thou at the senate-house convene my 
friends. 
Melanthon, Dion, and their brave associates^ 
Will shew that liberty has leaders still. 
Anon I'll meet them there : ray child, fkrewell; 
Thou shalt direct me now. 

Euph. Too cruel fate ! 
The tomb is all the mansion I can give ; 
My mother's tomb ! [Evan^kr entert the tomb, 

Phil. You must be brief; the alafm 
Each moraent nearer comes. In every souad 
Destruction threatens. Ha ! by Heaven thb 

way 
Calippus comes— -*Let me retard his speed. 

3 
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Euph. [Ccmwjbmard,] How mj tlistracted 
heart throbs wild with fear ! 
tThat brings Calippus ? wherefore ? save me 
Heaved! 

Entef Calippus. 

CdL This soUen musing in these drair abodes 
Alarms suspicion : the king knows th^ plottings, 
Thy rooted hatred to the state and hmi. 
His sovereign mli commands thee to repair^ 
This moment, to his presence* 



EtiEpA. Ha! what means 

The tyrant ! ^I obey [Exit Calippus ] and, oh ! 

ye powers. 
Ye ministers of Heaven ! defend my father ; 
Support his drooping age ; and when anon 
Avenging justice shd^es her crimson steel. 
Oh ! be the grave, at least, a place of rest ; 
That, from his covert in the hour of peace. 
Forth he may come to bless a willing people^ 
And be your own jost'image here on earth. 

[Exit. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 



' Enter Melanthon and Philotas. ^ 

^ MeL Away ! no more ; pemidous, vile dis- 
sembler ! 
PhiL Wherefore this frantic rage ? 
Meian. Thou canst not varnish, < 

With thy perfidious arts, a crime like this. 
t climbed the rugged cUff; but, oh ! thou trai^ 

tor. 
Where is Evander! Through each dungeon^s 

gloom 
I sought the good old king i the guilt is thine | 
Minr vengeance wait thee for it I 

PhiL Still, Melanthon, 
Let prudence guide thee. 

Melan» Thou hast plunaed thee down 
Far as the lowest depth of hell«bom crimes ; 
Thou hast out-gone all re^sters of guilt ; 
Beyond all fable hast thou sinned, rhilotas. 
PhiL By Heaven thou wron^st me : didst 

thou know, old man 

Melon. Could not his reverend age, could not 
his virtue. 
His woes unnumbered, soften thee to pity? 
Thou hast destroyed my king. 

Phil, Yet wilt thou hear me ? 
Your king still lives« 

Melon. TTiou vile deceiver I^Uves ! 
But where! Away; no more.* I charge thee, 
leave me. 
PhiL We. have removed him to a sure asy- 
lum. 
Melan. Removed !— Thou traitor I what dark 
privacy—— 
Why move him thence ^ The vile assassin's 'stab 
Has closed his days--^calm, unrelenting villain I 
I know it all. 
, PhiL By every power above, 
Evander lives ; in safety lives. Last night, 
When in his dark embrace sleep wrapt the 

world, 
Euphrasia came, a spectacle of woe ; 
Dftred to approach our guard, and with her 

tears. 
With vehemence of grief, she . touched my 
heart. 
Vol. I. 



I gave her father to her< 

Melan, How, Philotas ! 
If thou dost not deceive me—* 

PhiL No, by Heaven I 
By every power above — But hark ! those notes 
Speak Dionysius near : anon, my friend, 
Fll tell thee each particular : thy king, 
Meao while, is safe—but lo ! the tyrant comes; 
With guilt like his t must equivocate. 
And teach even truth and honour to dissemble. 

Enter Dionysius, Calippus, 4-c. 
Dion* Away eacdi vain alarm ; the sun goes 

down, 
Nor yet Timoleon issues from his fleet 
There let him linger on the wave-worn beach ; 
Here, the vain Greek shall find another Troy, 
A more than Hector here. Thouj^h Carthage fly, 
Ourself, still Dionysius here remains. 
And means the Greek to treat of terms of peace? 
By Heaven, this panting bosom hoped to meet 
Uis boasted phalanx on the embattled plain. 
And doth he now, on peaceful councils bent. 
Dispatch his herald ?— Let the slave approach. 

Enter the HerM. 

Dim* Now, speak thy purpose ; what doth 
Greece impart? 

Her, Timoleon, sir, whose great renown in 
arms 
Is equalled onljr by the softer virtues 
Of mild humanitv, that sway his heart, 
Sends me, his delegate, to offer terms. 
On which even foes may well accord ; on which 
The fiercest nature^ thcHigh it spurn at justice, 
May sympathise with hb. 

Dion. Unfold thy mystery ; 
Thou shalt be heard. 

Her, The generous leader sees, 
With pity sees, the wild destructive hovock 
Of ruUiless war ; he hath surveyed around 
The heaps of slain that cover yonder field. 
And, touched with generous sense of human woei 
Weeps o'er his victories. 

Dion, Your leader weeps*! 
Then, let the author of those ills thifu speak'st of, 
Let the ambitiotts factor of destruction, 
50 
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Timely retreat, and close the scene of blood. 
Why doth affrighted peUce behold his Standard 
Uprei(red in Sicilv? and wherefore here 
The iron ranks of war, from which the shepherd 
Retires appalled, and leaves the blasted hopes 
Of half thfe year, while closer to her breast 
The mother clitsps her infant? 

Her. Tis not min^ 
To plead Timoleon's ciluse ; not mine the office 
To justify the strong, the righteous motives, 
That urge him to the war : the only scope 
My deputation aims at, is, to fix 
An interval of peace, a pause of horror, 
That they, whose bodies on the naked shore 
Lie weltering in their blood, from either host 
May meet the last sad rites to nature due. 
And decent lie in hondurable graves. 

Dion. Go tell your leader, his pretexts are vain, 
liet him, with those that live, embark for Greece, 
And leave our peaceful plains; the mangled limbs 
Of those he murdered, rrom my tender care 
Shall meet due obsequies. 

Her. The hero, sir, 
Wages no war with those, who bravely die. 
Tis for the dead I supplicate ; for them 
We sue for peace : and to the living, too, 
Timolcon would extend it ; but the groans 
Of a whole people have unsheathed his swOjrd. 
A single day will pay the funeral rites. 
To-morrow's Sun may see both armies meet ■ 
W^ithout hostility, and ail in honolir ; 
You, to inter the troops, who brttvely fell ; 
We, on our part, to give an humble sod 
To those, who gained a footing on the isl^, 
And by their death hav^ conquered. 

Dion. B& it so ; 
I grant thy suit : soon as to-morrow's dawn 
Illume the world, the rage of wasting war 
In vain shall thirst for blood : but mark my words; 
If the next orient sun behold you here. 
That hour shall sefe me, terrible in arms^ 
Deluge yon plain, and let destruction loose. 
Thou know'st my last resolve, and now, farewell. 
Some careful officer conduct him forth. 

J Exit Herald. 
_^ , to my sword 

An easy prey ; a sacrifice to glut 

My great revenge. Calippus, let each soldier. 

This night, resign his wearied limbs to rest. 

That ere th6 dawn, with renovated strength, 

On the -unguarded, unsuspecting foe^ 

Disanned, and bent on superstitious rites, 

From every quarter we may rush undaunted^ 

Give the invaders to the deathful steel. 

And, by one carnage, bury all in ruin. 

My valiant friends, haste to. your several posts. 

And let this night a calm unruffled spirit 

Lie hushed in sleep : away, my friends, disperse ! 

Philotas, waits Euphrasia, as we ordered? 

Phii. She's here at hand. 

Dhn. Admit her to our presence* 
Rage and despair, a thousand warring passions, 



All rise, by turns, tod piecemeal rend my heart. 
Yet every means, all measures must be tried. 
To sweep ^e Grecian spoiler from the land« 
And fix the crown, unshaken, on my brow. 

Enter Eufhaasia.. 

Etiph, What sudden cause requires Euphrasia's 
jwesence? 

Dion. Approach, fair mourner, and dispel thy 
fears. 
Thy grief, thy tender dttfy to thy father, 
lias touched me nearly. In his ione retreat. 
Respect, attendance, every lenient care 
To soothe affliction, and extend his life, 
Evander has commanded: 

Euph, Vile dissembler ! 
Detested homicide ! fibu^j]-^And has thy heart 
Felt ^t the wretchfed ? 

Dion, Urgencies of state 
Abridged his liberty; but, to his pei^n 
All honour hath been paid. 
« Euph, The righteous gods 
Have mftfked thy ways, and will in time repay 
Just retribution. <« 

Dion. If to see your father. 
If here to meet him in a fond embracei^ 
Will calm thy breast, and dry those beanteous 

tearsj 
A moment more shall bring him to your presence. 

Euph. Ha ! lead him hither ! Sir, to move him 
now. 
Aged, infinn, wofn out with toil and years — 
No, let md seek him rather — If soft pity 
Has toiiched your heart, oh ! send me, send me 
to him ! 

Dion. Controul this wild alarm ; with prudent 
care 
Philotas shall conduct him ; here I grant 
The tender interview. 

Euph. Disastrous fat^, ! 
Ruin impends ! — ^This will discover ail ; 
Fll perisn first ; provoke his utmost rage. [Jbidt. 
Though muph I languish to behold my ftither, 
Yet now it were not fit— the sun ^oes down ; 
Ni^t falls apace ; soon as returning day — 

Dion. This night, this very hour, you both must 
meet. 
Together, you miky serve the state and me. 
Thou see'st the havodw of wide wasting war ; 
And more, full well you know, are still to bleed. 
Thou may'st prevent their fate. 

Euph. Ohl give the means. 
And I will bless thee for it. 

Dion. From a Greek, 
Torments have wrung the truth. Thy hnsbandp 
Phocion'— 

Euph. Oh I say, speak of my Phodoo! 

Dion. He; 'tis he 
Hath kindled up this war; with treacherous arts 
Inflamed the states of Greece, and now the trac- 
tor 
Comes, with a foreign aid, to wrest my crown. 
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Euph, And does my Phockm share Timoleon's 

• gtory? 
Dion. With him invests oar walls, and bids re- 

beltion 
Erect her standard here. 

Euph, Oh ! bless him, gods ! 
Where'er my hero treads the paths of war, 
list on his side ; against the hostile javelin 
Uprear his mighty buckler ; to his sword 
Lend the fierce whirlwind's rage, that he may 

come 
With wreaths of triumph, and with conquest 

crowned, 
And his Euphrasia spring with rapture to him, 
Melt in his arms, and a whole nation's voice - 
Applaud my hero with a love like mine ! 
I}ion, Ungrateful fair ! Has not our sovereign 

will 
On thy descendants fixed Sicilia's crown ? 
Have 1 not vowed protection to your boy ? 
Euph. From thee the crown ! Fromtliee ! £u- 

phrasia's children 
Shall on a nobler basis found their rights ; 
On their own virtue, and a people's choice. 

Dion. Misguided woman ! 
' Euph. Ask of thee protection f 
The father's valour shall protect h\s boy. 

Dion. Rush not on sure 'destruction; ere too 

late. 
Accept our proffered grace. The terms are tlieso : 
Instant send forth a message to your husband ; 
Bid him draw off liis Greeks, unmoor his fleet. 
And measure back his way. Full well lie knows 
You and your father are my hostages*; 
Atid for his treason both may answer. 

Euph. Think'st thou, then. 
So meanly of my Phocion ?— ^-Dost tHbu deem 

him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour. 
To melt away in a weak woman's tear ? 
Oh I thou dost little know him : know'st but little 
Of his exalted soul. With generous ardour 
Still will he urge the great, die glorious plan. 
And eain the ever honoured, bright reward. 
Which fame entwines around the patriot's brow, 
And bids for ever flourish- on his tomb. 
For nations freed, and tyrants laid in dust. 
Dion. By Heaven ! this night Evander breathes 

his last! 
Euph. Better for him to sink at once to rest. 
Than linger thus beneath the gripe of famine, 
In a vile dungeon, scooped, with barbarous skill, 
Deep in the flinty rock ; a monument 
Of tnat fell malic^, and that black suspicion. 
That marked your fatheH^reign ; a dungeon drear 
Prepared for innocence !«— Vice lived secure. 
It flourished, trium plied, grateful to his heart ; 
'Twas virtue Only could give umbrage ; then. 
In that black period, to be great and good 
Was a state crime ; the powers of genius, then. 
Were a constructive treason. 
Dion. Hal beware. 



Nor with vile calumny provoke my rage. 

Euph. Whatever was laudable, wbate'er was 
worthy. 
Sunk under foul oppression ; freebom men 
Were torn in private from their household s;ods, 
Shfit from the light of heaven in caverned cells. 
Chained to the grunsel ed^e, ai>d left to pine 
In bitterness of soul ; while, in the vaulted roof. 
The tyrant sat, and, through a secret channel. 
Collected every ^ound ; heard each complaint 
Of martyred virtue j kept a register 
Of sighs and groans by cruelty extorted ; 
Noted the honest language of the heart ; 
Then on the victims wre&ed his murderous rage. 
For yielding to the feelings of their nature. 

Dion. Obdurate woman ! obstinate in ill ! 
Here ends all parley. Nqw your fatlier*s doom 
Is fixed, irrevocably fixed. 

Euph. Thy doom, perhaps. 
May nrst be fixed : the doom that ever waits 
The fell oppressor, from a throne usurped 
Hurled headlong down. Think of thy father's 

fate 
At Corinth, Dionysius ! 

Dion. Ha ! this night 
Evander dies ; and thou, detested fair I 
Thou shalt behold him, while inventive cruelty 
Pursues his wearied life through every nenp. 
I scorn all dull delay. This very night 
Shall sate my great revenge. [£r<V, 

Euph. This night, perhaps, 
Shall whelm thee down, no more to Mast creation. 
My father, who inhabit'st with the dead, 
Nofir let me seek thee in the lonely tomb, 
And tremble there with anxious hope and fear. 

[Exit. 

SCENE Il^ne inside of. the Temple. 
Enter Pbocion and Melanthon. 

Pho. Each step I move, a grateful terror shakes 
My frame to dissolution. 

Melon. Sununon all 
Thy wonted firmness ; in that dreaiy vault 
A living king is numbered with the aead. 
I'll take my post, near where the pillared aisle . 
Supports the central dome, tha( no alarm 
Surprise you in the pious act. [Exit. 

Pho. If here 
They both are found ; if, in Eyaoder's arms, 
Euphrasia meets my search, the fates atone 
For all mv sufferings, all afiiiotions past! 
Yes, I will seek them — ha ! — tlie gapmg tomb 
Invites my steps — Now be propitious. Heaven ! 
[He enters the tomb. 

Enter Euphrasia. 

Euph. All hail, ye caves of horror ! In this 

gloom 
Divine content can dwell, the heartfelt tear, 
Which, as it falls, a father's trembling hand 
Will catch, and wipe the sorroHS from my eye. 
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Thou Power supreme ! whose all pervading mind 
Guides this great frame of things; who now be- 

hold'st me, 
Who, in that cave of death, art full as perfect 
As in the gorgeous palace, now, while night 
Broods o'er the world, I'll to thy sacred shrike, 
And supplicate thy mercies to my father. 
^Vho's there? — Evander? — Answer — tell me— 

speak 

Enter FnociQV, from the Tomb. 

Pho, What voice is that ? — ^Melanthon ! 

Euph, Ha ! those sounds^-— 
Speak of Evander ! tell me that he lives, 
Or lobt Euphrasia dies. 

Pho. Heart-swelling transport ! 
Art tiiou Euphrasia? 'Tis thy Phocion, love; 
Thy husband comes. 

ifluph. Support me ! reach thy hand ! 

Fho. Once more I clasp her m this fond em- 
brace ! 

Euph. What miracle has brought thee to me ? 

Pho, Love 
Inspired my heart, and guided all my ways. 

Euph. Oh ! thuu deur wanderer ! But where- 
fore here ? 
Why in this place of woe ? My tender little one, 
Say* is he safe ? oh ! satisfy a motlier ; ^ 
Speak of my child, or I grow wild at once ! 
Tell me his fate, and tell me all thy own. 

Pho. Your boy is safe, Euphrasia; lives to 
reign 
In Sicily ; Timpleon's generous care 
Protects him in his camp ; dispel thy fears ; > 
The gods once more will give nim to thy arms. 

Euph. My father lives sepulchred, ere his time, 
Here m Eudocia*s tomb ; let me conduct thee. 

Pho. I came ttiis moment thence. 

Euph. And saw Evander ? 

Pho. Alas ! I found him not. 

Euph. Not found him there ? 
And have they, then — have the fell murderers — 
Oh ! [Faints axoay. 

Pho. I've been too rash ; revive, my love, re- 
vive ! 
Thy Phocion calls ; the gocb will guard Evander, 
And save him, to reward thy matdiless virtue. 

Enter Evander and Melanthon. 
Evan. Lead me, Melanthon, guide my aged 
st^s : 
Where is he ? Let me see him. 

Pho. My Euphrasia ! 
Thy father lives ! — Tliou venerable man ! 
Behold — I cannot fly to thy embrace ! 

Euph. These agonies must end me ; ah, my 
father ! 
Again I have him ; gracious Powers ! again 
I cljvsp.his hand, and bathe it with my tears ! 
Evan. Euphrasia! Phocion too ! Yes, both are 
here ; 
Oh ! let me thus, thus strain you to my heart. 



Pho. Protected by a daughter's tender care^ 
By my Euphrasia saved ! iW sweet reflectioi^ 
Exalts the bliss to rapture. 

Euph. Why, my father. 
Why thus adventure forth? The strofig alarm 
O'erwhelmed n^y spirits. 

Evan. I went forth, my diild, 
Whep all was dark, and awful silence round, 
To throw me prostrate at the altar's foot, 
And crave tiie care of Heaven for thee and thine, 
Melanthon there 

Enter Phiix>tas. 



Euph. Philotas! ha! whati 
Phil. Inevitable ruin hovers o'er you ! 
The tyrant's furv mounts into a bUze; 
Unsated yet; witn blood, he calls aloud 
For thee, Evander ; thee his rage hath ordered 
This moment to his presence. 

Evan. I«ad me to him : 
His presence hath no terror for Evander. 
Euph. Horror I it must not be. 
PhiL No ; never, never ! 
ril perish rather. But the time demands 
Our utmost vigour; with the lightning's speed 
Decisive, rapid. With the scorpion stings 
Of conscience gashed, despair and boiror seize 

him, 
And guilt but serves tq goad his tortured mind 
To blacker crimes. His policy has granted 
A day's suspense from arms; yet pen now 
His troops prepare, in the dead midnight hour. 
With base surprise, to storm Tunolepn's camp. 
Evan. And doth he grant a false, insicucnu 
truc^, 
To turn 6\e hour of peace to blood and horror ? 
Euph. 1 know the monster well : when spe^ 
cious seeming 
Becalms his looks, the rankljng heart within 
Teems with destruction. Lik^ our mount iEUna, 
When tlie deep snows invest his hoaiy head, 
And a whole winter gathers on his brow. 
Looking tranquillity ; even then, beneath, 
The fuelled entrails summon all their rage. 
Till the affrighted shepherd round him sees 
The sudden ruin, the vulcano's burst. 
Mountains hurled up in air, and molten rocks. 
And all the land with desolation covered. 
Melan. Now, Phocion, now, on thee our hope 
depends. 
Fly to Timoleon ; I can grant a passport : 
Rouze him to vengeance ; on the tyrant turn 
His own insidious arts, or all is lost. 
Pho. Evander, thou,* and thou, my best Eu* 
phrasia, 
Both shall attend my flight. 
Melan. It were in vain ; 
The attempt would hazard all- 

Euph. Together, here. 
We will remain, safe in the cave of death ; 
And wait our freedom frqm thy conquering i 
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Evaijt. Oh! would die gods roU beck the 
stream of tame. 
And give this arm the sinew that it boasted 
At Taiioromenium, when its force renstless 
Mowed down the ranks of war; I then might 

snide 
The battle's rage, and, era Evander die^ 
Add still another lanral to mv brow. 

Mupk Enough of lanrelled victoiy your sword 
Hath reaped in earlier days. 

JSmm. And shall my sword. 
When die great cause of liber^ invites. 
Remain inacdve, unperforming quite i . 
Youth, -second )[oqt$ rekindles in mv veins : 
Though worn with age, this arm will know its of- 
fice; 
Will shew that victory has not forgot 
Acquaintance with this hand,. And yet — O shame ! 
It will not be : the momentsiy blaze 
Sinks, and expires : I have survived it all ; 
/Survived my reien, my people, and myself. 
Euph, Fly, Phocion, fly; Melanthon will con- 
duct thee^ 
Melon. And when the assault begins, my faith- 
ful cohorts 
Shall form their ranks around this sapred dome. 
Pho. And my poor capdve friends, my brave 
compamons 
Taken in faatde, wilt thon guard their lives } 
Melan, Trust to my care : no danger shall as- 
sail them. 
Pho, By Heaven, the glorious expectadon swells 
This pantmg bosom ! Ye$f Euphrasia, yes ; 



Awhile I leave you to the care of Heaven, 
Fell Dionyaus, tremble ! ere the dawn 
Timoleon thunders at your gates ; the rage. 
The peqt-up rage of twenty thousand Greeks, 
Shall burst at onoe, and the tumultuous roar 
Alarm the astonished world. The brazen gates 
Asunder shall be rent ; the towers, the ramparts. 
Shall yie]<^ Grecian valour ; death and rage 
Through die wide city's round shall wade in gore, 
And guilty men awake to gasp their last. 
Melanthon, come. 

Evan. Yet, ere thou goest, voung man, 
Attend my words : though guilt may oft provok^ 
As now it does, just vengeance on its head, 
Iq mercnr punish it. The rage of slaughter 
Can add no trophy to the victor's triumph; 
Bid him not shed unnecessary blood* 
Conouest is proud, inexorable, fierce ; 
It is numaniqr ennobles alL 
So thinks Evander, and so tell Timoleon. 

Pho. Farewell; the midnight hour shall giva 
you freedom. 

[Exit with Melanthon and Philotas. 

Euph, Ye guardian deides, watcH all his ways. 

Evan, Come, my Euphrasia, in this interval 
Together we will seek tne sacred altar. 
And diank the god, whose presence fills the 

dome. 
For the best gift his boonty could bestow, 
The virtue he has given thee ; there we will pour 
Our hearts in praise, in tears of adoradoo. 
For all die wondrous goodness lavished on us. 

J[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. 
Enter D'ionysius and Calippus. 

J>ion. Eee the day dosed, while yet the busy 

eye 
Might view their camp, their stadons^ and their 

guards^ 
Their preparadons for approachiog night, 
pidst thou then mark the modons of the Greeks? 
CaL From the watch»towerI saw them: all 

things spoke 
A foe secure, and discipline relaxed. 
Their arms thrown idly by, the soldiers strayed 
To one another's tents ; their steeds no n)pre 
Stood near at hand caparisoned for war; 
And from the lines nnmbers poured out, to see 
The spot where the besieged had sallied fordi, 
And the fierce battle raged; to view the slain, 
That lie in heaps upon the crimson beach. 
There, the fond brother, the afiiicted father, 
And the friend, sought some vestige of the face 
Of him who died in battle ; night came on ; 
Some slowly gained their tents : dispersed around 
Whole pardes loitered, touched with deep re- 



War, and its train of dudes, all forgpt 

Dion. Their folly ^ves them to my sword ; art 
all 
My orders issued? 

CaL All. 

Dion. The troops redred. 
To gain recruited vigour from repose ? 

Oal. The city ronnd lies hushed in sleep. 

Dion. Anon 
Let each brave officer, of chosen valour. 
Forsake his couch, and, with deliberate spirit; 
Meet at the citadel. An hour at farthest 
Before the dawn, 'ds fixed to storm their camp; 
And whehn their men, their arms» and steeds 

and tents, 
Tn one prodigious ruin. Haste, Calippus, 
Fly to thy post, and bid Euphrasia enter. 

[Exit Calipput, 
Evander dies this night: Euphrasia, too, 
^hoU be disposed of. Curse on Phocion's 

fraud. 
That from my power withdrew their infant 

boy. 
In him the seeds of future kings were crushed. 
And the whole hated line at once extinguished. 
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Enter £uF^RASIA. 



Dion, Once more approach and hear me; 'tb 
not now 
A time to waste in the vain war of words. 
A crisis hig with horror is at band. , 

I meant to spare the stream of blood, that soon 
Shall deluge yonder plains. My fair proposals 
Thy haughty spirit has with scorn rejected. 
Alia now, by Heaven^ here, in thy very sight^ 
Evander breathes his last. 

Euph, The tmce you have granted, 
Suspends the rage of var : mean time, send forth 
The orators of peace with olive crowned. 
Timoleon, good and just, and ever willing 
To conquer rather by persuasive truth, 
Than by devouring slaughter, will agree 
In friendly parley to assert his rights^ 
And compromise the war. 

Dion, And must I sue 
For terms of peace ? To an invader sue? 
Since you, the fiend of Syracuse and Greece, 
^nce you thus urge me on to desperate daring 
Your father first-— of him I'll be assured — 
Your father meets his fate. 

Euph, If V€'t there% wanting 
A crime to nil die measure of thy euilt, 
Add that black murder to the dreadful list ; 
With that complete the horrors of th^ reien. 

Dion. Woman, beware : Philotas is at hand, 
And to our presence leads Evander. All ■ 
Thy dark complottings, and thy treacherous arts, 
Have proved abortive. 

Euph. Ha ! What new event } 
And 18 Philotas false? lias he betrayed him ? 

[Adde. 

Dion. Evander's doom is sealed — What, ho ! 
Philotas; 
Now shalt thou see him die in pan^ before 
thee. 

Enter Philotas. 

Euph. How my heart sinks within me ! 

Dion. Where's your prisoner? 

FhiL Evander is no more. 

Dion Ha ! death has robbed me 
Of half my great revenge. 

PluL Worn out with anguish, 
I saw life ebb apace. With studied art, 
We gave each cordial drop, alas ! in vain \ 
He heaved a sigh ; invoked his daughter's name, 
Smiled, and expired. 

Dion. Brine me his hoaiy head. 

PAi7. You'll pardon, sir, my over-hasty zeal. 
I gave the body to the foaming surge, 
Down the steep rock, despised. 

Dion. Now rave and shriek, 
And rend your scattered hair. No more Evan- 
der 
Shall sway Sicilia's sceptre. 

Euph. Mighty gods ! 
The hardened heart, the man elate with pride, 



View with compaasioii ! To the bad extend 
Some portion of your merc^ ; crimes and blood 
Have made their souls a seat of desolation. 
Of woe, despair, and horror ! Turn to them 
An eye of pity : whom your bounty formed 
To truth, to goodness, and to generous deeds, 
On them no more from your bright stores of 

bliss 
You need dispense : their virtue will sopport 

them. 
Dion. Now, then, thou feelest my vengeanoe. 
Euph. Glory in it ; 
Exult and triumph. The wont shaft is sped. 
Yet still the unoonquered mind with sooro can 

view thee; 
With the calm sunshine of the breast can see 
Thy power unequal to subdue the soul, 
Which virtue formed, and which die gods pro- 
tect 
Dion. Philotas, bear her hence ; she shall not 

live. 
This moment bear her bence; yon know dit 

rest 
Go, see our will obeyed ; that done, with all 
A warrior's speed, attend me at the citadel ; 
There meet the heroes, whom this ni^t shall 

lead 
To freedom, victory, to riorious havoc, 
And the destruction of me Grecian name. [£nf* 
Euph, Accept my thanks, Phibtas; generous 

man! 
These tears attest the emotions of my heart 

But oh ! should Greece defer 

PhiL Dispel thy fears; 
Phocion will bring relief; or should the tyrant 
Assault their camp, hell meet a manhalled 

foe. 
Let me conduct thee to the alent tomb. 
EupK ^ ! there Ey^der, naked and dis- 

arineil. 
Defenceless quite, may meet some ruffian stroke. 
FhiL Lo ! here's a weapon : bear this daggpr 

to him. . 

In the drear monument should hostile steps 
Dare to approach him, they must enter singly; 
This guards the passage ; man by man they die. 
There ma/st thou dwell amidst the wild coiniBO- 

tion. 
Euph. Ye pitying gods, protect my famcf 

SCENE n.—The Citf4el 

Calippus and several Officers 

Ut. Offi What new event thus summons us 

together? . 
Col. lis great occasion calls ; Timoleon's a^ 
dour 
Comes rushing on ; his works rise high in air, 
Advance each day, and tower above our walls. 
One brave exploit may free us— Lo ! the king. 
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Enter Diovtsivs. 

2)4011* Ve brave associates^ who so ofb have 
shared 
Our toil and dan^r in the field of gloiT» 
My feUow-warriors^ what no jgod could promise. 
Fortune hath given us. In his dark embrace 
Lo ! sleep envelops the whole Gredan camp. 
Against a foe, the outcasts of their country, 
Preebooters roving in pursuit of prey, 
Success by war, or covert stratagem. 
Alike is glorious* Then, my gallant friends, 
What need of words ? The generous call of free- 
dom, 
Your wives, your children, your invaded rights, 
•All that can steel the patriot breast with valour, 
Expands and rouses in the swelling heart. 
Follow the impulsive ardour ( follow me. 
Your kin^ your leader ; in the friendly gloom 
Of night, assault their camp ; your country's love. 
And fame eternal, shall attend the men, 
Wko marched through blood and horror, to re- 
deem. 
From the invader's power, their native land. 
Cal. Lead to the onset ; Greece shall find we 
bear 
Hearts prodigal of blood, when honour calls, 
ResolvcKl to conquer or to die in freedom. 
Dion. Thus rve resolved: when the decU- 
mng moon 
Hath veiled her orb, our silent march begins. 
The order thus : — Calippus, thou lead forth 
Iberia's sorts, with the Numidian bands, 
And line the shore. Perdiccas, be it thine 
To march thy cohorts to the mountain's foot, 
Where the wood skirts the valley ; there make 

halt. 
Till brave Amvntor stretch alone the vale. 
Ourself, with the embodied cavalry 
Clad in their mailed cuirass, will circle round 
To where their camp extends its furthest line ; 
Unnumbered torches there shall blaze, at once. 
The signal of the chai^^e ; then, oh ! my friends, 
On every side let the wild uproar loose; 
Bid nws'sacre and carnage stalk around. 
Unsparing, unrelenting ; -drench your swords 
In hostile blood, and riot in destrucdoa 

Enter an Officer, 

Ha ! speak ; unfold thy purpose. 

Offi. Instant arm ; * 

To arms, my liege ; the foe breaks in ii)x>n us ; 
The subterraneous path is theirs ; that way 
Their l^nd invades the city, sunk in sleep. 

Dion. Treason's at work ; detested, treacher- 
ous villains ! 
Is this their promised truce ? Away, my friends^ 
Rouse all the war ; fly to your several posts, 
And instant bring all Syracuse in arms. 

[Exeunt. — Warlike music. 



Enter Melanthoit. 

Cat MelanthoD, now collect your faithfiil 

bands. 
Melan. Do thou pursue the king; attend his 
steps; 
Timoleon lords it in the captive city. 

[Exit CaUppui* 

Enter Phi lotas. 

Melan. Philotas, vengeance has b^un its 

work. 
Phil The gods have sent relief; dbmay, and 
terror, 
And wild amaze, and death in every shape, 
Fill the affrighted city. 
Melan. Tyrant, now 
The inevitable hour of fate is come. 
Philotas, round the dome that holds Evandcr 
We will arrange our men ; there fix our post. 
And guard that Spot, tiU, like some god, Timo- 
leon 
Still the wild uproar, and bid slaughter cease. 

[Exeunt,^ 

Enter Dionysius. 
. Dion. Why sleep the coward slaves ? All 

things conspire ; 
The gods are leagued ; I see them raze my 

towers 
My walls and bulwarks fall; and Neptune's 

trident 
From lis foundation heaves the solid rock. 
Pallas directs the storm ; her gorgon shield 
Glares in my view, and from the fleet she calls 
Her Greeks'enraged. Id arms I'll meet them all. 
What, ho ! my guards ; arise, or wake no more. 

Enter Calippus. 

CdL This way, my liege ; our friends, a valiant 
band, 
Assemble here. 

Dion. Give me to meet the Greek ! 
Our dnly safety lies in brave despair. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in.— TAf innde of the temple. A mo- 
nument in the middle. 

Enter Euphrasia, Erixene, and female 
Attendants, 

Euph. Which way, Erixene, which way, my 
virgins. 
Shall we direct our steps ? What sacred altar 
Clasp on our knees ? 

£rtjr. Alas I the horrid tumult 
^reads the destruedon wide. On every side 
Tive victor's shouts, the groans of murderde 

wretches, 
In wild confusion rise. Once more descend 
Eudocia's tomb; there thou may'st find a shelter.. 

Euph. Anon, Erixene, I mean to visit. 
Perhaps, for the last time, a mother's urn. 
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This dagger there, tliis faistruiiient of death, 
Should fortune prosper the fell ^frant's arms, 
This dagger, then, ma^ free me mim his power. 
And that drear vault mtomb lis all in peace. 

J' Puts up the dagger, 
s! Alas! what num^ 
bcrs 
In Dionvsius' cause shall yield their throats 
To the destructive sword ! Aloft I climbed 
The temple's vaulted roof; the scene beneath 
Is horrible to sight ; the domes and palaces 
Blaze to the sky ; and where the flames forbear, 
The Greeks, enraged, brandish the gleaming 

sword. 
From the high roofs, to shun the raging fire, 
Wretdies precipitate their fall. But, oh ! 
No pause, no mercy ; to the edge of the sword 
They give their bodies; butchered, gashed with 

wounds, 
They die in mangled heaps, and, with their limbs, 
Cover the sangume pavement 
Erix, Hark ! 
Euph* The din 
. Of arms with clearer sound advances. Haik ! 
That sudden burst ! Again ! They rush upon us ! 
The portal opens ; lo ! see there ; behola ! 
War, horrid war invades the sacred fane ; 
No altar gives a sanctuary now. [Warlike tMuic. 

Enter Dionysivs and Calippus, with teveral 
Soldiers, 

Dion. Here will I mock their aege; here stand 
at bay, 
And brave them to the last. 

CaL Our weaxy foes 
Desist from the pursuit. 

Dion. Though all betray me, 
Though every ^ conspire, I will not yield. 
If I must fall, the temple's ponderous roof, 
The mansion of the gods combined against me. 
Shall first be crushed, and lie in ruin with me. 
Euphrasia here ! Detested, treacherous woman ! 
For my revenge preserved ! By Heaven 'tis well; 
Vengeance awaits thy guilt, and this good sword 
Hius sends thee to atone the bleeding victims^ 
This nisht has massacred. 

CaL [Holding Dionyuuis arm^ My liege, for- 



Her life preserved may plead your cause with 

Greece,. 
And mitigate your fate. 

Dion. Presumptuous slave ! 
My rage is up in arms; by Heaven she dies ! 

Enter EvANDER/rom the tomb. 

Evan. Horror! forbear! Thou murderer, hold 
thy hand ! 
The gods behold thee, horrible assas^ ! 
Restrain the blow; it were a stab to Heaven; 
All nature shudders at it I Will no friend 
Arm, in a cause like this, a father's hapd } 
Strike at this bosom rather. Lo ! Evander 



every 



Prostrate and grpvelling on the earth before thee) 
He begs to die; exhaust the scanty drops 
That lag about his heart ; but spare my child \ 
Dion. Evander! — Do my eyes once more be- 
hold him i 
May the fiends seize Philotfls ! Treacherous slave ! 
nis well thou liv'st; thy death were poor revenge 
From any hand but mine^ [Offers to strike, 

Euph. No, tyrant, no ; 

[Rushing before Evander. 
I have provoked your vengeance ; through tlus 

bosom 
Open a passage ; first on me, on me 
Eihaust your fury ; every power above 
Commands thee to respect that aged head; 
His withered frame wants blood to glut diy ;age ; 
Strike here; these veins are full; here's blood* 

enouf^; 
The purple tide will gush to glad thy sight 
Dton. Amazement blasts and freezes < 
power ! 

They shall not live. Ha ! the fierce tide of wsr 
[A ^flourish rf trumpets. 
This way comes rushing on. 

[Goes to the stop of the stage. 
Euph [Embracing Evander !\ Oh! thus, my 
father, 
Well perish dius together. 

Dion. Bar the gates ; 
Close every passage, and repel thefr force. 
Evan. And must I see thee bleed f Oh ! for a 
sword! 
Bring, bring me daggers ! 

Dion. [Advancing ] Guards, scaze the slsve, 
And give nim to my rage. 
Evan. [Seized by the guards.] Oh! spare her, 
spare her! 
Inhuman villains ! 

Euph. Now, one glorious effort ! 

Dion. Let me dispatch; thou traitor, tiius 

my ar m 
Euph. A daughter's arm, fell monster, strikes 
the blow. [Stabs Atst. 

Yes, first she strikes ; an injured daughter's ann 
Sends thee devoted to the mfemal eods. 

[He folk 
Dion. Detested fiend! Thns by a wonAan's 

hand! 
£tfpA, Yes, tyrant, yes; ma dear fadiei's 
cause, 
A woman's vengeance towers above her sex. 
Dion. May ^irses blast thy arm ! May £tsi's 
fires 
Convulse the land ; to its foundation shake 
The groaning isle ! May civil discord bear 
Her flaming brand through all the reahns of 

Greece; 
And the whole race expire in pang^ like none ! 

[Dies. 
Euph. Behold, all Sicily, behold ! The prnnt 
Glows with the tyrant's blood. Ye slaves^ [^ 
the gtcardl] look there 1 
3 
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Kneel to your rightful king : the blow for free- 
dom 

Gives you the rights of men ! And oh ! my fa- 
ther. 

My ever honoured sire, it gives thee life. 

Evan, My child ! my daughter ! saved again 
by thee ! [Emlnraces her. 

AJhurUh of Trumpett. — Enter Phocion, Mb- 

LANTHON, PhILOTAS, SfC. 

Pho, Now, let the monster yield. My best 

Euphrasia ! 
Euph. My lord! my Phocion! welcome to 
my hearL 
Lo ! there the wonders of Euphrasia's arm ! 
Pho. And is the proud one fallen ! The dawn 
shall see him 
A spectacle forpublic view. Euphrasia! 

Evander too ! Thus to behold you both 

Evan. To her direct thy looks ; there fix thy 
praise. 
And gaze with wonder there. The life I gave 

her, 
Oh, she hail used it for the noblest ends ! 
To fill each duty ; make her father feel 
The purest joy, the heart-dissolving bliss 
To have a grateful child. But has the rage 
Of slaughter ceased ? 
Pho. It has. 

Evan. Where is Timoleon ? 
Pho, He guards the citadel ; there gives bis I 
orders • 



To calm the uproar, and recall from Canute 
His conquering troops. 

Euph. Oh ! once again, my father, 
Thy sway shall bless the land. Not for himself 
Timofebn conquers; to redress the wrongs 
Of bleeding Sicily the hero comes. 
Thee, good Melanthon, thee, thou generous man, 
His justice shall reward. Thee, too, Philotas^ 
Whose sympathizing heart could feel the touch 
Of soft humanity, the hero's bounty, 
His brightest honours, shall be lavished on thee. 
Evander, too, will place thee near his throne ; 
And shew mankind, even on this shore of being, 
That virtue still shall meet its sure reward. 

PhiL I am rewarded : feelings such as mine 
Are worth all dignities ; my heart repays me. 

Evan. Come, let us seek Timoleon; to his 
care 
I will commend ye both : for now, alas ! 
Thrones and dominions now no more for me. 
To thee I give my crown : yes, thou, Euphrasia, 
Shall reign in Sialy. And oh ! ye powers, 
In that bright eminence of care and peril. 
Watch over all her ways; conduct and guide 
The goodness you bspired ; that she may prov^ 
If e'er distress like mme invade the land, 
A parent to her people; stretch the ray 
Of filial piety to times unborn. 
That men may hear her unexampled virtue. 
And learn to emulate thb Grecian Daughter ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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MEN. 

MoKCAR, earl tf Merda, 
Edwin, earl cf Northumberland, 
SiWARDy Morcm^t friend. 
Officers, 4*^. 



WOMEN. 



MAtiLDA, a prtMoner in the cwnp f^Mcrcm^ 
Bertha, her friend 



Seene^Morcar't camp, nnd the environs near Nottingham. 



ACT X. 



SCENE t-^MatiMs tent, with a view ff the 
distant country. 

Matilda, Bertha. 

Mat. I thank thee, gentle Bertha, for thy good- 
ness; 
If au^t cotdd soothe the anguish of my soul. 
Or raise it, from the horrors of despair, 
To hope and joy, 'twould be thy generous friend- 
ship: 
But I am sunk so deep in misery, 
That comfort cannot reach me. 

Ber. Talk not thus, 
My sweet Matilda ; innocence, like thine, 
Must be the care of all-directing Heaven. 
Already hath the interposing hand 
Of Providence redeemed thee from the rage 
Of savage war, and sheltered thee within 
This caun a^lnm. Mercians potent earl, 
Hie noble Morcar, will protect thy virtues ; 
And, if I err not, wishes but to share 
His conquests with thee. 

Mat. O my friend, oft times 
The flowery path, that tempts our wandering 

steps, 
But leads to misery ; what thou fondly deem*st 
j^y soul's best comfort, is its bitterest woe. 



Earl Morcar loves me. To the ^eneroas mimi 
The heaviest debt is that of gratitude. 
When 'tis not in our power to repay it. 

Ber. Oft have I heard thee say, to him Oxm^ 
owest 
Thy honour and thy life. 

Mat. I told thee truth. 
Beneath my father's hospitable roof 
I spent my earlier, happier days, in peace 
And safety : When the Norman conqueror ctaatf 
Discord, thou know'st, soon lit her fatal torch. 
And spread destruction o'er this wretdied land. 
The loyal Ranulph flew to William's aid. 
And left me to a faithful peasant's care. 
Who lived, sequestered, in the fertile plains 
Of rich Northumbria : There, awhile, I dw^ 
In sweet retirement, when the savage Malcolsi 
Rushed on our borders. 

Ber. I remember well 
The melancholy hour. Confuson raged 
On every side, and desolation spread 
Its terrors round us. How didst thou escape ? 

Mat. A crew of desperate ruffians sened upoo 
me, 
A helpless prey : For, O ! he was not there. 
Who best could have defended his MAilda.. 
Then had I fallen a wretched sacrifice 
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To brutal rage, and lawless violence. 

Had not the generous Morcar interposed 

To save me : Though he joined the guilty cause 

Of foul rebellion, yet his soul abhorred 

Such violation. At his awful voice, 

The surly ruffians left me, and retired. 

He bore me, half expiring, in his arms. 

Back to his tent ; with every kind attention 

There strove to soothe my griefs, and promised, 

soon 
Ab fit occasion offered, to restore me 
To my afHicted father. 

Ber. Something, sure. 
Was due to generous Morcar for his aid. 
So timely given. 

Mat No doubt : But mark what followed. 
Tn my deliverer, too soon I found 
An ardent lover, sighing at my feet 

Ber. And what is there the proudest of our sex 
Could wish for more ? To be the envied bride 
Of noble Morcar, first of England's peers 
In fame and fortune. 

fiiat. Never trust, my Bertha, 
To outward shew. Tis not the smiles of fortune, 
The pomp of wealth, or splendour of a court. 
Can make us happy. In the mind alone 
Rests solid joy, and true felicity, 
Wbich I can never taste : For, oh, my friend ! 
A fiecret sorrow weighs upon my heart. 

Ber, Then pour it in the bosom of thy friend ; 
Let me partake it with thee. 

Mat Generous maid ! 
)Cnow, then, for nought will I conceal from thee, 
I honour Mercians earl, revere his virtues, 
And wish I could repay him with myself: 
But, blushing, I acknowledge it, the heart 
His vows solicit, is not mine to give. 

Ber. Has, then, some happier youth 

Mat. Another time 
ni tell thee all the story of our loves. 
But, oh, my Bertha ! didst thou know to whom 
My virgin faith is plighted, tliou wouldst say 
I am, indeed, unhappy. 
Ber. Could Matilcia 
Bestow the treasure of her heart on one 
Unworthy of her choice ? 
Mat. Unworthy! No. 
I glory in my passion for the best, 
The loveliest of his sex. Oh ! he was all 
That bounteous nature, prodigal of charm8> 
Did on her choicest favourite e'er bestow. 
His graceful form, and sweet deportment, spoke 
The fairer beauties of his kindrecl soul. 
Where every grace and every virtue shone. 
But thon wilt tremble, BertKa, when I tell thee, 
He is eari Morcar's brother. 

Ber. Ha ! his brother ! 
The noble Edwin ! Often have I heard 
My father 

Mat. Did lord Edrick know him, then ? 
Ber. He knew his virtues, and his fame in arms. 
And often would lament the dire effects 



Of civil discord, that could thus dissolve^ 
The ties of nature, and of brethren mdce 
The bitterest foes. If right I learn, lord Edwin • 
Ts William's firmest friend, and still supports 
His royal master. 

Mat. Yes, mv Bertha, there 
I still find comftrt : Edwin ne'er was staiaed. 
As Morcar is, with foul disloyalty. 
But stands betwixt his sovereign and the rage 
Of rebel multitudes, to guard his throne. 
If, nobly fighting in his country's cause. 
My hero fdls, I shall not weep alone; 
The king, he loved and honoured, will lament 

him, 
And grateful Ensland mix her tears with mine. 
Ber. And doSk earl Morcar know of Edwin's 

love? 
3iat. Oh, no ! I would not, for a thousand 
worlds. 
He should suspect it, lest his fiery soul 
Should catch the alarm, and kindle to a flame, 
That might destroy us all. 

Ber. I know his warmth 
And vehemence of temper; unrestrained 
By laws, and spumins at the royal power. 
Which he contemns, he rules despotic here. 
Mat. Alas ! how man from man. and brothe^ 
oft 
From brother, differs ! Edwin's tender passion 
Is soft and gentle, as the balmy breath ' 
Of remal zephyrs ; whilst the savage north. 
That curls the angry ocean into storms. 
Is a faint image of earl Morcar's love : 
Tis rapj, 'tis fury alL When last we met, 
He knit his angry brow, and frowned severe 
Upon me ; then, with wild distracted look. 
Bade me beware of trifling with his passion, 
He would not brook it — trembling I retired, 
And bathed my couch in tears. 

Ber. Unhappy maid ! 
But time, that softens every human woe, 
Will bring some blest event, and lighten thine. 

Mat. Alas! thou know'st not what it is to love» 
Haply thy tender heart hath never felt 
The tortures of that soul-bewitching passion. 
Its joys are sweet and poignant ; but its pangs 
Are exquisite, as I have known too well : 
For, oh, my Bertha ! since the fatal hour 
When Edwin lefl me, never hath sweet peace. 
That used to dwell, with all its comforts, here, 
E'er deigned to visit this afflicted breast 

Ber. Too plain, alas! I read thy sorrows; 
grief 
Sits in sad triumph on thy faded cheek. 
And half obscures the lustre of thy beauties. 

' Mat, Talk not of beauty, 'tis our sex's bane, 
And leads but to destruction. I abhor 
The fatal gifV. Oh ! would it had pleased Heaven 
To brand my homely features with the mark 
Of foul deformity, or let me pass 
Unknown, and undistinguished from the herd 
Of vulgar forma^ save by the partial eye 
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Of my lored Edwin; then had I heen blest 
With charms unenvied, and a guiltless love. 
^Ber. Where is thy £dwin now? 
Mat. Alas ! I know not. 
^s now three years, since last these eyes beheld 
Their dearest object. In that humble vale, 
Whence, as I told thee, Malcolm's fury drove 

me. 
There first we meL Oh ! how I cherish still 
The fond remembrance ! There we first exchan- 
ged 
Our mutual vows ; the day of happiness 
Was fixt ; it came, and in a few short hours 
He had been made indissolubly mine. 
When fortune, envious of our happiness. 
And William's danger, called him to the field. 
Ber. And since that parting have ye never 

met? 
Mat, O never. Bertha, never but in thought 
Imagination, kind anticipator 
Of love's pleasures, brixigs us oft together. 
Oft as I sit within my lonely tent. 
And cast my wishful eyes o er yonder plain, 
In every passing traveller I strive 
To trace nis image, hear his lovely voice 
In every sound, and fain would flatter me 
Edwin still lives, still loves his lost Matilda. 
Ber. Who knows but fate, propitious to thy 
love^ 
May guide iiim hither. 

Mat, Gracious Heaven forbid ! 
C' Misider, Bertha, if the chance of war 
Should this way lead him, he mast come in arms 
Against his brother : Oh ! 'tis horrible 
To think on. Should they meet, and Edwin fall, 
What shall support me ? And if victory smiles 
Upon my love, now dear will be the purchase 
By Morcar's blood ! Then must I lose my friend, 
My pardian, my protector — every way 
Matilda must be wretched. 

Ber. Is there aught 
In Bertha's power ? 

Mat. Wilt thou dispatch, my friend. 
Some trusty messenger with these ? — Away. 

[Gives her Utters, 
111 meet thee in my tent — Farewell. 

. [Exit Bertha. 
Mean time, 

One hope remains, the generous Siward — ^he 
' Might save me still. His sympathetic heart 
Can feel for the afflicted. — I have heard, 
(Such is the magic power of sacred fricndsliip) 
When the impetuous Morcar scatters fear 
And terror round him, he, and he alone, 
• Can stem the rapid torrent of his passion. 

And bend him, though reluctant, to his will 

And see, in happy hour, he comes this way. 

Now fortune, be propitious ! if there be. 

As I have heard, an eloquence in grief. 

And those can most persuade, who are most 

wretched, 
I shall not pass unpitied. 



Enter Siward. 

Stir. Ha! in. tears, 
Matilda ! What new grief, what cruel foe 
To innocence and beauty, thus could vex 
Thy gentle spirit? 

iiat. Canst thou ask the cause. 
When thou bchold'&t me still in shameful bond^ 
A wretched captive, friendless and forlorn. 
Without one ray of hope to soothe my sorrows ? 

Siw. Can she, whose beauteous form and fair 
demeanour 
Charm every eye, and conquer eveiy heart. 
Can she be wretched ? can she want a friend. 
Whom Siward honours, and whom Morcar loves? 
Oh ! if thou knew'st with what unceasing ardour. 
What unexampled tenderness and truth. 
He doats upon thee, sure thou mightst be wrought 
At least to pity. 

Mat. Urge no more, my lord. 
The ungrateful subject ; but too well I know 
How much thy friend deserves, how. much, alaS| 
I owe him I — If it be earl Morcar's wish 
To make roe happy, why am I detained 
A prisoner here ; Spite of his solemn promise 
He would restore me to my royal master. 
Or send me back to the desiring arms 
Of the afiiicted Ranulph, who, m tears 
Of bitterest anguish, mourns his long-lost daug|»- 

ter? 
Surely, my lord, it ill becomes a soldier 
To forfeit thus his honour and his word. 

Siw. I own it ; yet the cause pleads stroi^ly 
for him. 
If, by thy uwn too powerful charms misled. 
He deviates from the pat lis of rigid honour, 
Matilda might forgive. Thou knovi'st he lives 
hut in thy smiles; his love-enchanted soul 
Hangs on those beauties, he would wish to keep 
For ever in his sight. 

Mat. Indulgent Heaven 
Keep me for ever from it ! Oh, my lord ! 
If e'er thy heart with generous pity glowed 
For the distressed ; if e'er tliy honest zeal 
Could boast an influence o'er the roan you love s 
Oh ! now exert thy power, assist, direc^ 
And save thy friend from ruin and Matilda. 
There are, my lord, who most oflcnd, where most 
I'hey wish to please. Such often is the fate 
Of thy unhappy friend, when he pours forth 
His ardent soul in vows of tendcrest passion; 
Tis with such rude and boisterous violence 
As suits but ill the hero or tlie lover. 

Siw. I know his weakness, know liis follies all. 
And feel them but too well : He loves with tian* 

sport. 
And hates with fury. Warmed with fierce desire. 
Or strong resentment, his impetuous soul 
Is hurried on, till reason quits her scat, 
And passion takes tlie loosely-flowing rein ; 
Then all is rage, confusion, and despair. 
And yet, when cool reflection hath removed 
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The veil of error, he will weep hb faalts 
With such a sweet coatrition, as would melt 
The hardest heart to pity and forgiveness. 
Oh ! he has virtues that may well atone 
For all his venial rashness, that deserve 
A sovereign's love, and claim a nation's praise ; 
Virtues, that merit happiness and thee. 
Why wilt thou thus despise my noble friend ? 
His birth and fortune, with tlie rank he bears 
Among the first of England's peers, will raise thee 
As far above tKy sex, in wealth and power, 
As now thou art in beauty. 

Mat, Oh, my lord ! 
^is not the pnde, the luxury of life. 
The splendid robe and glittering gem, that knits 
The lasting bonds of mutual happiness : 
Where manners differ, where anections jar, 
And will not kindly mix together, where 
Tlie sweet harmonious concord of the mind 
Is wanting, all is misery and woe. 

Siw, By Heaven ! thou plead'st thy own and 
virtue's cause. 
With such bewitching eloquence, the more 
Thy heart, alarmed by diffidence, still urges 
Against this union with my friend, the more 
I wish to see him blest with worth like thine. 

Mai, My lord, it must not be ; for grant him all 
The fair perfections you already see, 
And I could wish to find, there is a bar 
That must for ever disunite us — Born 
Of Norman race, and from my earliest yean 
Attached to William's cause, I love my king. 
And wish my countr/s peace: That king, my 

lord. 
Whom Morcar wishes to dethrone ; that peace. 
Which he destroys : Had he an angel's form, 
With all the virtues that adorn his sex. 
With all the riches fortune can bestow, 
I would not wed a traitor. 

;Sia7. Call not his errors by so harsh a name ; 
He has been deeply wronged, and souls, like his, 
Must feel the wounds of honour, and resent 

them. 
Alas ! with thee I weep my country's fate. 
Nay wish, perhaps, as well to William's cause. 
And England's peace, as can the loyal daughter 
Of gallant Ranulph ; and would, therefore, joy 
To see Matilda lend a gracious ear 
To Morcar's suit. Thy reconciling charms 
Might soothe his troubled soul, might heal the 

wounds 
Of bleeding England, and unite us all 
In one bright clwin of harmony and love. 
The gallant Edwin too 

Mat. Ha ! what of him ? 
Know'st thou that noble youth i 

Siw, So many years 
Have past since last we met, by different views 
And our unhappy feuds so long divided, 
J should not recollect him ; but report 
Speaks loudly of his virtues. He, no doubt, 
Jf yet he livci ■ 



Mat. Yet lives ! why, what, my lord? 

Siw, You seem much moved. 

Mat, Forgive me, but whene'er 
This sad idea rises to my mind. 
Of brother against brother armed, my soul 
Recoils with horror. 

Siw, 'Tis a dreadful tliought : 
Would I could heal that cruel breach ! but then. 
Thou might'st do much ; the task is left for thee. 

Mat, For me ? Alas ! it is not in my power. 

Siw, In thiue, and thine alone. O tnink, Ma- 
tilda! 
How great thy glory, and how great thy praise. 
To be the blessed instrument of peace ; 
The band of union 'twixt contendmg brothers. 
Thou see'st them, now, like two descending floods, 
Whose rapid torrents meeting, half o'erwhelm 
The neighbouring plains : thy gentle voice might 

still 
The angry waves, and bid their waters flow. 
In one united stream, to bless the land. 

Mat, That flattering thought beams comfort 
on my soul 
Amidst my sorrows ; bear me witness, Heaven ! 
Could poor Matilda be the happy means 
Of reconcilement : could these eyes behold 
The noble youths embracing and embraced 
In the firm cords of amity and love. 
Oh ! it would make me ample recompense 
For all my griefs, nor would I more complain, 
But rest me in the silent grave, well pleased 
To think, at last, I had not lived in vain. 

Siw, Cherish that virtuous thought, illustrious 
maid! 
And letmc hope my friend may still be happy. 

Mat, I wisn it from my soul: but see, my 
lord, 
VmtX Morcar comes this way, with hasty steps, 
Across the lawn. I must retire : farewell !• 
You'll not forget my humble suit 

Siw. Oh! no. 
I will do all that loveliest innocence 
And worth, like thine, deserve. Farewell : meaa 

time. 
Remember, Siward's every wish, the bliss 
Of Morcar, Edwin's life, the public peace, 
And England's welfare, all depend on thee. 

[Exit Matilda. 
There's no alternative but this ; my friend 
Must quit Matilda, or desert the cause 
We have Uvishly promised to support— perhaps 
The last were best— both shall be tried— —>-lff 



Enter Morcar. 

Mor, O Siward ! was not that 
The fair Matilda, whom you parted from f 

Siw, It was. 

Mar. What says she ? the dear, cruel maid ! 
Is she still deaf? inexorable still ? 

Siw, You must not think of her. 
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Mor. What say'st thou, Siward ? 
Not think of her ! 

iSiv. No. Root her from thy heart, 
And gaze no more. I bluah to see my friend 
So lost to honour : Is it for a man, 
On whom the fate of England may depend, 
To quit the dangerous post, where du^ calls^ 
And all the busmess ot the war, to sigh 
And whine in comers for a captive woman } 
Resume the hero, Morcar, and subdue 
This idle passion. 

Mor. Talk not thus of love. 
The great refiner of the human heart. 
The source of all that's great, of all that's good ; 
Of joy, of pleasure — if it be a weakness, 
It is a weaKness, which the best have felt : 
I would not wish to be a stranger to it 

iSnp. Let'me entreat thee, if thou valucst life^ 
Or fame, or honour, quit Matilda. 

Mor. Yes; 
I thank* yon for your counsel. HTis the adnce 
Of cold unfeeling wisdom, kindly meant 
To make me prudent, and to leave me wretched : 
But thus it is, that proud exulting health 
Is ever ready to prescribe a cure 
For pain and sickness, which it never knew. 

&v. There, too, thou err'st; for I have known 
its joys 
And sorrows too. In early life, I lost 
The partner of my soul. E'er since that hour, 
I baoe adieu to love, and taught my soul 
To offer her devotions at the shrine 
Of sacred friendship ; there my vows are paid : 
Morcar best knows the idol of my worship. 

Mor. I know and love thee for it : but Oh ! 
my friend, 
I cannot force this tyrant from my breast ; 
E'en now I feel her here, she sits enthroned 
Within the foldings of my heart, and he, 
Who tears her ^ence, must draw the life-blood 

from me. 
My morning slumbers, and my midnight dreams, 
Are haunted by Matilda. 

&'ir. To be thus 
The slave of one, that scorns thee ! Oh ! 'tis base, 
Mean, and unworthy of thee. 

Mor. I will bear 
Tliat 8Com.no longer t thou hast rouzed me. Si- 
ward ; 
I will enjoy the glorious prize ; she's mine. 
By right of conquest, mine. I will assert 
A victor's claim, and force her to be happy. 

Siw. ThaX must not be. It ill becomes the 
man. 
Who takes up anps against a tyrant's power, 
To adopt a ^rant^s maxims ; force and love 
Are terms, that never can be reconciled. 
You will not, must not do it 

Mor. Must not! who 
Shall dare oppose me ? 

Sm. Honour, conscience^ love, 
The sense of sbaiile^ your virtue^ and your friend. 



Whilst I have life, m* power, I will not see 
Matilda wronged. 

Mor. You are her champion, then. 
It seems, her favoured, happy friend, periiaps 
Her fond admirer, too. lA-fated Morcar ! 
I see it but too well. I am lost, abandoned ; 
Alike betrayed by friendship, and by love. 
I thank )rou, sir, you have performed your office^ 
And merit your reward. 

Siw. Unkind reproach ! 
Did I for this desert my sovereign's caose^ 
My peaceful home, and all its joys, to serve 
Ungrateful Morcar ? Why did I rebel ? 
The haughty William never injured me. 
For thee alone I fought, for thee I conqnered ; 
And, but for thee, long since I had employed 
My gallant soldiers to a nobler purpose. 
Than loitering, thus, in idle camp, to hear 
A love-sick tale, and soothe a madman's phrenzy. 

Mor. You could ? Away, and leave me, then ; 
withdraw 
Your boasted aid, and bid Northumbrians sons 
Bend to the tyrant's yoke, whilst I alone 
Defend the cause of freedom, and my country. 
Here let us part Remove your loiterers, 
And join the usurper. 

Siw, Mark the difference, now. 
Betwixt blind passion and undaunted friendship t 
You are impatient of the keen reproof. 
Because you merit : I can bear it all. 
Because IVe not deserved it 

Enter an Officer, 

Of. Good my lords, 
Forgive this rough intrasion; but the dancer, 
I trust, will plead my pardon. As I watcSed 
From yonder tower, a dusky doud appeared. 
As if tvom distant troops advancing ; soon 
I saw their armour glitter in the sun ; 
With rapid motion they approached; each mo> 

ment 
We must expect them here. 
Siw. Why, let them come ! 
Already I have ordered fit dbposal 
Of all our little force. Away, good Osmond, 
Be silent and be ready. [Exit t^ficer^ 

Now, my friend, 

Thou art as welcome to thy Siwahi's breast, 
As dear as ever. When the man I love 
Walks in the paths of error, I reprove him 
With honest freedom ; but when danger comes 
Upon him, I forget his faults, and flee 
with all a lover's ardour to his rescue ; 
His sorrows and his wants alone remembered, 
And all his follies buried in oblivion. 

Mor. Thou hast disarmed me now. This 

pierces more 
Than all the bitter poison of reproach. 
Which thou hast poured upon me. Ob ! ^twaa 

treason 
Agunst the sacred majesty of friendship^ • 
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To doubt thy honour, or suspect thy virtue : 
Thou wilt forgive : but, when the wounded 

mind 
Is torn with passion, every touch is pain ; 
You should not probe so deeply. 

Siw. Twas my dutv. 
But come, no more of that The foe advances. 
if we succeed, as my prophetic soul 



Foretells we shall ^I have som^oomfort for 

you 

If not, we'll borrow courage from despair, 
And die like men. Thou stand'st upon the rod^ 
Of danger, and the yawning precipice 
Opens before us ; I will snatch thee from it, 
Or leap the gulph, and perish with my friend. 

[£jettfi^ 



ACTH. 



SCENE l.-^A fortress belonging /oMobcar. 

Edwik alone (in chains.) 
Edw, It is the will of Heaven, and must be 

done. 
The hard-fought field is lost, and here I am 
A prisoner in my brother's camp : alas ! 
That fortune thus should guide me to a foe. 
Whom most I wished to £un ! We little thought 
Hie troops, by Morcar led, had this way bent 
Their ill-directed course : but Providence 
Hath so ordained, perhaps, to heal the wounds 
Of civil discord. Oh ! unhappy Edwin, 
For what art thou reserved P No matter what 
Since fate deprived me of my dear Matilda, 
Whom I for three long years have sought in 

vain, 
life hath been irksome to me : tins, perchance, 
May end it — for, who knows if nature yet 
May live within the conqueror's breast, to plead 
A brother's pardon ! Yet he knows me not. 
But soon he must — ha ! who comes here ? earl 

Siward ! 
The second in command, to whom, o'erpowered 
By circling foes, and fainting witli my wounds, 
I yielded up my sword. If fame say true, 
lie bears a mind too great to look with scorn 
On the oppressed, or triumph o'er misfortune. 

- Enter Siwaru. 

Siw. Stranger, whoe'er thou art, be comforted ; 
Thy fate hath thrown thee into noble hands, 
Who know thy merit May I ask thy name ? 

Edw. I am a poor abandoned wretch, the sport 
Of fortune ; one, whose last affliction is 
To be a captive, and from every eye 
Would wisti to hide the story of my fate : 
Too soon my name and sorrows will be known. 

Siw. Respect is ever due to misery : 
I will not urge thee further ; all, I hope. 
That generous pity could afford to soothe 
Calamity, like thine, by my command, 
Hath been extended to thee. Here, awhile. 
You must remain a prisoner. But, ere lon^^ 
I hope to greet thee by a f^rer name, 
And rank thee as our friend. 

Edw, Your generous orders 
Have been obeyed, and I acknowledge it 
With grateful heart May I not ask the fate 
Of him, who fought so nobly by my side^ 



That brave old man? 

Siw. The gallant Ranulph 

Edw. Yei; 
My fellow captive. 

Siw. He is safe and free. 

Edw. Ha ! free ! Thank Heaven ! 

Siw. The generous Morcar, urged 
By my entreaties, pardoned and released him, 
Though much our soldiers murmured, and de- 
manded 
His life and your's ; a sacrifice, they said, 
Due to the manes of their slaughtered friends; 
But mercy has prevailed. 

Edw. Whate er becomes 
Of an unhappy wanderer, like me. 
For your kuid treatment of the a^ed Ranulph, 
Accept my thanks ; it was a precious boon; 
Morcar may find me not unworthy of it 
To-day I am his captive, but, tonnaonrow 
May see me his deliverer : for, know. 
My royal master, tlie victorious William, 
With eagle swiftness, soon will follow me 
With twenty times your force. As this shall 

prove 
Or true or false, so deal with me; remember 
I warned you of it. 

Siw. And remember thou, 
That I with joy receive the welcome news : 
Welcome to me, for t am William's friend. 

Edw. Thou canst not then be mine, or Eng* 
land's foe : 
With such a heart as thine, so nobly formed 
To feel for the afilicted, satisfied, 
For so thou seemest, of William's royal right, 
VVhat could engage tliee in tliis foul revolt, 
This base rebellion ? 

Siw. What, but the great bond 
Of kindred souls, inviolable friendship ! 
The only solid bliss on tliis side heaven. 
That doubles all the joys of human life. 
And, by dividing, lessens every woe. 

Edw. Who knows but this day's sad event 
may prove 
The happy means to heal a nation's wounds, 
And soothe our jarriog factions into peace ? 

Siw. Had Morcar thought with me, long^ 
since that end 
Had been obtained ; but Morcar is— 

Edw. Inexorable ; 
So I have heard, and therefore little hope 
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To change his nature. O! conid he he wrought 
To sweet oblivion of his wrongs ; to bary 
His deep resentment ; mine should be the task, 
A task, Heaven knows, I would, with joy, per- 
form, 
To reconcile offended majesty ; 
To soflen all his errors, plead his pardon. 
And give my sovereign one brave soldier more. 
Siw. When next we meet I trust it shall be so : 
Meantime, let me prepare him for the change ; 
Retire a while — ere long we'll send for thee. 
For every moment I expect him here : 
Thy freedom and thy happiness shall be 
My first concern, for thou hast well deserved it 
Edw. Farewell ! Be quick in your resolves ; the 
time 
Requires it ; and be wise ere 'tis too late. 

[Exit Edwin. 
Siw. [Alone,] I hope we shall. This well-ti- 
med victoiy. 
If rightly used, may smooth our way to peace. 
Now, Morcar, all thy happiness depends 
Upon thyself alone. ' Now, fHendship, raise 
Thy powerful voice, and force him to be happy. 
He will, he must — ^he comes— 

Enter Morcar. 

Sim. My conqueror, welcome ! 

Mor. Inrioe welcome to my arms, my noble 
, Siward ; 

At length we meet in jo^; the day is ours; 
Thanks to thy friendly aid. 

Siw. We must not boast ; 
'Twas hardly purchased, and has cost us dear : 
You followed them too close. 

Mor. I own *twas rash ; 
My youthful ardour urged the keen pursuit 
Too far; and, but for thee, I had been lost. 
In war thy arm protects me, and in peace 
Thy counsels gmde. O ! ^pw shall I return 
Thy goodness? Thou wert bom to save thy 
friend. 

Siw. Away ! Fll not be thanked. I've done 
my duty. 
And if thou think'st thyself indebted for it, 
Repay me not with flattery, but with love. 
E'er since my soul with thine coneenial met 
In social bands, and marked thee for her own, 
Thy interest and thy happiness have been 
My 6rst ambition ; and when thou art blest 
With all thy soul can wish for, Siward, then. 
And then alone, will have his full reward. 

Mor. O, unexampled faithfulness and truth ! 
But say, my Siward, is our loss so great ? 

Siw. The flower of half our troops. But 'tis 
not now 
A time to weep, fur I have elorious tidings, 
That much import thy happmess. 

Mor. Ha! what? 

Siw. Know, that amongst our captives, I have 
ta'en 
A noble prize, will make us full amends 



For every loss — the gallant Ranulph. 

Mor. Ha! 
Matilda's father ! then Fm satisfied. 
The wily chief! by Heaven he shall repay me 
For her unkindness : Give him to my rage. 
To my resentment, to my injured love. 
Where is he, Siward ? 

Siw. I have set him free. 

Mor. Ha ! free ! Thy ill-timed mercy hatli 
betrayed 
Our cause. The tyrant would have fuiaomed 

him 
With half his kingdom. 

Siw. Still thy rapid passions 
(yerpower thy reason. What if it should serve 
A better purpose; smooth thy paths to blisa^ 
And gain Matilda for tliee ! 

Mor. O, my friend ! 
My Siward, do not flatter me r By Heaven, 
Her kind consent would give my ravished soul 
More true and heart-fcit happiness, than could 
A thousand victories o'er the proud usurper. 

Siw. Know, then, I gave him liberty and life, 
On these conditiotis-^That he should withdraw 
His powers from William's aid, and never more 
Assist his cause ; the time would come, I told 

him. 
That he should know to whom he owed tlie boon. 
And how he might repay it 

Mor. That was kind. 
Indeed, my Siward ; that was like a friend. 
O ! thou rcviv'st my drooping heart ; but tell me. 
Did my Matilda, let me call her mine. 
Did she acknowledge, did she thank thee for it? 

Siw. O I I assumed no merit ; but to thee;. 
And to thy generous, unexampled love, 
Did I attribute all. She sighed, and wept. 
Poured forth a thousand blessings on thy head. 

Mor. And dost thou think, my Siward, that 
one ray 
Of hope remains ? 

Siw. The clouds already vanish ; 
The prospect brightens round thee; haste and 

seize 
Tlie lucky moment. When the generous mind 
Is soothed by obligation, soon it opens 
To the mild dictates of humanity. 
And softens into sympathy and love. 

Mor. O, Siward ! could'st thou teach me bat 
to win 
That lovely maid 

Siw. The task is half performed 
Already, and my friend shall soon be blessed. 
One thing, and one alone, remains to fix 
Her doubtful heart, if yet a doubt remains. 

Mor. O ! name it, Siward ; if 'tis in the power 
Of wealth to purchase, or of victory 
In the fair field of glory to acquire. 
It shall not long be wanting. 

Siw. It requires 
No price, but such as Morcar well can pay; 
No victory, but the victory o'er thyself^ 
3 
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And thy own pa9sion»--Give up thy resentment. 
Make peace with William^ and Matilda's thine. 
Mor, Matilda mine ! and roust I purchase her 
At the dear price of honour f with the loss 
Of all my souf holds dear, my country's welfare ? 

My word 

Siw, Away ! whilst prudence warranted 
Our honest zeal, I was the first to aid 
TTiy just r^enee ; but valour ilWadvised, 
And ill-exerteain a hopeless cause, 
Degenerates into rashness. You mistake 
The pride of honour for the pride of \nrtue. 
Mor. And would'st thou have me bend beneath 
the yoke 
Of ignominious slavery, quit the cause 
Of heaven-bom freedom, and betray my friends? 
Siw, Vd have thee just and happy-r-W» have 
been 
Successful, let us now be generous, 
Whilst we have something to bestow ; nor wait 
Till fickle fortune from our brows shall tear 
The blasted wreath, and leave us nought to give. 
Too long alreadjr have we sacrificed, 
At oroud Ambition's altar, to revenge ; 
Now let us offer at the shrine of Peace, 

And sacrifice 

Mor. To love, and to Matilda ; 
It shall be so — the struggle's past— away. 
My Siward, haste, and tell her, I obey ; 
Her laws, her king, her master, shall be mine ; 
I have no will but Iter's, and in her eyes 
Will read my duty — Yet a moment stay — 
What will my brave companions of the war. 
My fellow soldiers, say? Will they approve 
This unexpected chanee ? 
Siw. I know them firm 
In their obedience, and resolved to act 
As you command---But I will see them straight, 
And urge such powerful reasons as may best 
Secure them to our purpose. Fare thee well. 

Mor. Siward, thy kind anticipating care 
Prevents my every wish — But say, my friend, 
Where is tlie gallant chief whom we subdued, 
Who*fou^t so hardly, and so nobly fell ? 

iSia>. In yonder tent, a wretched prisoner still; 
He counts the tedious hours; a heavy gloom 
Sits on his brow, as if some deep-felt sorrow 
Oppressed his noble mind — ^We must release 
him. 
Mor. Thou know'st, my Siward, thrice we had 
o'erpowered 
His troops, and thrice his single valour turned 
The fortune of the day: Since first I trod 
The paths of eloi^, ne^er did I behold 
Such deeds of valour wrought by mortal hand ; 
I almost envied, though I conquered him. 
He wore his beaver up, nor could I trace 
His features ; but he bears a noble form : 
Know'st thou his quality or name ? 

Siw. Not yet; 
He seems industrious to conceal th^m both 
From every eye* 
Vol. I. 



Mor Some deity protects him, 
As its peculiar care ; for, as I raised 
My sword against him, whether the soft passion, 
That triumphs o'er me, bad unmanned my soul, 
I know not ; but, bereft of all its pov)rer. 
My nerveless arm dropped ineffectual down, 
And let him 'scape me. 

Siw^ Tis most true ^ I saw 
And wondered at it. When you left the field, 
With desperate rage he rushed intrepid on. 
And seemed to court his fate, till circling foes 
Compelled him to resign, and yield bis sword. 

Mor. Away ! I burn with ardour to forgive, 
To free, and to embrace him : fly, my Siward. 
Let him approach ; he could not wish to meet 
In happier hour the master of his fate. 
For now, methinks, I couid be reconciled 
To every foe. Away, my Siward, haste 
And send him to mc. 

Siw. Treat him like a friend. 
He may be useful. Such distinguished merit 
Must have its influence; he commands, no doubt. 
The royal ear, and may procure such terms 
As William may with nonour yield, and we 
Without a blush accept. [Exit Siward. 

Mor. Farewell ! And now, 
How stands the great account ? Can I acquit 
Myself, or shall I be condemned before 
Thy great tribunal, all-repaying Justice ? 
But &r Matilda wipes out*every stain ; 
'Tis she commands me to forgive, and she 
Must be obeyed ; I'm not the first apostate 
From honour's cause the tyrant love has made. 
My friend too urged the change — 



Guards bring in Edwin chained. 
He's here— Strike off 

Those ignominious, chains — ^he ha9 deserved 
A better fate. [Guards unchain him. 

Stranger, whoe'er thou art, [Turning to Edwin. 
Thy ^lant bearing in the unequal conflict. 
For we had twice thy numbers, hath endeared 
A soldier to a soldier. Vulgar minds 
To their own party, and the narrow limits 
Of pirtial friendship, meanly may confine 
Their admiratbn ; but the brave will see. 
And, seeing, praise the virtues of a foe. 

Edw. [Aside.] O, powerful nature, how thou 
work'st within me ! 

Mor. Still silent! still concealed! perchance 
thou fear's!^ 
Knowing thy rank and name, I might recat 
My promised pardon; but be confident; 
For, by that sacred honour, which I hold 
Dearer than life, I promise, here, to free 
And to protect thee : Didst thou hide from me 
My deadliest foe; should William's self appear 
Before me, he, who hath so deeply wronged me, 
So long opposed ; nay, should I hear the voice 
Of that adventurous, rash, misguided youth. 
Whom yet I cannot hate — my cruel brotlirr, 
I could forgive him. 

5Q 
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Edw. [dUcoftering himtelf.] Then— behold him 

here. 
Mor, Edwin ! Amazement ! By what won- 
drous means, 
Mysterious Providence, dost thou unfold 
Thy secret purposes ! I tittle thought, 
W^n last we met, what heaven-prptocted vic- 
tim 
Escaped my sword. 

Edw. With horror I recall 
That dreadful circumstance. Throughout the 

battle 
I knew, and carefully avoided thee. 

Mor, O, Edwin ! how, on this propitious day, 
llave victory, fame, and friendship, fortune, love 
And nature, all conspired to make me blest ! 
We have been foes too long — Of that no more. 
My Edwin, welcome ! Once more to thy arms 
Receive thy brother. 

Edw. Yet a moment stay : 
By nature touched, the same accordant string, 
That vibrates on thy heart, now beats on mine ; 
But honour, and the dut^, which I owe 
The best of kings, restrains the fond embrace 
I wish to share, and bids me ask, if vet 
In Morcar I behold my sovereign's foe. 
If it be so, take back thy proffered freedom, 
Take back my forfeit life : I would not wish 
To be indebted for it to — a traitor. 

Mor. Perhaps T may deserve a better name ; 
Perhaps I may be changed. 

Edw. I hope thou art ; 
For this I came, for this I yielded to thee. 
To tell thee William's streogth is everv hour 
Increasing : if thou mean'st to make thy peace, 
Now is the crisis — 

Afor. Edwin, stop ! nor uige 
Such mean unworthy motives as alone 
Could thwart my purpose. Morcar cannot fear. 
But Morcar can be generous : for, know, 
Before I saw thee here, I had resolved 
To sheath my sword, and be the conqueror's 

friend ; 
For, O ! there is a cause 

Edw. Whatever the cause 

The effect is glorious. Now thou art again 
My brother. Here, let us once more unite 
Tlie longrdissevered cord. [They emkrace. 

Mor. And never more 
May Mind resentment, faction, pirty, rage, 
Envy, or jealous fear, dissolve the tie ! 
And now, my Edwin, blushing, I confess, 
Not to thy tender care for Morcar's safety. 
To friendship's council, or to reason's voice, 
Owe we this wishedrfor change. A female hand 
Directs and wills it 

Edw. Fla! a woman! 

Mor. Yes, 



If Budi I ought to call tiiat form divine. 

Which triumphs here, who rules mv every thought^ 

My every action ^des. In yondter tent 

A beauteous captive dwells, who hath enslaT^d 

Her conqueror : She demands the sacrifice ; 

She would not give her hand to William's fo^ ' 

And therefore, only, Morcar is his friend. 

Edw. I could have unshed, that this important 
change - 
Were to the hero, not the lover, due. 

Mar, I am above deceit, and own my weak- 
ness; 
But thou shalt see her — ^Yes, my Edwin, tfacni 
Shalt bear the welcome tidings to my love. 
Thy presence will bear witness to tiie change; 
Thy freedom, and the joyful news thou brii^^ 
Of our blest union will confirm it to her, 
Wilt thou, my Edwin?— 

Edw. Do not ask me what 
I must refuse. I would do mudi to serve 
A friend and brother; but a task of ioy 
III suits a $oul oppressed with griefs like mine, 
O ! I could tell thee — but 'twould be unkind. 
When thou art entering on the path^ of Uis^ 
To stop thee with my m^lancholji: tale. 

Mor. Whatever thy griefs, I pity, and hereaPi 
ter 
May find the means to lessen or remove tbem ; 
Mean time, this texider office may divert 
Thv sorrows ; nay, if thou deniest me, Edwin, 
I snail not think our union in sincere. 

Edw. Then be it so. 

Mor. I'll send a trusty ^lave. 
That shall conduct thee tQ her. Soon I mean 
To follow thee — away — begone and prosper. 
But, O, my brother ! if thou hast a heart. 
That is not steeled with stoic apathy 
Against the magic of all-conquering love» 
Beware of beauty*s power; for she ha3 chann^ 
Would melt the frozen breast of hoaiy ag^ 
Or draw the lonely hermit from his cell 
To gaze upon her, 

^pdw. Know, thy fears are vain ; 
For long, long since, by honour^s sacred ties^ 
United to tlie loveliest of her fe^^, 
Edwin, like Morcar, is to one alone 
Devoted, and my heart is fixed as thine. 

Mor^ Then I am blest Thy sympathetic soal. 
With warmer feelmgs, shall express mv passion, 
Waked by the fond remembrance of thy own. 
Go, then, thy kind returning friendship prove. 
Go, plead with all the eloquence of love. 
And, as thou dost thy brother's luiguish tell. 
Still on thy lips may soft persuasion dwell ! 
Urge my tond suit with energy divine. 
Nor cease till thou hast made the lovely captive 
mine. 

[Extuut 
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ACT m. 



SCENE I.— Matilda's teni^ with a distant 
view of the em^. 

Matilda and BebtAa* 

Mai. O, Bertha! I have had such frightful 
dmms! 
iThej harrowed up my soul. 

Ber, It is the work 
Of busy fancy in thy troubled mind ; 
Give it no heed. 

Mat, O ! it was more, much more 
Than fancy ever formed ; 'twas real all ; 
It haunts me still, and every circumstaace 
Is now before me ; but Til tell thee all. 
Scarce had I dosed my eyes, to seek that rest, 
Which long had been a stranger, when methougfat 
Alone I wandered th^ou{|h a mazy wood, 
Beset with thorps and bnars on every side ; 
The mournful image of my wretched state : 
Wh^iy from a willing walk, the beauteous form 
Of my loved Edwin seemed to glide across. 
And ran with haste to meet me : But, behold ! 
A ty^er rushed between, and seized upon him : 
I sluieked aloud. 

Ber. Twas terrible. 

Mat. But mark 
What followed ; for a gleam of light broke in, 
And saved me from despair: When cross the 

glade 
A generous lion, as with pity moved 
At the 'Unequal conflict, darted forth. 
And sprung with vengeance on the spotted beast, 
Who tUHMM with fury on his natural foe. 
And loosed my Edwin; he escaped, and fled: 
I waked in agonies. 

Ber, Be comforted ; 
The dream presages good : Some generous friend 
Shall save him from the perils of the v^ar, 
And give him to thy longing arms again. 

Mat. O never, never ! 

Enter an Officer, 

Offi* Noble lady, one 
From William's camp, by Morcar*s orders sent, 
Would crave a minute's conference, and says 
He bears some news that may be welcome. 

Mat. Ha! 
From William's camp ! O, flattering hope ! who 

knows 
But he may bring some tidings of my love ! 
TidingSy perhaps, I may not wish to hear. 
Perhaps he comes to speak of Edwin's death, 
Or Edwin's falsehood — ^Be it as it may, 
I cannot be more wretched^than I am. 
Conduct him hither. [Exit Officer. 

O, my flutterii^ heart ! 
"Look yonder ! how imagination forms 
What most we wish for ; see ! he comes ! It is, 



It is my Edwio'-Save me. Bertha ! O ! 

[As he entersy she faints, 

inter Edwin. 

Edw. What do I see? Matilda here! she 
faints! 
Am I deserted, then ? abandoned, lost, 
Betrayed by her I love ! She breathes, she lives ! 
But not for me — for Morcar I for my brother ! 

Mat. [To Bertha.'\ Where is hef O! it \\as 
delusion all ; 
The form deceived me* Had it been my love. 
He would have flown with rapture to me — See, 
He stands far o£^ and will not look upon me. 

Edw^ I d&re not 

Mat. Is it thus we meet again } 
Is this the kind, the tender, faithful Edwin ? 

Edw. Art thou Matilda? Speak — for I am lost 
In wild astonishment. It cannot be. 
In Morcar's camp 1 Is this the lovely captive, 
That I should meet ? 

Mat. Ali-seeing Heaven, 
Bear witness for me : If, from that sad hour 
When last we parted, this devoted heart 
Hath ever wandered, ever cast one thought. 
Or formed a wish for any bliss but thee, 
Despise me, Edwin ; slight me, cast me oS 
To infamy and shame. 

Edw. I must, I must 
Believe thee ; yet 'tis strange — when thou shalt 

know 
From whom I came, and what my errand here. 
Thou wilt not call me cruel or uiuund. 
When I shall tell thee I am come to claim 
Another's right — O heaven ! another's right 
To my MatUda ! to request thy hand 
For Morcar* 

Mat. For thy brother ! 

Edw^ Yes, even now 
We parted. Here, he told me^ I sliould meet 
A beauteous captive ; little did I think 
It was Matilda, whom he long had wooed ; 
Whose generous heart, he hoped, would now ac- 
cept 
A convert made to loyalty by love; 
She only waited for tnat blest event. 
With mutual ardour to return his passion. 
Can it be thus ? Alas ! thy presence here 
Confirms it but too well. 

Mat. Appearance oft, 
By strange events and causeless jealousy, ' 
Confounds the guilty with the innocent 
But sure my Edwin s noble mind disdains 
To cherish low suspicion ; 'tis a vice 
Abhorrent to thy nature, and Matilda 
Will never practise it on thee. True love 
Knows not distrust, or diffidence, but rests 
On its own faith secure, and hopes to meet 
The truth it merits. 
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Edw, Can this be the voice 
Of falsehood ? Can those lips 

Mat Mistaken man ! 
Could'st thou e'er credit the delusiFe tale } 
Could'st thou believe I had ao soon forgot 
My plighted faith ? But, since I am suspected. 
Return, and bear this answer back to Morcar. 
First say, I thank him for the choice he made 
Of thee to be the herald of his love : 
For what is there Matilda can refuse^ 
That Edwin could request? 

Edw. O ! that recalls 
A thousand tender thoi^hts-— ^ 

Mat. Go tell him too, 
Whatever I rashly promised, but to gain 
A few short moments, to preserve my king, 
And save a father's life, 1 never meant 
To feign a passion, which I could not feel ; 
For I was destined to anothcr^s arms ; 
To one, who now regardless of his vows 
To poor Matilda, after three long years 
Of cr;iel absence from her, oomes, at last. 
To doubt her honour, and suspect her love. 

£dw. O I never, never ! Sooner will I 

doubt 
The powers of nature, and believe these eyes 
Can misinterpret every object here, 
Than think thee false. O ! take me to thy arms. 
And bury all my doubts. Canst thou forgive 
The jealous warmth of agonizing passion ? 

Alat. I can ; I must. But say, to what blest 
chance 
Am I indebted for this happy moment ? 

Edw. The chance of war. I am a prisoner 
here, 
And but for th ee 

Mat, When I shaH tett thee all 
That Uhave sufifered, since we parted last, 
Thou wilt not blame, but pity poor Matilda. 
Meanwhile be calm; it is not now a time 
For idle doubts and visionary fears, 
When real dangers threat I see already. 
By thy imperfect tale, what misery 
Must soon await us, when the (ieiy earl 
Shall know this strange event. 

Edw, And wherefore know it? 
Why not conceal our passion, till- sonoie means 
Of freedom offer ? 

Mat. I abhor the thought. 
No, Edwin, no. The crisis of our ftite 
Approaches. Never let us stain our loves 
W ith crooked fraud and base dissimulation. 
Hark ! didst thou hear a voice in yonder grove ? 
Siward in conference with ibe haughty ear); 

Behold them see-*-lhey part— und Morcar 

hastes, 
With quick impatient itep, to know his fate. 
Now, summon all thy powers^ 

Edw, I am prepared. 
He comes : a few short miimtes will detennine 
W hether Matilda plays the hypocrite, 
Or is deserving of oer Edwins love. 



Enter Morcail 

Mor. At length, I hope, Matilda's satisfied. 
Edwin has told thee what a sacrifice 
My heart hath made. Ambition, glory, pride. 
And fierce resentment bend beneath thy power. 
And yield the palm to aU-subduing love. 
Yes, thoo hast conquered. 1 am William*s rriend; 
The struggle's past. I have performed the ta^ 
Assigned, and come to claim my jost reward. 

Mat. By virtuous acts the self-approving mind 
Is amply paid, nor seeks a recompense 
From aught beside« You have redeemed your 

honour, 
Turned to the paths of duty, and dischai^ged 
Tlie debt you owe your country, and your king : 
England and William will be grateful for it. 
What can you wish for more ? 

Mor. There is a prize, 
More welcome far, beyond wfaate*er a king 
Or kingdom can bestow— thy love 

Mat. My lord ! 

Mor. If, to have saved thee firom the bmt^ 

Of pitiless ruffians ; if, to have renounced 
A victor's claim, and be myself the slave 
Of her I conquered ; if to have released 
My bitterest foe, because allied to thee ; 
If, after all my cruel wrongs, to accept 
The proud oppressor's hand, can ment angh^ 
1 am not quite unworthy of the boon. 

Mat. llie good and just, my lord, demand oiv 
praise. 
And generous deeds will claim the tribute due, 
The debt of humble gratitude ; but lofve^ 
Love, that must mark the colour of our dajs 
For good or ill, for happiness or woe, 
'Tis not the gift of fortune, or of fame, 
Nor earned by merit, nor acquired by virtue. 
All the rich treasures, which, or wealth or power 
Have to bestow, can never purchase thi^ 
Which the free heart alone itself must give. 

JIfor. Give it with freedom, then, to him, who 
most 
Hath studied to deserve*-^— • 

Mat. You talk, my lord. 
As if the right of conquest conld bestow 
A right more precious, and a dearer daim ; 
But knew, for now 'tis time to throw aside 
The veil, that long hath hid from Morcar's e^r^s 
The secret of my soul ; and say, at last^ 
I never can be thine. 

Mor. Ha ! never I Oh, 
Recall that word I 

Mat. I must not : Edwin knows 
There is a bar of adamani between, 
That must for ever part us. 

Mor. Ha! forever! 
Distraction ! can it be? Take heed, Matilda, 
I am not to be mocked thus. Ob, m;|r brother I 
Didst thou not bear her ? But i^toroshnient 
Has dosed thy lips in silence-^ever mine ! 
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And wherefore not be mine? 

[Turning to MatUda, 

Mat. Because I am 
Another's — Well I know our hapless sex 
(So custom wills, and arbitnuy man)» 
Is taught, in fearful silence, to concod 
The honest feeKngs of a tender heart : 
Else, wherefore should Matilda blush to own 
A virtuous fwssion for the best of men ? 

Afor, A virtuous passion ! grant me patience, 
Heaven ! 
I am betrayed, abandoned, lost Another's ! 
Some fawmng slave, some Norman plunderer. 
Rich with the ravished spoils of English valour, 
Hath snared her easy heart, and tortured mine. 
But I will dreg him from fails dark abode ; 
Where'er he Turks> he sfauedl not 'soqpe my ven- 
geance. 
Thou hearest her, Edwin. 

Bdm, Aye -. Who would not wish 
To hear the voice of nature, and of love. 
Thus nobly pleading by the lips of truth ? 

Mar, Amazement ! Thou art lilted with the 
vile slave, 
That hath usurped my right. All, all conspire 
To make me wretched. «, 

Edw, Why should Morcar think. 
That lovely maid would act beneath herself, 
And make so mean a choice ? Now, on my soul, 
I doubt not but the object of her love 
Hath earned the glorious prize, and will be found 
Deserving of it 

Mor. Thou know'st him, then ? 

Edw. I do; 
Know him as brave, as noble as thyself: 
One who would scorn, howe*er the outward act 
Might seem unworthy of him, to do aught 
That should disgrace his family and name. 
A man he is of vet untainted honour, 
Of birth and valour equal to thy own^ 
Though fortune frowns upon him. 

Mar, Now, by Heaven, 
But that I know* thy eyes were never blest 
With my Matilda's charms, I should suspect 
Thou hadst betrayed the sacred trust reposed 
In thy false heart, by unsuspecting friendship, 
And wert thyself the traitor. 

Edw, Think so still. 
Let fancy, ever busy to torment 
The jealous mind, alarm thee with the thought 
Of seeing him, whom thou hast thus reviled. 
Stand forth and dare the proof; suppose him here 
Before thee, ready to assert his daim. 
His prior right, to all the joys that love 
And fair Matilda can bestow : Then look 
On me, and know thv rival in— thy brother. 

Mor, Confusion! horror! misery! O, Heaven! 
Canst thou behold such complicated guilt, 
Such unexampled perfidy, and yet 
Witiihold thy vengeance? Let thy lightnings 

blast 
Tlie base betrayer ! Oh, MatUda ! falsc^ 



Deceitful, cruel woman ! 

Mat. lis the lot 
Of unprotected innocence to meet 
The cruel censure, which to guilt alone 
Is due. Tve not deceived, I've not betrayed thee; 
And, wouldst thou listen to the artless tale 
I oould unfold 

Mor, Away ! I will not hear. 
Nor see, nor think of thee. Deceitful villain ! 
Was this thy kind concern for Morcar's safety ^ 
Was it for this, that subtle Edwin came 
A willing captive ? Boasted William*s strength. 
And lured me to a base, inglorious peace. 
That, like a midnight ruffian, he might stesd. 
Unseen and unsuspected, on my love, 
And rob me of Matilda? 

Edw, I abhor 
A thought so mean ; the bare suspidon stains, 
With such foul blot, my honour and mjf name, 
I will not deign to answer thee. My bhrth 
Alone might prove to any sense but thine, 
That I disdain it : Tis enough to say, 
I am earl Morcar's brother. 

Mor, I disclaim 
All tics of nature, or of friendship, with thee. 
And henceforth bold tliee as my deadliest foe : 
As such, I will pursue thee, slave ; for, know. 
Thou art my prisoner sttll.^-^Who waits there ? 

Seize 
And guard this traito r 

[Guards enter, and seize on Edwin, 

Mat. [Kneeling to Morcar,] Oh, my lord ! if 
e'er 
Soft pity touched thy breast, if e'er thy heart 
Felt the warm glow of sympathetic grief 
For the unhappy, do not let the rage 
Of thoughtless passion urge thee to a deed 
Of horror, which, too late, thou wilt repent 
Oh, spare a guiltless brother ! spare thyself 
The bitter pangs of sad remorse, that soon 
Shall harrow up thy soul, when radiant truth 
Shall flash conviction on thee. Oh ! forgive 
And pity 

Edw. Rise, Matilda : Tis beneath 
The dignity of innocence to kneel 
Before proud guilt, and supplicate a tyrant 

Mat, [Risirig.] I feel the just reproach — Fon* 
give me, Edwin ; 
Henceforth, I nev^r will disgrace thy love, 
By mean submissioo, Morcar, if thou hop'st 
For future peace, or pardon, set us free. 

Mor, V\\ hear no more ; convey her to her 
tent 

Mat. Edwin, adieu ! If honour, virtue, truth, 
And mutual love, protect the innocent, 
We yet shall meet in happiness — Farewell ! 

[Exit Matilda, guarded. 

Mor, Let none have entrance there, but faith- 
ful Siward. 
Would he were here, that I might pour my sorrows 
Into his friendly bosom ! Oh, Siward ! 
Where art thou ?— Ha, he comes ! 
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Enter Si ward. 

Siv>. My lord, the troops, 
Flushed with their late success, refuse all terms 
Of peace with William, and crj out for war 
And vengeanc e 

Mor. They shall have it Now, bj Heaven ! 
Thou bring'st me glorious tidings — ^Well, what 
more? 

Siw. They have discovered that the noble pri- 
soner, 
Who had surrendered, is thy brother Edwin : 
This hath alarmed them ; they suspect you both 
Of vile collusion, to betray their cause, 
And yield them to the tyrant If, they say, 
You mean them fair, let Edwin be confined. 
And answer for the treason with his life. 

Mor. And so he shall : They could not ask a 
boon, 
which Morcar would more readily bestow; 
Already their request is granted.--See, 
The traitor is secured. All*«eeing Hearen ! 
Thou seest how justice will o*ertake the wicked ! 

Siw. What can this mean i Since last I saw 
my friend. 
How the fair day, that shone so bright upon us, 
Is suddenly o'ercast ! 

Mor. Alas, my Siward ! 
When thou shalt know — ^but 'tis enough to say 
Matilda's false, and Edwin is — a villain ! 

Siw. Amazement ! can it be ? 

Mor. It is too true ; 
And I am lost for ever. Oh, Matilda ! 
Deceitful woman I 

Siw. Tis not now a time 
For idle plaints : consult your safety : fly 
This moment to the camp— your presence there, 
And that alone, may quell the rising storm : 
Leave Edwin to my care. 

Mor, 1 go, my Siward, 
Safe in thy friendship ; I entrust to thee 
My just revenge. Yon moss-grown tower, that 

hangs 
O'er the deep flood — ^'tis under thy.conunand — 
Place double guard— he must not 'scape— his 

fate *^ 

Shall be determined soon. Whatever it prove. 
It camiot be more wretched than my own. 

[Exit Morcar. 

Mdw. [FiHnting to the g^ardii\ Where is my 
dungeon ? my conductors here 
Wftit but your orders ; give them their commission ; 



For you, it seems, sir, ate to execute 
The friendly office : do it, and be happy. 

iSw. Guards, set your prisoner free— thoii lit* 
tleknonr'st 
Of Siward's soul, to think it k>ys in aug^t, 
That gives another pain. I nave learnt too well, 
In sad affliction's hard, but wholesome school. 
The lesson of hunumity. 

Eda. O generous Siiwd^ if thou hast a heart 
To feel for others^ miseries, pity mine, 
And poor Matilda's : she has not deserved 
A fate like this. 

Sim* Alas ! it rives my soul 
To see the tender boncb of amity 
Thus torn asunder, by the very means, 
I fondlv thought for ever would unite them ; 
And toe fair structure, which my hopes bad 

raised. 
Of love and friendship, in a moment shniok 
From its weak base, and buried all in ruin. 
If thou can'st prove thy innocence, as yet 
I hope thou wilt, for in that noble mien 
I read a conscious pride, that would not stoop 
To aught that^s base — still may I hope to heal 
Theaie bleeding wounds, and soothe him to fxnt- 



Mean lime be free. Give me tlw sacred word, 
The soldier's oath, thou wilt be found wheoe*er 
I call upon thee ; and yon tent alone 
Shall be thy prison ; free to range around, 
Far as my guard extends. 

Edw. Accept my thanks, 
The humble tribute of a grateful heart; 
'Tis all I have to eive. Tlie time may come, 
When Edwin shaU repay thee as he ought 
iSiv. Is there aught more, which honour, and 

the duty 
I owe my friend, permits me to bestow. 
That thou would'st ask ? 

Edw. Oh! grant me to behold 
That injured maid, to take my last farewell ! 
Hien aA as fate and Morcar shall determine. 
I give the pledge of safety thou requir'st. 
And will be found— speak, wilt thou listen tv 

me? 
Sim. Of that we will talk hereafter— come— 

witliin 
Fll hear thy story— thou butknow'st me yet 
As Morcar's friend ; hereafter thou ma/st find 
I am stiU more the friend«— of truth and ri^ 

toe. 
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SCENE L-^An apartment belonging to Siward^ 
(^iening to a wood. 

Enter Edwin and Matilda. 
Ed». Thanks to the noble Siward's generous 



For the 



distreflsed; 



tilda, 



OQoe more we meet, Ma- 



But only meet, alas ! to mourn onr fiite, 

To feel each others woes, and to be wretched. 

Mat, Eternal blessinn wait on him, who thus 
Could sweeten sorrow's bitter draught, and make 
Captivity a blessing ! Oh, my Edwm ! 
A few short moments, spent with those we love, 
Is worth an age of common life. 

Edm. With thee. 
Indeed, it is ; but we are on the verge 
Of a dark precipice, and every step 
Is dangerous. If Morcar should return. 
And find ns here together, we are lost 
For ever ; thou hast seen, and seen with horror, 
The desperate rage of his tumultuous soul ; 
Let us avoid it, let us 

Mat, What, my love? 
Thou art my guid^ protector, guardian, all 
I have to boast on earth. Oh! teach me where 
To find some blest asylum for my woes, 
And guida my footsteps to the oaths of peace. 

Edw, Let me entreat thee, tnen— — 

Mat, Oh, speak! thouknow'st 
{ have no will but thine. 

Edw, Then leave m«^ leave 
This hated roof: I have a friend within. 
Who shall conduct thee to the royal camp 
In safety ; be^ this signet to the king ; 
He will protect thee, and whatever fate 
Decrees for me, Matilda may be happy. 

Mat, Oh! never, never f safety dwells with 
thee. 
And thee alone. Without my faithful Edwin, 
The peopled dty, and the crowded court. 
Would be a desert to me. No, my love. 
We will not part : the same benignant power. 
That led thee hither, that, beyond my hof>e8, 
Brought my lost Edwin to these arms again. 
Will still protect that virtue, which it loves. 

Edw* Did'st thou not tell me, that this very 
mom 
Thou had*st determined, as the only means 
To diun my brother^s love, on sudden fli^t ? 

Mat. But then I should have fled in search of 
thee. 

E4w, Thou winning softness ! how shall I re- 
ward 
Such unexamjpled tenderness and truth ! 

Mat. By nying with me. Come, my love, 
lead on! 
ni follow thee to dangers and to death ; 
Not perils shaJl afinght, nor labours tire, 



When thou art with me. 

Edw, No : It must not be. 

Mat. Why ? What should keep thee here # 

Edw. The ties of honour. 

Mat. And are they stronger than the bonds of 
love? 

Edw, To Siward's kind indulgence, well thou 
know'st, 
I owe this little interval of peace. 
This transient gleam of happiness with thee; 
And should I break my samd word, his life 
Might answer for it ; would^st thou have me thus 
Repay his kindness ? No, my love ; I may 
Be wretched, but I cannot be ungrateful. 

Mat, Must thou return, then, to that hateful 
prison. 
When Morcar comes ? 

Edw, I must Oh! think, when I 
Am pent witlun a loathsome dungeon, who 
Shall shelter, then, thy unprotected virtue ? 
No Edwin there to succour thee : who knows 
What brutal lust and power may dare to act. 
On a deserted, beauteous, friendless woman ? 
Distracting thought! A monardi's vengeance 

then 
Would come too hte; would make me poor 

amends 
For my Matilda's violated charms. 

Mat, He cannot be so mean, so base of soul; 
Or, if he should, I have a dagger here 
To save roe from dishonour, 

Edw. What! by death? 
Dreadful alternative ! Oh I hafard not 
Thy precious life, but seise the lucky moment. 
Which fortune gives us, ere it be too late. 

Mat, Urge me no more ; already I have felt. 
Too deeply felt, the pangs of absence from thee : 
Another separation would be worse 
Than death, and all its terrors. No, my love f 
We are embarked on a tumultuous sea. 
And must abide the fury of the' storm. 
The waves of angry fortune may overwhelm. 
But diall not part us : we will stem the torrent. 
Brave the proud ocean's rage^ and gain the har- 

bour 
Of peace and hapinness, or sink together. 

Edw, Thou hast foretold the tempest, and be- 
hold 
It rushes on us. 

£fi/sr MoacAR and Harqld. 

Mat, Ha ! earl Morcar here ! 

Mor, Harold, I thank thee ; thy intelligence 
Was but too true. 

Traitor I who set thee fMe ? [Turning to Edwin. 
They would have escaped my vengeance — false 

Matilda! 
Tis thus I am rewarded for mv love. 
My ill-timed mercy to a thankless brother. 
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guards, drag him 
[To the toldiers. 



Back to thy dungeon, slave ! 

hence. 
To prison, and to death ! 

Edw. Or death, or life. 
Are equal to me, if I must be torn 
From my Matilda, But, whatever thy purpose. 
Be speedy in Qiy vengeance, nor delay 
The cruel work ; for know, thy master comesy 
William approaches — to revenge my cause. 

Mor. But not to save thee. 

Edw, Then, farewell, Matilda, 
Perhaps for ever — ^if we meet no more. 
Thou wilt remember — but 1 will not doubt 
Tliy honour, or thy love. I know thy truth ; 
Know thou wilt act as best becomes thy fate, 
Whatever it be, and worthy of thyself. 

Mat Of thee, my Edwin, rather say, of thee. 
Yes ; I will copy well thy bright example ; 
ni not dis^cc thy love with woman's weakness. 
But part without a tear. I will but stay 
To tell thy tyrant brother how I hate. 
How I despise him, and then follow thee. 

Mor, I'll hear no more — begone ! awa}[ with 
him. [Exeunt guards with JEdwin. 

Mat. Whatformc remiuns 
I know too well ; thy odious love, re|m)ach 
Unmerited, and threats, which I despise. 
Thou think'st I have deceived thee — think so still. 
Enjoy thy error. Thou beUev'st us guilty; 
Twill make thee happy now. Perchance, to find 
Us innocent, may be thy punishment hereafter. 

Mor, Aye, 'twas a proof of innocence to fly, 
Thou and thy paramour together. 

Mat. No; 
I scorn a thought so mean. Could I have left 
My Edwin, long ere this I might have been 
Beyond tlie reach of tyranny ; beyond 
Thy hated power; and safe beneath the wing 
Of sacred majesty, in William's care. 

Jlfor. In William's care ! 

Mat. Thy conqueror's — for know 
The hero comes — ^to scatter blessings round him. 
To heal his country's wounds, chastise rebellion, 
And punish false perfidious slaves like thee. 

Mor. By Heavens ! she braves my wrath, in- 
sults my weakness, 
And triumphs o'er her slave. 

Mat. There was a time, 
When, with an eye of pity, I beheld 
Thy hopeless love ; when I concealed my passion 
For the dear idol of my heart, because 
I feared 'twould make thee wretched ; but thy 

• rage. 
Thy cruel treatment of a guiltless brother. 
Has cancelled all. 

Mor. Then, mark me : If thou bop'st 
For Edwin's freedom, s^ke off this vile passion; 
Yield thy proud heart t^him, who best deserves 

it, 
And meet me at the altar — Two hours hence, 
I shall exptfct thee there — Beyond that time, 
Jle may not live to diank thee fur thy bounty. 



Mat. Then let him perish-^lut thy tyrant 
soul 
With vengeance : bathe it in a brother's Uood. 
All ruffian, all barbarian, as thou art. 
Thou canst not murder his immortal fame : 
Thou canst not rob him of Matilda's love. 
But know — when he, for whom alone diis pulse 
Would wish to beat, this lazy blood to flow 
Within my veins — when he shall be no more, 
Another life shall satiate thy revenge; 
Another victim shall attend thy triumph. 

Mor. Thou talk'st it nobly— 'tis the commoo 
trick, 
The afiectation of thy sex, to boast 
A fancied firmness, which 3re never knew ; 
But with affirigbted nature thou wouldst shrink, 
When death approaches. 

Mat. Put me to the proof. - 
If thou wouldst punish Edwin, know he lives 
Within this breast — ^strike home, and pieroe him 
there. 

Mor. Imperious woman! thou def/st my 
• power. 
And let it crush thee. If thy country bleeds 
In every vein ; if perjured Edwin falls. 
As soon he shall, a victim to my rage; 
Thou art the murderer ; thou the parricide. 
I stand absolved ; the guilt is all toy own. 

Mat. If it be guilt to suffisr keen reproacl^ 
Pain, persecution, terror, chains and d^uh, 
For him I love, rather than stain my soul 
With foul disloyalty, I am indeed 
The guiltiest of my sex, and well deserve 
The pangs I feel. 

Mor. Thou'st driven me to the pit 
Of black despair, and I will drag tliee down, 
To share the dreadful ruin thou hast made. 

Mat. I know thy savage purpose ; but, remem- 
ber. 
The hour approaches, when thou shalt repent 
This base, unmanly triumph. William comes: 
Hear that and tremble, thou unnatural bro- 
ther! 
Nor rocks, nor caves, shall hide thee from bis 

vengeance ; 
Inglorious, and unpitied, shalt thou fall, 
And after ages shall consign thy name 
To endless scorn, and infamy immortal. 

[ExU MatiUM. 

Mor. Inexorable judge ! I stand condemned, 
And shall await my dooni; but not aloae> 
Or unrevenged, shall Morcar fall — henceforth 
I bid adieu to love, and all his train 
Of fond delusions. Veneeanoe ! I am thine, 
And thine alone : Thou daughter of despair ! 
Destructive goddess ! come, possess my sool 
With ail thy terrors— Yes; it shall be so. 
A few short hours are all that niggard fate 
Will deign to spare me ; Fll emp^y them well, 
For I will crowd into. the narrow circle 
A littie age of misery and horror. 
Ha ! Siward here I what brought thee hither^ 
3 
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Enter Siwau>.. 



Siw. Pitjr 
For tbe distressed. I knew thou wert nnhappy, 
And came where duty called, to pour the balm 
Of friendship in, and heal thy wounded heart 

Mor. O, they have pierced too deep; even 
thou, my friend, 
Thou hast hetrayed me: was it not unkind 
To set my prisoner free ; to let him meet 
Matilda, And conspire against my life ^ 

Siw, Lnpossibte ! by Heaven, the artful stoiy 
He told, so wrought upon my easy soul, 
I thought him innooenL 

JIf or. Hast thou not heard — 

Siw. FVom Harold only an imperfect tale; 
So strange I could not credit it 

JkTor. ALtt! 
Tis all too true : I am the veriest slave. 
The meanest wretch, that e'er was trampled on 
By an imperious woman : O, my friend f 
My Siwarcl ! I have nought on earth but thee : 
(ihouldst thou forsake me in this hour of terror ! 
But sure thou wilt not ! 

Siw, No : whatever the will 
Of wayward fortune may determine for us, 
Behold me ready to partake thy fate. 
If we must sue for peace, let Siward bear 
The olive for thee : if once more we cast 
The desperate dye of battle, let me perish 
By Morcar's side. Come, let us on together; 
Shake off this load of unavailing sorrow, 
And seek the field; there, if we ftdl, we fall 
With honour : if we rise, we rise to--glory. 

ilfor. Talk not of glory to a wretch like me, 
Bereft of every hope. There was a time. 
When that enlivening call would have awaked 
My active spirit, ana this drooping heart 
Bounded with joy; but, my Matilda lost^- 
Kevenge alon e 

Enter a Messenger to SiWAan with letters. 

Siw. From Walstcoff these ? 
Tis well— retire. [Exit Messenger, 

iReadSj] How's this? then all is lost, 
ie writes me here, that William's fame in arms. 
Spite of his cruel and oppressive laws. 
Hath raised him friends m every part : already 
The northern rebeb are dispersed, and thousands 
Flock to the royal standard. To resist 
Were madness. 

iior. And to yield were cowardice 
More shameful. 

Siw. What must we resolve on? 

Mor, Death: 
The wretch's only hope, the wished-for end 
Of every care : but I would meet him doathed 
In all his terrors, with his reeking spear, 
Dipt in the blood of an ungrateful mistress. 
And a false happy rival : Tnen, my Siward, ; 
Shalt thou behold me welcome the kind stroke, 
And smile in 9gpny.. 

Vol. L 



Siw, Unhappy youth i 
The storm b«its hard upon thee ; but dur fate 
Will soon be fixt, for William comes to-morrow* 

Mor, To-morrow! ha! then something must 
be done. 
And quickly too. If William comes, he comes 
To triumph over us : then, my Siward, who 
Shall punish £dwiu? who--sliaH wed Matilda^ 
I cannot bear it — If thou lov'st me, Siward^ 
For now I mean to try thy virtue — swear 
By all the powers, that wait on injured honouTi 
Wliate'er my anxious soul requests of thee, 
Thou'lt not refuse it 

Siw, By the hallowed flame 
Of sacred friendship, tliat within this breast. 
Since the first hour I sealed thee for my own^ 
With unremitted ardour still bath glowed, 
I will not--Speak, my Morcar, here I swear 
To aid thy purpose. 

Afor. Tis enough; and now 
Come near, and mark me : Thou tommand'st the 

tower • 
Where Edwin is confined* 

Siw, I do. 

Mor. Methinks 
It were an easy task— -you understand me— 
Justice is slow, and William comes to^morrow< 
Thy friendly hand ■ 

oiw. My lord ! — 

Mor, Thou tremblest ^Wdl, another tim% 

my Siward, 
Well talk on it-4hall we not? Thou piean'st to 

do 
As thou hast promised ? 

Siw, Certainly. 

Mor, Then speak. 
And do not trifle with me. 

Siw, Sure, my lord. 
You cannot mean to ■ f 

Mor, Is he not a villain ? 

Siw, I fear he may be so. 

Mor, A hypocrite ? 

Siw. He hath, perhaps, deceived yop, flild d^ 
serv e s ■ 

Jlfor. To perish. 

Siw, No ; To suffer, not to die ; 
Or, if to perish, not by Morcar's hand, 
Or Siward's— Oh ! 'tis horrible to shed 
A brother^s blood 

Mor, A rival's. 

Siw. Natur e 

Mor. Lov e 

Siw, Humanity 

Mor, Matilda 

Siw. [Aside,] Gracious Heaven ! 
That passion thus should root up eveiy aensC 
Of good and evil in the heart or man, 
And change him to— a monster ! 

Mor. Hence ! away ! 
And leave me — From this moment I will herd 
With the wild savage in yon leafless desert. 
Nor trust to friendship— but another han d ■' 
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Sio. [Muting,] Ila ! that alarms im^— then it 
must be so ; 
And yet how far 

Mor, You pause. 

Siw, I am resolve d 

Mor, On what ? 

Siw, To seive, to honour, to — ohey you. 
Edwin shall ne'er disturb thy peace again. 

Mor, O glorious instance of exalted friendship ! 
My other self, my best, my dear-loved Siward — 
Conscience ! thou busy monitor, away 
And leave me — Siward, when shall it be dooe ? 
To-nij^t, my Siward, shall it not ? 



Siw. On 

Mor, Let me but see the proud filatilda weq) ; 
Let me but' hear die music of her groans. 
And sate mv soul with vengeance— For die mt 
Tis equal alL But tell me, Siward, say. 
How shall 1 know the bloodv moment f Wliai- 
Shall be the welcome signal? 

Siw. When thou hearest 
The solemn curfeu sound, conclude 
The business done— Farewell. When I letonv 
With tears of joy thou shalt my zeal commend. 
And own, that Siward was indeed tl^ friend. 

[Examt. 



ACT V, 



te£N£ 1.— J Goihic halL 

Enter Morcak and Harold. 

Mor. Treason and foul rebellion in my camp! 
But I was bom to be for ever wretched. 
The sport of fortune. These base mutineers — 

Hur, Your presence on the batdements, my 
lord, 
dispersed them soon ; they hung their heads in 

silence, 
And all is peace. 

Mor. [Afide.'l It is not so within. 
Would it were done, or 

Har. What, my lord ? 

Mor. No matter. 
What umd my soldiers to rebel ? 

Har. Tis thought 
The gallant capdve did, by secret means, 
Excite them to revolt 

Mor. It mast be so. 
By Heaven ! thou makest me happy with the d- 

dines: 
His head snail pay the forfeit. 

Har. Whilst he lives 
We are not safe. 

Mor. No more we are, good Harold ; 
'Tis fit he perish, is it not ? What say'st thou ? 

Har. Prudence demands his life to save your 
own. 

Mor. Oh ! thou hast gjiven such comfort to my 
soul 

Har. My lord 

Mor. Be watchful : Bring me early nodce 
Of every motion. Go. [Exit Harold. 

Or I must iall. 

Or Edwin. — Hence ! ye visionary fears ; 
Ye vain chimeras, hence ! — ^It is no matter : 
Conscience, I heed thee not; 'tis self-<letence, 
Nature's first law, and I must stand acquitted. 
Ihe nrudeot Siward seemed to hesitate. 
As if be wished, but knew not how to shun 
The office. He, who could behold my tortures 
With all that cold tranquil litfr, would ne'er 
Have ventured to remove thcin. But I've trusted 



The sword of vengeance to a safer hand. 
What ho! Who waits? 

Enter an Officer. 

That soldier, whom thou saw'st 
In private conference with me, is he gone 
As I directed him ? 

Offi. My lord, even now 
I saw him hastening toward the tower. 

Mor. Tis well 
When he returns, conduct him to me— Stay ; 
If Siward comes this w:ay, I'm not at leisore r 
[ will not see him [Starti]. Hark ! didst dioii 

not hear 
The solemn curfeu } 

Offi. No, my*lord. 

Mor. Not hear it ! 
It shocks my soul widi horror— Hark [ again ! 
Hollow and dreadful ! Sure thy faculties 
Are all benumbed. 

Indeed, I heard it not 
tor. Away ! and leave me to myself. 

[Exit Officer. 
Methought 

I heard a voice cir^-stop— it is thy brother ! 
We loved each otHer well ; our early years 
Were spent in mutual happiness together : 
Matilda vras not th e re I do remember 
One day, in sportive mood, I rashly plunged 
Into the rapid flood, whidb had well nigh 
Cerwhelroed me; when the brave, thegaliaiit 

Edwin 
Rushed in, and saved me.— Shall I, in return, 
Destro)r my kind preserver ? Horrid thought ! * 
Forbid it, Heaven ! rPoii«<.] I am myself ag ' 
AH powerful nature f once more I am thine. 
He shall not die— Who's diere f 

Enter an Officer. 
My Oswald ! fly. 

Fly to the tower this moment, haste and save 
My brother — Some base ruffian— 

Offi If, my lord. 
You mean tte noble prisoner there, I fear 
It is too late : This moment, as I passed 
3 
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The citadel, I saw a manned cone 
Diawn forth by Siward's order ■ 

Afor. Slave, thou liest ! 
Away this moment^ bring me better news 
On peril of thy life ! [Exit Offker. 

Who knows, mit Heaven, 
In ffradous pit^, still may interpose. 
And save me from the gyiilt? It is not done; 
It shall not — most not be— All's quiet yet; 
I have not heard the signal. [The bell tolls. 

Hark! he'sdead: 

Mv brother's dead ! — Oh ! cover roe, ye shades 
Of everlasting night ! Hide, if ye can, 
A murderer from himself. Ha ! see, he comes : 
His wounds are bleeding still ! his angry eyes 
Gkre foil upon me ! Speak — ^what wouldst thou 

bave> 
Matilda shall be thine — ^He smiles, and leaves 

[He pau$e$y and recaven himself. 
7was but the error of mv troubled soul. 

Oh ! niilt, guilt, guilt ! [Throws hwueydown. 
Here will I Uv me down, 
And end my days in bitterness and anguish. 

£fi^er SiWA&n. 

Who^sthere? Ha ! Siward here ! [Rises. 

Speak, murderer, speak ! 
Where is my brother ? Vilhun, thou, hast snared 
My soul ; my honoui's stained, my fame destroyed. 
And my sweet peace of mind b lost for everl 

Siw. Matilda will restore it. 

Mor. Never, never ! 
The price of Mood I No : Could Matilda bring 
The vanquished world, in dowry with her charms^ 
I would not wed her. O ! ootud I recall 
One hasty moment, one rash, cruel act — 
But 'twas thy savage hand that 

iSnv. I received 
Your orders : Twas my dut^ to obey them. 

Mor. Where slept thy fnendship then ? Thou 
know'st desoair 
And madness urged me to it — but for the&— 
Thy callous heart had never felt the pangs, 
The agonies of disappointed love ; 
Thou did'st not know Matildar-^Cnrsed obedi- 
ence! 
How often has thy insolence opposed 
Thy master and thy prince 1 how often dared 
To thwart my will, and execute thy own : 
But^ when I bade thee do a deed of horror, 
And shed a brother's blood — thou oould'st obey 
me. 

Siw. Away ! this is the trids of selfnlelusioni 
The.common cant of hypocrites, who rail 
At others^ emit, to mitigate their own. 
Fve been the mean, the servile instrument 
Of thy base vengeance; but thou had'st prepared 
Another, a low ruffian, to perform 
The bloody office; I detest thee for il^ 
Despise, abhor thee. 

Mor. Thou wert onoe my fnend. 



Sisp. Henceforth I am thy foe— Thou hast do- 
stroyed 
The best of brothers, and the best of men. 
Mor. Despised by Siward—then my cup of 
' sorrow 
Is full, indeed— But this shall— 

[Attempts to kill himself^ Siward wrestt the 
sword from Ami.] 
Ha! disarmed! 

But covrard guilt is weak as infancy ; 
It was not so before I murdered Edwin. 
Siw. The murderer's punishment should be to 
live^ 
And shall be thine; thou know'st not half thy 

Nor ha&thy sorrows: I shall rend thy soul. 

Prepare thee for another deepen wound. 

And know that Edwin loved thee ! In his hand, 

Whilst mine was lifted up for his destruction, 

I found this piq)er ; 'tis the counterpart* 

Of one he hiui dispatdied to William : read it^ 

And tremble at thy compliooed guilt 

Afor. [taking the vaper.] What's here? He 
pleads my paraon with the king^ 
Asoibes my franuc zeal, in Ed^s cause. 
To ill-advised warmth, and recommends 
His— ^nurderer to merc^ ! Horrid thought ! 
I am the vilest, most abandoned slave. 
That e'er disgraced humanity-^0 Siward ! 
If thou hast yet, among the dyin^ embers 
Of our long friendship^ one romaming mrk 
Of kind oompittsion for the wretched Morcar, 
Lend me thy aid, to shake off the sad load 
Of hated life, that presses sore upon me. 

Siw. Though thou'rt no longer, worthy of my 
friendship, 
Deaf to the cries of nature, and the viMce 
Of holy truth, that would have counselled thee 
To better deeds, yet hath my foolish heart 
Some pity for thee— After crimes, like these. 
There is but one way left Say, wilt thou patient 

wait 
Till I return ? 

Mor. I will. 

Siw. Remember, Morcar, 
You promised me— I have a draught within. 
Of wondrous power, that in a moment lulb 
The tortured soul to sweet forgetfulness 
Of all iu woes i I'll haste and bring it thee; 
Twill give thee rest and peace. [Exit Siward, 

Mor, I hope for ever. 
But whero's the lost Matilda? who shall com- 
fort 
That dear unhapwf maid, whom I have robbed 
Of every bliss. O, save me from the aght, 
Ye pityuig powers ! 

^nter Matilda. 
She comes^-distraction ! 

Mat. Ob ! 
My lord, permit^ 

Afor. Away— I know thee not 
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AUt, Nol know me ! 'tis the poor distreiaed 

Matilda, 
Who cones to aak forgiveBess for the rage 
Of frantic love ; the nudness of despair, 
That urged roe to such wrath and bitterness 
Of keen reproach ^ but pardonr* [Kneeb, 

Generous Morcar, 

A woman's weakness : Speak, and make me blest 
Alas ! he hears ine not. 

JIf or. Matilda, rise ; 
I pray thee lefure me — [ITffpff. 

Mat GradouB Heaven ! he weeps ; 
Propitious omen ! O, my lord I those tears 
Are the soft marks of nrmpatbising woe, 
And seem to say, I shall not plead in vain. 

Mars Ask what thou wilt, foe know, so dear I 
hold 
Sfatilda's happiness, that, here I swear. 
If all the kingdoms of the peopled earth 
Were mille lo give, IVl li^ them at her feet i 
But much, I lev, they would nol make her happy. 

Mat, Alas ! my lord, Matilda's happiness 
Is centered all in one dear precious jewel ; 
Tis in thy keqibig — £dwin— 

Mor. What of him? 

Mat, Is innocent. 

JIf or. I know it. 

Mat, Just and good ; 
He never meant to injure thee ; indeed, 
He did not. 

JIfor. I believe it, for his nature 
Was ever i^d and gentle. 

Mat, Good my lord, 
You mopk me. 

Jfor. No, Matilda ; speak, go on. 
And praise him : I coulcf talk to thee for ever 
Of Edwin's virtues- 
Ma/. Then thou would'st not hurt 
His precious life, thou would'st not— 

JIfor. I would give 
A thousand worlds to save him. 

Mat. Would'st thou ? then 
My prayers are heard, thou hast forgiven all, 
And I am happy. Speak, is Edwin free ! 

JIfor. From every care— would I were half so 
blest! 

Jlfa^ What mean you? Ha! thy eyes are fixt 
with aorror, 
Thy looks vre wild. What hast thou done ? O! 
speak. 

JIfor. Matilda, if ttiou oom'st for Edwin's life, 
It is too late— for Edwin is no more. 

Jlfa^ And is my Edwin slain ? 

JIfor. Ay: Basely murdered. 
O I 'twas the vilest, most unnatural deed' 
That ever — 

Mat, Blasted be the cruel hand, 
That dealt the blow ! O, may his guilty heart 
Ne'er taste of bahny peace, or sweet repose I 

Mor, But ever, by the vulture conscience torn. 
Bleed inward, still unpitied, tiU he seek 
For refuge in the grave. 



Mat. Nor find it there. 

JIfor. Tis well : Thy curses are aocomplished 
all; 
I feel them here within— for know— 'twas L 
I gave the fatal order, and my friend. 
My Siward, has too faithfully performed it. 

Mat, Siward ! impossible ! There dwells aot 
then 
In human breast, or troth, or virtue— O ! 
Unnatural brother I but 1 will be calm. 

JIfor. Alas ! thy fate is happiness to mine ; 
For thou art innocent. 

Mat, And soon, I hope 
T<o be rewarded for it O ! my Edwin, 
Matilda soon shall follow thee — thou think'at 
I am unarmed, deserted, doomed, like thee, 
To hated life; but know, I have a frieiid, 
A bosom-friend, and prompt, as thine, to enter 
On any bloody sert'ice I command. 

[Dravt a dagger. 

Mor, Cosmiand it then for justice, for re- 
venge! 
Behold I my bosom rises to the blow ; 
Strike here, and end a wretched murderer— 

Mat, No; 
That were a mercy thou hast not deserred ; 
I shall not seek revenge in MQrcar*s death. 
In mine thod shalt be wretched— 

[Attempts to stab kerse^; Morcar lays held 
of the dofger. 

Mor, Stop, Ma^da— 
Stop thy rasti hand ! .the weight of Edwin's blood 
Sits heavy on my heart. O f do not pierce h 
With added guilt 

Jlftf^ No more ! 1 must be gone 
To meet my Edwiti, who already chides 
My lingering steps, and beckons roe away. 

JIfor. Yet hcAr me ! O ! if penitence and 
prayer. 
If deep contntion, sorrow, and remorse, 
Could bring him back to thy desiring eyes, 
O ! with what rapture would I yield him now 
To thee, Matilda— bear me witnesfr— Ua ! 

[Starts, 
Tis he — Look up, dear iiyured maid— he comes 
To claim m^ promise. 

Jlfo^ It IS, it is my Edwin ! 

Enter Siwaro and Edwim.— £dwi2! runs and 
embraces Matilda. 

JIfor. O unexpected bliss! what gracioas hand — 
Siw. Behold the cordial drai^t I 



you! 
I knew thy noble nature, when' the storm 
Of passion had 'Subnded, wouid ahhor 
A deed sp impioas^-^Tis the ody tuae. 
That Siward ever did deceits hb fricndL 
Canst thou fmr^e ? 

JIfor. Forgive thee ! O thou art 
My guardian angel, sent by gradoys Heavta 
To save me from perdition. O, iny brother I 
I blush to stand before the&«-ink thou tnk« 
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From these polluted hands, cme precious g^ft ? 
Twill make thee full amends for all thy wrongs* 
Accept her, and be happy. 

[He jaini the kand» cf Bdmin and MatiUof 
then turning to ^ward, 
That vile slave 
Whom 1 employed-- 

Stv. I guessed his horrid purpose, 
Watdied every step^ and as the yillain aimed 
His poniard at the guiltless Edwin's breast, 
Turned sudden rouniL and plunged it in his own. 
The bloody corse was draggad — 

Mor, I know the rest 
Oy^ward! from what wdght of endless woe 
Hath thy Uest hand preserved me ! 

Edw. Of my Matilda ! how shall we repay 
Our noble benefactor } Much I owe 
To gallant Siward, but to Morcar more : 
Thou gav'st me life, but my kind, generous bro- 
ther 
Enhanced the gift, and blessed me with Madlda. 

Mat. [To MorcarA Words are too poor to 
thank thee as 1 ought ; 
Accept this tribute of a grateful heart. 
These tears of joy ; and, O ! may every curse 
My frantic grief for Edwin poured upon thee. 
Be changed to dearest blessings on ttiy head ! 

Mar, Alas! thy blessings cannot reach me. 
Guilt 
May plead for pardon, but can never boast 
A claim to happiness : I only ask 
A late forgiveness. If a life of sorrow, 
And deep remorse, can wash my crimes away, 
Jjst them be buried, with me, in oblivion. 
And do not corse the memoir of Morcar. 

{Turning to Edmin. 



O, Edwin ! say, canst thou forepve the crime 
Of frantic love, of madness and despur ? 

Edw, As in my latest hour from Heaven I hope 
Its kind indulgence for my errors pest^ 
Even so, my brother, from my soiu, I pardon 
And pity tliee. 

Mor. Then I shall die in peace. 

Edw. Talk not of death, my brother; thou mat 
live 
To see our happiness complete, to hear 
My sweet Mamda pour forth all her heart 
In n^turons thanks to thee, and to thy friend ; 
And grateful Edwin Uess thee for thy bounties. 

MSr. It must not be : I know too much al- 
ready. 
Of Morcai's weakness, and Matilda's power; 
They are not to be ti'usted. No^ my Edwin, 
Morcar shall never interrupt thy joys. 
Far from thy sight, and from the naunts of men, 
In some deep distant solitude retired, 
To |»ous sorrow will I dedicate 
My short remains of wretdied life, and strive * 
To make my peace with Heaven and wronged 

Matilda. . 
And if, perchance, in after-times, some bard. 
Struck with the native horrors cf my tale. 
Should bid the historic muse record it^— let him, 
Bv my example, teadi a future age 
The mre efl^cts of loose, unbridled rage ; 
Teach thoughtless men their passions to con- 

troul. 
And curb the sallies of the impetuous soul. 
Lest thev experience worse than Moroar's woe. 
Nor findi a Siward— to prevent the blow. 

[Exeunt onma. 
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